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Mr. Marion. The committee will come to order. We meet this 
morning to hear a series of financial statements in regard to the pro- 
gram of the Department of Defense. Mr. Lincoln, I believe this is 
the first time you have appeared before the committee as the major 
witness. Ww e are plea ised to have you and to have the representatives 
of the various services. I think we should proceed by having you 
read your statement and then we will want to ask you some quest ions. 

Mr. Lincorn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I proceed with 
my prepared statement I would merely like to state for the record, if 
t may, that I accepted this position with considerable humility and 
With some reservation in view of the fact. that I was succeeding a man 
who was one of the most dedicated public servants that I know. He 
also is a warm personal friend of mine. His record is such that T am 
sure it cannot be equaled, much less surpassed. He served under 
several administrations and six Defense Secretaries. 

As I say, it is with a feeling of deep humility that I enter upon 
these duties and hope to some small extent that I can emulate the 
splendid record he has turned in on behalf of the American people. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. McNeil did a grand job and he had the breadth of 
experience which you have not had and which no other man in America 
has had. We will just have to accept that fact. We were very 
fortunate to have a man of such wide experience and great wisdom 
for so many years in this important position. Though we regret to see 
Mr. McNeil leave the Department, we are pleased to have you and we 
know you will do a good job. 

Mr, Lincoitn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(CoMPTROLLER ) 


Mr. Lincotn. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
distinct privilege for me to appear before this committee to present 
the financial highlights of the Defense program and budget proposed 
for the coming fiscal year. A few days ago in this room I listened 
as Secretary Gates made his statement. He referred to the fact that 
after 7 years in the Pentagon he still had much to learn. You can 
well imagine how I feel after less than two short months in the job. 

Although I was associated with the fiscal affairs of the Navy dur- 
ing World War II, progress in the financial management of the De- 
fense Department has been so enormous since that time that I am in- 
deed a neophyte in this field. ‘The notable progress in fiscal manage- 
ment over the years stands as a monument to my predecessor, W. J. Mc- 
Neil, and to this committee which the record shows supported and, in 
fact, initiated many of the significant fiscal reforms accomplished dur- 
ing these 15 years. 

I know from conversations with Mr. McNeil his high regard for 
this committee. I am certain that this feeling was mutual. I hope 
that I, too, in time may merit the confidence of this committee. 

Many in the Comptroller’s Office have assisted me in the preparation 
of this statement and, while I assume full responsibility for it, I do 
want to express my appreciation for their advice and loyal support. 

Some of the principal members of my staff who worked with Secre- 
tary McNeil on the detailed review of this budget, together with the 
financial and budget officers of the three services, are present. Weare 
united in our purpose to supply this committee with whatever fiscal 
information you may need. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1961 DEFENSE BUDGET 


Secretary Gates, in his appearance before this committee, outlined 
the general approach to the preparation of the 1961 budget for the 
military functions of the Department of Defense. He pointed out 
that the entire top management of the Defense Department partici- 
pated in the review of that budget. The service Secretaries, the Di- 
rector of Defense Research and Engineering, the Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense, and the Chiefs of Staff, both in their individual and cor- 
porate capacities—together with the Defense Comptroller and his 
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staff—all worked jointly with the Secretary and Deputy Secretary of | 
Defense in the evaluation of the programs and budgets proposed for 
1961. 

It is worth noting that the Reorganization Act of 1958, by increas- 
ing the authorized strength of the Joint Staff, enabled the Joint Chiefs 
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of Staff to play a much larger role in the review process than hereto- 
fore. This isas it should be. We intend to enlarge and improve this 
new working relationship in future years. 

In order to round out the discussion on this matter, we have pre- 
pared two tables for insertion in the record at this point, if the com- 
mittee so desires. The first table (attachment A) shows, by service, 
the initial planning objectives, the initial service submissions as re- 
lated to those planning objectives, and the amounts provided in the 
President’s budget—in - terms of both new obligational authority and 
expenditures. The second table (attachment B) provides a compari- 
son, by appropriation, of the new obligational authority requested by 
the services with the amounts contained in the President’s budget. 


CHANGES IN BUDGET STRUCTURE IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 


The only major change in the 1961 budget structure is a realine- 
ment of the Navy procurement appropriations. The major portion 
of the old “Aircraft and related procurement, Navy” and the “Pro- 
curement of ordnance and ammunition, Navy” accounts have been con- 
solidated into one appropriation, “Procurement of aircraft and mis- 
siles, Navy.” This change parallels the consolidation of the Bureau 
of Aeronautics and the Bureau of Ordnance into the new Bureau of 
Naval Weapons. The “Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy” appro- 
priation is continued. A new appropriation “Other procurement, 
Navy” has been established, and all major procurement, other than 
aircraft, missiles, and ships have been transferred to this new account. 
To simplify further the budget structure of the Navy, certain procure- 
ment activities in the “Operation and maintenance, Navy” account 
have been transferred to the new “Other procurement, Navy” account. 
The appropriation, “Procurement, Marine Corps,” is continued un- 
changed. 

The 1961 budget carries one step further the effort to differentiate 
more clearly between procurement for ‘ ‘operational, general service 
use, or added to inventory upon delivery” on the one hand, and “re- 
search, development, test, and ev: aluation” on the other hand. The 
initial step was taken in the fiscal year 1960 budget. In the case of 
the Navy and Air Force, additional adjustments ‘of this nature were 
made and, with respect to the Navy. substantially completed in the 
preparation of the 1961 estimates. The Army had already completed 
these adjustments in the 1960 budget. 


UTILIZATION OF APPROPRIATIONS IN EXCESS OF THE PRESIDENT’S 
BUDGET REQUEST FOR FISCAL YEAR 1960 


Last year the Congress provided a total of about $922 million in 
addition to the amounts requested by the President for fiscal year 
1960. Of this total, about $650 million has been applied to the 1960 
financial plan, $222 million has been applied to 1961 program require- 
ments, and $50 million has been earmarked for savings. The details 
of these transactions are shown on a table which appears on page 56 
of part I of these hearings. However, we have included this same 
table as attachment C to this statement. 
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Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, the title of this page and some of the 
following pages is “Utilization of Appropriations in Excess of the 
President's Budget Request for Fiscal Year 1960." You say: 

Last year the Congress provided a total of about $922 million in addition 
to the amounts requested by the President for fiscal year 1960. 

What you have said is completely accurate in the context of what 
you are talking about, but I would like to ask you this question: Is 
it not true, however, despite the appropriations in excess of the 
President’s budget, that the overall appropriation bill for the De- 
partment of Defense for the fiscal year 1960 was approximately the 
same in dollars as requested by the President in his budget / 

Mr. Lincotn. That is correct. 

The first item apearing in this table is $147.2 million provided by 
the Congress to maintain the Army Reserve strength at 300,000, and 
the Army National Guard strength at 400,000, It is currently esti- 
mated that $140.2 million will be required for this purpose in 1960, 
leaving S87 million which will not be needed. $43.1 million was pro- 
vided to maintain Marine Corps strength at 200,000, As Secretary 
Gates pointed out in his statement, this additional strength is not 
considered to be required and these funds will not be used. 

$375 million was provided for the NIKE-ZEUS anti-ICBM mis- 
sile and/or Army modernization. S200 million of this amount has 
been applied to the Army’s 1960 financial plan, and $175 million has 
been carried over and applied to 1961 requirements. Included in the 
$175 million is $137 million previously earmarked for initial pro- 
duction steps for the NIKE-ZEUS program. As indicated by Sec- 
retary Gates, these funds will not be used for NIKE-ZEUS until a 
decision is made to place it into production. 

The $200 million added to the Army’s 1960 financial plan for pro- 
curement of equipment and missiles will i increase planned direct obli- 
gations for this purpose in 1960 to $1,416 million compared with a 
total of $1,373 million shown in the financial plan presented to this 
committee last year. Thus, pianned obligations for this purpose in 
1960 will be $43 million more than the amount contemplated in the 
President’s 1960 budget. 

It is not possible to identify specifically the $200 million in addi- 
tional obligations with particular procurements on a line-item basis. 
Neither the Department of the Army nor the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense has attempted to keep separate the identity of such funds 
in developing the 1960-61 procurement programs. 

$137.3 million was provided to increase the Navy’s antisubmarine 

varfare capability, including $45 million for research, development, 
test, and evaluation. All of these funds were made available to the 
Navy and will be used for the purpose intended. 

As Mr. Gates already discussed with this committee, the $35 mil- 
iion provided for advance procurement for a nuclear- powered car- 
rier will, with the consent of the Congress, be applied to the conven- 
tionally powered carrier included in the President's 1961 budget. 

The $85 million provided for a downpayment on additional ATLAS 
missiles has been applied to the 1960 ATLAS-TITAN program, and 
the $87 million provided for MINUTEMAN will also be utilized 
in 1960. 
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The final item is $12.2 million for National Guard construction. 
In the judgment of the Department of Defense this money will not 
be required in 1960 and has been carried over and applied to finance 
1961 program requirements. 


FINANCIAL PLAN FOR FISCAL YEAR 1961 


Mr. Chairman, with the committee’s permission, I would like to 
place in the record at this time the financial plan for fiscal year 1961 
for the military functions of the Department of Defense. 

(The material follows:) 
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UTILIZATION OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR MODERNIZATION OF THE ARMY 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, we will place in the record the vari- 
ous statements which you have made reference to or will make refer- 
ence to. 

I wonder why, in view of the fact that you are trying to make the 
financial picture clearer, you did not when you mantioned this $200 
million for the Army point out that a very considerable portion of it 
was used to fill a void which had arisen by reason of a miscalculation 
as to Army funds for fiscal 1960. 

It seems to me it would have been good to put that right there and 
then we would have it clear with no need to ask questions. As it is, 
one reading this would have to wonder why it happened this way. 
You say on page 4, at the bottom of the page: 

The $200 million added to the Army’s 1960 financial plan for procurement of 
equipment and missiles will increase planned direct obligations for this purpose 
in 1960 to $1,416 million compared with a total of $1,373 million shown in the 
financial plan presented to this committee last year. Thus, planned obligations 
for this purpose in 1960 will be $43 million more than the amount contemplated 
in the President’s 1960 budget. 

Mr. Lincotn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manion. But it seems to me one would wonder what happened 
to the rest of this money. 

Mr. Lincoin. As I understand it, Mr, Chairman—perhaps I should 
have covered it in my statement at this point—of the $200 million, 
$164 million was used to cover the “shortfall” in assets required to 
finance the Army procurement program recommended by the Presi- 
dent for fiscal year 1960. I think that is a correct statement of it. 

Mr. Manon. Will you and General Traub work out a statement 
making this matter clear to anyone reading this record ? 

Mr. Lincotn. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested appears on pp. 16 and 17.) 

Mr. Srxes. Will the chairman yield ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Srxes. I am very much concerned about this matter and I am 
concerned nbout the disregard shown for the wishes of Congress. 
When this additional money was put in the bill last year, it was made 
very clear in the Congressional Record of the proceedings at the 
time the bill passed the House that the additional money was for 
Army modernization and not to pay for any deficit or miscalculation 
on the part of those charged with preparation of the Army budget: 
that if there was a deficit, we expected the Department of Defense 
to come back to Congress for a supplemental appropriation, and that 
the additional money we appropriated for Army modernization would 
be used for Army modernization, That has not been done. 

The money has instead been used to do the very thing Congress 
said it did not want it used for. I trust Mr. Ford will bear me out on 
this, since he participated in the discussion. I am quite disturbed at 
the disregard of the wishes of Congress by the Department of Defense 
and Bureau of the Budget in this matter. 

Mr. Lincoun. Mr. Sikes, I am certainly sympathetic with your 
viewpoint. I am new here, of course. I am almost in the position of 
historian. Certainly, your point is well taken and I certainly will 
attempt to see that appropriated funds are used only for the purpose 
for which Congress intended. 
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Mr. Manon. This is a very high policy matter which we have al- 
ready discussed with other w itnesses. 


Mr. Lincotn. I amsure you have. 

Mr. Manon. It does not seem to me to be good to have the will of 
Congress so disregarded. I had almost said totally disregarded. It 
is true that a few dollars were taken of the extra funds appropriated 
for additional modernization. 

Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, may I say something there ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. As Mr. Sikes indicated, IT was very interested in this par- 
ticular part of the Army’s budget for fiscal 1960. It was my inten- 
tion and I think it was the subcommittee’s intention that this new or 
extra obligational authority should be used for Army modernization 
and not used to make up any deficit. 

At the same time, I think the Army must bear some element of 
blame. I do not believe that some of the things they wanted to use 
that money for could be categorized as true modernization. I suspect 
they might have been able to get some of that money if they had 
come up there with a real modernization shopping list. I hope they 
can get this extra money and, if they do, that will certainly carry 
out the intentions of the Congress. I believe they could get it more 
quickly if they came up with some requests that fitted into the 
category of modernization a little better. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Chairman, I think the committee and the Congress 
made it clear we want real modernization at the time that the money 
was made available. I still hold to the belief that the wishes of 
the C re were clisregarded. I would be interested in knowing 
whether General Traub can cast any light on what kind of shopping 
list the Army presented, if in fact a shopping list was presented, 
for the use of this additional money. Were you given an opportunity 
tosubmit such a shopping list ¢ 

General Travs. Yes, sir: we have always submitted a shopping list. 

Mr. Suces. For the additional modernization funds ? 

General Traup. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What did you ask for? 

General Travs. We asked for the items that are in the Army’s 
modernization program. I believe I have a statement in my record. 
There have been prior questions during the ¢ ‘hief of Stafl’s and 
Secretary’s appearance by Mr, Sikes and by others for which I believe 
satisfactory insertions will be made in the record. There is no differ- 
ence of opinion between the Army staff and the OSD staff as to the 
figures. 

Mr. Manion. The Army’s statement will contain further reference 
to this. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I ask a question at this point? 

Mr. Marion. Go ahead. 


USE OF APPROPRIATED FUNDS FOR PURPOSES OTHER THAN THOSE INTENDED 
BY CONGRESS 


Mr. Wiirren. One of the problems, as I see it, on this subeommit- 
tee and in the Congress is that of your shifting funds to what you 
want instead of what is necessary. “In this particular instance, I take 
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the view that, although these additional funds quite clearly were made 
available for a particular purpose, the President and the Bureau of 
the Budget not only have the right but responsibility not to use them 
for that purpose if found unnecessary under our division of powers 
under the Constitution. 

While I agree the President as Chief Executive has a right not to 
use the funds for that purpose, what I am thinking about is: Where 
is there any authority for using them for a different purpose? That 
you apparently did here. I would like to known where you got per- 
mission to divert the funds which, in effect, you did, for a different 
purpose, without any notice to the Congress or any authority in the 
report or elsewhere. 

Mr. Lincotn. I am told, at least in partial reply to your question, 
that the money was not transferred from the appropriation but was 
used by the Army in the same appropriation. 

Mr. Wuirrten. In other words, you were taking advantage of the 
fact that all this money was appropriated under a broad heading 
which gave you transferability. It leaves this committee and the 
Congress in the position that if they want to give funds for a par- 
ticular thing, they have to do it on a line item basis so that you in turn 
will not use it for what you please. 

Mr. Lincotn. I am not sure I subscribe to that. 

Mr. Wuirren. Tell us how we can keep this from happening again. 
We cannot afford hereafter to put it under a broad title because you 
will do what you did here. Again you are in your rights not to use it 
for these purposes, but you are breaking faith and, in my judgment, 
you have broken faith to take money from one purpose and use it for 
another. Congress is not helpless to prevent it. 

General Travus. At the time I make my statement, immediately 
following Mr. Lincoln’s, I shall go into this subject in a little more 
detail. I have a chart here which I think will satisfy your purposes in 
the matter. 

Mr. Wuitten. I would like to have some answer at this point. 

General Travs. In any case, from the standpoint of procurement of 
line items, there was no deviation that I know of from the original 
representation to Congress and what was actually procured. 

Mr. Wuirtren. Subsequent to your representation, we wrote a bill 
which became law and money was provided clearly for this given pur- 
pose as set out in the hearings and in the report. You took that 
money and used it for a different purpose. 

General Traus. No, sir. 

Mr. Waurtrren. Where did the money go, then? Perhaps I don’t 
understand it. 

General Travs. I think this is the case, sir, and I think my chart 
when it comes my time will explain it. 

Mr. Wnuirren. The Secretary is giving you some time now. Let 
us finish this. Where did the money go? 

General Traus. Do you want me to go ahead with this, sir? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrten. Mr. Chairman, I did not mean to lead him into the 
other. I asked a simple question and I thought a simple answer 
would suffice. 
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Mr. Lincotn. The general has the answer to your question, I be- 
lieve, however, that the money was used to buy line items of the 
Army procurement program. There was a shortfall or deficiency 
‘ om the prior year and the Army used part of that money to take 

‘are of the approved shopping list. 

Mr. Wuirren. General, I am making no such accusation but if the 
Army were fearful that the Congress might not go along with all the 
money requested for the same old things and, being fear rful, came in, 
and, under questioning pointed out the cost of modernization, and 
you knew you could sell Congress on funds for modernization, the 
minute we turned our backs you could use it to get the same old things. 
I am talking about what this system lends itself to. 

If the chairman checks what you spent it for as against what we 
intended it for, he will find it pretty difficult to find that we approved 
just some more of the same things. You readily agreed with him, 
while off the record, but I suspect if you bring an itemization down 
here you will find considerable difference between what Congress had 
in mind and what you spent it for. 

General Traus. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 


DEFICIENCY IN FUNDS FOR PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND 
MISSILES, 1960 


General Travs. The Army did ask for a deficiency appropriation 
but it never reached the Congress. I want to make it quite clear the 
Army did ask for a deficiency appropriation for fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Wurrrten. It might leave you in a little better shape, and with 
your permission, I will be glad to ask the question: Did the Army 
submit the budget request ? 

When you asked the Budget for a supplemental, it was denied at 
Defense or Budget level ? 

General Travs. I believe it was denied at Bureau of the Budget 
level. 

Mr. Wurrren. In connection with that, did they give you orders 
as to where to get your money ? 

General Travs. No, sir; we never received any further instructions 
in the matter. 

Mr. Wuirren. In submitting that request to the Bureau of the 
Budget, did you say that we either have to have additional money to 
carry out what we intended or take what Congress gave us for one 
purpose and use it for another ? 

General Traus. What we did say or followed with our argumenta- 
tion was, if we did not have the money that we asked for in the de- 
ficiency appropriation, our program for 1960 would be reduced. 

Mr. Wuirren. Did you give any indication that it would reduce it 
at the expense of the directive of Congress? 

General Trav. At that time the directive of Congress was not 
known tous. It was during the hearings that this deficiency was dis- 
covered. If I may go through this chart, it will satisfy all your pur- 
poses in the matter. 

(‘The chart follows :) 
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In the first place, I would like to just tear off this chart cover and 
show that in our President’s budget for 1960 in the PEMA appro- 
priation there was a budget program of $1,373 million in terms of 
direct obligations. This figure was in the President’s budget. 

To support that program and also in the President’s budget there 
was a request for new money of only $1,025 million. Obviously, if 
there was a request for only $1,025 million to support a program of 
$1,373 million, both figures in the President’s budget, it follows that 
other assets must have been considered to be available other than the 
new money being asked for. 

These were estimated assets. These assets failed to materialize. 
The estimates failed to materialize. As a result, although Congress 
did appropriate $382 million of new money, the Army only realized 
$43 million additional to the program. 

Where did the other $339 million go? One hundred seventy-five 
million dollars of the $339 million, including $137 million earmarked 
for NIKE-ZEUS, was carried over into 1961 to help finance the 1961 
program, ‘This was by direction of the Bureau of the Budget. One 
hundred sixty-four million dollars went to supply the new money defi- 
ciency due to the failure of these estimated assets to materialize. That 
left a total amount. of $43 million for increase in the program. 

Now, this $164 million has been spent within the PEMA appropria- 
tion for exactly the same items that were originally contemplated, the 
only difference being that we did not have enough money to stretch 
out to the $382 million additional Congress thought it was ap- 
propriating. We only stretched it to the extent of $43 million. That 
is all we had. There was no more money. There was no attempt at 
doing anything different than Congress antic ipated except that the 
money did not go as far as most Members of Congress thought. it 
should, 

Mr. Srxes. Then you tried to do what Congress wanted in that you 
sought a deficiency appropriation to take the place of the money that 
did not materialize from prior anticipated funds? 

General Travs. That is correct. 

Mr. Sixes. You were not allowed to do this, you were told instead 
to use the money Congress gave you for additional Army moderniza- 
tion, you had to use that mone y to make up for the deficiency ? 

General Travus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Except for $43 million ? 

General Travs. That is correct, sir. This chart, in answer to the 
question which you posed the other day, has been inserted in the 
record, 

Mr. Manion. It is a very excellent chart. 

Mr. Wurrren. Again I do not mean to intimate that this was inten- 
tional, but I would say that in view of this type of thing, if Congress 
does not line-item any increases for a particular purpose, we are liable 
to find this happening again. 

General Travus. No, sir; I believe this thing will not happen again 
because this deficiency resulted from certain fiscal procedures then 


in effect by direction of higher authority which fiscal procedures have 
since been rescinded. 
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REQUEST FOR DEFICIENCY APPROPRIATION 


Mr. Sixes. At what level were you refused the right to come to 
Congress for a deficiency appropriation ? 

General Travus. I am not certain of this. Perhaps Mr. Logan can 
answer It. 

Mr. Logan. I am not certain about this but the answer can be sup- 
plied for the record. 

(‘The information supplied follows :) 

The Army requested on March 30, 1959, that the 1960 NOA request for the 
PEMA account be increased in order to cover an estimated shortfall in assets 
required to fund the Army procurement program approved in the President’s 
budget for fiscal year 1960. 

This matter was discussed between the Secretary of Defense and the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget on various occasions. In view of the nature of the 
estimated unrealized assets, it was concluded that it was too early to determine 
what portion of the assets would not materialize. Subsequently, the Senate and 
House Appropriations Committees were advised that the total amount of the 
shortfall could not be reasonably determined at that time. As was pointed out, 
the amount was subject to question in view of the changes which had occurred 
in these programs since the preparation of the President’s budget for 1960, such 
as the smaller amounts required for the revised Continental Air Defense Plau. 
At the time of this validation, the Committees were also advised that in the 
event that any of these assets failed to materialize any additional funds appro- 
priated by the Congress would be applied to cover the shortfall to the extent 
necessary to enable the Army to proceed with a procurement program in the 
order of magnitude as approved in the President’s budget for fiscal year 1960. 


ESTIMATED DEOBLIGATIONS WHICH FAILED TO MATERIALIZE 


Mr. Forp. That is an excellent chart and certainly most helpful to 
the committee. I think there is one element that should be included, 
not in the chart but as an addendum. Could you outline what were 
these assets that failed to materalize? We are familiar with them, 
but I think they ought to be on the record. 

General Travs. I can outline them generally as follows: The assets 
in the first place were estimated deobligations. The procedure was, 
that at the time of the formulation of the budget these estimated de- 
obligations had to be considered as an element to reduce the require- 
ment for hew money. In addition, there were anticipated reimburse- 
ments from the MAP program, again an estimate of what would 
occur, rather than using a figure of what actually had occurred. 

Mr. Forp. Is it not true that those procedures had been used for 
great many years and these assets over the years had natevigiintl 
reasonably as forecast in the past ? 

Mr. Logan. Considering the MAP reimbursements as assets has 
been the practice for a number of years. ‘The estimates of recovery 
of prior-year obligations or deobligations is a new procedure of about 
2 years standing ‘where the Bureau of the Budget insisted that we 
bring together in one place all of the expected assets that we would 
have available to carry out any given program. 

In regard to the first portion, as the content of the MAP program 
changes the amount of material that can be sold from the shelf to 
MAP which does not require replacement in kind has decreased and 
is almost nil at the moment. 

As to the estimates of deobligations, we are still complying with 
the Bureau of the Budget instructions on that, but we are not picking 
them up as an estimate until there is some concrete document in ex- 
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istence that will pretty much assure us that there is going to be a con- 
tract cancellation or decrease in a project order that will allow us to 
pick up money that had previously been recorded as an obligation to 
carry out a going program. 

With those two changes, as General Traub indicates, we do not think 
there is any possibility of an error of this type creeping into the asset 
picture again. 

Mr. Manon. An error of that magnitude; would that not be better ? 

Mr. Locan. Yes. 


POSSIBLE DEOBLIGATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 PROGRAMS 


General Travus. In the 1961 budget we are not considering any as- 
sets to reduce obligational authority which are in the estimated cate- 
gory. We are not estimating any deobligation or any estimates of 
reimbursements from MAP in this respect. 

Mr. Manon. You would make an estimate, however, if you had firm 
figures upon which to base them ? 

General Travus. I might say, for example, if deobligations occur 
during the current fiscal year, 1961, for example, then those would 
enter the unobligated balance and thus serve to reduce the next year’s 
requirement for new obligational authority. 

Mr. Manon. If you should cancel the NIKE-ZEUS, that would free 
\ lot of money; it would deobligate a lot of money and, therefore, it 
would increase your available funds? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Nothing like that has happened. 

General Travs. Nothing like that has happened. 

Mr. Manon. Therefor e, you do not have the resources 

Mr. Forp. Mr, Chairman, it seems to me the pendulum has swung 
from one side to the other. In one case, in 1960 and to some extent 
in previous years, you were using estimates that in some cases did 
not come to reality. In 1961, and possibly in subsequent years, you 
are taking a hard look which may result in some funds being freed 
that are not reflected in your financial plan at the time it is presented. 

General Travs. In any case, if those become a railable, they would 
become available for financing the following year’s program, with 
no loss to the country. 

Mr. Forp. I agree, but it is quite a transition in a period of 12 
months. 

General Traus. The Army felt it has suffered through the years 
under certain of these fiscal procedures and we now have the full 
funding principle for military aid program orders in which, as items 
are taken from the shelf and under the current pricing policy, the 
Army is reimbursed in full for those. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is a good step but it certainly is quite a 
change in a neriod of 12 months. 

General Travs. It is quite a change. 

Mr. Lincoxin. It is, but that was one of the problems I got into as 
soon as I came in here because it was a current problem. We are at- 
temnting to remedy it and there is always the danger of swinging too 
far the other way. We will keep Congress well informed and intend 
to do so with the new reprograming reports. 
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Mr. Forp. L think, as we move down the road in the consideration 
of any budget, it would be helpful for the committee to be informed 
of any of these assets that might materialize so that we could consider 
them if legitimate in the consideration of the budget before us, 

Mr. Manon. I think this discussion of the last few moments is 
most pertinent because we do not want the pendulum to swing too 
far in the other direction. 

Mr. Lincoin. That is right, sir. We will keep you advised. 

Mr. Wuirren. I was wondering, in this situation which did occur 
in the past year, whether the appropriate committees of the Congress 
were notified of this at the time it occurred. When you found out 
your assets did not materialize and that these funds would not be 
used in line with what the Congress had thought and hoped, were the 
appropriate committees of Congress advised ? 

General Travn. Yes, sir: both this committee and the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee were notified both in testimony by me and 
by officials of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 


FINANCIAL PLAN 


Mr. Manion. You may proceed to the conclusion of your statement 
without further interrogation. 

Mr. Lixcoin. As the committee knows, this plan brings together 
in one table a presentation of all financial resources anticipated to 
be available to the Department of Defense for obligation and com- 
mitment in 1961, and the planned application of these resources. It is 
one of the principal tools for managing the financial resources of the 
Department and serves as an overall pi: in for the obligation, commit- 
ment, and apportionment of funds. The plan is both a planning and 
working document and is kept up to date by periodic revision, 

The first. block of figures appearing in this plan, dated January 18, 
1960—columns 2 through 10—shows the resources available for obli- 
gation in fiseal year 1961; the second block—columns 11 through 16 
shows the planned apportionment program for that year; and, the last 
block— columns 17 through 19—shows the unobligated balances ex- 
pected to be carried over into fiscal year 1962. 

Column 2 indicates that a total of about $6.6 billion in unobligated 
balances will probably be carried into fiscal year 1961. Of this 
amount, about $4.1 billion is expected to be firmly committed by 
June 30, 1960, through the issuance of procurement and construction 
directives. The balance of $2.6 billion consists of $1.1 billion for 
the completion of projects which will already have been started by 
June 30, 1960, and $1.4 billion in unprogramed funds which have 
been applied to finance 1961 programs in lieu of new appropriations. 

Column 3 shows the new obligational authority in the bill currently 
being considered by the committee, and in the case of military con- 
se eatery emai considered later. 

Column 4, “Proposed A e-aessonanan consists of one item—$24 
million for retired pay which Secretary Gates has already discussed. 
However, it now appears that this figure may be too low. On the 
basis of a preliminary analysis of a full actuarial study, which has 
just been completed, the cost of this legislation may run $6 to $7 
million higher. The study is still being evaluated and we are not 

yet prepared to provide a final figure. 
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Column 5 shows the amount—$350 million—recommended in the 
President’s budget to be provided by transfer from the revolving 
funds of the Department of Defense in heu of new appropriations. 
Other amounts shown in this column represent transfers among ap- 
propriations, and, accordingly, are “wash” transactions which “have 
no effect on the total. 

Column 6, anticipated reimbursements from military assistance 
program orders, is necessarily incomplete since there is no firm basis 
at this time for determining either the value or distribution of the 
bulk of such orders that may be received by these appropriation 
accounts next year. The items shown in this column reflect the ad- 
justments made in the Navy’s appropriations structure and are there- 
fore simply offsetting transfers from one appropriation to another. 
If the Congress approves the 1961 military assistance program recom- 
mended by the President, the anticipated reimbursements from this 
source may total $900 million to $1 billion. It should be noted that 
the $1,433 million shown in footnote a to this financial plan in- 
cludes MAP orders which are expected to be issued to the stock 
funds as well as to the appropriation accounts shown in this plan. 

Column 7 reflects the amounts, $101 million, subject to automatic 
apportionment under arrangements worked out with the Bureau of 
the Budget. These are reimbursable orders involving, primarily, 
work or services rather than equipment or supplies. This arrange- 
ment should encourage cross-servicing, which I understand the Con- 
gress strongly favors, by eliminating ‘the need for specific Bureau of 
the Budget reapportionment action to cover the out-of-pocket costs 
of increased workloads caused by these orders. In brief, it eliminates 
redtape. 

Column 8 represents anticipated reimbursements from all other 
sources—amounting to a total of $1,538 million. Approximately $900 
million of this amount represents reimbursements arising from intra- 
departmental transactions, which serve to increase the apparent but 
not the actual, total resources shown on the books as available for ob- 
ligation. This is because certain transactions are concurrently treated 
as direct obligations by the ordering service or appropriation, and as 
reimbursable obligations by the service which performs the work or 
procures the articles. 

Column 9 is simply the total of columns 6, 7, and 8. 

Taking all of these resources into account (recognizing that about 
5900 million represents reimbursements arising from intradepart- 
mental transactions), the total obligational availability for fiscal year 
1961 would amount to about $49.2 billion as shown in column 10. 
Based on this gross availability, the planned apportionment program 
would include : $42.4 billion for direct obligation for service account 
(col. 11); $1,780 million for obligations against customer orders 
(col, 12); $300 million for the unobligated portions of procurement 
transactions covered by letter contracts—which are similar to ob- 
ligations, even though they cannot be recorded as such under the 
criteria established by sock 1311 of the Supplemental Appropria- 
tion e of 1955 (col. : and $3,294 million for other commitments 
(col. 15). Planned occ uoun tae for 1961, therefore, total almost 
S47.8 billion (col. 16). 
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On the basis of the program, the total unobligated balance at the 
end of fiscal year 1961 would be almost $5 billion, as shown in 
column 19; $3.6 billion of this amount is expected to be firmly 
committed by June 30, 1961. The balance of $1.4 billion will be 
held in reserve for the completion of programs started before June 
30, 1961, but for which obligations need not be made until later. 

To this $5 billion in column 19 must be added, perhaps, $400 to 
$600 million relating to 1961 Military Assistance Program orders 
against which funds | will not have been obligated by the end of the 
fiseal year. Thus the unobligated balances may amount to $5.4 to 
$5.6 billion when the books are closed on fiscal year 1961. 

It may be useful to the committee to discuss briefly, at this point, the 
impact of the military assistance program on the programs of the 
military departments. Approximately three-fourths of the Military 
Assistance Program is implemented through the issuance of orders to 
the military departments for the delivery of goods and services to 
participating foreign governments. Receipt of a MAP order gives 
the military department authority to obligate funds for the required 
materiel in anticipation of reimbursement. When it is necessary to 
maintain service inventories of materiel at prescribed levels—or to 
acquire items not on hand in service stocks—a contract for the MAP 
requirement is placed, either separately or in conjunction with an 
order to meet regular military department requirements. Such con- 
tracts obligate the military department’s appropriation accounts, even 
though they will be subsequently reimbursed from the MAP ap- 
propriation when delivery is made. 

In some cases, Service inventories may be adequate to permit delivery 
of the required items to the MAP from stocks on hand. Under these 
circumstances, it is sometimes possible—although to a lesser degree 
than in former years—for the military service handling the MAP 
order to use the “earnings” or reimbursements to replace the items sold 
to MAP with later and improved models. This contributes to the 
modernization of the military departments’ own inventories. 

Inasmuch as the Military Assistance Program normally is not fully 
developed by the time the military functions budget is completed, it 
is not possible to predict, this early in the year, the specific impact of 
MAP operations on the financial plans of the services. 

Attachment D to this statement provides a running account of un- 
obligated balances, new obligational availability, and obligations in- 
curred for each fiscal year, 1951 through 1961. It is apparent from 
this table that the downward trend in unobligated balances will con- 
tinue through fiscal year 1961, This will be true even if the esti- 
mated $400 to $600 million in fiscal year 1961 MAP orders, against 
which funds will not have been obligated by the end of the “fiscal 
year, are added to the closing fiscal year 1961 balance. The un- 
obligated balances carried over into fiscal year 1962 would then be 
about $5.4 to $5.6 billion compared with unobligated balances of 
$6.6 billion expected to be carried over into fiscal year 1961. The 
reduction of about $1 to $1.2 billion is about equal to that portion of 
the unobligated balances carried into and applied to 1961 programs, 
as I mentioned earlier. No such unobligated balances are presently 
expected to be carried over into fiscal year 1962 for application to new 
programs. Considering the composition of the program that will be 
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underway at that time, and the leadtimes involved, we believe this 
level of unobligated balances is about as low as practical. 

Attachment E provides a similar running account of unexpended 
balances, new expenditure availability, and expenditures for each 
fiscal year, 1951 through 1961. Here again, the modest downward 
trend is expected to continue. The closing balance of June 30, 1961, 
is estimated at $30.8 billion, about $400 million less than the estimated 
balance for June 30, 1960, and about $800 million less than for June 
30, 1959. Of course, the greater portion of these balances is already 
obligated or committed. 


SUMMARY OF PROGRAM CONTENT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET 


There are also available additional tables which provide further 
detail on the fiscal year 1961 budget. 

Attachment F, in three parts, provides a summary of new obliga- 
tional authority, direct obligations and expenditures by both funce- 
tional area and organizational component for fiscal years 1961, 1960, 
and 1959. Attachment G provides a summary comparison of new 
obligational authority, direct obligations, and expenditures for fiscal 
years 1959-61, by functional areas. The 1960 figures in these tables 
include a proposed 1960 supplemental—for “Military personnel, Air 
Force”—in the amount of $25 million. 

Because of the carryover of unobligated funds from prior years, 
direct obligations are perhaps the best overall measure of the pro- 
grams actually planned to be implemented in a given fiscal year. For 
this reason, it may be most useful to the committee if the discussion 
of the composition of the 1961 budget were in terms of direct obliga- 
tions, as shown in the center block of attachment G, 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


For “Military personnel” costs—Active Forces, Reserve forces, and 
retired pay—the 1961 budget provides $12,187 million. 

Obligations for Active Forces personnel will amount to $10,776 
million—an increase of $155 million over 1960 and $107 million over 
1959. These obligations will support a beginning, end, and average 
strength of 2,489,000 in 1961 compared with a beginning strength of 
2,503,000 and an average strength of 2,495,000 estimated for the cur- 
rent fiscal year. 

It should be noted that the presently planned June 30, 1960, mili- 
tary personnel strengths have been adjusted downward from those 
originally estimated in the President’s 1960 budget request. At that 
time it was estimated that the June 30, 1960 strength would be 2,520,- 
000—31,000 more than currently planned. This difference reflects 
reductions of 11,000 in the Navy and 20,000 in the Air Force. 

During recent years a steady rise in the cost per military man was 
tended to offset savings achieved from lower manpower levels. This 
trend is expected to continue in 1961 as the average cost per man 
rises to about $4,330 compared with $4,255 in 1960 and $4,160 in 1959. 
The increase of about $170 per man over this period results from a 
number of factors. 
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Required increases in the Department’s contributions as an em- 
ployer will raise social security payments from $159 million in 1959 
to $160 million in 1960 and to $175 million in 1961—an increase of 
about $36 million in 2 years. 

The increase in the number of enlisted men receiving proficiency 
pay is another factor. Initiated in fiscal year 1959, this program is 
being implemented in four annual steps with 1961 being the third. 
The estimated cost of this program in 1961 is $74 million, compared 
with $40 million in 1960 and $6 million in 1959. During 1961 there 
will be an average of about 193,000 enlisted men in the first pay step 
(P-1) receiving $30 per month, and about 6,100 men in the second pay 
step (P-2) receiving $60 per month. It is not planned at this time 
to utilize the authority contained in the law to raise the rates of pay 
to the maximums of $50 and $100 per month, or to institute the third 
step of proficiency pay. Nor is it planned to use the provision for 
“special pay” to officers occupying positions of unusual responsibility. 

During 1961 additional enlisted men will be promoted to the new 
pay grades E-8 and E-9. The average number of enlisted men in 
these grades in 1961 is estimated at 30,000, compared with 17,000 in 
1960 and 6,000 in 1959. The additional cost of these promotions over 
the 1959-61 period is estimated at about $30 million. 

Still another element contributing to higher military personnel 
costs is the rising number of dependents per military man which re- 
sults in increased dependent allowances, travel costs, etc. 

Most of these cost factors are associated with our efforts to develop 
a truly career force. Toa gratifying degree, these efforts have been 
successful. Assistant Secretary Finucane and other witnesses, T am 
sure, will testify to the improvement in recruitment, reenlistment, 
and retention rates which has occurred. A higher intelligence level 
in the enlisted force and a sharp reduction in the rate of disciplinary 
cases has also been achieved. 

There is proposed for later transmission a supplemental 1960 appro- 
priation request of $25 million for “Military personnel, Air Force.” 
You may recall that early last summer it was estimated that our 
1960 budget request, then before the Congress, was deficient by about 
$50 million in this account. With the reduction in Air Force mili- 
tary personnel during 1960, the amount required for this purpose has 
been reduced to $25 million. 

Military personnel costs for the Reserve components in 1961 are 
estimated at $612 million—S67 million less than the current fiscal 
year and $13 million less than 1959. Total costs of the Reserve com- 
ponents—including “Operation and maintenance” and “Construe- 
tion”—will amount to about $1.2 billion in 1961. This budget will 
support an end strength of about 939,000 reservists in drill pay status 
in 1961, compared with 1,008,000 in 1960 and 1,007,000 in 1959. The 
decrease of 69,000 during 1961 is composed of reductions of 40,000 
in the Army National Guard and 30,000 in the Army Reserve and an 
increase of 1,000 in the Air Force Reserve. The drill pay strength 
of the other Reserve components is expected to remain level during 
the year. Again, it should be pointed out that the strengths of the 
Army Reserve and National Guard during 1960 will be maintained 
at the levels desired by the Congress. 
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Obligations for “Retired pay” in 1961 are estimated at $799 mil- 
lion—of which $775 million is in the bill now before this committee 
and 324 million is proposed for later transmission under proposed 
legislation. This legislation would authorize military personnel who 
retired prior to June 1, 1958, and who receive pay under provisions 
of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, to receive bene- 
fits consistent. with the higher rates of pay provided by the Military 
Pay Act of 1958. As mentioned before, the cost of this proposed leg- 
islation Is now estimated to be perhaps 86 to $7 million more than 
the amount estimated at the time the budget was prepared. The 
direct obligations shown for 1960 include about S88 million for the 
estimated cost of that legislation in the current fiscal year. Thus the 
S799 million estimated for 1961 represents an increase in direct obliga- 
tions of S91 million over 1960 and $164 million over 1959. 

It is estimated that the average number of persons rec elving retired 
pay during 1961 will be 272,000 compared with 244,000 in 1960 and 
223,000 in 1959. The substantial additions to the retired rolls ex- 
perienced in recent years can be expected to continue, probably at a 
rising rate, as Increasing numbers of World War IT personnel become 
eligible to retire after 20 years’ service. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 

Direct obligations of 810,527 million for “Operation and mainte- 
nance” are planned in 1961—S227 million more than 1960 and $395 
million more than 1959. Although military man-years, number of 
active ships and aircraft, and steaming and flying hours continue to 
decline gradually from 1959 to 1961, increasing unit costs continue 
to offset savings achieved through more efficient management. 

The chief cause of these rising costs is the growing complexity and 
higher performance of the new weapons and equipment in operation. 
For example, the cost of overhauling a jet engine for the F—-105 and 
F106 aircraft is 30 percent higher than the cost of overhauling the 
jet engine for the F—100 and F-102, which they are replacing in the 
Air Force inventory. 

Other O. & M. costs also show an upward trend. The cost of 
maintaining real property at active installations continues to increase 
because of rises in the cost of labor, materials, and utility services. 
The cost of operating major electronics and communications systems, 
such as SAGE, BMEWS, and MISSILE MASTER, will rise 70 per- 
cent—from about $300 million in 1959 to $500 million in 1961, Ae- 
quisition of an on-the-shelf airborne alert capability by the Strategic 
Air Command will cost $25 million in addition to the ¢ — of procure- 
ment of required spare parts. The portion of the Navy’s fleet re- 
habilitation and modernization program financed under “Operation 
and maintenance” will require $96 million as activity continues at a 
high level. 

Dependent medical care will be somewhat higher in 1961—$72 mil- 
lion « ‘compared with $70 million in 1960—but will still be substanti: ally 
below the $80 million obligated for 1959. 

Finally, one of the items of increased cost associated with civilian 
employme nt is the implementation of the Health Benefits Act for 
civilians passed by the Congress last year. It is expected to add $46 
million to “Operation and maintenance” costs in 1961. 
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Deputy Assistant Secretary Sprague is scheduled to appear before 
this committee within the next few days to introduce the “Operation 
and maintenance” appropriations, at which time he will cover this 
area in greater detail. 

PROCUREMENT 


Before going on to the procurement accounts, I would like to point 
out a trend that Secretary Gates touched on briefly in his earlier ap- 
pearance before this committee. The first two major groupings which 
I have already discussed—*‘Military personnel and operation and 
maintenance”—comprise what we call the operating costs in the de- 
fense budget. Procurement, R.D.T. & E. and military construction 
comprise the capital costs. Operating costs in fiscal year 1959 ac- 
counted for about 52 percent of the total defense budget, but in 1961 it 
is estimated that it will creep up to 54 percent. This trend highlights 
the need to keep under constant review the balance between forces 
in being and the development and procurement of new weapons and 
equipment. 

A total of about $14.4 billion in direct obligations is planned for 
the purchase of major items of equipment in 1961. Of this total, just 
over $6 billion is for the procurement of 1,510 aircraft—633 for the 
Air Force, 658 for the Navy, and 219 for the Army. Both the num- 
ber of aircraft and the planned obligations are slightly higher than 
for 1960, but well below the level of 1959. 

The Air Force’s aircraft buying program includes additional quan- 
tities of the improved B-52H intercontinental jet bomber, the B-58 
supersonic medium jet bomber, and the associated KC-135 jet tankers. 

Of particular interest in connection with Air Force tactical support 
of the Army is the fact that the F-i05 fighter-bomber for air support 
of the ground forces will be procured in substantially increased num- 
bers in 1961. Additional C-130 transports for tactical airlift will also 
be procured. 

The Navy’s aircraft procurement program will be at approximately 
the same level as in 1960 and 1959. Included in the 1961 buying list 
are a much larger number of A-3J supersonic attack bombers, and 
about the same number of all-weather fighters as last year, as well asa 
variety of other transport and patrol aircraft, and helicopters. 

The Army’s aircraft procurement program for 1961 represents an 
increase over 1960, chiefly as a result of increased purchases of mod- 
ern helicopters and the MOHAWK turboprop observation aircraft. 

We are also requesting, in 1961, ¢ $50 million toward modernizing the 
MATS airlift fleet. The precise program to be undertaken is “still 
under study. 

Secretary Gates explained the Defense position on the development 
of the B-70 when he appeared before this committee. In line with 
the decision he outlined, we now plan to apply only $150 million to 
this program in fiscal year 1960 and $75 million in 1961. This will 
provide funding toward two prototype aircraft by 1963. 

The growing importance of missiles of all kinds in our defense pro- 
gram is reflected in the fact that a total of $3.8 billion is planned 
for obligation in fiscal year 1961. ‘This is a larger sum than any pre- 
vious year. Of this amount, approximately $2.2 billion will oo for 
the four main strategic missilese—ATLAS. TITAN. MINUTEMAN 
and POLARIS—as compared with $1.6 billion in 1960 and $1.3 billion 
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in 1959. Including R.D.T. & E. and military construction—and in the 
case of POLARIS, the cost of the submarines—the amount programed 
for these four systems will rise from about $2.4 billion in 1959 to about 
$3.4 billion in 1961, an increase of over 40 percent. 

While discussing the strategic missile systems, I would like to point 
out that the ATLAS has now reached a point in its development-pro- 
duction cycle where it should be, and is being placed on a fully 
funded basis, in the same manner as any other procurement program. 
Heretofore, all the Air Force ballistic missiles have been funded on a 
level of effort basis. The new obligational authority for ATLAS 
in this budget, together with prior year funds, will provide missiles 
for all 13 squadrons. Additional funds, however, will be needed to 
complete the installation and checkout of equipment and for ground 
support equipment. Although financed under “Military construction,” 
it is worth noting here that the 1961 budget will substantially com- 
plete the financing of facilities for all 13 squadrons. 

$421.5 million will be applied to BOMARC and $111.4 million to 
NIKE-HERCULES, both in accordance with the integrated air de- 
fense plan presented to the Congress last ye: illion is i 
cluded for the HOUND DOG air-to-surface missile to complete, 
almost entirely, the presently planned program, and $10 million is 
provided for a start on a follow-on, air-to-surface missile. 

A wide variety of other missiles will also be purchased in 1961: 
TALOS, TERRIER, and TARTAR for fleet air defense; SPAR- 
ROW ITI, SIDEWINDER, and FALCON for use by Navy and Air 
Force interceptors: the BULLPUP air-to-surface missile for close 
support of ground forces by the Navy, the Marine Corps, and the Air 
Force; and the QUAIL decoy missile for use by B-52’s. 

Of particular importance to the improvement of our ground forces’ 
capabilities will be the planned purchase of HAWK and RED EYE 
for the defense of the ground forces in the field against aircraft attack, 
and SERGEANT, HONEST JOHN, LITTLE JOHN, and an anti- 
tank missile to provide a wide range of firepower in support of the 
ground forces. 

Obligations for ships in 1961 will total about $1.7 billion—substan- 
tially above the level of 1960, but about $100 million less than in 1959. 
The increase in 1961 over 1960 is especially marked in the case of the 
new obligational authority provided for shipbuilding. As Secretary 
Gates pointed out, technological changes and other growth factors 
have caused ship costs to increase substantially over initial estimates. 
This has complicated management of the program and has necessitated 
repeated requests to the Congress for additional funds. It was there- 
fore decided to fully fund to completion in the 1961 budget, all of the 
prior years’ shipbuilding programs, as well as the 1961 program, allow- 
ing for all normal cost growth factors. Barring unanticipated 
changes in basic ship char acteristics, the cost estimates used in the 
1961 ‘budget request should preclude future requests to Congress for 
additional funds to « complete ships already authorized. 

This new policy involves covering cost increases on fiscal year 1960 
and prior years’ programs in the amount of $829 million, including 
$307 million in actual cost increases reported between December 1958 
and December 1959, and $522 million in additional cost increases 
which the Navy estimates will occur before all of these ships are com- 
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pleted. Funds to cover the $829 million will be provided from two 
sources: (1) $512 million included in the fiscal year 1961 NOA request ; 
(2) $317 million by reprograming fiscal year 1960 new obligational 
authori ity previously earmarked for five ships which will not be 
awarded in 1960. 

The 1961 shipbuilding program provides for 20 new ship starts and 
15 conversions or modernizations. New construction will include an 
attack carrier, three guided missile frigates, two guided missile de- 
stroyers, three POLARIS submarines, three other nuclear- powered 
attack submarines, and eight miscellaneous vessels. The experimental] 
submarine, A/bacore, will be converted, and 14 destroyers will under- 
go major modernization at a cost of about $142 million as part of the 
fleet rehabilitation and modernization program. 

As Secretary Gates and Secretary Franke have both explained to 
this committee, the attack aircraft carrier proposed for construction 
in the 1961 shipbuilding program is to be conventionally powered. 
With the approval of the Congress. the $35 million provided last year 
for advance procurement of long leadtime reactor components for a 
nuclear-powered carrier will be applied instead to the new conven- 
tionally powered carrier. The balance of the funds required for that 
carrier is included in the 1961 budget request. The total cost of that 
carrier is $293 million, and if we apply the $35 million to it, there is an 
additional $258 million which is included in this budget now before 
this committee. 

Before passing on to the “Other” procurement category, I would 
like to point out that in addition to the $328 eillion for the three fleet 
ballistic missile submarines, there is also i included a request. for $65.2 
million for advance procurement of long leadtime items for three addi- 
tional POLARIS submarines, numbers 13 to 15. 

The “Other” procurement category shows a total of $2.8 billion of 
obligations planned in fiscal year 1963 »mmpared with haul $2.6 billion 
in 1960 and $2.2 billion in 1959. This steady upward trend reflects the 
increasing emphasis on the two main components of this category— 
electronic and communications equipment, and Army modernization. 

Obligations for electronic and communications equipment, other 
than that incorporated in complete aircraft, missiles, and ships, will 
total about $1.2 billion in 1961—down $86 million from 1960, but up 40 
percent over 1959. Funds are provided for the Ballistic Missile Early 
Warning System (BMEWS), additional computers for Semiauto- 
matic Ground Environment (S. (GE) System combat centers, an addi- 
tional increment of radars for the aircraft control and warning system 
frequency diversity program, and equipment for the worldwide com- 
munications sy stems. 

The second major portion of the “Other” procurement category— 
ordnance and vehicles—represents primarily weapons and equipment 
for the modernization of the Army and Marine Corps. Obligations 
planned for 1961 are just over $1 billion—up $200 million over 1960, 
and well over double that for 1959. 

Some examples of the ordnance and vehicle items to be procured in 
1961 are: More than 600 of the new M-—60 tanks with diesel engines and 
105 millimeter guns; 1,200 armored personnel carriers; 200 M-88 tank 
recovery vehicles; about 21,500 trucks, trailers, jeeps, and other tacti- 
cal vehicles; amphibious vehicles; the second major procurement 
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of DAVY CROCKETT, a nuclear-capable rocket for frontline 
troops; several hundred pieces of a new family of self-propelled 
artillery having greater range and mobility than current types; a 
substantial quantity of the new 7.62 millimeter, NA'TO-standard 
rifles and machineguns; and almost $200 million worth of ammuni- 
tion of all kinds. 

It is my understanding that Assistant Secretary McGuire, when he 
appears before this committee, will discuss procurement policy and 
supply management. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION 


The 1961 budget shows a total of almost $4 billion planned for 
obligation under the title of “Research, development, test, and evalu- 
ation.” ‘This figure compares with about $4.3 billion for 1960 and 
$3.5 billion for 1959. 

Some major development projects nearing completion of their test 
and evaluation phase, mainly certain aircraft and ballistic missiles, 
remain in the “Procurement” appropriation where they are identified 
as separate budget activities. Adding the amounts for these items to 
the amounts previously mentioned, total obligations for “Research, 
development, test, and evaluation” activities aggregate about $5.3 
billion in 1961 compared with $5.8 billion in 1960 and $5.1 billion in 
1959. (Expenditures for these activities in 1961 are estimated at 
$5.3 billion, the same high level as in 1960 and $1 billion more than 
1959). 

The somewhat lower level of new obligational authority and 
obligations for fiscal year 1961 results from a wide variety of factors. 
For example, SATURN is being transferred to the National Aeronau- 
ties and Space Administration. Some projects, such as the F-108, 
have been terminated, and others, such as the B-70, have been cur- 
tailed. Moreover, certain major developments are progressing into 
the production stage: for example, the ATLAS missile. Other pro- 
jects, however, such as PERSHING, POLARIS, and MINUTEMAN, 
will be continued at a high level. 

Dr. York, the Director of Defense Research and Engineering, will 
discuss the programs funded in these appropriations when he appears 
here later. The committee may wish to insert in the record at this 
point a table (attachment H) summarizing the research, development, 
test, and evaluation program, by budget activity, for the 3 fiscal 
vears, 1959 through 1961. 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION 


The military construction estimates are not included in the bill 
now before this subcommittee, but to round out this résumé of the 
1961 military functions budget, I would like to mention that a total 
of $1,382 million is planned for obligation for this purpose in 1961. 
This is $115 million less than the amount planned for 1960 and $366 
million less than 1959. Mr. Bryant, the Assistant Secretary of De- 
fense (Properties and Installations) will discuss these programs in 
detail before the Military Construction Subcommittee. 
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SUMMARY OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET BY ORGANIZATIONAL 
COMPONENT 


In terms of organizational components, the $40,927 million of new 
obligational availability for the military functions of the Depart- 
ment of Defense will provide: 


a arr at a ct cities ecb bk iain mens cement $9, 806, 000, 000 
a alien ich jasc cs ln emai 12, 073, 000, 000 
os eae een nine ea aaa 17, 767, 000, 000 
a ews aati aia a mis aaa * 1, 281, 000,000 


1 Including $215,000,000 for the Advanced Research Projects Agency. 
The $42,412 million of “Direct obligations” will provide: 


ccc hibernate leiabas do hs a east ve a de i hacen balamn noo $10, 008, 000, 000 
a a an cet ibn lhe neice di aeietan dec aarilabba 12, 139, 000, 000 
SI a a das cence bimenee eahisuaen ate 18, 994, 000, 000 
ee Las oetarinenae sisal beak tea dian saaaadMiatascile iendnime 11, 271, 000, 000 


1 Including $215,000,000 for ARPA. 
The $40,995 million of “Expenditures” will provide: 


NN kt aa Se i ah anemic bee $9, 383, 000, 000 
Fi irae nde << ea alten amped eeeeeeen wenn 11, 683, 000, 000 
I tlamecachaere Spee ieee sesisstiatenals 18, 614, 000, 000 
ce ests celal aed eevee ile acaba taatareds 71,315, 000, 000 


1Including $237,000,000 for ARPA. 


It should be noted that the figures cited for ARPA are adjusted for 
the transfers made to Air Force and proposed to be made to the Na- 
tional Aeronautics and Space Administration (NASA). 

The transfer of the SATURN project to NASA involves $140 mil- 
lion in new obligational authority and obligations, and $60 million in 
expenditures. Included in the $40,995 million of Defense Department 
expenditures is $34 million in SATURN expenditures against 1960 
and prior year programs. 

The table marked “Attachment I” provides a comparison of “New 
obligational authority,” “Direct obligations,” and “Expenditures by 
service,” for the 3 fiscal years, 1959 through 1961. 


STOCK FUNDS 


Included in the total new obligational availability figure is $350 mil- 
lion in transfers from the stock funds of the Department of Defense 
in lieu of new appropriations. Mr. Ford commented, in the course of 
Secretary Gates’ appearance before this committee, that the stock funds 
“seem to be a never-ending well of obligational authority.” While it is 
true that 1961 is the sixth successive year for which such transfers 
have been recommended, we like Mr. Ford, would not wish to leave 
the impression that this trend can continue indefinitely. As Mr. Mc- 
Neil also pointed out last year, the time may come when the Depart- 
ment of Defense will have to request new appropriations for the stock 
funds. There is a limit to how far we can draw down inventory levels 
and yet accomplish properly the job that has to be done. 
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APPORTIONMENTS 


I understand that this and other committees of the Congress have 
been’ concerned in past years with the functioning of the apportion- 
ment process. As Mr. McNeil pointed out last year, special arrange- 
ments have been made with the Bureau of the Budget which greatly 
facilitate prompt apportionment of funds. Our records show that for 
the current fiscal year, 91.3 percent of all the funds planned for ap- 
portionment had actually been apportioned within 30 days after en- 
actment of the appropriations. The latest report shows that, as of 
December 31, 1959, 94.5 percent of the total planned for apportion- 
ment has been apportioned. 

I understand this morning from what they tell me that as of Jan- 
uary 26 apportionments amounted to 96.5 percent of the plan, which, 
as 1 understand, is a vast improvement over prior years. We hope 
to even improve that in the years to come. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF APPROPRIATIONS COMMITTEE REPORTS 


Mr. Chairman, one of the primary functions of the Assistant Secre- 
tary of Defense (Comptroller) is to insure that the necessary actions 
are taken within the Department of Defense to carry out the pro- 
visions of the Appropriation Act and to implement the recommenda- 
tions of the committee reports. The procedure used to accomplish 
this may be of interest to you. Immediately upon the enactment of 
the appropriation bill, an analysis is made of its provisions and of 
the directives, suggestions, and comments contained in the committee 
reports. Where specific actions are required that are directly within 
the Comptroller’s jurisdiction, the necessary steps are undertaken 
immediately. Where responsibility for action falls outside the Comp- 
troller’s Office, the matter is brought to the attention of the appro- 
priate program manager, either at the OSD level or in the military 
departments. Action is usually taken in coordination with the Comp- 
troller and full information is furnished my office. Should the com- 
mittee desire it for the record, there is available a copy of the 
memorandum initiating the actions required for fiscal year 1960. 

Summary information regarding the status of these items has al- 
ready been made available to the committee staff. More detailed in- 
formation on each of the items is now available and can be furnished 
for the record. I have already touched on some of the matters raised 
by last year’s committee reports. Others were discussed by Secretary 
Gates when he appeared before you, and the witnesses that follow 
will also be prepared to discuss the details of any such actions falling 
within their areas of responsibility. 

There was, however, one item of particular concern to the com- 
mittee last year, which I would like to discuss at this time; namely, 
the reprograming of appropriated funds. In implementing the pro- 
visions of the committee report, a complete study of the existing 
instructions regarding the reporting of reprograming actions to the 
Congress was made during the weeks immediately following final 
action on the fiscal year 1960 Defense Appropriation Act. Subse- 
quently, Department of Defense Instruction No. 7250.5 was issued 
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on October 23, 1959, revising the procedures instituted by the Depart- 
ment of Defense in December 1955. 

The problem of providing the committee with information on re- 
programing actions in a timely manner has been given the most 
serious thought and every effort has been made to assure that, at 
all times, matters of interest are ns reported to the Congress. 
During the development of the revised procedure for reporting, an 
interim report was made to this committee last October. The first 
report under the provisions of the revised instruction was recently 
made available to the committee. Since it was not possible to institute 
the revised procedures at the start of the fiscal year, the first report 
as of December 15, 1959, was in the form of a quarterly summary of 
all reprograming actions, together with a brief explanation of the 
major items. Now that the revised procedures are in operation, major 
reprograming actions, meeting the criteria established by the com- 
mittee, will be transmitted immediately after approval, on a case-by- 
case basis. We feel sure that you will find these reports completely 
responsive to your direction and that they will assist the committee 
in the conduct of its business. 

Mr. Chairman, this concludes my prepared statement. I and my 
associates will be glad to try to answer any questions you may have. 
If we cannot respond at this time we shall provide the information 
as soon as possible. 

I have a series of tabulations which I would like to submit for the 
record at this point. 

Mr. Manon. The tabulations will be included in the record at this 
point. 

(The tabulations follow :) 
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New OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY AND EXPENDITURES, FiscaL YEAR 1961 


President’s budget document compared with initial service submissions and planning 
















































































objectives 
[Millions of dollars] 
Initial service sub- | 
Initial planning missions as related to| President’s budget 
objectives the initial planning estimates 
objectives 
New ob- |} Expendi- | New ob-| Expendi- | New ob-| Expendi- 
ligational tures | tures ligational tures 
authority authority authority 
a | 
Department of Defense, totals: 
Basic submissions............-.- 40, 135 40, 590 37, 670 | OI ees e, sical 
Addendum submissions.......-- 3, 612 1, 204 3,076 | A; ae lacseowces eaccescoss 
Additional submission. -........ gSaele ae anes ahi tei meio 3, 169 | GEE Scewine iatces Aa 
- ——— ————E ee 
Total, new obligational avail- | 
ability and expenditures. -_-__ 43, 747 41, 794 1 43,915 42, 628 40, 92 40, 995 
Transfers from revolving funds..|......-.-- inneeaaee . a patecdus Ph eet. 
Total, new obligational au- 
thority.... i etstatsca tesa alin lik aan a lak as ae secant ant ; 
Department of the Army: Eee nr | 
Basic submission siaditiaaat 9, 548 | 9, 284 9, 549 9, 284 pe i dcewen 
Addendum submission. - --.--- 771 | 257 771 257 | Sanne elicit 
Additional submission._.......-. . 1, 194 205 - Sis few endessanee 
|= —— —— - — 
Total, new obligational avail- 
ability and expenditures- -- 10, 319 9, 541 11, 514 9, 746 9, 806 9, 383 
Transfers from revolving funds-.| ae ant ‘ OAR Ts s Ciseaiesin 
Total, new obligational au- | | 
2 9, 546 |. .--.--.-.-- 
Department of the Navy: | / | | 
Basic submission ‘ i 11, 203 11,467 | 11,203 11, 467 | Ce napnmaes 
Addendum submission ‘ 1, 068 356 | 1, 068 356 | “ cia 
———— ee $$ | | ———. 
Total, new obligational avail- | | 
ability and expenditures 12, 271 | 11, 823 12, 271 11,823 | 12,073 11, 683 
Transfers from revolving funds-- selene came cide dakee@wl —60 ee 
Total, new obligational au- | | 
thority.-.- LS dUdtinedebintacbunaddennoctaangaiehsiietemsneewel | 12,018 |}-.-... 
Department of the Air Force: | | 
Basie submission ------ Suk eon 18, 343 15, 542 | 18, 343 | ; a ‘ 
Addendum submission- - - -.----| 1, 557 519 | 1,022 | S19 }....-..... -- 
Additional submission- ----- oa Baia ae 1,815 | WO Soo alloca 
r > 
Total, new obligational avail- | | 
ability and expenditures---- 19, 566 | 18, 862 18, 379 | 19,345 | 17,767 18, 614 
Transfers from revolving funds--| Sibcetnaeneewesie bake cteieas =i WN Foxes cchaws 
Total, new obligational au- | 
thority......... Lnaméuaken dal scscseinsttanct See ST TEF West cnconinse 
Office of the Secretary of Defense: | | 
Basic submission aos ena 1, 376 | 1, 497 1, 376 | ee ee Seesecce 
Addendum submission. -_...-_--} 216 72 216 | ISP Ne wsedies |------------ 
Additional submission. _........|..-.....--]...-.-.- 160 | 145 | aaa 
Total, new obligational au- | | | 
thority and expenditures-... 1, 591 | 1,569 | 11,751 1,714 | 1, 281 | 1,315 


— ae SD 


! Initial submission includes $250,000,000 for the SATURN program, whereas no amount is included in 
the column ‘‘President’s budget estimates”’ since funding for this program in 1961 was transferred to NASA, 


Source: OSD Comptroller, EFAD-379, Jan. 18, 1960 (R). 
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Service submissions and President’s budget estimate 


[Millions of dollars] 





| 
Initi: al service] President’s 


A ppropriation title | submission ! | budget 
| (adjusted) | estimate 
| 





Ttile I, military eg | 








Military personnel, Army----.----- : inh CeElee se 3, 521 | 2 3, 521 
Military personnel, Navy- ; eo Re os : ne 2, 593 | 2 2, 588 
Military personnel, Mari neC orps- : Se aaa See | 607 | 607 
Military personnel, Air Force Cant Rad ae jones : 4, 078 2 4,060 
Reserve personnel, Army-.--- ; a é 220 200 
Reserve personnel, Navy--.-.-----.-- ped SrattAbeh g8 88 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps... ane ok eae ee 25 25 
Reserve personnel, Air Force oi tee ee oe ae bs 56 | 54 
National Guard personnel, aT: 5 ‘ : 201 199 
National Guard personnel, Air Force ; ek , 48 | 46 

tetired pay, Department of Defense eee , 775 | 775 
Proposed for later transmission: Retired pay, Department of Defense__-_|._--.----- aa 24 

Total, title I, military personnel , 12, 213 12, 187 

Title II, operation and maintenance: | | 
Operation and maintenance, Army------- 3, 112 
Operation and maintenance, Navy-- + 2, 550 
Operation and maintenance, Marine C orps- Es 176 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force__-- | 4, 282 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard__- 157 | 157 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard 174 176 
National Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice, Army | 1} (?) 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska communication system, Army_-- 6 | 7 
Salaries and expenses, Secretary of Defense- | 20 20 
Claims, Department of Defense __ | 17 | 17 
Contingencies, Department of Defense 30 | 30 
Salaries and expenses, Court of Military Appeals, Department of Defense_| (3) | (3) 
Ships’ stores profits, Navy (indefinite special fund) ’ 5 | (4) 
ai = = aati 
Total, title II, operation and maintenance. = 10, 559 10, 527 
Title III, procurement: | 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army--. e 2 2, 453 1, 337 
Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy 2, 244 2.113 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy. -- 1,890 2, 032 
Other procurement, Navy- : j 481 434 
Procurement, Marine Corps 118 | 94 
Aircraft procurement, Air Force | 3, 812 | 2, 994 
Missile, procurement, Air Force | 2,610 3, 024 
Other procurement, Air Force 1, 219 1, 057 
Total, title ITI, procurement sae f 14, 827 13, 085 
Title IV, Research, development, test, and evaluation: 
Research, development, test, oe evaluation, Army --._--.-- Z es 1, 121 | 1, 042 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy - --._----- ‘ 1, 268 1, 169 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Air Force___- 1, 419 | 1, 334 
Salaries and expenses, Advanced Research Projects Agency, Departme nt | | 
ment of Defense maces | 5504 | 215 
Emergency fund, Department (aAbaNGs 2s. eon. crovigcaaal 150 | 150 
Total, title IV, research, development, tests, and evaluation ___. 4 5 4, 463 3, 910 
Military construction: | 
Military construction, Army----_------- ; emigre 2 i 634 209 
Military construction, Navy -------.--- a uemeeis ; a 211 190 
Military construction, Air Force._.........-----. edema Ke 900 | 725 
Military construction, Army Reserve---_-.......--------- caaeenet ; 19 12 
Military construction, Naval Reserve__.....------- ee ae 7% 4 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve____...-...----.-- = ‘ 10 | 4 
Military construction, Army National Guard ‘ : 13 8 
Military construction, Air National Guard. ____-_- S pin | 12 , 
Military construction, Army (special foreign currence y y progr: "| a = 2 
Military construction, Navy (special foreign currency program) sca aZin 3 
Military construction, Air Force (special foreign currency program) ete 4 
Loran stations, Department of Defense__-_._.._......-_---- pasawccusel 17 20 
Total, military construction--___--_-- as ‘ eee 1, 823 l, 188 
Revolving funds..---- ere ald ae uanoue ada kee cenewéaeias r stats 30 30 
Total, new obligational availability__- th eB 5 43, 915 2 40, 927 
‘Transfers from revolving funds. ----- os th bE gh icine Sa ow ae anme adn aan oe —350 
Total, ew Olea onel GTOTIEY. « «5 ose cccccccccdatcccdwacdseses 5 43, 915 40, 577 





nT 


1 Service submissions, prepared and reviewed on the old appropriation structure, have been adjusted to 
permit comparison with ‘‘President’s budget estimate’’ on the new appropriation structure. Amounts 








include basie and addendum submissions and additional submissions not in either the basic or addendum 
submissions. 
2 Includes transfer from stock fund. 
3 Less than $500,000. 


4 Subsequent to submission of the service request, this account was reclassified from a special fund to a 
trust fund account. 


5 Includes $250,000,000 for the SATURN program, whereas no amount is included in the column 
“President’s budget estimate”’ since funding for this program in 1961 was transferred to NASA. 


Analysis of planned utilization of additional appropriations provided by the Congress 
over budget request, fiscal year 1960 


[Thousands of dollars] 








| 
| 


Not applied to “add-on” 


Service submissions and President’s budget estimate—Continued 
| 
' 





programs 
Additional citectampaimntns Meroe A. ts stinky 
appro- Applied to | 
Item and appropriation title priation “add-on” Applied to 
provided by programs Savings in finance 
the Congress l-year fiscal year 
accounts 1961 program 
requirements 
Maintaining Army Reserve strength at 300,000 
and Army National Guard strength at 
Pa ito mcrdcndnidinl dle sc ckieliane i atemdancsnnle 14, 200 140, 200° A, Se 
Reserve personnel, Army_..-.---------- oces 29, 700 29, RS ee 
Netional Guard personnel, Army. alate 43, 000 GN Wiese 5 cn civacadteasdeaneseeen 
} Operation and maintenance, Army... a taal 48, 800 | 41, 800 | PE Cdn dheacianciaicuadlh 
Operation and maintenance, Army Na- 
URINE SI as cumemnn 5, 700 GTi dccniceecctcclasedamessouns 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, 
Bits cncvaanes SekapupaawPuiaiiamnincaiand 20, 000 20, 000 a ia ciate i 
Maintaining Marine Corps strength at 200,000- 43, 100, | 43, 100 
Military personnel, Marine Corps-.-..------- "32, BA Necccintticme ss citaiedil 82, 700 |.....----~.-«< 
Operation and maintenance, Navy--------- f 5, 900 aiuengslannbiaiaials cl Ce ee 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps. he PP rie diciandarcitiamhanhe BOO Necadenusenenee 
NIKE-ZEUS anti-ICBM and/or Army moder- 
nization: Procurement of equipment and 
missiles, Army 





Silke cs hws Wilma cies On ence Aipiig einai 375, 000 200, a 1175, 000 








SN a et het 137, 300, TI eee 














Increase in ASW capability 
Aircraft and related procurement, Navy- 21, 300 21, 300 eins ediiconcneierarcels léecansncecsinn 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy-------- 64, 200 Ge lebbsudéakdsteccalaneddnenesacel 
Procurement of ordnance and ammunition, | 
PR conn 5 ath Sie suche anion mlm a aoe 6, 800 | On i ecciecindl Sanacandoselen 
Research, development, test, and evalua- | 
CR PNG oo sce co cocmscemcmcnceesdmecund 45, 000 SGI inékccnssen= -|-- cnnicinwescalinil 
-— —— = = —— —4 — = | 
Advance procurement for nuclear-powered car- an 
rier: Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy----- NO aniseuswuicmen ee Pabeubesacun 35, 000 
Downpayment on additional ATLAS missiles: | 
Missile procurement, Air Force---..-.-..---- 85, 000 | 2 85, 000 ra icik emanates scvncsedous 
) MINUTEMAN see qeepeinn ICBM pro- 
NII os Gicccdhakiclnics a excite ahi ech shit ean Guede iexaeo wel | 87, 000 | ae See ee 
) Missile procurement, Air Force-.--..-- = 77,1 000 | THON iscbcsecaes nla émieddcciaae 
) Research, development, test, and ev valua- | | 
) ee ee eee 10, 000 PE awhtnctukrnctecite giicecich tabs 
= —= s } = 
National Guard construction: Military con- | y 
i struction, Army National Guard___-__-_-- 12, 219 |-- sétntncahanlavdcewressess 12, 219 
3 “4 
y Total, Department of Defense “ 921, 819 | 649, 500 | 50, 100 222, 219 
) | ee ee : a 
3 Recapitulation by service: | | | ” 
{ Department of the Army-_--- : 534, 419 | 340, 200 | 7,000 187, 219 
) | Department of the Navy---- od = 215, 400 137, 300 43, 100 35, 000 
Department of the Air Force........-- 172, 000 DIRE ln cbacdeunwsowsletuiienesmecuam 
R 


! Related to $137,000,000 add-on for NIKE-ZEUS and $38,000,000 of the add-on for other modernization 
7 currently unprogramed and applied as a general offset to appropriation requirement for Army’s 1961 pro- 
0 grams 
2? Applied to ATLAS/TITAN. 
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Military functions 
summary by service, fiscal years 1951-61 


[Millions of dollars] 


-Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expe 





nditure, 









































| OSD and 
Available for expenditure Total Army Navy | Air inter- 
| Foree service 
| | activities 
—_— _ — — — — ——— — — a a 2g ——E ——— ee — ea 
: | 
FISCAL YEAR 1951 | | 
Adjustments to unexpended balance brought forward. —19 | —9 | —6 | —4 Lanaenae 
Equals: Revised unexpended balance brought : eee J : 4 ee Gees 
- forward... raed | 9,854 | 2,436] 3,584] 3,823 10 
> us: | | 
New expenditure availability.- ; ----| 48,179 19,282 | 12,396] 15,816 684 
rransfers, net. -.-..... 94 84 62 —240 
| 
7 n : P as ~| as | —_ “a 
: Equals: Total available. ........-- maaamaccale | 58,033 | 21,813 16, 064 19, 702 455 
SS: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) -_-_..-- 19, 772 | 7,478 | 5, 584 6, 349 362 
NE NE shai ee ore eran neces be bin 115 | 31 | 67 18} (th 
— om — — —_ | — 
Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1951__- 38, 145 | 14, 304 10, 413 | 13, 335 | 93 
{ j | | | 
’ FISCAL YEAR 1952 | 
Z Plus: | | 
New expenditure availability_-- -.| 60,494 | 21,633 | 16,088 22, 244 | 529 
0 Oe a —2 | —24 | 30 76 | —83 
* i Equals: total available____- i nae 98, 638 35, 913 26, 531 35, 655 | 539 
me" RSS: | 
° : | | | | 
c: Expenditures, actual (combined statement) ______| 38,972 | 15,708 | 10,161 12, 711 392 
A. Lapsed funds_- : ASE STE 322 | 93 | 138 89 | 2 
= sled PO tne S a 
— Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, i952_| 59, 344 20,113 | 16,232 | 22, 855 | 145 
rt FIscaL YEAR 1953 
“ Adjustments to unexpended balance brought for- | 
Bs cp aot wannhicackshhs Peheskqualensaschebonee 178 180 3 | 1 (t) 
oh a. ase aa i sales sipieiitedalaanes\ ocesalia 
a Equals: Revised unexpended balance brought | 
forward...... csosse) | 00,822 20, 292 16, 229 22, 856 144 
we Plus: | 
= New expenditure availability. -_.-- 47, 028 13, 232 12, 651 20, 596 550 
_ UMMM cole cake ecarasisgucbenseseinewie (!) 277 —96 | —173 | —8 
we jini ontlinbe “= stilt eee 
ane Equals: Total available --| 106, 550 | 33, 801 28,784 | 43,279 | 687 
wes Less 
= Expenditures, actual (combined statement)___..| 43, 711 16,337 | 11,878 | 15,087 409 
R Lapsed funds---- ‘ mecel 573 | 162 | 250 | 118 43 
*, | — et a — ~ stage aT rg 
me Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1953....| 62,267 | 17,302 16, 656 | 28, O74 235 
me | | 
a FISCAL YEAR 1954 
| | | 
Adjustment to unexpended balance brought for- | | 
ward 8_ pce Gal —115 —95 | —14 | —6 
Equals: Revised unexpended balance brought ‘ | 
forward___- ak uote | 62,152 7,207 | 16,642 28, 068 | 235 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability_........--..-..---- | 34,507| 12,947] 9,372| 11,418 | 70 
ES ---| 174] 138] 50 | —7 | 21 
Rescissions acai ee —535 | —285 —250 | ‘ 
Equals: Total available--._ 95,950 | 29,731 | 25,715 | 39,479 1, 026 
Less: | 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) _ __-- 40, 336 12, 910 | 11, 293 | 15, 668 464 
SR NNND MENNNI i ind ac cembwabkeennae | 527 189 118 | 155 | 65 
Equals unexpended balance, June 30, 1954.--.- 55,087 | 16,631 | 14,305 | 23, 655 496 


Note.—Amounts will not necessarily add to totals due to rounding. 


1 Less than $0.5 million. 

2 Adjustments to reflect change in accounting procedure throughout Government in handling of Economy 
Act working funds. 

3 Reflects reclassification of certain appropriations from “military” to “civil functions.”’ 
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Military functions—Estimated expenditures and amounts available 
summary by service, fiscal years 1951-6 1—-Continue 


i expenditure, 













































































[Millions of dollars] 
OSD and 
Available for expenditure Total Army Navy Air inter- 
Force service 
activities 
FIscaAL YEAR 1955 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability 7, 660 9, 766 11, 637 666 
PRRs MER ech dtbecscncitaGbesneaqckideos cen —210 —8 250 ~100 
ROE iRise dettbiaiitd ccdmupwewainenies —800 —225 aN i roddu nada 
Bawdls: Total GVEUSOII. 6 coccccndcckicancacce. 83, 698 23, 282 23, 838 35, 517 1, 062 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) - ---- 35, 532 8, 899 9, 733 16, 407 494 
SD a a eee Seen 2, 804 1, 724 735 326 19 
Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1955_-.- 45, 362 12, 658 13, 371 18, 784 549 
Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from unde- 
Be ee ee Se ee (4, 178) (902) (245) GGA cccecncss 
FiscaL YEAR 1956 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability.............------- 33, 937 7, 849 9, 648 15, 772 667 
"TODGIES DER, cistendwuncscubiiiinenwedasatiins —816 —750 —66 —85 85 
TERIOR osc onectcewoec neuen eneeeenirmatinwen —1, 658 —700 — 503 ie 
Corals: TO CVAUROIG isc cccscencivevcccscuns 76, 825 19, 057 22, 450 34, 016 1,301 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) - - --- 35, 791 8, 702 9, 744 16, 749 596 
SADIE COREE danicnuiceonst-eoweinintiaieummoin 2, 544 1,779 320 178 266 
Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1956_- P 38, 490 8, 576 12, 386 17, 089 439 
Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from “unde- 
Hieered BEA CPOM: joc ons ccdcatancducce ucouvesue (2, 642) (872) (220) MME scien’ 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 ~ 
Plus 
New expenditure availability ._........----- 36, 742 7, 901 10, 478 17, 697 666 
Transfers, net... —114 —169 —49 81 23 
Rescissions —718 —467 —201 WU lo ccdecsens 
Bavels: Total evaliaties .vcc.scecisncccsccs 74, 400 15, 842 22, 613 34, 816 1, 128 
Less: 
Expenditures, actual] (combined statement) - - - -- 38, 439 9, 063 10, 398 | 18, 363 615 
Unobligated balances withdrawn.........---..- 1, 301 476 377 | 138 309 
Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1957. -- 34, 660 6, 303 _ 11, 838 Pe 16, 316 204 
Memo; Anticipated reimbursements from undeliv- 
ered MAP orders z y _ (2, 252) (649) 7 COI cesar nti 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability n 37, 330 8, 128 10, 693 17, 781 777 
Transfers, net... ona —645 —455 —190 weae 
Lece: PUMMS: Totalavaitable.-. 71,345 | 13,976| 22,341 | 34,047| 981 
OSS: 
Expenditures, actual (combined state mont) ak ae 39, 062 9, 051 10,906 | 18,435 669 
Unobligated balances withdrawn 199 40 43 | 96 19 
Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1958 32, 085 4, 885 11, 392 15, 516 293 
Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from undeliv- 
ered MAT GNOME... siccccancsaninss a Sae er (2, 232) (1, 080) (262) (890) |... -- 
FIscaAL YEAR 1959 
Adjustment to unexpended balance brought forward 4 —2 —2 | 
Equals: Revised wenencenmens balance brought 
; forward_- Ris aii iain hae aoe Cena 32, 083 4, 885 11, 390 15, 516 293 
Jus: 
New expenditure availability... ...........-.-.-- 41, 706 9, 759 11,979 18, 712 1, 255 
Transfers, net... ice amhabternd —627 —385 —177 —39 —25 
: Equals: Total available. ...................... 73, 162 | 14, 259 23, 192 34, 189 1, 522 
#88: 
Expenditures, actual (combined statement) ...... 41, 233 9, 468 11, 728 19, 084 953 
Unobligated balances withdrawn..............-- 294 | 119 93 | 32 51 
Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1959___. 31, 635 4, 673 11, 371 15, 073 518 
Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from unde- 
EOCENE 1 (1, 735)! (801) (353) I scasscoiws 


* Reflects recalssification of ‘‘Ships’ stores profits, Navy” to trust fund. 
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[Millions of dollars) 


| 


Available for expenditure 





FISCAL YEAR 1960, ESTIMATED 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability..................-- 
Proposed supplemental..__...................---- 
cea mid 


mens; “Totel avadieiile. «oo. e cs eee 


ss: 
SN es cn enianawnetmeseane 7 
Unobligated balances withdrawn.-........-.---- 


| 

Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1960_---| 
Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from undeliv- 

Sn Le RN oe ce ened etaannee | 


FIscAL YEAR 1961, ESTIMATED 
Plus: 
New expenditure availability._................-- 
Proposed for later transmission. -----.-------- 
RETIN sd ose oS. a cunabns dowssiccacews 


Equals: Total available_...........--- 
Less: 





Expenditures 
Unobligated balances withdrawn---..--...--- 


Equals: Unexpended balance, June 30, 1961_--- 
Memo: Anticipated reimbursements from undeliv- 





Military functions—Estimated expenditures and amounts available for expenditure, 
summary by service, fiscal years 1951-61—-Continued 























OSD and 

Total Army Navy Air inter- 

Force service 
activities 
41, 052 9, 960 11, 313 18, 500 1, 279 
DE A ctecn xe Bconds et Weise eee 
—433 —282 —99 —48 —4 
72, 279 14, 350 22, 585 33, 551 1, 793 
40, 945 9, 349 11, 571 18, 823 1, 202 
98 45 4 2 7 
31, 236 4, 956 10, 970 14, 725 584 
(1, 343) (716) (289) ee 
40, 903 9, 806 12, 073 17, 767 1, 257 
OA oes Se aes 24 
—351 — 261 —60 "HD Teéacececuc 
71,812} 14,501 22.983 | 32, 462 | 1, 865 
40,995 | 9, 383 11, 683 | 18, 614 1, 315 
= igre inten ta sot OE sds to wae eee lonadeseees locessenees 
30, 817 | 5, 118 11,300 | 13,848 550 
(1, 586) (282) | (139) | (15)| (1, 149) 





Fiscal year 1961 budget summary 
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New obligational authority, direct obligations, and expenditures, fiscal years 1959-61 


[Millions of dollars] 










































































New obligational Direct obligations Expenditures 
authority 
Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 
year year year year year year year year year 
1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 
MILITARY FUNCTIONS 
Military personnel_........- 11,998 | 12,088 | 12,187 | 11,929 | 12,008 | 12,187 | 11,801 | 11,959 12, 146 
Active Forces............. 110, 709 |110, = 110, 77 “10, 669° 10, 621 10, 77 10, 544 | 10, 592 10, 741 
Reserve Forces_....----.- 649 612 625 679 612 616 667 611 
ae 640 715 799 635 708 799 641 700 794 
Operation and maintenance.| 10, 10,195 | 10, 10,317 | 10,627 | 10, 132 | 10, 300 [ 10,2 527 | 10,384 | 10,137 | 10,321 
PURINE, cs dcccéckcee ne 14, 293 13, 090 | 13, 085 14, 800 | 13, 605 | “14, 364 “14, 410 13, 943 r 3, 602 
PR cs oes ils cto nuens 6, 134 6, 143 4, 753 a 004 5, 940 6, 013. 7, 658 6, 670 6, 027 
DONO 2A okkc bens cusun | 4, 107 3, 244 3, 825 3,702 | 3,540 3, 805 3, 339 3, 500 3, 479 
Ships. i ae oe 1, 947 1,139 | 2,035 | 1,846] 1,500 1, 740 1,493 1, 651 1, 644 
No etait: 2, 105 2, 563 2, 471 2, 248 2, 624 2, 806 1, 9% 921 2, 121 2, 451 
Research, development, | | : = | r 2 ans ef. 
test, and evaluation _---- | 3,775 ‘* 189 3,910 | 3,544 | 4,268 | 3,952] 2,859 3, 680 3,917 
Military construction__...-- | 1,384 1,304 1,188| 1,748| 1,497| 1,382| 1,948| 1,670| 1,350 
a ——— ee SS 
Active Forces...-.....----| 1,358 ze 291} 1,153 1,687] 1,428] 1,332 | 1,862 | 1,608 1, 302 
Reserve Forces_-.-.----- | 26 73 | 35 | 61 | 69 | 50 | 86 62 57 
Revolving and management | | | | 
ROG E cei cts tncekel 57 | 30 BO |...-....| —169| —444 —350 
Subtotal____-_-- 141,703 141,077 |140,927 | 42,151 | 41,679 | 42,412 | 41, 233 | 40, 945 40, 995 
Available by transfer of | | 
year balances...-------.| —535 —430 —350 |....... . | icSiatabieesti a i on 
Total, military functions._| 41,168 | 40,647 | 40,577 | 42,151 | 41,679 | 42,412 | 41,233 | 40,945 | 40,995 
Military assistance_-.-..--- 1,515 | 1,300 2, 000 2,012 1,748 | 1,797 | 2,340 | 1,800 | 750 
Grand total, DOD mili- | | | 
tary (military functions | | 
and military assistance) -_| 42, 683 41,947 | 42,577 44,163 | 43,427 | 44,209 | 43,573 | 42, 745 42, 745 
} | | | | } 


1 New obligational availability 


, including transfers of prior-year balances. 





Note.—Data are adjusted to refiect comparability with fiscal year 1961 appropriation structure. 


Research, development, test, and evaluation—Direct obligations, fiscal year 1959-61 


{Millions of dollars] 














| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate |i961 estimate 
| | | 

RI CE ote eo eeanneemnanneiwe eer 410.7 549. 1 535. 2 
Aircraft and related equipment... ..............22.---2--2---.- | 419.5 | 502. 0 446, 2 
Missiles and related equipment -.-_.....................-......- 1, 343.5 | 1, 498.3 1, 481.6 
Military astronautics and related equipment..-.----.---.-.-_- 324.1 | 408. 0 318.0 
Ships and small craft and related equipment. ___...........--- 163.4 | 164. 4 151. : 

Ordnance, combat vehicles, and related equipment ---....-..-- 197.0 | 198.9 177.5 
i ok tS IR acta has sci Stout aie inion wii 434. 4 558. 3 460.5 
Programwide management and support.-...............-.-.-- 251.0 248. 4 231.0 
ee ae on Sie ia, aa itas an ewnniusd obasié mieweews 141.0 150. 0 
ee CEU EU AUN sis oe e cncanstenbaresinneuancn 3, 543. 6 | 4, 268. 4 4,208.4 | 3,951.5 3, 951.5 
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New obligational authority, direct obligations, and expenditures—Fiscal years 
1959-61 


{Millions of dollars] 





New obligational Direct obligations Expenditures 
authority 








Fiseal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 
year year year year year year | year year year 
1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 1959 1960 1961 








Department of the el --| 9,756 | 9,960 9,806 | 9,555 | 9,966 | 10,008 n 468 | 9,349 9, 383 
Department of the Navy- 11,980 | 11,313 | 12,073 | 12,147 | 11,677 | 12,139 | 11,728 | 11, 571 11, 683 
Department of the “Air 






































osha ematnianaes 18,970 | 18,525 | 17,767 | 19,599 | 18,854 | 18,994 | 19,232 | 18,932 | 18,614 
Office of the Secretary of 
TN Sn site desecnacd 998 | 1,279] 1,281 851 1, 182 1, 271 805 | 1,093 1,315 
BN eo cucank, 41,703 | 41,077 | 40,927 | 42,151 | 41,679 | 42,412 | 41,233 | 40,945 | 40,995 
Available by transfer of 
prior year balances......| —535 | —430 — 350° Peasnead leenieatolahne aa ena Mewl euinaSoteaaa ete 
ON ne cee ell sis | 37% | —981 | ~200 |.......-]......]-....-.. ae 
I gn cate as aie ahaa ane —160 —99 PO a wcicactisens Paiginctieinis Pitssa cbsbw a Bacicra kre bP Resceamane ban cinco 
Be ee bpitckananetuaasaaean —50 —30 Bae teiaes foenmennnbynnsenns)enenso~s ----|- 3 
Total, military func- er ae mie oe) , . 
tions...........-----| 41,168 | 40,647 | 40,577 | 42,151 | 41,679 | 42,412 | 41,233 | 40,945 40, 995 
Military assistance_...-...-- 1,515 | 1,300 | 2,000 2,012 1, 748 1, 797 2, 340 1, 800 1, 750 
eee aa ae |— Saeki hacseiaa enone Mes ahs 
Grand total, DOD- | 
military (military | | 
functions and mili | | 
tary assistance) -_---- 42,683 | 41,947 | 42,577 | 44,163 43, 427 | 44,209 | 43,573 | 42,745 | 42,745 
| | | | } | | 








Note.—Includes estimates proposed for later transmission as follows: Fiscal year 1960, $25,000,000 for 
‘Military personnel, Air Force’’; fiscal year 1961, $24,000,000 for ‘‘Retired pay, DOD,’ 


Mr. Manon. Your statement has been very comprehensive and will 
prove most helpful as we proceed with our consideration of the 
defense budget. 

We will now hear General Traub. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Drrector or Army BupcGetr, OFFICE OF THE 
CoMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


General Traus. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am pleased to have the privilege of meeting with you again, and to 
initiate the detailed presentation of the Department of the Army 
budget for fiscal year 1961. 

I will summarize the fiscal year 1960 budget as currently being 
executed, highlight the fiscal year 1961 budget estimates by appro- 
priation, and outline briefly the Army’s financial plan for fiscal year 
1961. The Army appropriation directors, who will follow me, ‘will 
cover the fiscal year 1961 budget estimates in greater detail. 


HIGHLIGHTS OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


My remarks on the fiscal year 1960 budget will be limited generally 
to comparing the budget as approved by the Congress last year with 
that shown in the fiscal year 1960 column of the fiscal year 1961 bud- 
get. I have this chart to show the direct obligations based on the 
amounts appropriated by the Congress as compared with the esti- 
mated direct obligations shown in the fiscal year 1960 column of the 
fiscal year 1961 budget request. 








(The chart follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Direct obligations, fiscal year 1960 


{Millions of dollars] 





Amounts 
Fiscal year 1960 appropriation structure Based on Fiscal year Difference 
appropria- | 1960 column 
tions of fiscal year 


1961 budget 





NNN Re ce nc ckcaseeacbuoke 3, 514 
RNS UNE, ANTI 6 ins nop cg cwiinsercnmanmen ces a 232 
National Guard personnel, Army---_------- 








Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard_-- nt 152 
Operation and maintenance, Army-...---------------- ge 3, 075 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army --.---..------- 1, 755 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Army-...-..-.-- 1, 036 
eat ee ake 6 

DU ndiien tenet bane seek ceesushneetbnesacwabe 10, 005 





Note.—Excludes construction. 


General Traus. For “Military personnel, Army,” the Congress ap- 
propriated $3.233 billion and authorized the transfer of an additional 
$281 million from the Army stock fund for a total of $3.514 billion 
for fiscal year 1960 to support a strength of 870,000. The $43 million 
difference between the amount appropriated and that shown in the 
fiscal year 1960 column of the fiscal year 1961 budget request results 
from : an estimated $38 million that may not be used and could expire 
for obligation at the end of the year, saa: a $5 million directed transfer 
to the Department of Defense emergency fund. The reduced require- 
ment is due principally to a slowdown in promotions, a shortfall in 
reenlistments, a slippage in the program for proficiency pay, and a 
revision of the average rates for pay and allowances based on more 
recent fiscal data. 

For the “Reserve personnel, Army,” appropriation, Congress ap- 
propriated $232 million in fiscal year 1960 which included $30 mil- 
lion to support an increase in end strength from 270,000 to 300,000 
and an increase in the number of 6-month trainees from 17,000 to 
44,000. 

For the “National Guard personnel, Army,” appropriation, Con- 
gress appropriated $235 million including $438 million for the purposes 
of supporting an increase in the Army National Guard average 
strength from 360,000 to 400,000, an increase in the number of 6-month 
trainees from 28,000 to 63,000 and an increase in Army school training. 

For the “Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard,” ap- 
propriation, Congress appropriated $152 million in fiscal year 1960 
which included $6 million for logistical support of the added Army 
National Guard strength and for the accelerated NIKE onsite 
program. 

For each of these latter three appropriations, it is estimated that 
the funds appropriated will be fully obligated in fiscal year 1960. 

For the “Operation and maintenance, Army” appropriation, the 
Congress appropriated $3.075 billion for fiscal year 1960. Of the 
$49 million included for the increased Reserve forces strength, it is 
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estimated that because costs have not materialized to the extent 
originally estimated, $7 million will not be required and will expire 
for. obligation at yearend. The $5 million difference between the 
a ‘appropriated by the Congress and that shown in the fiscal 

‘ar 1960 column of the fiscal year 1961 budget request is the result 
of the $7 million unused balance less net transfers of $2 million 
to this account from other appropriations and Federal agencies be- 
cause of transfers of functions. 

For “Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army” in fiscal year 
1960, the Congress appropriated $1.407 billion and ‘approved a direct 
obligational program of $1.755 billion. Included in the obligational 
program is the $382.6 million appropriated by the Congress above 
the President’s budget—$20 million to 7 ure items in support of the 
increased Reserve strength of 700,000, $137 million for acceleration 
of the NIKE-ZEUS program, $238 million for increased moderniza- 
tion of the Army, modified by a reduction of $12.4 million in the 
total appropriation to require use of more competitive bidding and 
spec ifications. 

The decrease of $368 million in the direct obligation program shown 
in the fiscal year 1960 column of the fiscal year 1961 budget request 
from the amount approved by the Congress for fiscal year 1960 re- 
sulted from: Comparative transfers of $99 million to other appropria- 
tions due to shifts in functions in fiscal year 1961: reservation by 
higher authority for utilization in financing the fiscal year 1961 pro- 
gram of $137 million for NIKE-ZEUS and $38 million for modern- 
zation, and utilization of $164 million to cover deficiencies in the 

“New obligational authority” for fiscal year 1960. 

For “Research, development, test and evaluation, Ar my,” the Con- 
gress appropriated $1.036 billion in fiscal year 1960. The amount 
now shown in this appropriation is $1.101 billion in direct obligations. 
This increase of $65 million in direct obligations in the fiscal year 
1960 column of the fiscal year 1961 budget request is the result of 
additions of: $19.5 million from fiscal year 1959 DOD emergency 
funds, primarily for basic and supporting research, which were pro- 
vided the Army late in fiscal year 1959, and which will be obligated 
in fiseal year 1960; $0.6 million from fiscal year 1960 DOD emergency 
funds for the upper atmosphere rocket research facility at “Fort 
Churchill, Canada: $17.9 million fiscal year 1959 carryover funds 
also planned for obligation in fiscal year 1960, of which $12.6 million 
is for DOD agencies, “and $5.3 million is for Army activities; and $27 
million representing a comparative transfer in funds from other ap- 
propriations due to a transfer of functions in fiscal year 1961. 

The category “Other” includes the two © appropriations, “Operation 
and maintenance, Alaska communication system,” and “Promotion 
of rifle practice.” These appropriations total $7 million in obliga- 
tions as shown in the fiscal year 1960 column of the fiscal year 1961 
budget request. This is an increase of $1 million over the amount 
appropriated by the Congress for fiscal year 1960. This increase is 
in the “Operation and maintenance, Alaska communication system” 
appropriation and is in accordance with the authorization of Con- 
gress whereby commercial receipts of fiscal year 1959, and estimated 

receipts of fiscal vear 1960 in the amount of $1 million, are being 
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utilized to provide essential switchboards and terminal equipment at 
strategic points on the system. 

Before leaving the fiscal year 1960 budget, I would like to com- 
ment on the Army stock fund. The use of $175 million of cash assets 
in the fund was included in the fiscal year 1960 program to improve 
the status of mobilization reserve stocks. Only $30 million in fiscal 
year 1960 is now being programed for such usage and results from 
the need to utilize those expenditures formerly pl: anned for procure- 
ment of mobilization reserve stocks for other urgent programs. 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET 


I will now cover the appropriations requested in the fiscal year 
1961 budget. For reference purposes, I have prepared a chart show- 
ing the comparative direct obligations by appropriation for fiscal 
vears 1959, 1960, and 1961 


(The chart follows :) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


Direct obligations, fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 


[ Millions of dollars] 


Fiseal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
Appropriation | 1959 actual 1969 esti- 1961 esti- 
| mated mated 

= 5 — 
Military personnel, Army_-__- ce mia aoe i 3, 502 3, 471 | 3, 521 
Reserve personnel, Army_-_- neudenitealeeeik eee 213 232 200) 
National Guard personnel, Army a ae 209 235 | 199 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard__.. E 141 152 157 
Operation and maintenance, Army_-_-_-_-_-- ; ‘3 3, O87 3, 070 3, 112 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army_. 1,097 | 1, 387 1, 524 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Army 7 1, 021 1,191 1, 042 
Other.__. r ooo y rence ae 6 7 7 
Total... Ba a li aa Pe s 9, 276 9, 655 9, 762 


Note.—Excludes construction, 


General Trave. You will note that this chart excludes construc- 
tion appropriations requests since justifications for these appropria- 
tions are to be heard before a separate subcommittee. The amounts 
shown agree with the budget you have before you today. 

\s oe n on the chart, the fiseal year 1961 budget of $9.762 billion 
represents a net increase of $107 million over the planned obligations 
in fiscal vear 1960 of $9.655 billion. The increase in planned obliga- 
tions is due generally to higher prices of materials, salaries and serv- 
ices: thereby the over: activity level remains approximately the 
same as in fiscal year 196 

The “Military Sadat Army” 5S pA ition provides funds for 
the personnel of the Active Army and the budget estimate is based 
on the strength, composition and deployment of the Army forces. 
The $3.521 billion estimated for yey appropriation supports a 
planned beginning and end strength of 870,000 (including cadets of 
the Military Academy). There is a net increase of $50 million in this 
appropriation from the planned fiscal year 1960 obligations. This re- 
sults principally from implementation of the third phase in the 


proficiency pay and in the E-8 and E-9 programs, a 1 percent in- 
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crease in noncommissioned officers and specialists, the mandatory in- 

sases in employer contributions for social secur ity, and greater re- 
sts and bonuses due to more eligible reenlistees in fise al year 1961 
than in fiscal year 1960. P 

The “Reserve personnel, Army,” appropriation provides for the 
direct military personnel costs of the U.S. are Reserve and Re- 
serve Officers Training Corps. The fiscal year 1961 estimate for the 
“Reserve personnel, Army ,” appr opriation is $200 million as com- 
pared with $232 million in fiscal year 1960 and provides for a begin- 
ning strength of 300,000 and an ‘end strength of 270,000. This $32 
million decrease is due, primarily, to decreases in costs because of the 
reduced streneth and reductions in the officer and enlisted 6-month 
training program from 6,040 to 4,610 officers and 44,000 to 20,000 
6-month trainees in fiscal year 1961. 

The “National Guard personnel, Army,” appropriation provides 
for the direct military personnel costs of the Army National Guard. 
In fiscal year 1961, the direct obligation estimate for the “National 
Guard personnel, Army,” appropriation is $199 million or $36 mil- 
lion less than the $235 million in fiscal year 1960, This decrease 
is directly related to a programed decline from a beginning strength 
of 400,000 to an end streneth of 360,000. The number of guardsmen 
who will enter the 6-month training program will be reduced from 
63.000 in fiseal vear 1960 to 28.000 in fiscal year 1961. 

The “Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard.” ap- 
propriation provides funds for the expenses incident to training, 
organizing, administering, maintaining, and supplying the Army 
National Guard (ARNG), and for supporting the on-site ARNG 
air defense program. Direct obligations in the amount of $157 mil- 
lion are requested for the “Operation and maintenance, Army Na- 
tional Guard.” appropriation in fiseal vear 1961, or an increase of $5 
million over the fiscal vear 1960 estimate. This increase sunports the 
increasing number of Armv National Guard NIKE units being placed 
on-site during the year. This NIKE on-site proocram, initiated in 
fiscal vear 1959, continues to improve the capability of the Conus 
air defense forces, and to further modernize our Army National 
Guard air defense units. 

The “Operation and maintenance, Army,” Sores provides 
for the day-to-day support for the Army to train, maintain. and 
operate effectively the nnits and equipment necessary to provide a 
combat-ready force. This estimate is based upon supporting the 
planned streneth. composition, and deplovment of the Army. the 
necessary physical plant and the auantitv of comnlex equipment to be 
maintained. Tt also includes oneration and maintenance expenses for 
= T.S. Armv Reserve Officers Training Corns. 

For fiseal year 1961, the bndeet estimate for the “Oneration and 
maintenanee, Armv.” anpronriation is $8.112 billion. This is an in- 
crease of $49 million over the $3.070 billion shown in the fiseal vear 
1960 column and results from the increased demand on this apnropri- 
ation caused hv such items as technoloeical develonments which re 
aire new unit oreanizaitons. altered tactical concepts, more comnlex 
and costlier eauinment and the fact that commanders will no longer 
have eonds available on the shelves to supplement dollars in meeting 
exnenses, as in the past. 
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As the Secretary of the Army has pointed out, to accomplish the 
Army mission with the $3.112 billion requested for fiscal year 1961, it 
will be necessary that the day-to-day operations and maintenance of 
facilities and equipment continue on an austere basis. 

The appropriation for “Procurement of equipment and missiles” 
provides the funds necessary for the procurement, manufacture, and 
modification of missiles, armament, ammunition, equipment, vehicles, 
and aircraft. In this, the largest of the Army’s capital investment ac- 
counts, an estimated $1.524 billion in direct obligations will be incurred 
during fiscal year 1961 as compared with the $1.387 billion in fiscal 
year 1960 for an increase of $137 million. 

The increase in funds in this appropriation for fiscal year 1961 will 
be utilized for modernization of the Army’s combat equipment. We 
are continuing to program our procurement within available funds, 
to offset consumption, annual wear out and obsolescence by the pur- 
chase of combat and support vehicles, items in the new family of small 
arms, ammunition items, and to support our production base. 

The fiscal year 1961 budget estimate for “Research, development, 


test, and evaluation” is $1.042 billion, or $59 million less than the 
$1.101 billion available in fiscal year 1960. This results primarily 
from a reduction in research for firepower other than missiles, surface 
vehicles, and electronics and communication developments. The fiscal 
year 1961 budget will continue existing levels of effort in basic and 
applied research, in the development and test of Army aircraft and 
in the guided missile programs. 

The category “Other” combines the two appropriations “Operation 
and maintenance, Alaska communication system” and the “National 
Board for the Promotion of Rifle Practice,” and shows the same $7 
million total level as in fiscal year 1960. 

In summary, the fiscal year 1961 Army budget, excluding construc- 
tion, is $9.762 billion in direct obligations as shown on the chart. 


(The following chart was submitted for the record:) 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


New obligational authority, direct obligations and net expenditures, fiscal year 1961 


{Millions of dollars] 


tional au- gations tures 
thority 


Appropriation 


| 





New obliga- | Direct obli- | Net expendi- 
| 





rN NNN So Cau windad abadkeehiwen canine $3, 261 | $3, 521 $3, 517 
ny ROARING oo ce ce iwacene lataimaentee 200 200 200 
National Guard personnel, Army--_-_-- cae Bo eee eta ae 199 | 199 200 
Operation and maintenance, Army National Guard.___ ____-- | 157 | 157 152 
Operation and maintenance, Army---_._- inc cha saeiroaeaen 3, 112 | 3,112 | 3, 101 
Procurement of equipment and missiles, Army --_-.....------ 1, 337 | 1, 524 | 1, 326 
Research, development, test, and evaluation, Army-_--__-.--- 1, 042 | 1, 042 | 878 
I nn aa 7 | 7 4 7 
Revolving funds_______- nt eR aah Rpt te ea 8h ah tel eee sana eaeeme wees —285 

WER Sede cc a la a ee ppatigiokuaveed 9, 315 | 9, 762 | 9, 096 





Norte.—Excludes construction, 
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The chart shows, by appropriation, the new obligational authority 
needed to support this program which totals $9.315 billion. Also 
shown are net expenditures, by appropriation, which total $9.096 bil- 
lion resulting from obligation of prior years funds, and from fiscal 
year 1961 obligations. 

The amounts in direct obligations included in the President’s budget 
request for construction are $212 million for military construction, 
Army; $12 million for military constructon, “Army Reserve; $20 
million for military construction, Army National Guard ; $2 million 
for Military construction (special foreign currency program) and $50,- 
000 for construction, Alaska communication system; a total of $246 
million. 

FINANCIAL PLAN, FISCAL YEAR 1961 


I will now present the Army’s financial plan. 
(The following chart was submitted for the record :) 


Cuart No. 4.—Department of the Army: Sources of financing and obligation 
programs for general appropriations, fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 
























[Millions of dollars} 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Item 1959, 0, ’ 

actual estimated estimated 
ADI 5b odd ewes nhiindaadididvdddcckddtbsdawdle 9, 052 9, 376 9, 315 
Unobligated balances, start of year... se ralnal es 540 681 458 
Prior year recoupments- -............---- ricweesl 19 0 0 
ee eee anata ‘ sée 468 77 260 
Anticipated reimbursements. --_.........-.-.---- chee 1, 250 | 1, 096 907 
Unobligated balances carried forward. -.._.....--.-- pheaas — 681 — 458 | — 206 
Expired unobligated balances_...............-....------ —71 | —45 0 
COTE CA rig i is nnd cnc cbebacdtese chewent ses ‘ 10, 877 10, 927 | 10, 7 734 
SUG CI nk nncindink he delat de ; _ 9, 276 9, 655 9, 762 
SCENES SIIONOS no cen chauceeceecatdaceakansswaes 1,301 | 1. 372 972 


Note.—Excludes construction. 


General Travus. This chart, which also excludes construction, shows 
the financing required for the total fiscal year 1961 obligation pro- 
gram, both direct and reimburs: ible, as well as comparative data for 
fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. In fiscal year 1961 the $10.734 
billion total obligation program will require appropriation of $9.315 
billion. In addition, unobligated balances of $458 million from fiscal 
year 1960 will be av ailable. The $260 million shown as transfers 
will be derived from the Army stock fund. Anticipated reimburse- 
ments (orders received for goods and services = ided other Govern- 
ment agencies) will provide $907 million in il year 1961. After 
deducting an estimated $206 million in year-end unobligated balances 
to be carried forward into fiscal year 1962 from all of these sources, 
we arrive at a $10.734 billion obligation program of which $9.762 
billion is for Army accounts, and $979 million for goods and services 
for other Government agencies. 

My last chart shows the unexpended balances for fiscal years 1959, 
1960, and 1961. 








(The chart follows :) 


Cuarr No. 5.—Department of the Army: Unexpended balances of appropriated 
funds, end of fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 


[Billions of dollars] 


| 
End fiscal | End fiscal End fiscal 











Item | year 1959, year 1960, year 1961 
| actual estimated estimated 
PRICIER, NAURRIORNN RR oo See ec rated | 3.5 3.8 4.0 
i LgT Sta teal ES aa i Ea A ES il ss ih elle een a 5 2 
Sr NN I 4.2 | 4.3 4.2 


Notre.—Excludes construction. 


General Travs. The approximate $4 billion level in unexpended 
balances is about the minimum that can be achieved within the an- 
nual approved program. In comparing the composition of the unex- 
pended balances estimated for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961, 
it can be seen there is relatively little change in the obligated but. un- 
liquidated portion of these balances. The lower unobligated balance 
for end fiscal year 1961 is primarily in “Procurement of equipment 
and missiles” and is the result of two conditions: the use of carry- 
over funds to finance the fiscal year 1961 program ($187 million) and 
the exclusion of the fiscal year 1961 military assistance program, 

Gentlemen, this concludes my statement. Are there any questions? 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

We will now hear from Admiral Ensey. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF AsstIsTAnT CoMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET 
AND Reports, NAvy 


Admiral Ensry. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, pre- 
vious witnesses have provided the overall philosophy and concept 
which governed the formulation of the Navy’s budget for fiscal vear 
1961. My purpose is to furnish summarized fiscal data on that budget. 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE FISCAL YEAR 1961 ESTIMATE 


As previously described, the budget guidance from the Secretary of 
Defense directed the Department of the Navy to submit estimates with- 
in given new obligational authority and expenditure limits for a 
basic budget and a so-called basic-plus-add-on budget. The latter 
budget was to include high priority items which could not be accom- 
modated within the basic budget. The guidance for the basic budget 
provided for new obligational authority of $11,203 million and expend- 
itures of $11,467 million: for the basic-plus-add-on budget it was 
$12.9271 million and $11,822 million, respectively. 

Budget estimates were prepared pursuant to the foregoing guidance, 
and after intensive review, became the Department. of the Navv’s 
budget for 1961 which Congress is considering. It provides for $12.- 
073 million of new obligational availability. $12,139 million of direct 
obligations and $11.683 million of net expenditures. 
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APPROPRIATION STRUCTURE CHANGES 


Over the past decade the Department of Defense has been engaged 
in a continuing program to improve financial management. One : basic 
objective is to simplify budgeting, justification of appropriation re- 
quests, and management of funds, Attainment of this objective can be 
helped by the development of a more consistent appropriation struc- 
ture throughout the Department of Defense. Another objective for 
this program was set by title IV of the National Security Act, which 
provides, among other things, for the segregation of operating and 

capital programs. 

Therefore, as mentioned by Secretary Fr anke in his testimony to 
this subcommittee, the Navy’s 1961 budget includes many changes in 
budget. structure, made both in furtherance of this continuing pro- 
gram for improvement of financial management and as a result of 
the consolidation of the Bureau of Aeronautics and the Bureau of 
Ordnance into the Bureau of Naval Weapons. The following dis- 
cussion summarizes the most significant of these proposed changes: 

a. Other procure ment, Navy 

Chart 1 shows how a new appropriation titled “Other procurement, 
Navy,” was consolidated by transfers as follows: 

(1) Of capital items of equipment from “Operation and main- 
tenance, Navy”: 

(2) Of major electronics procurement from Shipbuilding and con- 
version, Navy”; 

(3) Of ammunition and ordnance equipment from “Procurement 
of ordnance and ammunition, Navy”; 

(4) Of aircraft support type equipment from “Aircraft and related 
procurement, Navy.” 

(The chart appears on page 58.) 


b. Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy 


Admiral Ensry. A second new appropriation was established by 
merging procurement accounts formerly administered by the Bureaus 
of Ordnance and Aeronautics but which are now under the new 
Bureau of Naval Weapons. Chart 2 shows the sources of the content 
of this new appropriation, 

(The chart appears on p. 59.) 

Admiral Ensry. It is “Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy 
and is comprised almost exclusively of the portions of the old ap- 
propriations “Procurement. of ordn: ance and ammunition’ > and “Air- 
craft and relate? procurement” which buy aircraft and missiles. 

Another adjustment concurrent with the creation of “Procurement 
of aircraft and missiles” is the transfer of administrative support ex- 
penses from “Shipbuilding and conversion,” and from “Aircraft and 
related procurement” to the “Operation and maintenance, Navy,” ap- 
propriation for funding. This means that departmental salaries and 
other costs of this nature are not now contained in “Procurement of 
aircraft and missiles,” contrary to the previous practice in the pred- 
ecessor accounts. 
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Weapons and facilities 

The establishment of the Bureau of Naval Weapons this year led to 
merging the major activities “Ordnance and facilities” and “Aircraft 
and facilities” of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation 
into a new major activity entitled “Weapons and facilities.” Chart 3 
shows the scope of this major activity. 

(The chart appears on page 61.) 

Admiral Ensry.—It includes the funding support previously con- 
tained in “Ordnance and facilities” and “Aircraft and facilities,” 
less the funds for procurement of capital equipment which are trans- 
ferred to “Other procurement, Navy.” It also includes funds for 
administrative expenses previously included under “Shipbuilding 
and conversion, Navy,” and “Aircraft and related procurement, 


Navy.” 
d. Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy 


In 1960 a substantial portion of the development, test, and evalua- 
tion items which had formerly been funded under nine other appro- 
priations was included in the new appropr iation “Research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation, Navy.” This purification process has 
been substantially completed in the 1961 budget submission as shown 
on chart 4. 

(The chart appears on page 62. 

Admiral Ensry. With these ch: anges, this appropriation conforms 
to the general appropriation structure throughout the Department 
of Defense. 

e. Federal Employees Health Benefits Act 


Beginning July 1, 1960, the Federal Government will be required 
to make contributions toward this civilian medical health program. 
The Department of the Navy costs, estimated at $18 million, are 
included in the appropriations required to support this program in the 
Naval Establishment. The “Shipbuilding and conversion,” “Re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation,” and the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriations are those having the major part of 
these costs. 

f. Support of medical dispensaries and dental clinics 

Beginning July 1, 1960, Marine Corps and research field activities 
will assume financial responsibility for support of medical dispen- 
saries and dental clinics which are part of their operations. Ac- 
cordingly, these costs will be supported within the appropriations 
which budget for the general operation of these activities. Approxi- 
mately $1,100,000 has been included in the appropriation “Operation 
and maintenance, Marine Corps,” and an additional $400,000 in the 
appropriation “Research, development, test, and evaluation” to sup- 
port this transfer of responsibility; compensating reductions have 
been made in the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Navy.” 
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Accessorial charges in the Pacific area 

eee in 1961 the Navy and the Marine Corps will reimburse 
the Army for accessorial charges for handling and transporting mate- 
rials and supplies received from the Army supply system overseas. 
Amounts totaling $1.7 million have been included in “Operation and 
maintenance, Navy,” and “Operation and maintenance, Marine 
Corps,” for this purpose. A compensating reduction has been made 
in the Army budget. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AVAILABILITY 


Chart 5 compares the new obligational availability of 1959 and 
1960, with the 1961 request shown in both the current and the pro- 
posed budget structure. 

(The chart follows:) 


Cuart 5.— Department of the Navy: Comparison of new obligational availability— 
Fiscal years 1959, 1960, 1961 


{In thousand dollars] 





Fiscal year 1961 

Fiseal year | Fiscal year | 
Appropriation title 1959 actual | 1960 actual | Fiscal year | As shown 
1960 in budget 
budget document 
structure 








(1) (2) (3) (4) (5) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


| 
| 





“Military personnel, Navy” sia i 2, 555, 618 2, 551, 700 2, 588, 000 2, 588, 000 
“Military personnel, Marine Corps’’. | 660, 692 644, 600 607, 000 607, 000 
“Reserve personnel, Navy” - &8, 098 88, 000 88, 000 88, 000 
“Reserve personnel, Marine Corps” 8 23, 760 24, 300 25, 000 25, 000 

Total... ; ; __.............} 3,328,168 | 3,308,600 | 3,308,000 | 3, 308, 000 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE | | 
| 


“Operation and maintenance, Navy’’. = ‘ 2, 574, 464 2,611,110 | 2,657, 669 2, 550, 000 
“Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps’’. ; ‘ 172, 959 175, 850 | 176, 000 | 176, 000 
Total_-_- ‘ éxaadaed ~ 2,747,423 | 2,786, 960 2, 833, 669 2. 726, 000 


PROCUREMENT 





“Procurement of Aircraft and Missiles, Navy’’--- fs cclssswawenacanl ween 
“Shipbuilding and Conversion, Navy’’. --- 2,069,400 | 1,330,700 | 2, 186, 792 2, 032, 000 
“Other Procurement, Navy’’------ = | 434, 000 
‘Procurement, Marine Corps’’. 25, 000 | 133, 850 100, 000 | 94, 000 
“Aircraft and Related Procurement, Navy” : 2, 033, 795 1, 961, 644 1, 969, 539 |... 
Procurement of Ordnance and Ammunition, Navy’’_-_| 602, 535 567, 719 | 531, 000 | 

Total : 4, 730, 730 3, 993, 913 4, 787, 331 4, 673, 000 

“Research, development, test and evaluation, Navy’. 870,188 | 1,010,420 | 947, 000 1, 169, 000 


MILITARY CONSTRUCTION | 


“Military Construction, Navy’ i 2 i 295, 000 204, 112 190, 000 | 190, 000 
“Military Construction, Naval ite serve”’ | 8, 000 8, 980 4,000 | 4, 000 

“Military Construction, Navy” (special foreign cur- | 
rency program) ___..___-- ; . 7 ocd 3, 000 | 3, 000 
Gd Cas Seog ade sc ens a cat “SRe000 213, 092 | 197,000 | "197, 000 
Total new obligational availability. __.-| 11,979, 509 | 11,312,985 | 12,073,000 12, 073, 000 
Deduct: Transfer of unobligated balances-- 160, 000 | 99, 000 60, 000 | 60, 000 
Total new obligational authority_..............--] 11,819, 509 | 11, 213,985 | 12,013, 000 | 12, 013, 000 

| | 





Admiral E NSEY. The differences bet ween these two spr reads of the 
1961 availability are given in more detail by chart 6. 
51112—60—pt. 3——_5 
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Admiral Ensey. Chart 7 provides the new obligational availability 
data for the 3 years with the 1959 and 1960 figures adjusted to 
the new appropriation structure, so that the levels of monet ary effort 
in each appropriation are more comparable. 

(The chart follows:) 


Cuart 7.—Department of the Navy: Comparison of new obligational a 
by appropriation title adjusted for comparability as reflected in fiscal year 1961 
budget document, fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 


[In thousands of dollars] 


New obligational availability adjusted 
| for comparability 
' 








Appropriation title ie eee “ae a oe a 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1959 1960 1961 
QENERAL FUND ACCOUNTS | 
d 
ey Military personnel: | 
Military personnel, Navy--.. 2, 555, 618 2, 551, 700 2, 588, 000 
Military personnel, Marine Corps _ | 660, 692 | 644, 600 607, 000 
Reserve personnel, Navy . 88, 098 88, 000 | 88, 000 
Reserve personne], Marine Corps. 23, 760 24, 300 25, 000 
" | al . hi aero’ ae i. 
Total military personnel 3, 328, 168 3, 308, 600 | 3, 308, 000 
Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, Navy 2, 446, 227 | 2, 508, 993 2, 550, 000 
Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps- -- 72, 219 | 175, 850 176, 000 
> | 1 
Total operation and maintenance | 2, 618, 447 | 2, 684, 843 2, 726, 000 
Procurement: | 
Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy-.- - 2, 248, 205 | 2.125, 546 2, 113, 000 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy--- 1, 934, 877 1, 154, 285 2, 032, 000 
Other procurement, Navy -- 349, 331 439, 839 434, 000 
Procurement, Marine Corps-_.---- : = 25, 000 131, 343 94, 000 
1» Total procurement..-.__- fe ds | 4,557, 412 8, 851, 013 4, 673, 000 
Research, development, test and evalu: ition, Navy 1, 172, 482 1, 255, 437 i. 169, 000 
Military construction: | 
Military construction, Navy-- 295, 000 | 204, 112 190, 000 
Military construction, Naval Reserve--.- | 8, 000 | &, 980 4, 000 
" Military construction, Navy (special foreign currency pro- 
Ser: ) : | 3, 000 
{$gram)-_.._. i i |---- fis , 3, 000 
Total military construction---__- 2 : 303, 000 | 213, 092 | 197, 000 
* j= = a 
Total general fund accounts............--.- 11,979,509 | 11,312, 985 12.073, 000 


Note.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals, 


Admiral Ensry. As can be determined from this chart, the grand 
total of $12,073 million for 1961 exceeds the 1960 availability by $760 
million, and the 1959 availability by $93 million. However, these 
figures are not completely indicative of the actual compar: ative pro- 
gram effort, since the new obligational availability for 1961 includes a 
proposed revision to the funding concept for “Shipbuilding and con- 
version, Navy.” The effect of this change is to increase the Navy’s re- 
quested total new obligational avail: ability. Later, my statement will 
go into this change in funding procedure. 
™ Probably a more indicative underst: ding of the comparative level 
of effort of the Navy can be gained by considering the direct obliga- 
tions. The comparative figures, which are shown later on charts Nos. 
13, 14, and 15, areas follows: 
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Direct obligations 


RR oe ee etree, sera as a ed a cna enasepaeinen _.__... $12, 147, 000, 000 
1960_- WS ou ah hr eae ee ee dae Jhckudunisdtannae See 
1961 ze eins ole beta oie Seiere Date dois See tees Ok ee a 12, 139, 000, 000 


Significant variations in 1961 appropriations comp: ared to the 1960 
new obligational availabilities, as shown on chart 7, are as follows: 

(a) Military personnel, Marine Corps.—The request of $607 million 
for 1961 is approximately $38 million below the amount made avail- 
able for 1960. The difference represents the major portion of the 
aforementioned unreleased funds provided by the Congress in 1960 to 
increase the Marine Corps strength level to 200,000 men. 

(6) Operation and maintenance, Navy.—-The Navy’s 1961 request 
for this purpose is $2,550 million compared to the $2,509 million for 
1960. Although this appropriation provides for a somewhat smaller 
active fleet and supporting Shore Establishment compared with 1960, 
expanding and expensive programs such as the POLARIS weapon 
system, the fleet rehabilitation and modernization program (FRAM), 
communication facilities, nuclear fuel, and the Federal employees 
health benefits program still require a slightly higher level of funding 
forthe appropriation as a whole in 1961, 

As in prior fiscal years, included in the budget for “Operation 
and maintenance, Navy,” and “Operation and maintenance, Marine 
Corps,” are amounts to provide reimbursement of local municipalities 
in the United States for services such as police and fire protection, 
street maintenance, and lighting rendered to off-station Navy housing. 

(c) Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy- The new “Pro- 
curement of aircraft and missiles” appropriation request in 1961 
totals $2,118 million, which is $13 million lower than the compara- 
tive 1960 appropriation. Although the amount of the new appro- 
priation request is less than in 1960, the value of the procurement 
program which can be placed on contract is slightly higher. This 
is possible because $215 million has been made available by program 
deferrals and reductions. The budget request in 1961 does not reflect 
any real change in emphasis between the aircraft procurement and 
the missile procurement programs but instead requests funds for 
continuing current production lines. The budget does not provide 
for any new production models of aircraft or missiles in 1961. 

(d) Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy.—The Navy is requesting 
$2,032 million in 1961 compared to $1,154 million in 1960; an appar- 
ent increase of $878 million. However, the 1960 amount was in 
effect augmented by $300 million appropriated in 1959 for POLARIS 
but actually released for obligation during 1960. With proper con- 
sideration given to the additional funds included in the 1961 budget 
for the proposed new method of funding the shipbuilding program, 
the resultant comparable total amount of the “Shipbuilding and con- 
version” appropriation is at an over: all monetary level of effort about 
equal to that for 1960. Recent practice has been to estimate ship 
capital costs initially by using the existing component prices at the 
time of the original estimate. Increases over these initial cost esti- 
mates were then requested as additional funds in each subsequent 
year or were provided for by reducing the shipbuilding programs. 
Construction and conversion costs in this budget represent the full 
amount required to complete all ships in 1961 ‘and prior years’ pro- 
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grams, allowing for growth factors, such as design and character- 
istics changes, w which can reason: ably be expected to affect costs during 
the long construction and conversion periods. The Chief of the 
Bureau of Ships will treat this subject fully when he testifies to the 
1961 “Shipbuilding and conversion” appropriation. 

(e) Other procurement, Navy.— ‘Other procurement, Navy,” the 
second new appropriation, funds all major procurement of the Navy 
other than ships, aircraft, and missiles. Although the request for 
$434 million in 1961 is a decrease of about $6 million from the 1960 
comparable amount, it will provide essential support of the naval 
fore es, 

(f) Proc urement, Marine Corps.—The 1961 budget for this appro- 
res is $94 million compared to approximately $131 million in 
1960. The requested amount, when augmented by some $29 million 
of deferred programs and other applied assets, will provide funds 
for support of the Marine C = materiel program for 1961. 

(g) Research, development, test, and evaluation, Navy.—The total 
1961 request of $1,169 million includes $222 million of funds formerly 
included under other apropriations. On a comparative basis this 
amount in 1961 is $86 million less-in new obligational availability 
than in 1960. 

NET EXPENDITURES 


Chart 8 compares net expenditures for 1959, 1960, and 1961 con- 
verted to a comparable basis by major categories, but not comparable 
by individual appropriations. 

Admiral Ensry. After adjustment for comparability, the signifi- 
cant variations occur in the “Research, Development, Test and Eval- 


uation, Navy,” and “Military Construction” funds. In the former, | 


net expenditures increase $366 million from about $900 million in 
1959 to $1 billion 266 million in 1961. Military construction expendi- 
tures decreased $92 million for the same period, from $339 million 
to $247 million. ‘Total expenditures in 1961 are estimated at $11,683 
million compared to $11,571 million in 1960 and $11,728 million in 
1959. 


(The chart follows:) 
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CHARTS. 


fiscal year 1960, and fiscal year 1961 


{In thousands of dollars] 


Appropriation title 


Military personnel: 
Military personnel, ONT sos03c foam ct anesawnsenansaweusens 
Military personnel, Marine Corps- - 
Reserve personnel, Navy... -....---.-.--.- 
Reserve personnel, Marine Corps.-.......-----.----------- 


Total military personnel. -- 


Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, 
Operation and maintenance, 
Miscellaneous expired accounts 


Navy. 


Total operation and maintenance 
Adjustment to reflect comparability with fiscal year 1961 
budget structure-.- 


Total adjusted operation and maintenance-. 


Procurement: 
Procurement of aircraft and missiles, Navy 
Shipbuilding and conversion, Navy----- 
Other procurement, Navy 
Procurement, Marine Corps. - 
Aircraft and related procurement, 


Navy 
Procurement of ordnance 


and ammunition, Navy---- 
Total procurement... 

Adjustment to reflect comparability with fiscal year 1961 
budget structure_. ann 


Total adjusted procurement 
Research, development, test and evaluation, Navy 


Adjustment to reflect comparability 
budget structure. aa 


Total adjusted research, development, tes 
tion, Navy-.... ak 


Military construction: 
Military construction, Navy-- c ‘ 
Military construction, Naval Reserve-- 
Military construction, Navy (speci il fore 

gram)... pais nae 


Total military construction 


Revolving and management funds: 
Navy management fund_.- 
Navy stock fund__-.- ---------- 
Marine Corps stock fund. ...............=<.... 
Navy industrial fund- - 

Naval working fund 
Defense housing, Navy--- Bian cape alanis tioned alan 
Laundry service, Naval Acade my 


Total revolving and management funds. 
Adjustment to reflect comparability with fisc: al year 1961 
budget structure. 


Total adjusted revolving and management funds-..--- 


Grand totals... .<6s..ce<. 


Marine ‘Corps PLOTS es 


with fiscal year 1961 


t, and evalua- 


ign currency pro- | 


--| | 


Fiscal year | 


Fiscal year 


Department of the Navy: Comparison of net expenditures, fiscal year 1959, 


Fiscal year 











3, 280, 1 19 


, 600, 596 
72, 220 
6, 583 | j 


2, 779, 399 





2, 582, 000 
169, 000 
2, 108 


2, 753, 108 


1959 1960 1961 
2, 549, 986 2, 541, 000 2, 579, 000 
623, 577 | 608, 000 605, 000 
83, 019 85, 000 87, 000 
23, 537 24, 200 25, 000 
3, 258, 200 3, 296, 000 


2, 601, 000 
172, 000 
2, 090 


2, 775, 090 








—103, 203 | —114, 214 159, 605 
2, 676, 196 2, 638, 894 2,615, 485 
=: 4 184, 000 
1, 837, 200 1, 282, 000 1, 755, 000 
e “ 80, 400 
156, O88 154, 000 156, 000 
2, 441, 985 1, 979, 000 1, 805, 000 
529, 258 265, 000 455, 000 
—« a —EE — | 

4, 064, 531 3, 680, 000 4, 435, 400 
| —500, 147 +641, 884 —80, 858 
4, 464, 384 4, 321, 884 4, 354, 542 
SS = — se 
797, 800 753, 000 * 026, 000 

+101,883 | +377, 533 


899, 683 4 


325, 929 
13, 377 


339, 306 | 


| —439, 364 
1, 394 
—15, 312 
18, 297 

| 2, O87 





—45 
37 


— 432, 906 


| + 501, 467 





a 68, 561. | 


11, 728, 249 





UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


1, 130, 533 


226, 000 
11, 000 


297, 000 


918, 700 
—84, 000 
—8, 000 


829, 692 


—905, 203 





—75, 511 
Us, 571, 000 | 


+240, 463 


1, 1, 266, , 463 


238, 000 
8, 000 





1, 000 


247, 000 





1, 600 
—85, 000 
—15, 000 


“2,000 
—100 


— 96, 490 


11, 683, 000 


Unexpended cash balances from the beginning of 1959 and as pro- 


jected to the end of 1961 are shown in charts 9, 10, and 11. 


These 


balances decrease slightly from $11,397 million at the beginning of 
1959, on chart 9, to $11,308 million forecast for the end of 1961, on 


chart 11. 
(The charts follow :) 
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Admiral Ensry. Chart 12 portrays the unexpended balances for the 
same years broken between— 
(a) general accounts net unpaid obligations, 
(6) general accounts unobligated carryover, 
(c) unexpended balances in the revolving fund accounts. 

(The chart appears on page 74.) 

Admiral Ensry. The amounts shown have also been adjusted to 
transfer the funds applicable to the POLARIS program from the 
revolving fund balances to those shown for the general accounts. This 
has been done in order to give a clearer picture of the funding con- 
cerned by eliminating distortions previously shown by the funding 
procedures for that program. Of the estimated $11,447 million 
balance at the end of 1961, $9,096 million is accounted for by the pro- 
curement appropriations and $784 million by “Research, develop- 
ment test and evaluation, Navy.” These two figures are on the last 
line of chart 11. 
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UNOBLIGATED BALANCES—GENERAL ACCOUNTS 


These unobligated balances are in almost every case funds which 
are already programed for specific previously authorized purposes. 
The bulk of these funds have been committed; that is, reserved for 
specific contracts which have not reached the status of certifiable 
obligations. 

As shown in charts 18, 14, and 15, the unobligated balances in the 
general accounts amounted to approximately $3 billion at the start 
of 1959 and are projected at $2,400 million by close of 1961, 

(The charts follow :) 


Cuart 13.—Department of the Navy: Amounts available for obligation and obligations, 
fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 


= 


{In thousand dollars] 








- 
' ' | *, 
| Opera- | | Research, | x 
| | Military | tion and | Procure- | develop- | Military . 
Item | Total person- mainte- | ment /ment, test] construc- q 
nel | nance | landeval-| tion 
| | uation 3 
| s 
- sa a oe ry oe 7 = SS a PT 
FISCAL YEAR 1959, ACTUAL | | | ‘ 
| | | oR 
boa | | | 
Resources available for obligation: ‘ 
Unobligated balance, July 1, 1958__..| 2, 950, 832 | | 10, 229 151, 566 : 
New obligational availability. _..... -|11, 979, 509 3, 3 328, 168 |2, | 870, 187 303, 000 4 
koproprigtions..< ..2..:..-<e... 1, 783, 310 I3, 170, 168 |2,7 830, 779 303, 000 7 
Transfer of current ye: ur ‘appro- | | cs 
MPBONS 2k ses ake +36,198 | —2,000 |} —1,210 |_..-.-----] Oe) GIO li cacacsawn . 
Tr insfer of prior-year balances. +-160, 000 + cS 7 aa Sere NS at ee ore ¥ mh 
= : = |= = - | ss a 
RRO TTN TSEC OOO i. so scienincnite tacieseaseiams 455, 063 | 34,531 | 160,096 | 238, 849 | 19, 091 2. 496 bh 
) | 7 4 ad ore | ae , * 
{ Military assistance orders___.--- | 220,310 | 601 | 18, 280 WE ATP bce ae } 
Orders from other accounts -| 208,588 | 20, 836 133, 205 35,235 | 18, 668 | 643 . 
Orders from non-Federal sources 26, 166 13, 094 | 8, 661 2, 135 423 | 1,852 t 
tecoveries of prior-year obligations 131, 993 | | 118 O18 bs.0-<c<;. 18, 977 
| —— =} | 
Total available for obligation in 
fiscal year 1959 _._- oa i a 15, 517, 397 |3, 362,699 |2, 935, 245 |7,843,906 | 899, 508 | 476, 039 
Obligations and balances: 
Obligations ineurred__........-.-.----} |12, 488, 322 |3, 325, 561 |2,891, 239 |5,060,281 | 854,532 | 356,709 
| Direct obligations _. ...........- 12, 147, 317 |3, 291,081 |2, 727, 474 |4, 938, 925 | 835,625] 354,213 
Reimbursable obligations. -....-. 341,005 | 34,480 | 163,765 | 121,357 18, 908 | 2, 496 
| — = = — = = — = ———— = _ 
Unobligated bak: a expiring for | 
obligation, June ? 1959 57,164 | 37,087 | DR N ckincoeitciicecsauaman i do 
Unobligated cas availab le in | | 
fiscal year 1960... -.........------ | 2,971,911 | 51 | 23,929 |2, 783, 625 44, 975 119, 330 











Note.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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gations, fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 


[In thousand dollars] 





Cuart 14.—Department of the Navy: Amounts available for obligation and obli- 



































| Opera- Research, 
Military | tion and | Procure- | develop- | Military 
Item Total person- | mainte- ment j|ment, test] construc- 
nel nance and eval- tion 
uation 
FISCAL YEAR 1960, ESTIMATE 
Resources available for obligation: 
Unobligated balance, July 1, 1959, | 
actual. ; .---| 2,971, 911 51 23, 929 |2, 783, 625 44, 975 119, 330 
New obligational availability _- __}11, 312, 985 |3, 308, 600 |2, 786, 960 |3, 993, 913 |1, 010, 420 213, 092 
Appropriations - -_- Ze eteraniiae {11, 219, 595 3, 209, 600 |2, 787,070 |3, 993, 913 |1, 015, 920 213, 092 
Transfer of current year appro- | 
i priations é —5, 610 head —110 re —5, 500 —— 
i Transfer of prior year balances. +99, 000 | +99, 000 | y + 5 
- Other transfers.___......-.----------].----. BE Bn SS eee 
me Reimbursements - ihc bsbsasgvencapeas aia 389, 442 39, 281 203,505 | 116, 424 25, 229 5, 003 
: Military assistance orders_.------ | 83, 292 | 59 | 11,309] 71,924 | 
- Orders from other accounts. ._-.- 277, 791 25, 156 181, 426 43, 400 | 24, 809 3, 000 
Orders from non-Federal sources 28,359 | 14,066 | 10,770 1, 100 420 2, 003 
- Total available for obligation | 7 a 
in fiscal year 1960_..--.--- |14, 674, 339 |3, 347, 932 |3, 014, 395 |6, 889, 529 |1, 085, 058 337, 426 
t Obligations and balances: | 
Obligations incurred_-----...-.-.----|12, 114, 148 \3, 314, 789 |2, 985, 353 |4, 553, 196 |1, 019, 807 241, 003 
; Direct obligations__.........--- {11, 677, 062 |3, 275, 457 |2, 776, 560 |4, 394, 467 994, 57 236, 000 
Reimbursable obligations-.-- - -- 437, 086 39, 332 | 208,793 | 158, 729 25, 229 5, 003 
=—= — —<—<—— — — -| — —« 
7 Unobligated balance expiring for | 
obligation June 30, 1960_- 43, 543 33, 143 SE Wee lescsauenaglackesshas seit lc aiouienied 
Unobligated balance available in 
Gacal year 1961_................-- 2, 516,668 |......--- 18, 642 |2, 336, 333 65, 251 96, 423 
: Nore.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 


Cuart 15.—Department of the Navy: Amounts available for obligation and 
obligations, fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 


{In thousand dollars] 





















































Opera- Research, 
Military | tion and | Procure- | develop- | Military 
" Item Total person- | mainte- ment jment, test} construc- 
nel nance and eval- tion 
uation 
| 
FISCAL YEAR 1961, ESTIMATE 
Resources available for obligation: 

Unobligated balance, July 1, 1960_.._| 2, 516,648 |_...--._.- 18, 642 |2, 336, 333 65, 251 96, 423 

New obligational availability. ._...-- 12, 073, 000 |3, 308, 000 |2, 726,000 |4, 673, 000 |1, 169, 000 197, 000 
Appropriations... ..06660c05660- 12, 013, 000 |3, 248,000 |2, 726,000 |4, 673, 000 |1, 169, 000 197, 000 
Transfer of prior year balances_- G00 h, SOR NnnccccweslanccneGanatamenassnwdlacconccmn 

Reimbursements.....---------------- 200,554 | 38,570 | 153,499 | 69,852] 23,633| 5,000 
Military assistance orders_-_--_--- Hos iiss cabin ORR PRR Bic cin. N cheese 
Orders from other accounts.- - -_-- 260, 656 24, 729 154, 714 55, 000 23, 213 3, 000 
Orders from non-Federal sources 29, 898 13, 841 10, 337 3, 300 420 2, 000 

= = = = x ——— _} 
Total available for obligation 
in fiscal year 1961. ........--- 14, 880, 202 |3, 346, 570 |2, 898, 140 |7, 079, 185 |1, 257, 884 298, 423 
Obligations and balances: 

Obligations incurred _-..........------ 12, 505, 509 |3, 346, 570 |2, 897,051 |4, 825, 255 |1, 231, 133 205, 500 
Direct obligations___..........--- 12, 139, 000 |3, 308, 000 |2, 726, 000 |4, 697, 000 |1, 207, 500 200, 500 
Reimbursable obligations_-_------ 366, 509 38, 570 171, 051 128, 255 23, 633 5, 000 

Unobligated balance expiring for ob- vn 7 —_ 

rR ns a ha bak oolmal weenie aitannuineen naukeee i weleeaan eal 

Unobligated balance available in 

a ee. eee ROE WS occu send 1, 089 |2, 253, 930 26, 751 92, 923 





Note.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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Admiral Ensry. Chart 16 analyzes the unobligated balances at the 
end of 1959, 1960, and 1961, showing that commitments at the end of 
1961 amount to $1,451 million, or 61 percent of the unobligated bal- 
ance at that date, and that the remainder is completely programed. 
As may be expected, the bulk of the $597 million decrease in unob- 
ligated balances between the close of 1959 and the close of 1961 oc- 
curs in the procurement area which declined $530 million from $2,784 
million to $2,254 million. Of the remaining decrease $26 million oc- 
curs in military construction, which dec lined from $119 million to $93 
million over the same period. 

(The chart follows:) 


Cuarr 16.—Department of the Navy: Analysis of unobligated balances by major 
category as reflected in DOD financial plan and budget justification books as of 
July 1, 1959, July 1, 1960, and July 1, 1961 


{In thousands of dollars] 


| Military | Opera- 





Research, 
develop- | Military 


























Major category Total | per- | tion and | Procure- ment, construec- 
| sonnel mainte- ment test, and tion 
| nance evalua- 
| | tion 
(1) (2) (3) | (4) | (5) (6) (7) 
FISCAL YEAR 1959 | 
Committed _____- oe ate | 2950 97481 * 1, 296, 068 | 6, 580 15, 931 
Uncommitted Sa aah ala 1, 712, 735 51 23, 929 |1, 546, 960 38, 395 103, 399 
— - | ee | — —_ ——EE 
Total. ......-- OF ear 2, 971, 911 51 | 23,929 12, 783, 625 44, 975 119, 330 
TD a ee a .| 2, 737, 904 | 51 23, 929 |2, 552, 079 44, 975 116, 870 
WHICORTMINOG .... nscndenectaccanéececaua | BER GOO Tiiicncacncwinasineksdel 231, 546 aa Ran 2, 460 
OO i i le ae ae te eS | 2,971,911 51 23, 929 |2, 783, 625 44, 975 119, 330 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 
| 
i a 8 ROG SIO hice sicadene 4 1, 350, 017 65, 251 93, 962 
Uncommitted_...........---- ..| 1,007, 418 |_.--- |} 18,642 | 986,316 |.........-. 2, 460 
| | 
7 : bi Econ enters leerecnctetapeiel baie 
I ioc Se eee euceccan| 2 O16, 648 18, 642 |2, 336, 333 | 65, 251 96, 423 
Denia ee a. 18, 642 |2, 048, 269 93, 962 
Unprogramed_.. .__...___---- Ss ‘ 290, 524 és cidescumeot “aed 2, 460 
I i Nh 8 hile | 2,516, 648 |_- B 18, 642 |2, 336, 333 96, 423 
FISCAL YEAR 1961 
STOTT ALTE ROO PEE | DT Fe Ra ccintcietadis Raemwis }1, 331, 040 26, 751 92, 923 
UATE a scscrara is acecmciilhineapnsas ees DI WI ba rewnsne 1,089 | 922, 890 | Sask ss ios id peeasisin 
RN a a a el 2, 374, 693 }....- 1, 089 l2, 253, 930 | 26, 751 92, 923 
PORN oa cpa cnatiamnstecctas 2, 374, 693 |_. 1,089 |2, 253,930 | 26, 751 92, 923 
ERR on < l sccarsineccall ia saphena betenaeanee 
ag a a 2, 374, 693 Dat ate 1, O89 |2, 253, 930 | 26, 751 92, 923 











Note.—All amounts are rounded and may not add to totals. 
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POLARIS 


Admiral Ensry. The POLARIS program is managed as a single 
entity. However, funds for this purpose are budgeted under the 
various appropriations shown in chart 17. To date a total of $2,740 
million have been made available to the POLARIS program since it 
was first funded in 1956. The 1961 request is for $952 million, which 
includes three POLARIS submarines and advance funding for long- 
lead-time components for three additional SSB(N)s. Also funded 
are certain missiles for shipfills, systems evaluation and for continua- 
tion of an orderly test program. Approximately one-third of the re- 
quested funds are in the “Research, deve lopment, test and evaluation, 
Navy,” appropriation for development of missiles, command communi- 
cations, weapons system training and the test program. 

(The chart follows: ) 
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PACIFIC MISSILE RANGE 





Admiral Ensry. The mission of the Pacific Missile Range is to pro- 
vide range support for the Department of Defense and other Govern- 
ment agencies in guided missile, satellite, and space vehicle research, 
de velopment, ev: aluation, and training programs. 

As shown in chart 18 the Pacific Missile Range budget request for 
1961 is about $82 million; compared to $123 million in 1960 and $79 
million in 1959. Of the total 1961 request, approximately $26 million 
is required to support Navy missile and drone systems. The balance 
of $56 million will allow continued support for satellite projects, cer- 
tain IRBM-ICBM tactical weapon operations and projects, and the 
maintenance and operational costs of central tracking control and 
data reduction centers. 

(The chart follows :) 
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CONCLUSION 


This completes my fiscal summary of the Navy’s 1961 budget re- 
quest. Subsequent witnesses will provide information in greater detail 
on each appropriation. We are prepared to furnish any additional 
tables or other information which you may consider appropriate. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Admiral Ensey. 

We will now hear from General Friedman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF Drrecror oF Bupcet, Atr Force 


General Frrepman. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
my presentation today is designed to expand somewhat upon the 
matter previously presented by Secretary Lincoln, as it relates par- 
ticularly to the fiscal aspects of the Air Force budget request for fiscal 
year 1961. Secret ary Garlock and I will then respond to such ques- 
tions as the c ommittee may have. 

The committee will recall that we have, for the past few years, de- 
ve loped our budgets within specific guidelines in terms of new ene 
tional authority or of expenditures, or both. As Secretary Gates testi- 
fied earlier, we also were given objectives for the for mulation of the 
fiscal year 1961 budget, two different sets of objectives, in fact. 

The fact that these objectives were stated, however, did not preclude 
our submitting estimates in excess of the objectives and we did, asa 
matter of fact, submit not only the two estimates which were requested 
but also a third version. 

Subsequent to these submissions, and as is customary at this stage 
of development of the budget, there were many prolonged, detailed 
reviews and discussions of both fiscal year 1961 and fiscal year 1960 
and prior programs, and their fiscal requirements in fiscal year 1961. 
There evolved from this process the budget which is now before you. 

IT must emphasize at this point that although there were material 
adjustments in new obligation authority, expenditures, carryovers, and 
so on, there also were substantial adjustments in the underlying operat- 
ing and capital programs, so that the funding provided by the budget 
is calculated to support the programs to which it is related. These 
programs are not the same, of course, as when we prepared our budgets 
initially last fall. The changes to the fiscal year 1960 procurement 
programs were indicated 1 In our recent reprograming report. 

The $17,767 million in new obligational authority provided for in 
the budget will be the principal source of financing program require- 
ments which total $19,310 million. Obligations in fiseal year 1961 
against both this and prior programs will total $19,430 million. 
Against these obligations, as well as unliquidated obligations of prior 
years, we estimate fiscal year 1961 net expenditures totaling $18,614 
million. 

Eliminating the data with respect to the “Military construction” 
appropriations, which will be acted upon by another subcommittee, the 
total figures for the appropriations which will be presented to this 
committee are: $16,997 million in new appropriations plus $30 million 
in transfers; a total program amount of $18,409.5 million: $18.529.6 
million in total obligations; and net expenditures of $17,823 million. 

Although “Military construction” amounts appear on the several 
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charts to which I will refer, if it please the committee my remarks 
will be confined to the other appropriation areas. 


CHANGES IN APPROPRIATION COVERAGE 


Before getting into the fiscal details, I should mention a few changes 
in the coverage of our appropriation accounts. 

It will be recalled that last year we had a number of changes in ap- 
propriation structure. One of these was the broadening of the old 
“Research and development” appropri lation into what 1s now “Re- 
search, development, test, and evaluation,” by the transfer of a num- 
ber of development and test items from the procurement accounts. 
This year we have continued and substantially completed the transi- 
tion i budgeting an additional $166.3 million in research, develop- 
ment, test, and evaluation which under our old structure would have 
been in the procurement accounts. This is comprised of $25 million 
from “Aircraft procurement, Air Force,” $140 million from “Missile 
proc urement, Air Force” and $1.3 million from “Other procurement, 
Air Force.” 

Of the amount from “Missile procurement, Air Force” $100 million 
was in connection with space programs. We have also budgeted an- 
other $156 million in research, development, test and ev aluation for 
projects transferred to the Air Force in the current year from the 
Advanced Research Projects Agency programs for DISCOVERER, 
SAMOS, and MIDAS. These are financed in the current year by 
transfers of funds. In addition, the research, development, test, and 
evaluation budget now includes $16.9 million for operation and main- 
tenance of Air Research Development Command headquarters, pre- 
viously funded out of the “Operation and maintenance, Air Force’ 
appropriation. This makes research, development, test and evalua- 
tion a more completely integrated account, which includes not onl 
technical effort but also the operation of all field installations, activi- 
ties, and headquarters identified with our research and development 
effort. 

Guided air-to-air rockets (GAR’s), which heretofore have been 
financed in “Missile procurement, Air Force” and predecessor appro- 
priations, have been transferred in the fiscal year 1961 estimate to the 
“Aircraft procurement, Air Force” appropriation, which finances the 
aircraft with which these rockets are employed. This change will 
facilitate weapon system management, and will minimize the possi- 
bility of imbalance between aircraft and their associated armament. 

One new appropriation has been added, entitled “Military con- 
struction, Air Force (special foreign currency program),” in the 
amount of $4 million for fiscal year 1961. This will be explained fully 
in the later hearings on the construction appropriations. 


NEW OBLIGATIONAL AUTHORITY 


My first chart (No. 1) compares new obligational authority, for the 
various appropriations, for fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961, on the 
same basis as shown in the President’s budget. 

{xcept for a proposed supplemental in 1960 and actual and pro- 
posed transfers from our “Stock fund” to “Military personnel, Air 
Force” in 1960 and 1961, these amounts are the same as the appro- 
priations enacted or 1 requested, plus or minus cash transfers. 
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(The chart referred to above follows :) 


Cuart 1.—Department of the Air Force: New obligational authority (as shown in 
the President’s fiscal year 1961 budget) 


[Millions of dollars] 











Enacted | Enacted Estimated 
Appropriations fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 

| 

Military personnel: | | 
Military personnel, Air Force...............-.---...------] 3, 941.8 13, 987.0 2 4, 060.0 
ee re a | 53.7 54.0 | 54.0 
National Guard personnel - | re 48.0 46.0 

Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force - -- = | 4,119.0 4,193.9 4, 282.0 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard__- ~ ede 169. 0 176.0 

Procurement | 
Aircraft procurement --- Ae eee a ee ea Bae oad 4, 284. 6 2, 994.0 
ees SURIIINONNG on eo ne deecuausnse ‘ Peace 2, 465. 6 3, 024.0 
Other procurement - i a eR oe 1, 109.7 1, 057.0 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procure ment__-._- ss 6, BIO Ivokdcniomonee |-------------- 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles ee OS ee ee 
Research development, test, and evaluation - -—-~- Saal 780. 2 1, 416. 2 | 1, 334.0 
ee RENNIN = ooo, cine cnenubeniabesithawscenabacmaceut BORG Fk nace cbadoanawmenee 
Subtotal eRe ear R ee raid Tue. Sh oe 17, 927.6 | 17, 728.0 | 17, 027.0 
Military construction: | 

Military construction, Air Force___-- Ss castjaniets end 785. 0 776.8 725.0 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve. .........--.-- linet ceased 4.0 4.0 
Military construction, Air National Guard _ -_- RIVE a 16.4 7.0 

Military construction, Air Force (special foreig n currency “| | 
SIND Ss his ce Lin wlininicee ide’, eae ict sind nein pean hebe eb eameeeennd 4.0 
ORT Oe check nt eh a aN 18, 712.6 | 18, 525. 2 | “17, 767.0 


1 Includes $50,000,000 transferred from ‘‘Air Force stock fund” and $25,000,000 proposed for later trans- 
mission. 
2 Includes $30,000,000 proposed transfer from ‘‘Air Force stock fund.” 


General FrrepMan. It will be noted that the 1959 column conforms 
to the old appropriation structure, while those for 1960 and 1961 are 
on the new basis which your committee approved last year. There- 
fore we have prepared another chart No. 2 which places this same 
data on a comparable basis, as among Air Force appropriations, for 
all 3 years. 

In the military personnel area, it will be noted that whereas the 
dollars for Reserve Forces are relatively stable, the appropriation for 
the active force continues to rise, despite the numerical decline in 
military personnel. This isa reflection in large measure of the increas- 
ing proportions of career personnel, who are generally the more ma- 
ture individuals, more likely to have advanced in grade and to have 
dependent wives and children, thereby adding to costs in this appro- 
priation account. 

Again in the operation and maintenance category, while the Air 
National Guard amounts are relatively stable, oper ration and main- 
tenance for the active force shows a gradual but accelerating in- 
crease. Were it not for the reductions in forces and decreases in 
civilian personnel which are taking place and which are programed 
for the budget year, the increase w ‘ould be still more substantial, due 
to the rising cost of operation and maintenance of the increasing 
numbers of more complex, advanced weapons entering the inventory, 
higher operating cost of communications-electronics systems, greater 
numbers of family housing units, and other factors, 

(The chart follows :) 
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Cuart 2.— Department of the Air Force: New obligational authority (adjusted for 
comparability) 


[Millions of dollars] 


| Enacted Enacted Estimated 


Appropriations fiscal year fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1959 1960 1961 
Military personnel: | 
Military personnel, Air Force__- cas es 3, 941.8 1 3, 987.0 2 4, 060.0 
NOE TO DEIOSINE go canine cadnahnnceunatinwdeme . ddl 53.7 54.0 54.0 
National Guard personnel. ._.........--- sai Chute 48.8 48.0 46.0 


Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force. petcanll 4 . 4, 282.0 
Operation and maintenance, Air Natio nal Guard. _- | 180. 5 | 169.0 176.0 

Procurement: 


_ 
z 
i) 
> 
a 
a 








Aircraft procurement_ - - 4, 965.8 4, 284. 6 2, 994. 0 
Missile procurement_.- aes 2, 465.0 2, 465. 6 3, 024.0 
Other procurement ee Bae ee oe 1, 056. 5 1,109.7 1, 057.0 
Research, development, test, and evaluation_. . 31,117.7 1, 435. 2 1, 334.0 
Subtotal....-. er: es iiiite wn “Se 17, 728.0 | 17, 027.0 
Military construction: | 
Military construction, Air Foree___- 785. 0 776.8 725.0 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve. ..-. 5 ae ne ache 4.0 4.0 
Military construction, Air National Guard. : | 11.5 16.4 7.0 
Military construction, Air Force (special fore ign currence y y | | 
program)....... ret ae eis be ee sa ae in se 8 de 3 Z WERE 4.0 
ox Bs 
a i So a A haa Rs mee 18, 712.6 | 18, 525. 2 | 17, 767.0 


1 Includes $50,000,000 transferred from ‘‘Air Force stock fund’’ and $25 million proposed for later trans- 
mission. 


2 Includes $30,000,000 proposed transfer from “Air Force stock fund.”’ 
§ Does not include $256, 900,000 for ‘Space program”’ administered by ARPA during fiscal year 1959. 


NoTtEe.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 


The procurement area reflects successive vege reases of several hun- 
dred million dollars in total, virtually all in the “Aircraft procure- 
ment, Air Force” account. “Missile sapnaestinntibi, Air Force” new 
obligation: ul authority requirements, on the other hand, increase $558 
million in 1961. This marked difference in trend results primarily 
from the continuing transition from an all manned aircraft force to 
a mixed manned aircraft and missile equipped force. As Secretary 
Sharp stated earlier, it is still too soon to establish the ultimate mix, 
and we can only say with certainty now that regardless of how many 
missile units are brought into our forces, there will still be require- 
ments for manned aircraft in all missions as far as we can now foresee. 

The research, development, test, and evaluation account shows a 
decrease of approximately $100 million in new obligational authority 
required for 1961 as compared with 1960. The 1959 amount shown is 
not entirely comparable since it does not include amounts for ARPA 
projects since transferred to the Air Force. Were these included, the 
1959 amount would be of the same magnitude as the 1961 request. 
A decrease in amount such as is shown in this account, is not neces- 
sarily indicative of change in level of effort. Some fluctuation is to 
be expected as some sy stems move from development, test, and evalua- 
tion into production, or as others may progress from a relatively in- 
expensive research status into an extensive—and expensive—develop- 
ment and test stage. 





COMPARISON OF PROGRAM AMOUNTS, 1959-61 


A still more valid Beer. irison of funding for the 3 years is revealed 
on the next chart (No. 3) which shows program amounts rather than 
new obligational author ity. These amounts include new obligational 
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authority, reimbursements, transfers, and prior year funds available 
or anticipated to be available for application to a given year’s pro- 
gram. 

(The chart follows :) 


Cuart 3.—Denartment of the Air Force: Total program amounts fiscal years 1959 
1961 adjusted for comparability 


{Millions of dollars] 














Appropriations Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
Military personnel: 
Deemer spenmorgen, Bir TMOG oS on cece cwcncnedccuunecn’ 1 4,013.7 2 4,017.2 3 4,091.0 
Reserve personne] Leta eebresddue anes caudate 48.2 52.2 54.0 
RROD AOUHIRTE TOIIIONEINGD nog occ acecncesenewcceeccnns 45.9 48. 1 46.1 
Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force____....__...---.--- 4,441.9 4, 473.0 4, 555.1 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard_- 180. 5 169.3 176.3 
Procurement: 
I oe tt ebiinnmmeakbha 5, 663. 3 4, 078.3 3, 910.0 
I ole alain nidmies | 2, 762.0 2, 558. 7 3, 024.0 
I De ee ede bale 1,191.5 1, 188.5 1, 104.0 
Research, develop, test, and evaluation ____..____.__-- POs 4 1, 412. 6 1, 519. 4 1, 449.0 
I a a are 19, 759. 6 18, 104.7 18, 409. 5 
Military construction: 
Military construction, Air Force_._....................--- 1,079.5 903. 0 885.0 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve. __..........-_.-|..-.--..------ 4.0 4.0 
Military construction, Air National Guard ____- ‘ 11.5 16.4 7.0 
Military construction, Air Force (special foreign curre ney | 
IN = re eee ee ee es Nea Swhe ema aad comma puomnmee 4.0 
1 RS Se A ee ee eee 20, 850. 6 19, 028. 1 19, 309. 5 
' 








! Reflects $43.3 million in excess of new obligationa]l authority for the fiscal year 1959 deficiency. 

2 Includes $50 million transferred from Air Force stock fund and $25 million proposed for later transmission, 
3 Includes $30 million proposed transfer from Air Force stock fund. 

4 Includes $256.9 million for space program administered by ARPA in fiscal year 1959. 


General Frrepman. Much the same trends which I discussed in con- 
nection with the new obligational authority tabulation are also evi- 
dent in comparing program amounts, with the notable exception of 
the aircraft procurement program, In this case, whereas the new 
obligational authority required is $1,291 million less in 1961 than in 
1960, the program amount declines by only $168 million. This differ- 
ence derives from the fact that there were substantial reductions in 
1960 programs for which funds had already been made available; to 
the extent, in fact, that the 1960 program amount is lower than the 
1960 new obligational authority, a rather unusual circumstance. Of 
course, a substantial sum in 1960 and prior year funds was moved 
forward to the 1961 program as part of the difference between the 
amount required and the new obligational authority requested. As I 
mentioned earlier, the details of the associated fiscal year 1960 pro- 
gram reductions were indicated in our December 15 reprograming 
report and were highlighted in Secretary Gates’ testimony. 

In the research, development, test, and evaluation area, the reduc- 
tion in 1961 is about half as much on the program basis as in the 
new obligational authority comparison. This is attributable prin- 
cipally to the application of $59 million of prior year funds to the 
fiscal year 1961 program, whereas only $30 million was so applied to 
the fiscal year 1960 program. 

In total amounts, our fiscal year 1961 program is $281 million higher 
than that currently contemplated for fiscal year 1960, as compared 
with a decrease of $1,823 million from fiscal year 1959 to fiscal year 
1960. 
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SOURCES OF FINANCING OF PROGRAM REQUIREMENTS 


The means by which we have financed and propose to finance these 
programs are detailed in the next chart, No. 4, which relates amounts 
of appropriations and new obligational authority to total program 
amounts, 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


Cuart 4.—Total Air Force program by source of financing (adjusted for compar- 
ability) 


[Millions of dollars] 























Source | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiseal year 
1959 1960 1961 
‘ied Pn ee a en iio Se. |. ~—_ | toate 

py a ce Gall sense toate coh pa econ teal ‘ 18, 767.3 | 18, 295. 0 17, 737.0 

Cash transfers... _- a i ee ee —54.7 | 230. 2 30.0 

New obligational authority _.........----- contcteenennss 18, 712. 6 18, 525. 2 17, 767.0 

Recoupment from prior year funds............-.-.-------.---- 905. 667. 4 1, 107.0 

Funds to be applied to subsequent year program..............|.....--------- ME aviaswuaweas 

Funds not obligated in annual accounts_._...--- eas rae ore —9.3 Re lonnanenatand 

CRAT DEORIIIE Se iia cn cheenicpatdvackedecnewenwsseece | le TauctbuceduacectsssiOsseenuaee 
Anticipated reimbursements: 

Military assistance fund reservations...................--- 365. 6 AD Rotini enaedeiriee 

Ce OW. cea e ae sch ata nen seaaeaandsenkeek>easweewe | 576.3 467.8 435. 5 

SIG ck: alata cs renamed ahha ened onatdalcmabindanh a ae 20, 850. 6 19, 028. 1 19, 309. 5 


General FrrepMan. The principal source of financing our planned 
fiscal year 1961 program of $19,310 million, of course, is the appro- 
priation requested, 1 in the amount of $17, 737 million, plus authority 
to transfer $30 million from our stock fund to military personnel or 
a total of $17,767 million in new obligational authority. 

In addition we estimate a total of $1,107 million in recoupments 
from prior year programs, identifiable principally with adjustments 
in 1960 programs. Of this amount $893 million pertains to the pro- 
curement area, $59 million to research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion, and $155 ’ million to the construction area. 

The remaining source of financing is an anticipated amount of 
$435.5 million to be received in reimbursements from sources other 
than the military assistance program common item orders. At the 
present time, no determination has been made relative to common 
item orders which the Air Force will receive for 1961. To the extent 
that such orders later become available to the Air Force out of pro- 
posed fiscal year 1961 appropriations covering military assistance, 
both reimbursements and total program will increase. The trans- 
action would therefore be a “wash.” 


OBLIGATIONS 


A comparison of total obligations incurred, adjusted for compara- 
bility, is depicted gr: :phically i in the next chart, No. 5. Obligations 
provide a measure “of contract awards in the proc urement and con- 
struction areas, and to a large extent in the research, development, 
test, and evaluation account. In the annual accounts—those for mili- 
tary personnel and operation and maintenance—obligations represent 
goods and services ordered during the year and for the most part 
received during the same year. 

(The chart follows: ) 
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General Frrepman. This same information is shown in tabular 
form and in appropriation detail, adjusted for comparability, in the 
next chart, No. 6. 

(The chart follows :) 


Cuart 6.—Department of the Air Force total obligations fiscal years 1959-61 
adjusted for comparability 


ee of doll ae 


l Se 

| Actual, fiscal} Estimated, Estimated, 
Appropriations year 1959 | fiscal year | fiscal year 

a ia 1960 1961 





Military personnel: | 








Military personnel, Air Force_.......---- stateatesssie kasi stash 1 4,013.7 2 4,017.2 4,091.0 
PROSE VG TOPAONNG ko ck ccc ccacennn 5 48. 2 52.2 54.0 
National Guard personnel... .---- a ES pee — 45.9 | 48.1 46.1 
Operation and maintenance 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force._-....--- ae 4,441.9 4, 473.0 4, 555.1 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard__.------ 180. 5 169.3 | 176.3 
Procurement: | 
ROPES TOON IINNG 8 oc cc cccacenncnidcdmuwencum aa 5, 364.0 | 4, 340.3 | 4, 052.0 
Missile procurement-.---- seit iataieibealea atm aiacii asad ie 2, 790. 8 2, 701.9 2, 941.0 
Other procurement- - - sii gettietlit Debs ST a ra 1, 244. 5 1, 149. 4 1, 220. 4 
Research, development, test, and evaluation_......--- : 1,271.7 | 1,601.8 1, 393. 5 
Subtotal ae eee fe ee 19,401.1 | 18, 553.3 | 18, 520.6 
Military construction: | | 
Military construction, Air Force..........---.------------ 1,079. 5 | 903.0 | 885. 0 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve. _..........----- IRs 4.0 4.0 
Military construction, Air National Guard. -.-.--.-- 11.5 | 16. 4 7.0 
Military construction, Air Force (special foreign currency | 
RIMINI Sci, Sa aie eccemaaiaiod se SAY bed Shs Sau hivanteenens 4.0 
MERA 20,492.1 | 19, 476.7 E 19, 429. 6 
1 Includes $43.3 million obligations in excess of new obligational authority for fiscal year 1959 deficiency. 


2 Includes $25 million obligations for proposed supplemental appropriation. 


Note.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 


General FrrepMan. oe obligations, of course, are not all against 
the programs of the years in which shown, in the no-year accounts. 
Here, they also inc adh cbliaationn' against prior-year programs which 
are incurred in the fiscal years indie ated. 

Although the amounts differ, the obligation picture—or trend—is 
much the same as that for program amounts, as should be expected, 
showing gradual increases in military personnel and operation and 
maintenance, a decrease in aircraft procurement and a corresponding 
increase in missile procurement, and a decrease in R.D.T. & E, 


UNOBLIGATED BALANCES 


Chart No. 7 is a summary showing our unobligated balances at the 
end of fiscal years 1958 and 1959 and as they are ‘expected to be at the 
end of the current year and the budget year, broken down by appro- 
priation. 


(The chart follows:) 
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Cuart 7.—Department of the Air Force: 


for obligation in subsequent years 


{Millions of dollars] 


Summary of unobligated balances available 


























| Actual as | Actual as | Estimated | Estimated 
Appropriations of June 30, | as of as of 
1958 1959 | June 30, June 30, 
| 1960 1961 
CRS a = ee ae . e a = of | - 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force...--.-..--..-.-. | 8.0 SD Ai ncceensdageltuavanwuarns 
Procurement: 
Ey OG ES cacti nnemsicinesvenadnucne a cal te Ra iad cai 1, 636. 0 1,017.6 
ne Ne ic otk nneecoenabeen se | in ii ianneteabl nictoi o Eeanaceiiiae 219. 0 393. 0 
I nn ie 323. 1 335. 1 
Aircraft, missiles, and related procurement. ___-_- 2, 757.9 | 2, 182.3 | 414.6 |_. siateeogee 
Procurement other than aircraft and missiles 38.3 707.7 | ee lb ecacnas 
Research, development, test, and evaluation.._._------ 72.7 85.5 164. 2 160.7 
Subtotal. er a OR eS a Ne wack 3, 276.9 | 2,980.1 | 2, 978. 4 1, 906. 5 
Military construction, Air Force____-.------ 902. 6 633. 9 511.7 | 356.7 
Rotel pee Tee ee oka ‘ 4,179.5 | 3,614.0 3, 490. 1 2, 263. 2 
NotE,—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 


General Frrepman. While the reduction in unobligated balances 
from end 1958 to end 1959 is in the approximate magnitude which we 
estimated a year ago, the reduction from end fiscal year 1959 to end 
1960 is considerably less than we estimated last year. On the other 
hand, the reduction from end 1960 to end 1961 is quite substantial, 
approximately $1,227 million. 

The lower than previously planned reduction during fiscal year 
1960 and the significant decline during the budget year result pri- 
marily from the reductions in 1960 programs, and the application of 
the associated funds to 1961 programs in lieu of new appropriations. 


EXPENDITURES 


Chart No. 8 compares net expenditures for fiscal years 1959, 1960, 
and 1961—again on an adjusted basis—to reflect comparable data for 
the 3 years. 

On this chart the fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 figures do not 
include comparable expenditures for the fiscal year 1959 ARPA space 
programs. Expenditures for the fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 
space program appear in the Air Force accounts beginning w ith fiscal 
year 1960. 

In total our expenditures of $18,614 million for fiscal year 1961 are 
$209 million under 1960, and $470 million under 1959. If ARPA 
expenditures were included, 1961 expenditures would be $318 million 
under 1960, and $618 million below the 1959 level. 

(The chart follows :) 
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Cuartr 8.—Department of the Air Force: Net expenditures fiscal year 1959-61 
adjusted for comparability 


[Millions of dollars] 

















| 
Actual, fiscal} Estimated, | Estimated, 
Appropriations | year 1959 | fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1960 1961 
eee _ ~ = ———-| 
Military personnel: 
Military personnel, Air Toree........c.ccncscssccdececss 3, 975.6 13. 975.0 2 4,040.0 
Sy a ning aiiemebel 47.4 51.0 53.0 
National Guard personnel. patie ewe enehnetabiaasecue 45.9 46.0 46.0 
Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force-..-- pies 4, 168.0 4, 062. 3 4, 212.4 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard _.___- 191.8 162.0 172.0 
Prep sale and salvage of military rr and miscellane- 
CUS GOCOURUE A cccwawcccccsecs deeb maniuteewiadiul 1.6 2 oll 
Procurement: | | 
Aircraft procurement. - . = ; : aaa 5, 392. 9 4, 879.0 4, 232.3 
Missile procurement hiuea ap ube Sele 2, 294. 7 2, 639. 3 2, 669. 1 
Other procurement sini Ss 866. 5 850. 4 1, 147.5 
Research, development, test and evi iluation...-- ee cam 3 933. 1 31,161.5 1, 261.0 
Revolving and management funds: 
Air Force management fund---.................------- 5 7.2 2.0 2.0 
Air Force stock fund-. R.bdith ia as awecaheeendateanes —28.0 —26.5 —11.0 
Air Poros industriel TMG. <65 5.556 60sec cee ccce: s 31. 4 —13.2 —1.4 
NE iF cede wietaccn dna Stic ccdteunpees 17, 928. 3 17, 789. 0 17, 823.0 
Military construction: | 
Military construction, Air Force- i eiinka | 1, 127.6 1, 020.0 774.0 
Military construction, Air Force Reserve. pictive tient naar 1.0 4.0 
Military construction, Air National Guard- 28.3 13.0 12.0 
Military construction Air Force (special foreign currence y 
HOUSTON) 5. 552-600% saan Kubeaewedevenncecdinncedasacniens ketieahsaneeia 1.0 
1 


TOG) asc 3s SieeBowdosts sopsbeedavacckavaeeladnxedho~al 19, 084. 2 | 18, 823.0 | 18, 614.0 
| | 


1 Includes $23,000,000 expenditures for proposed for later transmission. 
2 Includes $2,000,000 expenditures for fiscal year 1960 peers for later transmission. 


§ Does not include expenditures of $148,000,000 in fiscal year 1959 and $108,900,000 in fiscal year 1960 for fiscal 
year 1959 space program administered by A RPA, 


Nork.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 


In the annual appropriations—those for military personnel and 
operation and maintenance—the expenditure trend follows closely 
that for program and obligations, since these moneys substantially 
spend out in the year of obligation or very shortly thereafter. 

In the procurement area we again note the continued downward 
trend in aircraft procurement which shows $647 million less in ex- 
penditures in fiscal year 1961 than in 1960. The lower expenditures 
result from the decrease in the aircraft program for fiscal year 1960 
as compared with that of fiscal year 1959. In the “Missile procure- 
ment, Air Force” appropriation, on the other hand, we find an expendi- 
ture increase in fiscal year 1961 of only $30 million. This results from 
the relative stability of obligations in earlier years, and in part from 
the fact that, with respect to a substantial portion of the funds in this 
account, expenditures follow obligations much more closely than in 
the case of aircr ‘aft, for example. 


UNEXPENDED BALANCES 


The next chart (No. 9) shows graphically the amounts and status 
of unexpended balances for each of the appropriations as of the end 
of fiscal years 1958, 1959, 1960, and 1961. 

(The chart follows: ) 
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General Frrepman. This is on the basis of the appropriations as 
they actually were and are, that is, it has not been adjusted for com- 
parability. Chart No. 10 shows this data in tabular form. 

(The chart follows :) 


Cuart 10.—Department of the Air Force: Status of Air Force unexpended funds 
by appropriation 











[Millions of dollars] 
Actual as | Actual as | Estimated | Estimated 
Appropriations of June 30, | of June 30, as of as of 
1958 1959 June 30, June 30, 
1960 1961 
Military personnel: 
Military personnel, Air Force_.................---- 101.3 113.6 125. 6 145. 6 
POPs SINE 56 ce ciee awed aniditeeasabal 6.5 6.6 7.3 8.3 
National Guard personnel.-..................-...-..- 1 87.8 1 54.6 12.2 12.2 
Operation and maintenance: 
Operation and maintenance, Air Force...........-- 1, 020. 3 925.7 1, 031. 6 1, 083. 5 
Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard __|{........----]..-.---.---- 34, 2 38. 2 
Prep. S/S military property and miscellaneous 
SEES onic cc cskseunasscaddunesemeesbncnans 2.4 oF 5 -4 
Procurement: 
Saree DEO. «=. dcaceumhcckes dxamgunenkdogden cones shhanegeensad 3, 968. 0 4, 649.5 
II ne a ta as Ieeedonieewes 1, 642.0 2, 447.0 
I iis cre lk ees Pu ednlh «moe cali eate adeien tl Mls tl beta bb 1, 088. 0 1, 531.0 
Aircraft, missiles and related procurement-_-__----- 10, 038. 8 9, 238. 3 3, 287. 5 874.8 
Procurement, other than aircraft and missiles. ..._- 2, 379. 1 2, 989.1 1, 315.9 494.0 
Research, development, test, and evaluation. -....._--- | 490.9 457. 6 921.7 1, 036. 7 
Revolving and management funds: | 
Air Force management funds. -_..................- | 16.3 7.0 5.0 3.0 
oe ON Pe POs oe cei tbs atkewnaieneneenekins 252. 5 | 291.4 268. 7 233. 6 
Air Force industrial fund. _ _....................... 82. 1 42.7 54.3 55.7 
DREGE O GNI, oo ncn snnaraceckeneeneuen ry an 1 alt 
a re ae ea ae ee ee a 14, 478. 1 14, 127.3 13, 762. 4 12, 613. 4 
Military construction: 
Military construction, Air Force. -............--..- 1, 927.9 1, 585.3 1, 342.1 1, 293. 1 
Military construction, Air Force Reserves. -.........|-.-.-------- ied ath Bisco 3.0 3.0 
Military construction, Air National Guard_-__......]...--....-..]------------ 14.2 9.2 
Military construction, Air Force (special foreign 
SN UIT pede citer vdcescheva dan endimidibdeles dedGadensal casvaiuancehmebenniack= 3.0 
WUE a accessory nsuttsk anadakacaceouhcabamal 16, 406. 0 15, 712.6 15, 121.7 13, 921.7 








| Includes total balance of Air National Guard appropriation. 


Note.—Amounts may not add to totals due to rounding. 


General Frimpman. As in the case of unobligated balances, the 
balances of unexpended funds reveal marked declines—of $693 million 
in 1959, $591 million in 1960, and $1.2 billion in 1961, or of close to 
$2.5 billion in the 3-year span. 

The bulk of this reduction is in the procurement area, and results 
in large measure from decreases in program and obligations, plus the 
utilization of funds from prior years to finance newer programs. In 
the aggregate, procurement accounts show a decline of $2.4 billion in 
unexpended balances in 3 years. Also contributing to this decline is 
the fact that increasing proportions of procurement funds are being 
devoted to the faster spending items, such as ballistic missiles. 

The increase in unexpended balances in the research, development, 
test, and evaluation area is due to the increased scope of the programs 
now financed by this appropriation. 
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WORKING CAPITAL FUNDS 


In addition to our direct appropriation accounts, two other finane- 
ing vehicles also warrant some comment in discussing the fiscal aspects 
of the budget. 

These are the Air Force stock fund and the Air Force industrial 
fund. As you know, these finance the initial procurement, and the 
performance of services or production of end items, for the categories 
of materiel or activities authorized. I would like to very briefly ‘high- 
light the operations of each of these funds. 


STOCK FUND 


There has been no significant change in the scope or level of opera- 
tions in our stock fund since our presentation last year. However, 
a new technique of management control has been established for the 
Commissary Division. This procedure utilizes inventory and capital 
investment controls in order to provide better customer service. This 
replaced the apportionment system, which is still applicable for the 
other divisions. 

Sales remain relatively constant for the fiscal years 1959 through 
1961, at approximately $1.3 billion. Inventories continue to decrease 
from $437 million at end 1959 to $394 million at end 1961. Obliga- 
tional requirements remain relatively stable for the 3 years at almost 
the same amounts as sales. 

Obligational requirements exceeded sales in 1959 primarily due to 
the costs of the first phase of 5-year service contracts necessitated by 
the requirement for better protection and wider dispersal of aviation 
fuel storage facilities. 

A cash transfer of $30 million to the “Military personnel, Air Force” 
appropriation is proposed for 1961. This transfer is possible since the 
remaining cash investment will be sufficient to finance the programs 
reflected in the estimates. 


INDUSTRIAL FUND 


Turning to the industrial fund, no significant changes in the scope 
of operation are anticipated in the three services financed under this 
fund during the fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 


APPROPRIATION HIGHLIGHTS 


Having covered the fiscal aspects of our request generally, accord- 
ing to the major budget categories, I would like now to highlight 
the individual appropriations. For the committee’s convenience, my 
prepared statement includes pertinent fiscal comparisons, for the 
current and budget year, after the heading for each appropriation. 
These have been adjusted, where necessary, for comparability. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 





Fiscal year | Fiscal year 











1960 1961 
ee aI SIRI IER ko cue case ndendecnaounee $3, 987.0 $4, 060 
I ane a niacin ae aaaacaoaeamnnes 4,017.2 4, 091 
URI stein a ced eee sa se ree oun anee 4,017.2 4, 091 
I INRIIRON on on ace cen sacnsepedensenauecsen 3, 975.0 4, 040 
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The program amount for “Military personnel, Air Force” for fiscal 
year 1961 is $4,091 million compared with $4,017 million for fiscal year 
1960. The fiscal year 1961 amount will be financed by an appropria- 
tion of $4,030 million, a transfer of $30 million from the Air Force 
stock fund, and reimbursements of $31 million. The fiscal year 1960 
amount shown includes a transfer in of $50 million, reimbursements of 
$30 million, and a proposed supplemental of $25 million, which is now 
being processed. 

The fiscal year 1961 estimate provides for an end-fiscal year 1961 


strength of 825,000, the same as we estimate for the end of fiscal year 
1960. Man-years, however, will decline from 830,037 during fiscal year 
1960 to 823,451 for fiscal year 1961—a reduction of 6,586. While this 
will be covered in detail in later hearings, I should like to say a word 
or two here on this anomalous situation, which finds us with level end 
strengths, and lower average strength, but higher costs. 

Fundamentally, of course, there is no single dollar-per-man factor 
for military personnel costs which might provide a basis for cost in- 
creases or decreases in proportion to strength increases or decreases. 
On the contrary, our dollar estimates in this area are composites of 
literally scores of factors and computations, which affect the total re- 
quirement in different ways and in different degrees. Three groups of 
factors account for a major portion of the increased costs in fiscal year 
1961. These are turnover, dependents, and travel costs (including 
transportation of household goods). 

With respect to turnover, it should be noted that fiscal year 1961 
will be one of the largest reenlistment years in the history of the Air 
Force. This results from the coincidence of expiration of term of 
service dates for large blocks of personnel whose current enlistments 
began at varying points in time in the past. Separations of these 
personnel, to reenlist or to return to civilian life, increase our turnover 
costs, including terminal leave payments, reenlistment bonuses, and 
travel outlay. 

The cost increases associated with increased numbers of dependents 
particularly involve quarters allowances and travel. The number of 
dependents is increasing due to both increasing numbers of families 
and increasing size of the family units, both of which are very unpre- 
dictable occurrences. In a sense, this is part of the price of progress. 
It results from Air Force efforts—which have been materially as- 
sisted by beneficial legislation enacted by Congress—to make the 
Air Force a more attractive career field. These efforts are paying 
off in the retention of the more mature, stable, trained individuals 
whom we need, but who are also more likely to have families, and in 
many cases growing families. 

In the third category—travel costs—our requirements increase not 
only by virtue of the increased turnover and increased numbers of 
dependents, which I have just mentioned, but also from the changes 
in force structure, with the attendant base closures and deactivation 
or redeployments of units and personnel. 

Besides their effect on the fiscal year 1961 estimates, the latter two 
factors play the principal part in the fiscal year 1960 supplemental re- 
quest to which I made reference, and also to the fiscal year 1958 and 


fiscal year 1959 situations. We are now processing deficiency estimates 
for those 2 years. 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 





Fiscal year | Fiscal yor 
196 





Saar en ROUND 28 0552075 50 ER bg eh oe od $54.0 $54 
Ne 52.2 54 
I eee wh ach wocbabdsncaukiaeon 52.2 54 
SE cn SE 51.0 53 





For “Reserve personnel, Air Force,” our budget request is $54 
million, the same amount as was appropriated for fiscal year 1960, 
with program and obligations estimated at $54,025,000. The $25,000 
is in reimbursable obligations. 

The fiscal year 1961 programs financed by this appropriation es- 
sentially are continuations, at the same levels, of the current year’s 
programs. Slight increases in total strength in paid status are 
planned, in terms of both end-year strengths and average strengths. 
However, the numbers of units and installations will remain the 
same, that is, 15 troop carrier wings and 5 air rescue squadrons operat- 
ing from 37 flying installations. The reserve will also continue to 
operate 82 reserve centers, which conduct individual program (non- 
flying) training. 

This appropriation also finances the Air Force Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps program which will be conducted at 175 institutions. 
Increases are programed in all but the junior year of the ROTC 
program. An increase is also programed in the number of cadets in 
the flight instruction program. Approximately 3,700 will graduate 
from the ROTC program in the budget year and be commissioned, 
and about half of these are expected to enter pilot or navigator train- 
ing. 

NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 














1961 
I nen nutes Ns So ci Lindon nelgs a duleeboodcoseenabat $48.0 $46.0 
al dich aati inca igeetbeattioms ts 48.1 46.1 
ee ee a ee eee patsleeeieenteacuelencses 48.1 46.1 
IN, «es Fa Ss dae a Si uaneubaevbeende 46.0 | 46.0 





For “National Guard personnel, Air Force,” we are requesting an 
appropriation of $46 million, or $2 million less than was appropriated 
for the current year. Program and obligation amounts are $137,000 
higher than the new obligational authority, due to reimbursable 
obligations. 

For the Air National Guard, this account provides for the same 
expenses that the “Military personnel, Air Force” appropriation does 
for the regular Air Force. The budget contemplates strengths and 
levels of activity virtually the same as those for the current year. 

End fiscal year 1961 strength is planned at 72,000, the same as for 
end fiscal year 1960, and the average strength for fiscal year 1961 is 
estimated at the same number. The same number of personnel, 8,500, 
are expected to be obtained from the 6-month training program, while 
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those programed from other prior military service sources are some- 
what greater in number than in fiscal year 1960. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


{In millions] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 








1961 
ant Gemeienns GENIN ono stcen eee acastiscettbcdacestcnaciecdeseeen $4, 174.9 $4, 282.0 
ali iad da i cca cain Da lp ionic AR adie mT Mama eae va aie ainsi 4, 473.0 4, 555. 1 
OIE. c kun dbnansanswatccnhaddsucad goueUeguadbadetmaunatencecaaeenbenne 4, 473.0 4, 555.1 
ACR I snsen ihe ini ass hin heise ak vs glia cadena an aceghaieen cc ienibiodn tak ance lnieee 4, 062. 3 4, 212.4 





Our request for “Operation and maintenance, Air Force,” is $4,282 
million. Together with $273.1 million in reimbursements, this will 
finance a program totaling $4,555 million, an increase of only $82 
million over the present program for the current year, but actually 
less than the program requested for the current year which was pre- 
sented a year ago. 

As Secretary Sharp indicated earlier, it would not have been pos- 
sible to restrict the O. & M. request to this amount, were it not for the 
fact that the force reductions and associated decreases in requirements 
envisaged in the budget, offset in part the inescapable increases in 
other essential program elements. 

Examples of the increases to which I refer are an increase of 
well over $80 million in costs associated with major communications 
systems such as SAGE, BMEWS, and DEW line; over $21 million 
more in connection with missile support; and a new item of cost, the 
Federal employee's health benefit program, in the amount of $16 
million. These and other increases, and some decreases as well, will 
be discussed fully in the detailed hearings on this appropriation. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


[In millions] 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1961 








1960 
pow RN a a i aS $169.0 $176.0 
PRE 225th ecktindchdbevsvbasukenCaunnsedsnecsteamacuwes 5 one neaiuutedin= 169. 3 176.3 
RII cintaku Beibetains ong Wavscegths on aeidiken RaGAIGE Ro aS <SSb6bS en oot. 169.3 176.3 
a 162. 0 172.0 





For “Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard,” for fiscal 
year 1961 we request $176 million, an increase of $7 million over the 
fiscal year 1960 appropriation. The program and obligation amounts 
are $344,000 greater in both years, due to reimbursable obligations. 

This appropriation is the Air Guard counterpart of the regular 
force’s “Operation and maintenance, Air Force” appropriation. It 
provides for essentially the same Air National Guard programs as 
are in effect for the current year. 

_The Air National Guard’s 24 wings are programed to operate 2,165 
aircraft during fiscal year 1961 from 94 flying installations, the same 
number as in fiscal year 1960. A slight increase in flying hours is 
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programed. In addition to the flying installations, 43 nonflying bases 
will be utilized by the Air National Guard. The total of 567 federally 
recognized units is the same in both fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 
1961. 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


{In millions] 


| : 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1960 1961 
New obligational authority...............- ee EP Ie ene eh Re orb ne A $4, 284.6 $2, 994.0 
CR Oe ea 8 20 eee ee eo Eo a dabakusomaneebetnanennuse 4, 078.3 3, 910.0 
SPOMMACIONS..... cn coccccc FR cpr EEE fa ticle Pee nO ee Amey Se Le Ne oreee 4, 340.3 4, 052.0 
si 4, 232.3 





For “Aircraft procurement, Air Force” our appropriation request 
for fiscal year 1961 is $2,994 million. A straight mathematical com- 
parison would indicate a reduction of $1,290 million below the fiscal 
year 1960 appropriation. However, the reductions made in the fiscal 
year 1960 program permit moneys to be moved forward to fiscal year 
1961 in lieu of new appropriations. Thus, on a program basis, the 
reduction is only $168 million—that iP from $4,078 million in fiscal 
year 1960 to $3,910 million in fiscal year 1961, 

The fiscal year 1961 program will be financed by the $2,994 million 
in new appropriation, $866 million from prior year funds, and an 
estimated $50 million in reimbursements. 

In addition to the line items provided for in this account in the 
current year, the budget year estimate includes $86.8 million for 
guided air-to-air roc kets (GAR’s), previously funded under “Missile 
procurement,” which I referred to earlier. 

Provision is made in the planned procurement program for con- 
tinued production of B-52’s, B-58’s, F-105’s, KC-135’s, and C-130’s, 
as well as for jet trainer aircraft. No production of interceptor air 
defense aircraft is included. 

Development funds included in the estimate are confined to the 
B-70 and to modernization of the MATS airlift fleet. 

Obligations, which are against not only the program of the budget 
year but against prior year programs as well, are estimated at $4, 052 
million in fiscal year 1961, or $288 million lower than in fiscal year 
1960. This results in part from the decrease in program which is 
planned, and in part from the “spend out” of the old “Aircraft mis- 
siles and related procurement, Air Force” account. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 





Fiscal year Fiseal year 











1960 1961 
New obligational authority = $2, 465. 6 $3, 024.0 
_¢. , CEFR Ree Ee 2, 558. 7 3, 024.0 
Obligations__ hg 2, 701.9 2, 941.0 
Net expenditures 2 7 ‘i Fae ies 2, 639.3 2, 669.1 
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For “Missile procurement, Air Force” our fiscal year 1961 request 
is $3,024 million, an increase of $558 million over the fiscal year 1960 
appropriation and $465 million over the fiscal year 1960 program 
amount. In fiscal year 1961, NOA and program amounts are 
identical. 

Obligations against both the NOA requested and prior programs 
as well total $2,941 million—an increase of $239 million over those of 
the current year. 

In the ballistic missile area, provision is made for an increased 
number of squadrons of both the ATLAS and the TITAN ICBM’s. 
Development, test, and evaluation support is provided for accelerated 
development of the solid propellant MINUTEMAN, as well as for a 
new configuration of the TITAN. 

Provision is also made for completion of the MACE B program 
with fiscal year 1961 funds. The QUAIL decoy program will be 
substantially completed, while the HOUND DOG procurement pro- 
gram will be continued at the same level as in previous years, and the 
BOMARC program at a level slightly higher than that of fiscal year 
1960. Target and drone missiles, used in the testing and training 
programs, are also included in this estimate. 


OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1960 1961 
New obligational authority..........................  eiaiacedetabile te nea eaca oa $1, 109.7 $1, 057.0 
DUNN se te Sass es Fa biite bhbindacededce se ee oe a ss £0588 i ee ee 1, 188. 5 1, 104.0 
dN a te le 1, 149.4 1, 220. 4 
UNECE Kod bet howe ete ditcne dnt Vacddiwaduawdvaxsscdy beastie 850. 4 1, 147.5 


An appropriation in the amount of $1,057 million is requested for 
“Other procurement, Air Force” for fiscal year 1961, a reduction of $52 
million from the amount appropriated for fiscal year 1960. The fiscal 
year 1961 program amount, sa 6 includes $27 million from prior 
year funds and $20 million in reimbursements, is $1,104 million, a re- 
duction of $84 million from the amount of the fiscal year 1960 program. 

Obligations for fiscal year 1961, which include those against prior 
year funds as well as against the fiscal year 1961 NOA, total $1,220 
million, an increase of $71 million over the current year. This re- 
sults from higher prior year programs. 

Communications-electronics equipment continues to account for 
over 70 percent of the requirements funded from this appropriation. 
Provision is made in this area for continued implementation of the 
BMEWS program and of other electronic systems associated with air 
defense, such as SAGE and its extension into Canada, the radar im- 
provement program, and both fixed and mobile automatic weapon 
control equipment for air defense in oversea areas. 

Improved ground navigational aids are provided, as are the con- 
tinued extension and modernization of worldwide communications 
networks, and improved intelligence and cryptologic equipment. 

In the vehicular equipment program, we provide for the third in- 
crement of a 4-year program to modernize our inventory of general 
purpose vehicles and to replace losses due to age and obsolescence. 
Provision is also made for a new family of firetrucks to replace older 
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ones which do not meet operational needs, replacement of a number of 
passenger-carrying vehicles, and the procurement of commercial 
model trucks to replace those of military design. In addition to the 
operational needs which are satisfied by these procurements, we also 
benefit financially by avoiding the retention of equipment beyond its 
economically useful lifespan. 

Also provided for in this appropriation are certain weapons and 
ammunition, and the many items of centrally procured equipment, 
materials, and supplies which are essential to normal base operations 
and logistical support activities of the Air Force. 


RESEARCH, DEVELOPMENT, TEST, AND EVALUATION, AIR FORCE 








| 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year 








1960 1961 
EN ds oe 0 ec dndaapuskbbibuetedecaweckeupbiase $1, 435. 2 $1, 334.0 
earn ae bs ticaiearcaiatkio aon en ar SOREL eae Comsgct he S 1, 519. 4 1, 449.0 
CR Se oo na daeds OF TERPS GEE Sees tee oe Cie ate ee 1, 601.8 1, 393. 5 
Sede Nha g cutee hed sbdick east Sauna aca | 1,161.5 1, 261.0 


Our NOA requirement for “Research, development, test, and evalua- 
tion, Air Force” for fiscal year 1961 is $1,334 million, which is $82 mil- 
lion less than fiscal year 1960 on an adjusted appropriation basis, and 
$101 million less than fiscal year 1960 on a comparability adjusted 
basis. 

The program amount for fiscal year 1961—$1,449 million—includes 
the appropriation requested, $59 million in prior year funds, and $56 
million in anticipated reimbursements. 

Obligations decline by $208 million—from $1,602 million in fiscal 
year 1960 to $1,394 million in fiscal year 1961—with decreases re- 
flected in all budget activities except missiles and related equipment. 

As I mentioned earlier the fiscal year 1961 NOA request includes 
$166.3 million for development, test and evaluation items previously 
funded under procurement accounts (which includes $100 million for 
space projects), another $156 million for space projects transferred 
to the Air Force in 1960, and nearly $17 million for operation and 
maintenance of ARDC headquarters—previously financed from the 
“Operation and maintenance, Air Force” appropriation, 

Funds are included to continue the fiscal year 1960 propulsion 
development effort for a nuclear powered aircraft; an increased effort 
on development of a short or vertical takeoff and landing aircraft: 
and continued work on the X-15, which is now undergoing initial 
flight tests. 

Research and development will continue on the DYNASOAR and 
an air-launched ballistic missile. 


CONCLUSION 


Other than for the military construction requests, which will be 
presented separately, I have summarized for you the principal fiscal 
aspects of the Air Force budget estimates and the highlights of the 
several appropriation programs. 

The details of these programs and related budget estimates will be 
developed fully as the various appropriations come on for hearing 
before this committee. 
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I have a summary statement I would like to present to the com- 
mittee. 
SUMMARY 


Having presented my formal statement for your consideration, I 
believe it appropriate, by way of summary, to discuss certain aspects 
of our financial planning which have evolved during the development 
of the budget now before you. These factors do not become readily 
apparent even on examining the voluminous financial statements and 
comparisons already furnished. 

As a point of departure, I should like to state a premise—certainly 
one of which this committee is aware—but also one that is too often 
overlooked by those who do not deal as frequently and intimately with 
the budget process. 

I have in mind that a budget—covering any given fiscal period— 
can neither be developed, or reviewed, in isolation. 

Rather, it must be considered, giving equal—or perhaps more— 
cognizance to what has gone on in preceding fiscal periods and with 
an eye to the future as well. 

Mr. Chairman, this fact, almost of itself, gives much of the reason 
for program adjustments—otherwise unexplained—with which this 
committee has from time to time expressed concern. 

In alining our goals for the fiscal year 1961, it became quite ap- 
parent by September that a rather major adjustment to our then ex- 
isting programs—particularly those presented to this committee dur- 
ing your hearings on the fiscal year 1960 budget—was required. The 
details of these changes, as of December 15, have been furnished you 
by formalized report. 

I will not discuss the details of those adjustments. I will, however, 
summarize their extent—in terms of overall dollars. 

If you were to refer to the printed record of the hearings before this 
committee on the fiscal year 1960 budget, you would note that I re- 
ported our program dollar requirement, for that fiscal year, then to- 
taled $19,780 million. 

You will also note (by reference to chart 3, on page 7 of my formal 
statement, just presented) that the revised dollar program value, for 
fiscal year 1960, stands today at $19,028 million, an apparent reduction 
of some $750 million. 

However, considering all related factors bearing on the matter— 
such as cash transfers, comparability adjustments, and so forth—the 
reduction is actually of the order of $1,295 million. 

True, a goodly portion of the program changes which have been 
effected within this overall dollar adjustment, stem from changing 
technology, priorities, and operational concepts. 

None, however, stem from an intent on our part to violate the wishes 
of the Congress or the wishes of the Committee on Appropriations, in 
particular. 

All, however, relate, either directly or indirectly, to the premise I set, 
out initially, that is, the ever-present need to revise our financial plan- 
ning (and its underlying programs) for any given fiscal period in con- 
text with the realities of past and future budget years. 

Again, this premise has a profound effect on our requirements for 
new appropriations. Thus, you will note—by referring to chart 4, 
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on page 9, of my formal statement—that our request for new obliga- 
tional authority for the fiscal year 1961—although some $760 mil- 
lion less than the adjusted fiscal year 1960 appropr iation—is sufficient 
to finance a program requirement almost $300 million greater in 
fiscal year 1961 than that which currently stands in the fiscal year 
preceding. 

This, of course, results almost entirely from the fact that our 
fiscal year 1960 and prior programs have produced a dollar recoup- 
ment of $1,107 million. 

In keeping with our past practice, we are again reporting these 
free balances as an offset to a request for new appropriations. 

My initial premise also explains, in large measure, the differences 
between the unobligated and unexpended balances, as predicted last 
year, and as 2 esee them now. For ex: unple: 

Last year I advised you that some $2,850 million would be unob- 
ligated as of June 30, 1960. Today, our estimate (for that same 
date, just 5 months hence) approximates $3,490 million, an increase 
of some $650 million. 

As I have said, the same principle applies in the instance of unex- 
pended balances, as well. Admittedly, however, a cursory look at 
the two figures in question, that is, the unexpended balance reported 
last year—for this coming June 30, and the balance as now forecast, 
would appear to belie the fact. To illustrate, last year our forecast 
of the unexpended balance as of June 30, 1960, was $15,254 million. 
In chart 10 of my formal statement we now reflect a decrease from 
that forecast, by some $133 million ($15,121.7). 

What might otherwise appear as an anomaly to my preceding 
comments can, of course, readily be explained. 

Whereas one might initially be inclined to consider the $148 million 
net expenditure increase ITD 





that. is, the increase from the $18,675 mil- 
lion forecast last year, to the $18,823 million as now forecast—as being 
the answer, such is not the case. 

That particular increase relates primarily to costs now financed by 
the Air Force, and which were not envisaged when the fiscal year 1960 
budget was « -omputed last year. I refer here pr et aa to the trans- 
fer of funding responsibility for the DISCOVERER, SAMOS, and 
MIDAS programs from the ARPA to the Air Force, starting with 
the 1960 fiscal year. 

Actually, the decrease in our forecast of unexpended amounts ties to 
the major adjustments in program mix; that is, the fact that we now 
are programing more dollars into missile procurement, and less into 
aircraft, procurement, than was contemplated in our fiscal year 1960 
budget presentations. As you know, we “spend out” a good deal faster 
in the missile procurement accounts, 

Thus, a reduction in programed dollar requirements, and in obliga- 
tions against those requirements, does not necessarily lead to a decrease 
in net expenditures. 

Mr. Chairman, I would hope that this rather brief discussion of the 
varying influences of financial planning will serve to explain, at least 
in part, why certain of our programs vary so significantly from year to 
year. Obviously, there are other influences—price i increases, model im- 
provements, acts of God, and—just plain poor estimating. 
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We readily admit that there always is room for improving our man- 
agement of the resources provided us. This we are constantly striving 
to do. 

On the other hand, I would also hope that this discussion might serve 
to avoid any impression that we go about changing our plans irre- 
sponsibly, or completely out of lack of foresight. 

With this background, I would like to highlight certain elements of 
the various appr opriat ion accounts. First: 


MILITARY PERSONNEL 


New obligational authority requested is $4,060 million, including $30 
million in transfers from the Air Force stock fund. 
Strengths are held level at 825,000, although you will recall that we 
— effected a reduction of 20 000 in militar Vv strength from the fiscal 
sar 1960 level of 845,000 dise vussed in last year ’s hearings. You will 
aes remember that an additional drop of 5,000 was made in fiscal 
year 1959. 
RESERVE AND AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


These appropriations, covering military personnel and operation 
and maintenance, remain approximately level with those of the past 2 


or 3 fiscal years. 
OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE 


New obligational authority is requested in the amount of $4,282 
million. This compares with a fiscal year 1960 comparable appropri- 
ation of some $4,175 million. As I will explain in subsequent hearings, 
we believe our fiscal year 1961 request is at a minimum level. 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


In your report on last year’s hearings you directed a reduction in 
civilian personnel on the order of 1 percent—during the fiscal year 
1960. Our 1961 budget request and our fiscal year 1960 financial 
plans reflect a reduction of some 2 percent in each of the 2 fiscal years. 
Our total civilian employ ment, including direct hire and contract 
hire, decreases from 364,094 as of June 30, 1959, to 357,624 planned 
at end fiscal year 1960, and to 350,196 by June 30, 1961, 


PROCUREMENT 


Overall our request for new obligational authority for procure- 
ment is estimated at $7,075 million to finance a program of $8,038 
million. As I indicated earlier—we are using recoupments to reduce 
the need for new appropr iations. In procurement alone this recoup- 
ment amounts to $893 million. 


R.D.T. & E. 


New obligational authority for R.D.T. & E. is $1,334 million. As 
I indicated in my formal statement, we have transferred to this 
account approximately $166.3 million in projects previously financed 
from the D.T. & E. portion of the procurement accounts—thereby 
essentially completing the process initiated in the fiscal year 1960 
budget estimate. 
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In summary, Mr. Chairman, we believe the amounts requested for 
the fiscal year 1961 are required to finance the programs which have 
been previously discussed with you by the Secretary of the Air Force 
and General White, our Chief of Staff. 

Mr. Manon. You gentlemen who have the title of budget officer 
work very closely with the committee, and I am often amazed at your 
devotion and your grasp of details in the field in which you operate. 
It is most helpful to have these statements. 

Thank you for them. 

We shall stand adjourned until 2 o’clock this afternoon. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 
FULL FUNDING 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Secretary, the Navy told us that the shipbuild- 
ing program had been put on a full-funding basis. We have dis- 
cussed that some length. What about other programs? Have you 
cranked in these probable additional costs in other programs or does 
this apply principally and probably only to shipbuilding ? 

Mr. Lincoin. In as many instances as we can, it is our objective to 
do so. I understand the ATLAS missile has been full funded in the 
1961 budget. I generally would be in favor of doing that. I do 
know that is the objective. I know Mr. McNeil was very much in 
favor of that principle established by this committee some years ago. 

Mr. Manon. General Traub, what about the Army? When we un- 
dertake to fully fund procurement, are we funding it in such a way 
that the funds requested of the Congress are adequate to complete 
the job which is presented to us asa fully funded program ? 

General Travus. Yes, sir. However, this does not mean that a pro- 
gram, for instance, a comprehensive missile program envisaging later 
procurement to man different units, would be covered in that year. 
But in the accepted sense of the word the Army does fully fund all 
its programs. 

Mr. Anprews. What about the aircraft program for the Army, 
including helicopters ? 

General Travs. We fully fund those programs. 

Mr. Manon. What isthe Navy comment on this matter? 

Admiral Ensry. The ship, because it is an individual tailored pro- 
duction of long lead time, is the only one for which we feel this is so 
important. In the mass production line, to make an airplane, for 
instance, you can get into mass production prices and then cut off 
two or three, whatever needed, at the end without financial loss to 
absorb whatever cost increases if any develop. 

With the ship, full funding looks more reasonable. 

Mr. Manon. That all looks very understandable but we do not 
want to have erroneous prices for aircraft explained by saying if you 
order a hundred aircraft and we don’t have funds but for 80, no harm 
is done. We want to know more accurately whether or not we are 
fully funding planes and other things of that type. 

Admiral Ensty. We are fully funding them to today’s prices and 
today’s contracts. 

Mr. Lincoin. And today’s numbers, as I understand it. 
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Admiral Ensry. And today’s numbers. 

Mr. Manon. This partic ular thing you are doing on ships is not 
being done generally in other procurement ? 

Admiral Ensey. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. In the whole Department of Defense; is that correct ? 

General FrrepMAN. Sir, you are aware in our aircraft procurement 
we do normally include an amount for advance buy or advance credit 
for procurement of certain long leadtime items such as engines. 
However, we do not justify that before your committee on the “basis 
that it is full financing. We justify it on the basis of exactly what 
it is. 

Mr. Manon. I am not talking about full financing in that sense. 
[am talking about the estimate of the cost of the unit. Is the esti- 
mate of the cost of the unit realistic or is it, like ship construction 
cost estimates formerly were, quite unreliable from the standpoint of 
the full and final cost of the ship ¢ 

General Frrepman. We estimate that on the basis of the latest con- 
tractor estimates which we have and these can vary slightly. Nor- 
mally, we would report to you, under the conditions of the House 
report of last year, a change in pricing of $5 million or more. I think 
the committee recognizes slight variations, and that is generally what 
we run into. 

Mr. Manon. But they are not too significant ? 

General Frrepman. Not as a general rule. There are special occa- 
sions, but I think they are covered under this reporting action. 

Mr. Manion. Generally speaking, we have some degree of inflation 
each year ranging from 2 percent, maybe, to 7 percent. If you get 
funds for an airplane that will not be delivered for 3 or 4 years, what 
does inflation do to your estimate ? 

General FrrepMan. It might turn out that vou are on the low side. 
However, normally, when you are projecting your procurements and 
particularly in an aircraft that is on a buildup from a lower produc- 
tion rate to a higher production rate, we try to grind in price de- 
creases on the basis of the learning curve. It is a combination of 
today’s estimates and a decrease on ‘the learnin curve, and our ex- 
perience has been we have been fairly close. I dlo not think we have 
ever hit an estimate exactly right on the head. 

Mr, Manon. Any further comment on this issue ? 

Mr. Forpv. May I ask a question there, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 

Mr. Forp. When the Air Force decides to buy 400 B-52’s, although 
the delivery of those 400 will not come in one year, do you require that 
you have all of your obligational authority available at the time the 
original contract is signed ? 

reneral FrrepMan. If the contract is going to be signed in that 
year; yes. However, I think your example is a little too high, Mr. 
Ford.” We would normally procure on about a 14- or 15-month lead- 
time, 

Mr. Forp. The contract you sign for X number of aircraft has to 
be fully funded at the time the document is executed ! 

General FrrepMan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is the Navys’ policy any different from that? 

Admiral] Ensry. It is the same, sir. 
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Mr. Forp. How about the Army aircraft program ? 

General Travs. It is the same. 

Mr. Forp. For any add-ons to the basic contract you must also have 
the full obligational authority available at the time the additional pro- 
curement is made? 

General Friepman. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Going back to the B-52’s, General, suppose you were 
going to order 80 of them for 1961 and 1962, 40 to be delivered in 1961 
and 40 in 1962, and you made a contract prior to fiscal 1961 for the 80 
planes. When would you request that money ? 

General FrrepmMan. We would request only the amount that we 
would go on contract for in 1961. In other words, for the 1961 pro- 
curement, which would be delivered out over a period of perhaps the 
next year and a half to 2 years. 

Mr. Anprews. You just stated you would get about 40 planes a year. 

General Frrepman. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. If you knew you could get 40 a year but needed 80, 
you could get 40 in fiscal 1961 and 40 in fiscal 1962, how much of the 
money for the whole 80 planes would you ask for in your 1961 budget? 

General Frrepman. Forty only, sir. 


INCREASED IN OPERATING COSTS 


Mr. Marion. You made some reference to the increasing cost of op- 
eration and maintenance. Each of the services is particularly in- 
terested in this item. Each claims that it usually gets not quite enough 
for operation and maintenance. You point out that operation and 
maintenance costs are going up. Could you give us at this point a 
little statement with respect to operation and maintenance trends in 
the last few years? 

In your statement, Mr. Decretary, I believe you discussed the 
figure of something around 50 or 52 percent as operating costs. You 
undoubtedly were including something more than just operation 
and maintenance. You must have been ine luding personnel, 

Mr. Lincotn. That is correct. I thought that i is what I said. 

Mr. Manon. The record will speak for itself. 

Mr. Lincoin. Mr. Sprague will go into great detail on this. We 
have some examples here. I gave some in my statement this morning. 
For example, as to the Navy aircraft rework and overhauls for 1960, 
3,584 planes were overhauled for $110,340,000. However, in 1961 we 
estimate that they will overhaul 4,000 pl: ines at a cost of $122.655.000. 

Mr. Manon. What I am grasping for here is not figures of that 
type. What I would like for you to give us is the overall operation 
and maintenance and the ov erall trend. In other words, if you will 
relate this figure to previous years, I think it would be more meaning- 
ful. 

Mr. Lrncotn. We will do so and insert it in the record, sir. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

The percentage of operating costs, including military personnel costs, to the 
total obligational program is showing a constant increase from approximately 
52 percent in fiscal year 1959 to approximately 54 percent in fiscal year 1961. 
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MODERNIZATION OF MATS 


Mr. Manon. On page 17 you refer to $50 million for modernization 
of MATS, but you do not give any precise program, General Vried- 
man might be able to elaborate on that. 

General Frrepman. Sir, essentially this would start design and 
development toward an aircraft to replace the C-124. I believe you 
will recall that the Secretary and the Chief indicated we are working 
with the FAA and with the commercial sources to determine whether 
or not we can come up with a design which would be compatible for 
commercial and military use. 

Actually as of this date, we are not firm in exactly what it is we 
will do and it will not be until we complete the discussions which are 
currently underway that we will know exactly what direction we 
will take. 

Mr. Manon. When we get into research and procurement pro- 
grams for the Air Force, we can go into that matter. 


ELECTRONICS 


The growth of electronics in defense has been fantastic. On a 
Navy ship you have innumerable electronics gadgets. On a battle- 
field you have all kinds of electronics equipment. If you turned all 
this equipment on at one time, you would have a very disturbed at- 
mosphere, perhaps nullifying many of the weapons involved. 

There is no use to have weapons unless they can be used under war- 
fare conditions. Would you help me, Mr. Secretary, you and the 
members of the three services, would you help me ascertain what the 
picture is, to some extent? I would like to know the names of the 
people who work in the field, I would like to have a detailed statement 
as to existing contracts and programs of evaluation and those that 
are contemplated in the current budget or that were contemplated and 
made a part of previous budgets. I think this is an area in which 
we do not have adequate information. 

Mr. Lrxcoin. Secretary McGuire, who is responsible for communi- 
cations, as you know—will come prepared to elucidate on that subject. 

Mr. Manon. I am not interested in communications. 

Mr, Lrncoun. Just the electronics field. We will investigate and 
be sure to insert the information in the record for you. 

Mr. Manon. I do not know that we want it in the record particu- 
larly. I would like to have it for the guidance of the committee. 
I would like to know the names of the people in each of the services, 
including the Marine Corps, who are working in this evaluation 
business. 

General FrrepMan. We can do that. 

Mr. Manon. General Traub, were you present when we discussed 
this with General Wood and the Secretary of the Army? 

General Traun. I was. We have the electronic environmental test 
facility at Fort Huachuca about $9 million in the program next year 
dealing with this specific program. 

Mr. Manon. Isthis $9 million in the current budget? 

_ General Travs. That is my understanding and, if not, I will check 
it in the record. 
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General FrrepMan. Our electronics will be covered in two subse- 
quent necro one on our “Other procurement.” General Bes- 
tic will be with General Bradley. He went into the subject ~ 
year. Again, some of the future developments will be covered i 
our research and development appropriation. I think the caenaian 
is quite familiar with the ground environment programs of the Air 
Force. Ww e discussed these at quite some length. They are SAGE, 
BMEWS, that type of program. 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. I wonder if we could have placed in the record the 
total amount that all three services are spending in this field of 
electronics. 

Mr. Lincotn. I can give you that for the 1959, 1960, and 1961 
budgets if you like. Of course, electronics includes communications. 
This is on the basis of procurement of electronics and communications 
equipment other than that included in items such as aircraft, missiles, 
and ships. New obligational authority in 1959 was $1,074 million. 
In 1960 it was $1,276 million. In 1961 it is proposed to be $1,088 
million. 

With reference to direct obligations for the same 3-year period, it 
was $888 million in 1959, $1,330 million in 1960, and it is proposed 
to be $1,244 million in 1961. 

With reference to the expenditures for the same 3-year period, in 
1959 it was $942 million, in 1960 it was $898 million, and in 1961 it 
is proposed to be $1,067 million. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that all for hardware? 

Mr. Lancoin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. No R. & D. funds are included. 

Mr. Lrncoin. That is right; just procurement. I havea breakdown 
here on the services and I will be glad to put it in the record. 

Mr. Manon. Make it available for the committee or for the record. 
(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Electronics and communications—separately procured 


{Millions of dollars] 




















| | 
| Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 | 1960 1961 
New obligational authority: 
Army... 121 151 148 
Navy. : . ; : 100 315 179 
Rr PN 6s Sede Ec radsiiodesed | 854 811 761 
ON pac cns Bee eee chin 2 beeteebea igi 1, 074 c 276 1, 088 
Direct obligations: ene See ee ream — 
Army... “int EE Ce ee Shak ceed oi tee ae lll 169 169 
Navv.- ; hina siehaxetceties 184 318 183 
Air Force_ ; 594 843 893 
Total___ +. — 888 1, 330 | 1, 244 
Expenditures: eae ep ae ny 
ee a St : : 185 156 140 
DO ee ne ere 2 er Pelt ae ; ae 153 196 160 
MN er 5a) Dk Bae Sea te 5 sa . 694 546 766 
ce De oe ee 2 | 942 898 1, 067 








NOoTE.—Detail may not add to totals due to rounding. 
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Mr. Manon. I am not so interested in developing a record on this as 
in finding out how we can get certain basic facts for a further survey 
and study of this whole problem. This isa very big problem. 

(The information requested will be furnished the committee. ) 


UNEXPENDED FUNDS 


Mr. Manion. For purposes of recapitulation will you tell us at this 
time what your estimated unexpended funds in the entire Depart- 
ment of Defense will be on June 30, 1960, for all services, and then for 
each service. 

Mr. Lincotn. The total amount would be $31,236 million for mili- 
tary functions alone. The Army would be $4,956 million, the Navy 
would be $10,970 million. 

Admiral Ensry. That is for 1960. 

Mr. Lincotn. Yes, sir. The Air Force would be $14,725 million. 
Office of the Secretary of Defense, $584 million. 

Mr. Manon. I would like for you to give us a trend for the last 5 
years on unexpended balances, breaking it down and giving us the 
overall total, too. You can put that in the record. 

Mr. Lincoun. It would save the time of the committee if I could. 
Attachment E to my statement provides a 10-year history of unex- 
pended balances. 

Unexpended balances at fiscal year end 


{Millions of dollars] 





1959 1960 (esti- | 1961 (esti- 








| 
1957 1958 
mated) | mated) 
eS, ee ‘. ae ff 
Department of the Army._____.--.------- 6, 303 | 4, 885 | 4, 673 4, 956 | 5, 118 
Department of the Navy-- s ecsalenae 11, 838 11, 392 11, 371 10, 970 11, 300 
Department of the Air Force Jaanakeee 16, 316 15, 516 15, 073 14, 725 13, 848 
Office, Secretary of Defense __-- ee 204 293 518 ae 584 | 550 
Total, Department of Defense ---.--_- 34, 660. 32, 085 “31, 635 3h 236 30, 817 














Notre.—All amounts represent balances in the U.S. Treasury. Detail may not add to totals due to 
rounding, 


Mr. Manon. If we should appropriate about $41 billion at this 
session and the bill should be cleared and enacted into law on about 
the 1st of July 1960, the Department of Defense would have available 
for expenditure about $71 billion-plus for the fiscal year 1961; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Lincoitn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Of course, included in those funds would be funds 
provided for rather long leadtime items and it would not be antici- 
pated, of course, that all of it would be spent. You might give us a 
statement at this time of approximately what percentage of the pro- 
curement dollars are expended the first year and thereafter. You 
can put that in the record. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

The rate of first year expenditures varies greatly among the various procure- 
ment appropriations, depending upon the type of materiel being procured. In 
the first year of a shipbuilding program, the expenditures amount to about 6 to 


7 percent of the program whereas the expenditure rate may reach 35 percent 
in the case of missile programs. In total for all procurement appropriations, 
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it is estimated that over $2.2 billion of the $13.1 billion appropriation request for 
fiscal year 1961 will be omen in that year—a first year expenditure rate of 
17 percent. The major portion of the $10.9 billion balance of the 1961 appropri- 
ations will be spent out in the second and third years of the programs, although 
some programs such as shipbuilding will not be completely expended until the 
fifth or sixth year. 

CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. I believe the overall civilian personne] numbers are 
gradually edging downward in the Department of Defense; is that 
correct ? 

Mr. Lincoin. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What is the explanation of that? All agencies of the 
Government, generally speaking, are increasing their number of 
civilian employees and the Department of Defense is reducing slightly, 
generally speaking. How do you explain it ? 

Mr. Lixcoxn. I think there are probably three or four reasons, One 
reason is, of course, the military personnel, forces, units and facilities 
have been reduced over the years and we should have a correspond- 
ing reduction in civilian personnel. 

In the second place, whether this is good or bad, due to the com- 
plexity of certain of the equipment and things we are doing in the 
Department of Defense, perhaps some — is done by contract 

rather than through regular civilian personnel, and finally, the over- 
all effort to reduce the operation and maintenance costs so that we can 
put more of our resources into hardware procurement to modernize 
the forces. 

USE OF CONTRACT PERSONNEL 


Mr. Manon. The Air Force, instead of having civilian personnel for 
many things, for example, much of the repair and maintenance of 
aircraft, the Air Force contracts this work. The Navy is doing a little 
more of that. What is the general trend? I note the Air Force is 
proposing that one of the training bases, I believe in Vance, Okla.—— 

General FrrepMan. That is correct. 

Mr. Manon. That will be operated by a civilian contractor and then 
you wouwd save in civilian Government personnel from 500 to a 
thousand employees. You would reduce the number by that amount. 

General Frrepman. We would at that particular base, Mr. Chair- 
man. We have had some rather excellent success with our training 
at our primary training bases. We have contracted those for a num- 
ber of years, as you know. 

Mr. Manon. I do not want to go into detail on that issue at this 
point. My only point that I make is that while you may reduce the 
civilian personnel by this contract method, to a very considerable ex- 
tent, you are substituting contract personnel whose numbers do not 
show on the record for civilian personnel. 

General FrrepMan. That istrue,Mr.Chairman. We will, however, 
give you a complete rundown, as we do from year to year, on the 
number of man-hours expended both in—house and those under 
contract. 

I know you do not want to pursue this matter at this particular 
point, but I think one thing is significant here. That is, that the major- 
ity of our personnel reductions are tied to the reductions we have 
made in our program and were not made specifically on the basis that 
we were going to contract at this one school. Rather, it is tied to the 
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decrease in activity and numbers of units we are supporting. I would 
say that would be the more pertinent reason for our reductions in the 
personnel area, overall. 

Mr. Mauon. There has been a great hue and cry in the country for 
getting the Government out of business and the Department of De- 
fense has made quite a show of eliminating programs by transferring 
them to private contractors in such cases as ; bakeries and things of that 
kind in certain areas. That would be good theoretically, I think, but 
as a practical matter it would be good in some instances. The overall 
impact of this has been to reduce civilian personnel, 

General FriepMAn. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I am wondering if this presents a distorted picture. 
What do you think about that ? 

General Travs. Sir, as far as the Army is concerned—I do have the 
figures here going back to 1953—I think more pertinent are those for 
1958, 1959, and 1960. We show a total of 416,000 in 1958, 406,000 in 
1959, and as of July 1959, 405,000, and as of November 1959, 387 5000. 
This is not an inordinate decrease. 

I cannot ascribe the reasons which you have cited as applying par- 
ticularly here, although I would reserve on that and would like to 
correct 1t for the record, but primarily I think within the Army these 
have been results of decreases in Army strength and consequent de- 
crease In necessary civilian support plus the directed percentage re- 
ductions. 

Mr. Manon. You have had some reduction in installations, too? 

General Trauns. That goes along with the decrease in strength. 

Mr. Manon. Except for the contract technique in the Air Force 
and Navy, the civilian personnel would have gone up precipitously, 
would it not ? 

General Frrenman. I believe that is true in the case of the Air 
Force, although our percentage of depot maintenance performed 
under contract has remained relatively level. As I recall, mainte- 
nance alone runs around 43 percent performed in contractor facilities 
as opposed to our own facilities. 

As the complexity of the equipment grows, with work performed 
in the depots and in the contractor plants, our civilian personnel 
would have increased. With the rising cost, that is really paying 
for personnel whether you do it in contractors’ plants or in house. 
The percentages are remaining the same. It has offset the necessity 
for greater increases in house “if we had not been contracting along 
the way. 

Mr. Marron. Do you have any comment on that ? 

Admiral Ensry. We are somewhat level, not showing any partic- 
ular up or down trend. 

Mr. Manon. I believe you eliminated an O. & R. operation at 
Corpus Christi last year. 

Admiral Ensry. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. How many civilians did that remove from the payroll ? 

Admiral Ensry. I think approximately 3,000. 

Mr. Marron. You are now doing much of this work, or at least some 
of it, by contract ? 

Admiral Ensry. Yes, sir. Some of it; about 20 percent. 

Mr. Manion. You have to consider what you are doing by contract 
if you are going to try to understand the personnel picture. 
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Admiral Ensey. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. I think these financial statements have been very well 
presented and we will have to use them as we proceed with the hear- 
ings. I do not think this is the time to go into the details of mainte- 
nance and operation and some of the other subjects I have talked on 
briefly because we will have the opportunity of doing that later. 

Mr. Sheppard, any questions? 

Mr. Sueprarp. I reserve the questions I have until they come up 
in the particular subject matter in the budget. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Norrell. 

Mr. Norre.y. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. No. 

Mr. Manon. The gentleman from South Carolina. 

Mr. Ritey. I pass for the present. 

Mr. Froop. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Ford. 


CONGRESSIONAL ACTION ON FISCAL YEAR 1960 BUDGET 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, on page 4 of your statement you refer 
to the fact that for the current fiscal year, which is fiscal 1960, 
Congress provided approximately $922 million in addition to the 
amounts requested by the President. This is explained in chart C 
and in the additional charts which have been submitted. I believe 
the written explanation and the chart material is very helpful. I 
think we ought to have, so that no erroneous impression is created, 
whatever the figure was by which Congress reduced the President’s 
budget for fiscal 1960. What was that total amount? 

Mr. Lincotn. It was approximately $20 million for new obliga- 
tional authority in 1960 other than construction, and approximately 
$199 million for military construction. In other words, Congress 
reduced the President’s budget by those two amounts. 

Mr. Forp. That was in new obligational authority ? 

Mr. Lincoun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forn. To be also accurate you ought to say that there were 
transfers made from the stock fund and I believe from the industrial 
funds that gave you additional obligational authority that, in effect, 
permitted additional expenditures over and above the President’s 
expenditure figure; is that correct? 

Mr. Lincoin. That is correct, Mr. Ford. Appropriations for other 
than military construction were reduced $20 million, however, we 
asked in the President’s budget for $340 million transfer authority 
in lieu of new appropriations and the Congress gave us $480 million 
transfer authority from the stock funds. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have a recapitulation here in some kind of 
tabular or chart form which shows what the budget figure was overall 
as submitted by the President and what was done by the Congress 
so that the record will be perfectly clear? 

Mr. Lincoin. We will be happy to supply that, sir. 

(The information requested be fiscal year 1960 is included in the 
table appearing on p. 116.) 
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Mr. Forp. General Traub, I had asked both the Navy and the Air 
Force previously—I failed to ask it for the Army, I think—a chart 
showing for the last 6 fiscal years the amount requested for the Army 
in new obligational authority on an annual basis, the figures which 
were made available in each account, the differences either up or down, 
then a total for the 6-year period. I think it would be helpful to have 
the military construction figure separated but also handled in the 
same way. 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Lincoxn. Mr. Ford, I would be glad to do that for the whole 
Department and insert it in the record. 

Mr. Forp. It might be well to do it right here for the whole De- 
partment. That would be very helpful. 

Mr. Lincotn. Broken down by service with an overall total. 

Mr. Forp. Very good. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


President’s budget requests and congressional appropriations 


[Millions of dollars] 













































































Office of 
| Total Army Navy Air Secre- 
| } | Force tary of 
| Defense 
FISCAL YEAR 1955 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act: 
RUORMIOIES POGUE yo oo cu dete dees sakasencas 29, 842 8, 211 9,870 | 11, 200 561 
Appropriated by Congress.....................- 28, 766 | 7, 619 | 9, 679 10, 928 540 
eel eine scieeeinadieaiaaaiieae ike 
Increase (+) or deerease (—)_.......-.-.-------| —1,076 —592|  —191 —272 —21 
Military Construction Act: a! e a 
PPOEMIGS SG FOGINEE: . 4. . 2 nn cnditesc~<cesceuss eae 1, 100 1 140 946 13 
BOOT ISLOG DF LONRIOOE. osc cow ccwnencinawewss 817 1 98 | 630 88 
Increase (+) or deerease (—)_......-----..----- | —283 |._..- | —42 —316 +75 
Total, fiscal year 1955: . aged | oe | - 
President’s request __......-.---.--- Sr ; 30, 942 8, 212 10,010 12, 146 57 
Appropriated by Congress.................-....- 29, 583 7, 620 9, 777 11, 558 628 
Increase (+) or decrease (—).....-------------- | —1,359 | —592 | —233 — 588 +54 
FISCAL YEAR 1956 a ne, eal 
| 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act: | 
Ta ec ccaaciae | 32, 205 7, 574 | 9, 152 14, 784 695 
Appropriated by Congress............--..-------| 31, 855 7, 330 | 9, 090 14, 740 695 
— — —| ee 
_ Increase (+) or decrease (—)-....----.--------- —350 —244 | —62 RT caus 
Military Construction Act: 
SET IN. acamwadmnannanl ae | ae wil 529 945 6 
Bi Appropriated by Congress...........-.---------- ets lee 443 7 6 
FV Increase (+) or decrease (—)......------------- eB crekentesl —86 | MER Tn occ ceawca. 
Supplementals: Ce canis 1 ¥ 
INT OI a ccm 15 26. occtckcnatascasecasalnecasaouns 
Appropriated by Congress......-..-.------------ | ade Nand 10 28 1 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)...---------- eel 9 | +1 
Total, fiscal year 1956: , we ee ee ote 
TT ad allie 33, 700 7, 589 9, 681 15, 729 701 
Appropriated by Congress............-.......... | 33, 082 7, 330 9, 542 15, 507 702 
Increase (+-) or decrease (—)......------------- —618| 259 —139 | —222 +1 
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President's budget requests and congressional appropriations—Continued 


[Millions of dollars] 


































































































Office of 
Total Army Navy Air Secre- 
Force tarv of 
Defense 
FISCAL YEAR 1957 

Department of Defense 4 ppropriation Act: De) 
IIIS NO oe bea 34, 148 7, 761 10, 048 15, 667 672 
Appropriated by Congress_............-...-..-.. 34, 429 7, 539 9, 999 16, 431 659 

Increase (+-) or decrease (—)_.........-_---..-- +48] —222 —49 +764 —13 

Military Construction Act: | F a oa Mi 
Inn I ek | eae 165 71 5 
Appropriated by Congress_.........-......-..-.- 1, 505 88 165 1, 247 5 

Increase (+) or decrease (—).....-_.-..----.---- +464 | FE Ta cnke een OTD A awactdwome 

Supplementals: a oe a3 py = ee Tot 
IG Oe Td s Ws tcccntksneceasonsiec use 
ne EI eet) od cpeokedeliasbunaasslmucuanneaa lidoucedeculanneadael 

Increase (+) or decrease (—)..........--..-_-.- —8 Me Ivncsageenn | seiaeectae aise ee 

Total, fiscal vear 1957: | ee a Ls " 
I 35, 197 7, 769 10, 213 16, 538 678 
Appropriated by Congress...................--.. 36, 134 7,627 10, 184 17, 678 664 Dey 

Increase (+) or decrease (—).......------------ | 4937} —142| —49| 41,140 ~ti 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 vin i cera: 

Department of Defense Appropriation Act: | Mil 
President’s request NN i ee el Si a oie 36, 193 8, 520 10, 497 | 16, 471 705 
Appropriated by Congress....................--- 33, 760 7, 265 9,866 | 15,930 699 

ail |. ? 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)._...-.-.---- Seale —2,433 | —1,255 | —631 —541 —6 

Militarv Construction Act: me A te. nk...) Sup 
gg ea eee eee ee! oa 1, 700 325 335 1,000 40 
Appropriated by Congress_...............--.---- 1, 536 365 265 900 6 

Increase (+-) or decrease (—)......--_--------- —164 +40 —70 —100 —H | 

Supplementals: fra = — Bl seme a hae Tot: 
I Ur Cn Ok 1, 365 48 378 927 3 f 
Appropriated by Congress__.............-.._--- 1, 352 4& 369 927 9 

Increase (+-) or decrease (—)__........---._-.-- —13 | | —9 |___- at 

Total, fiscal vear 1958: - . | a : _-- a; 
Presideng’s request____.__- a. 5 See 39, 257 8, 893 11, 210 18, 398 757 Ni 
Appropriated by Congress___..........-.----.--- 36, 648 7, 677 10, 500 17, 757 713 i te 

— | —___—— clud 
Increase (+-) or decrease (—)...--.--.---------- —2,609 | —1, 216 —710 —641 —-4 | the 
— _————=__— || —————————— ——__— OO ——er- $430 

FISCAL YEAR 1959 

Department of Defense Appropriation Act: ! 
ne Ce ee dee 38, 787 8, 954 10, 870 17, 653 1,310 | 
Appropriated by Congress_..............-.------ 39, 603 8, 993 11, 359 17, 878 1,373 | 1 

caine is lf nines Me , I 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)_.._- es i eee +816 +39 | +489 +225 +63 es 
a = — — — ———————— SS = | ————— > 

Military Construction Act: } On 
Pai OPO. oskk noid cock cendnccuc 1, 731 341 368 1,002 2 
Appropriated by Congress_____-_-- ae aes 1, 354 236 303 795 2» I 

a sictail caani eamihdl —_ ‘ed ‘ 
Increase (+-) or decrease (—)_..._...--.-------- —377 —105 —65 —207 oS eeuee by 
— — > $90 

Supplementals: 
ee a Ee 312 52 127 109 24 j 
Appropriated by Congress.....................-. 276 59 121 95 1 } 

Increase (+) or decrease (—)_... _____-_- oe —36 +7 —6 | 14 | -B ‘ 
| st — def 

Total, fiscal vear 1959: a 
Dunalient es ebdeet sos - 3 ss.esceee oi bese, 40, 830 9, 346 11, 346 18, 743 1, 355 apy 
Appropriated by Congress...............----- --| 41, 232 9, 288 11, 783 18, 767 1, 3% be 

Increase (+) or decrease (—)...---...-------.-- +402 —58 +417 +4 +39 ply 
g= — ——_t— = — | —_———— ee 
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President’s budget requests and congressional appropriations—Continued 


[Millions of dollars] 






























































Office of 
Total Army Navy Air Secre- 
Force tary of 
Defense 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 
Department of Defense Appropriation Act: 
POGUE'S PORN. Sn aon cc ccccinvecktaeosss 39, 248 8, 985 11, 108 17, 767 1, 388 
Appropriated by Congress-...............-...-.-- 39, 228 9, 376 11, 007 17, 473 1,373 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)-...-...-.---------- —20 +391 —101 —294 —15 
Military Construction Act: 
eo er ee 1, 563 372 253 915 23 
Appropriated by Congress...........-..-----.--- 1, 364 307 213 797 47 
Increase (+-) or decrease (—)-.....-------------- —199 —65 —40 —118 +24 
Total, fiscal year 1960: | ee 
Pt ON oe ood cased enkcauionh 40, 811 9, 357 11, 361 18, 682 1,411 
Appropriated by Congress.................-..... 40, 592 | 9, 683 11, 220 18, 270 1, 420 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)-...---.----------- —219 | +-326 —141 —412 | +9 
SUMMARY—FISCAL YEARS 1955-60 ’ 
Department of Defense Appropriation Acts: 
Preskacet's sOGWOt. 65h eto sdcns Scccesis~csuiis 210, 423 50, 005 61, 545 93, 541 5, 332 
Aperopriated by Congress... 2... ccecccosecs 207, 841 48, 122 61, 000 93, 380 5, 339 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)-.-..---.-------.-- 1, 883 | —545 —161 +7 
Military Construction Acts: aetna’: ‘ike Mand aaa 
President’s requests. ...------------- a ee 8, 615 1, 039 1, 790 5, 678 | 108 
Appropriated by Congress...............-...-..- 7, 764 | 997 1, 487 5, 108 172 
Increase (+-) or decrease (—)....--.--.-------.- —851 —42 | —303 —570 +64 
Supplementals: ata . ee a 7 
oe RES ane ete oe See ee ene 1, 700 123 505 1, 036 37 
Appropriated by Congress.........----------..-- 1, 667 | 107 499 1,050 | 11 
i a cea ai aan — 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)--.----------..---- | —33 —16 | —6 | +14 | 
Total, fiscal years 1955-1960: 4 : 
URE TR CUTE TD DUNNE ne mtn 220, 738 51,166 | 63,840 100, 255 5,477 
Appropriated by Congress.......<...ssidiscccc~e 217, 271 49,225 | 62,987 99, 537 | 5, 522 
Increase (+) or decrease (—)...--.------------- —3,467 | —1,941 | —853 —718 | +45 








NotEe.—All amounts relate to general fund appropriations only. Amounts relating to indefinite appro- 
priations (special fund accounts), reappropriations, and cash to liquidate pricr contract authority are ex- 
cluded. Also excluded are transfers from revolving funds in lieu of new appropriations; for fiscal year 1960, 
the President’s budget proposed transfers of $340 million from stock funds and the Congress authorized 
$430 million in transfers—an increase of $90 million. 


MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. On page 7 and subsequently you discuss the new way, 
I gather, which the military assistance program will be handled. 
On page 7 you say: f 

If the Congress approves the 1961 military assistance program recommended 
by the President, the anticipated reimbursements from this source may total 
$900 million to $1 billion. 

Where will those reimbursements be reflected, and when? 

Mr. Lincoin. As I indicated this morning, Mr. Ford. we have no 
definite information at this time on the distribution of the orders by 
appropriation, but when the orders become more specific, they will 
be distributed, of course, among the military departments that sup- 
ply the equipment and the proper appropriation will be given credit. 

Mr. Forn. The President recommended $2 billion for the military 
assistance program for fiscal 1961. 
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Mr. Lincoxin. Yes, sir: $2 billion. 
Mr. Forp. If that is the case, why do you say it will reflect only 
a $900 million to $1 billion reimbursement ¢ 

Mr. Lincotn. Because that would be the share that we anticipate 
the services would supply directly on line items that the services 
would procure for the military assistance program under common 
item orders. 

Mr. Forp. The remainder would be procured by whom from whom? 

Mr. Lincoin. Direct citation by the military assistance program 
itself, 

Mr. Forp. Outside of the military procurement channels? 

Mr. Lincotn. Yes, sir: outside of the common item order procure- 
ment channels. That is, as I understand it, separate contracts which 
directly cite the military assistance funds. 

Mr. Forp. Is that a new procedure or is it the same as we have 
followed before ? 

Mr. Lrncoxn. I believe it is the same procedure, sir. The only 
difference is we are now waiting until we actually get firm orders 
before we use any figures in the military procurement accounts, It 
is the matter we discussed this morning. 

Mr. Forp. On page 9, and further discussing the military assist- 
ance program, your statement says: 

Approximately three-fourths of the military assistance program is implemented 
through the issuance of orders to the military departments for the delivery of 
goods and services to participating foreign governments. 

If the President asked for $2 billion for MAP in fiscal 1961, and if 
you use that formula, why do the reimbursements come to only $900 
million to $1 billion? 

Mr. Lrxcoin. That is an approximate figure for material only as 
I understand it. Apparently, that is not the entire answer. One of 
the reasons is that the stock funds would have orders placed through 
them in the amount of $400 to $500 million. 

Mr. Forp. That $900 million to $1 billion is the direct procurement 
by the three services ? 

Mr. Lanooun. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. The other amount of $400 to $500 million would come 
through stock fund procurement ? 

Mr. Lincoxtn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I have listened to explanations of just how MAP orders 
are issued and how deliveries are made for a few years, and I must 
say I am not any more certain today than I have been in the past how 
it operates. Would you like to have somebody tell us? 

Mr. Lanman. The existing system goes back quite a few years to 
a point in time when, as you remember, Congress was very anxious 
to see to it that the military assistance program got everything it 
needed and that at the same time there would be no serious interference 
with the military procurement programs. 

A provision was enacted in the fiscal year 1955 Military Assistance 
Appropriation Act as permanent law that provided that when the man- 
agers of the military assistance program had money, new obligational 
authority, and wanted something, they had to know what it was and 
about how much it was going to cost. and they would issue an order 
to a military department to either deliver to them off the shelf or buy 
it for them. 
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When this order was issued, and not until them, because at the in- 
sistence of the Congress this had to be a firm deal on both sides, the 
service could anticipate the reimbursement as obligational authority 
in order to buy whatever the MAP program needed or to buy what- 
ever the service needed to replace what it was they were selling to the 
MAP. 

When it was time to deliver, however, that was the first time that 
the services could get paid in cash for what they did. Today what 
happens is that usually the military assistance program appropriation 
comes later than the Defense appropriation and we are unable to 
determine for a certainty what the military assistance program fi- 
nancing will be until the Congress has acted on their appropriation. 
Therefore, this relationship, in terms of what items will be ordered, 
what amounts of money will be anticipated by the services, and when 
deliveries can be made, cannot be stated with any firmness until after 
the military assistance program has been funded by the Congress. 

We, of course, have some idea with respect to the totals based on 
the President’s budget estimates, but as Mr. Lincoln has said in his 
statement, we cannot go beyond that under the present system until 
action is taken by the Congress on the appropriation. Full imple- 
mentation of the Draper Committee recommendations should be help- 
ful in giving us better estimates earlier. 

Mr. Suepparp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Suepparp. Taking your past experience, not including this 
fiscal year, just what does the military assistance program owe to the 
military forces? What is its indebtedness? What has it not been 
compensated for ? 

Mr. Lanman. The services have been compensated for everything 
they have delivered, Mr. Sheppard. I do not know the dollar 
amounts, but the time of delivery is when the service gets its payment. 
This was specifically provided for in the statutory provision I spoke 
of. What the value of outstanding undelivered orders are, I do not 
know, sir. 

Mr. Suerparp. In other words, irrespective of what the outstanding 
orders may be at the moment, considering the experience we have of 
record as of now, they have been paid for everything that has been 
delivered ? 

Mr. Lanman. I know of no exceptions. 

Mr. Froop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

_Mr. Fioop. You know the situation this year, because it is an elec- 
tion year and because of the conventions coming early and because 
somebody pushed the Appropriations Committee, a lot of action is 
going on around here. This foreign aid thing may tie in much closer 
than has been the practice since it was born. Where will that leave 
the statement you made to Mr. Ford? You may hev.; things so tied 
In here that it will all happen at once. 

Mr. Locan. Mr, Flood, as you know, this year for the first time the 
Se ary assistance program is in the defense chapter of the President’s 

udget. 

_ Mr. Froop. We are liable to get a whole package here at one time, 
including the other bill. 
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Mr. Locan. We have reflected in the President’s budget an esti- 
mated amount of these common item orders, but we have not broken 
it down by the furnishing appropriation within the Department, be- 
cause our experience over these years has shown that the data was 
not very good at this stage of the game. We are improving the 
information and we hope that before the action on this bill is over 
we will be able to know the business MAP plans to place with each 
miliary department. 

Mr. Froop. If the gentleman will yield further, are you suggesting 
you have a chapter in this bill you are not going to be able to jus- 
tify before we mark it up? 

Mr. Locan. No, sir; we can justify and defend the military assist- 
ance program by the types of equipment that are required ‘and the 
countries that the material is to go to, but as to who will furnish it, 
whether it will be on direct citation or by common item order from 
the shelf or by offshore procurement or the various methods of fur- 
nishing material, we just are not that far along at the moment. Of 
course, the Military Department can estimate 

Mr. Froop. That will be a very curious justification before this 
committee. There is not much you can do about it. Maybe Mr. Ford 

wants to pursue that very thing. I do not want to take his line of 
questioning. Thank you. 

Mr. Forv. Under this new procedure it seems to me—I am not 
condemning it—that the various services could have at a certain 
point in a fiscal year more obligational authority in the procurement 
accounts available than has been programed. 

Mr. Locan. That would be a possibility, Mr. Ford, but as General 
Traub explained this morning, if that happened, we would carry the 
assets forward and apply it to the following year’s budget request 
and offset the appropriation requested of the Congress. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, next year, when the fiscal year 1962 
budget is submitted, any of these assets that have developed will be 
reflected in the budget request for procurement. 

Mr. Logan. Yes, sir. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REQUEST FOR AIR FORCE PERSONNEL FUNDS 





Mr. Forp. Perhaps this is not the point to go into it, we will prob- 
ably hear about. it later, but with a decrease of 20,000 in Air Force 
personnel, why do we have a $25 million increase in personnel cost? 

General FrrepMan. Sir, are you referring to the supplemental ? 

Mr. Forp. Right. 

General FrrepMan. You will recall last year we indicated that we 
had a deficiency on the basis of our previous estimates of something 
on the order of $50 to $56 million. The action taken in reducing our 
strength in fiscal year 1960 reduces the amount of that deficit to the 
$25 million. I do not want it indicated that the Congress forced this 
reduction on the basis that there were insufficient appropriations. The 
reduction was made on the basis of our forecast into fiscal year 1961 
and the reduction from the $50 million to $25 million in fiscal year 
1960 was merely secondary. It was not on the basis of the reduction 
because the Pr esident had approved the submission of a supplemental 
in the amount of $46 million, I believe. 
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- COST OF PERSONNEL LEGISLATION 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, on page 12 and several pages following 


: you discuss in some detail military personnel problems and related 
, costs. You have shown that although we have gone down in overall 
. strength of active duty personnel, the annual cost of military person- 
1 nel has gone up. You do point out in several instances the increases 

that have resulted from legislation passed by the Congress, such as 
: the mandatory social security payment increase, the proficiency pay 


increase, the added promotion costs, and several others. 
Would it be possible to put in the record anything showing the 
legislation that has been enacted in the last 4 or 5 or 6 years in the 


. personnel field, all with the fine objective of making a career service 
more attractive, and then showing the annual additional costs that 
: resulted from such legislation and the total in each instance? 

; Mr. Lincotn. We would be glad to do that, Mr. Ford. It may be 
f Mr. Finucane tomorrow morning will do it, but in any event, I will 


see that it goes in the record. 
. Mr. Forp. I would like to see it perhaps here because this is where 
| | wesee the cost factor. 
f Mr. Lincoxn. I will see that it is put in there. 
(The information to be supplied follows:) 
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AVERAGE COST PER MAN-YEAR 


Mr. Forp. On page 12 of your statement you indicate that in 1961 
the average cost per man in the service will be $4,330, in fisca] 1960 
it was $4,255, in fiscal 1959 it was $4,160. Annually we have gotten 
from the Army figures showing the average cost per man per year. 
They undoubtedly use a different formula because the costs have been 
around $7,000 to $7,300, as I recall the latest figure. How do you rec- 
oncile those differences ¢ 

General Traus. Mr. Ford, I would have to reserve on that figure. I 
know that we have been carrying in the “Military personnel, Army” 
appropriation alone a figure of about $4,000 per man. 

Mr. Forp. They must crank in some other factor operations and 
maintenance costs or something, in addition. 

General Traus. We have been carrying “Operations and mainte- 
nance, Army,” and “Military personnel, p Bit: appropriation costs 
at about $7,000 per man. 

Mr. Forp. Tell us how you arrived at these figures. What factors 
were cranked into the formula? 

Mr. Lincoin. All right. 

Mr. Forp. In addition, take the figures the Army has traditionally 
given us which are substantially higher because I am sure they are 
computed by a different formula, and compare the method by which 
the two figures are worked out. 

Mr. Linooxn. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. And “by all branches” you mean the Marines ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The average cost of $4,330 per military man was derived by dividing the 
total funds in the “military personnel” appropriations for all four military 
services by the average number of military personnel on active duty with the 
four military services. This average cost of military personnel includes funds 
for pay and allowances, subsistence in kind, permanent change of station move- 
ments, and other similar types of costs such as death gratuities and mortgage 
insurance. 

The Department of the Army has used an average cost of around $7,000 per 
military man in fiscal year 1960. The major difference between this and the 
$4,330 mentioned above is that the $7,000 average cost includes roughly $3,000 
for operation and maintenance type of costs in addition to the approximately 
$4,000 for military personnel costs. These operation and maintenance costs 
would include funds for such items as training, supply, and medical activities; 
and the major overhaul and maintenance of materiel. Also the military person- 
nel costs of the Department of the Army exclude the costs and the numbers of 
cadets in the U.S. Military Academy and the identifiable costs of clothing and 
subsistence of Koreans attached to the U.S. Army. 


ARMY PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Forv. On page 21 at the bottom of the page, Mr. Secretary, 
you discuss the other procurement categories; namely, ordnance and 
vehicles. You indicate that obligations planned for 1961 are just 
ei $1 billion, up $200 million over 1960 and well over double that 
or 1959. 

That seems to be a different conclusion from the one that I have 
gotten from listening to the Army and the Marine Corps, 

Mr. Loaan. I think, as General Traub indicated in his statement 
this morning, the Army’s procurement account obligations go up 
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roughly from $1 billion in 1959 to $1.524 billion in 1961. Of course, 
General Traub might like to talk about the shifting emphasis in the 
procurement account from the air defense type missiles to other type 
hardware procurement. 

General Travur. In terms of obligations, for the fiscal year 1961, 
the Army’s program is as follows: 

Aircraft, $136 million. 

Missiles, $400 million. 

Electronics and communications, $168 million. 

Ordnance vehicles, and related equipment, $668 million. 

Other, $150 million. 

That makes a total of $1,524 million. 

Mr. Forp. To answer the question specifically, will you take the 
Army figures in this category for the 3 years that I see mentioned 
here, 1959 through 1961, and show what the obligations are and will be. 
You can do that for the record. 

General Travs. I will insert that in the record. 

(The requested information follows :) 


PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND MISSILES 


Direct obligations by Office of Secretary of Defense budget category, fiscal years 
1959-61 
{Millions of dollars] 
| 


s ’ Bet 
Office of Secretary of Defense budget category Fiseal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

EES aT ee ee ee scaling dibasic 54.0 | 7.1 136.1 
hd coaiis 554. 9 371.0 400. 5 
Eee ice witkpgamaremeae 3.9 4.3 3.8 
Electronics and communications e squipme nt. et ceoiebie Sethe aheoa 110.6 184, 4 168. 5 
Ordnance vehicles and related equipment_...-..-...-.-----.-- 200. 2 555. 7 668.1 
a ia cies ee eee 173.3 175.1 147.0 
NNR a koteba era as ae ple igh nina anew dssoueiemielseotiaiilsion: 1, 097.0 1, 387. 6 1, 524.0 





APPORTION MENTS 


Mr. Forp. On page 25, Mr. Secretary, you discuss apportionments, 
and the comment is made— 

The latest reports show that as of December 31, 1959, 94.5 percent of the total 
planned for apportionment has been apportioned. 

Is 94.5 good? Are the magic words, “total planned for apportion- 
ment”? W hy do we not have 100 percent ? 

Mr. Lrncoxn. I think it is only because of the reimbursement sit- 
uation. 

Mr. Logan. Many of the reimbursements the services planned for 
initially in the financial plan for the fiscal year have not firmed up to 
the point where they can ask for the apportionment of those dollars 
this early in the year. The 94.5 percent, or the 96.5 percent as of 
January "26, is a very good standing on the record of apportionment 
actions at this time of the year. 

Mr. Forp. Is it significantly better than previous fiscal years at the 
same time ? 
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Mr. Locan. It is significantly better than previous fiscal years. Last 
year, specifically ; it 1s just about 1 percent better. Last year was the 

year that we developed this new procedure with the Bureau of the 
Budget to accelerate the consideration of the apportionment requests. 

Mr. Forp. Do you ever reach the optimum of 100 percent by the 
end of a fiscal year? 

Mr. Logan. Usually we never do. In effect, the planned apportion- 
ment for the fiscal year is lowered before the end of the year because 
some of these orders which require reimbursement never materialize, 
or the orders are never received against which they would request 
the apportionment. Some of those are never apportioned. 

Mr. Foro. How much variation, if any, does there traditionally 
develop between what new obligational ‘authority Congress makes 
available and the total planned for apportionment? Do you get a lot 
of variation in that? Maybe it would be better to compare programs. 

Mr. Locan. The planned service account obligations, as indicated 
to the Congress in these financial plans as we request the new obliga- 
tional authority to finance these programs, would be a better measure 
of the execution of the program. 

For example, at this time last year, in the fiscal year 1960 financial 
plan, we were indicating about $42.7 billion as - planned service 
account obligational program for the fiscal year 1960. That would 
be a measure of the new business we ntaiined ti to ‘start in 1960. Now, 
at this stage of the year we are contemplating just under $42 billion 
as a planned service account obligation for the fiscal year 1960. 
That is the result of many actions throughout the year, such as con- 
gressional action on the 1960 bill and the change in plans and pro- 
grams in the Department. And as you move closer to the execution 
of the program, these things naturally tend to slide into the future. 
That is a comparison of fiscal year 1960 as to where we stand in 
relation to what was expected at that time. 

Mr. Forp. That is the figure that you used to determine the per- 
centage of the apportionments made ? 

Mr. Locan. That figure I used was the direct obligation portion 
of the total planned apportionment. ‘The balance would be the 
planned commitments that would carry over the end of the fiscal 
year and the anticipated reimbursements for obligation for customer 
accounts. Those three pieces would all make up the estimated $48 
billion planned for apportionment in fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Forp. Are there any big dollar items in that 3.5 percent yet 
unapportioned? As I understand the figure as of January 26, 96.5 
percent has been apportioned. 

Mr. Locan. That is right, sir. There are no large programs that 
are not apportioned at the moment. Of the remaining balance to be 
apportioned for this fiscal year of $1.7 billion, roughly $918 million of 
it has not yet been requested by the services. T hey fall in this area 
of the anticipated reimbursements, or there are a few instances where 
programs are not firm enough at the moment to come forward for 
the funding. With regard to the remaining amounts, some of them 
are under consideration in the Office of the Secretary of Defense now 
and have been forwarded to the Bureau of the Budget for their con- 
sideration. So, of that $1.7 billion, there is about $800 million that 
falls in this category of currently being worked on within the De- 
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partment of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget. None of them 
are large program items, to my knowledge. 

Mr. Forp. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. | 

Mr. Lincoitn. Mr. Logan would like to clarify some of the state- 


ments he made to Mr. Ford. 
MILITARY ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


Mr. Locan. In regard to the question of application of assets, to 
1962, from the MAP program, I said if there were any “windfalls” 
they would be carried forward and applied as financing to the 1962 
budget. I was referring there, of course, only to that portion of the 
common item orders that would be placed in 1961 that would not 
require direct procurement by the service to fill the order. In other 
words, the material they could furnish from the shelf in 1961 to fill 
those orders that would not require replacement in kind would be con- 
sidered to be an asset that would be available in computing the overall 
funding requirement of the service in the succeeding fiscal year, and 
not the total $1 billion of new orders expected to be placed. 


MISSILE PROCUREMENT 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, on page 18 of your statement you 
refer to the fact that a total of $3.8 billion is planned for obligation 
for missile procurement in the fiscal year 1961. 

As I read on down from that part of the statement I do not recon- 
cile those other figures. Could you tell me what the $3.8 billion is 
made up of ? 

Mr. Lincotn. Mr. Weaver, we have the information here, but un- 
fortunately it is not all in one spot. I will be glad to put it in the 
record. We can go through each of the missile programs and add up 
the total. We can insert the information in the record at this point— 
to the extent it is unclassified. 

Mr. Weaver. I would appreciate it if you will do that because as I 
read further you state that approximately $2.2 billion will go for the 
ATLAS; TITAN, MINUTEMAN, and POLARIS, and then you 
drop on down to a total of $3.4 billion in 1961 for the four systems. 
It is a little confusing to me what the total amount is for all of the 
missiles. 

I also wish that you would indicate what the breakdown is for each 
of the four missiles, how much for the ATLAS, how much for the 
TITAN, the MINUTEMAN, and the POLARIS, and also could you 
show how much was spent for the fiscal year 1960 on those four missile 
systems and also how much on them in the fiscal year 1959 ? 

Mr. Lincotn. I will be glad to do that. 

(The information is classified and has been furnished to the com- 
mittee separately :) 

Mr. Minsuatt. I have no questions. 
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CIRCUMVENTING OF PERSONNEL CEILINGS 


Mr. Tuomson. In connection with the ceilings that we place on 
manpower insofar as the military personnel and the civilian employees 
are concerned, this became a matter of concern to me during the fall. 
It was mentioned by Director Stans, the Director of the Budget 
Bureau, when he appeared before the full Appropriations Committee 
with Secretary Anderson. 

My concern is that even though ceilings are placed on both military 
and civilian personnel as far as manpower is concerned, they can be 
circumvented by the services through the use of an independent con- 
tractor device. 

As an example of what could happen, when I was at the Ballistic 
Missiles Division last fall I found that I was being lobbied by the 
drivers for the privilege of driving me to Vandenberg. We were to 
leave on Friday afternoon. I could not understand it until I looked 
up on the visor of one of the automobiles and saw “This vehicle is the 
property of the Space Technological Laboratory.” 

Driving a vehicle is stretching space technology quite far. I turned 
to the driver and said, “How much do you make ¢” 

He said, “$96 a week.” 

I said, “No; really, when you figure in all of your overtime and 
other things, how much do you make ?” 

He said, “$9,000 a year.” 

What does it cost, General Friedman, to keep a PFC, an airman 
first class, in the Air Corps who would normally drive a vehicle like 
that ? 

General Frrepman. I do not have the figures offhand. It would 
be considerably less than that, since the overall military cost per man 
runs about $5,000 in the Air Force. I would like to check into this 
particular instance. I am aware contractors do have vehicles which 
they use in the conduct of fulfilling their responsibilities under the 
terms of the contract, and I am certain it is an allowable cost under 
that contract. As to the driver’s salary, sir, I would have to make 
a specific check. 

Mr. Tomson. I do not believe that I brought the study over with 
me, but I had them submit a study that they made on this. I asked 
this particular driver if other drivers did as well. He said, “No; 
some of them are not as eager to work overtime and on Sundays.” 

But according to him they averaged from $7,000 to $9,000 a year. 

I took a reading on that 1959 Ford speedometer and it showed 
11,950 miles at that time, which would indicate that it was being used 
quite extensively. 

[ realize this is not in your particular area of responsibility. There 
are special conditions, I understand, that exist at the Ballistic Missile 
Division as far as support facilities are concerned. 

I am not picking on the Air Force, but from the standpoint of all 
of you, what effort is being made to prevent these manpower ceilings 
on both military and civilian personnel from being circumvented by 
the device of hiring independent contractors to perform duties that 
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would ordinarily be performed by military personnel, or full-time 
civilian employees? ‘The answer to the having to drive me was sim- 
ple because I was to leave on Friday afternoon to go to Vandenberg 
and whoever drove me was going to get time and a half for Satur- 
day and double time for Sunday. 

General FrrepMan. I would like to comment on that. I think that 
I can say unequivocally we do not go to the use of contracts to cir- 
cumvent the manpower ceilings. As a matter of fact, in the instance 
of the Air Force a ceiling was not given us. We made our reduction 
of military personnel for a number of reasons, but that was not one 
of them. 

In regard to reimbursement of certain contractor personnel for 
use of automobiles in the conduct of their business at Vandenberg 
Air Force Base, I made a check into this and found that the indi- 
vidual is reimbursed for cost for driving his vehicle from the portal, 
from the gate of the base, to the point of work, and return to the 
base. He is not reimbursed for the cost of driving his vehicle from 
his home, which is normally about 20 miles away, to the gate. 

Vandenberg, as you know, is well spread out. We have looked 
at it. The contracting officer is doing a good job to determine there 
are not abuses made of that privilege. 

As I recall, there are some 14 miles of travel involved merely going 
from the gate to the most distant point of the contractor’s work and 
return, and I forget what the reimbursement is. I think in total that 
it would run on the order of the figure that you are using. 

Mr. THomson. For the moment we are getting away from my real 
area of concern. While I was in the State legislature in Wyoming 
we had some cost studies made. ‘There we have a problem of private 
use of automobiles that we also have in the services, and even more so 
because a man got a vehicle who worked in say the health service and 
you could not determine when he was driving to the grocery store or 
driving on State business. We made a study and found out that we 
could probably rent vehicles from rental services, such as Avis, Hertz, 
and so forth, cheaper than we could buy them. But my concern right 
now is with manpower ceilings. What are you doing to see that they 
do not get around the manpower ceiling by such devices as this? It 
seems to me that a contractor to be furnishing a vehicle as part of 
space technology is far removed. 

General FrrepMan. | think that vehicle was used in the conduct of 
their work under the terms of the contract. I feel on the basis of the 
facts 

Mr. Tuomson. I am not arguing that with you. My point is when 
they take a soldier, or a civilian employee that you would ordinarily 
carry on your regular payroll subject to ceilings and put him over on 
space technology’s payroll and have a contractual arrangement with 
space technology to furnish the driver, is that for all practical pur- 
poses getting around any ceilings on manpower, military or civilian, 
that this committee fixes? 

General FrrepMan. I would have to look into the circumstances. 

Mr. THomson. You would have a man subject to ceilings some place. 

General Friepman. Again, I would have to state that this, or any 
other kind of action where it may have these appearances was not done 
to circumvent manpower ceilings. I would like to look into the specifie 
instance. 
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Mr. THomson. I have a very high regard for you and the other gen- 
tlemen here, and you know I know you would not be trying to cir- 
cumvent the manpower ceilings, but my question is what are you doing 
in the Air Force as a part of budgetary control to see that this does 
not happen? I know you would be dedicated to that. 

General FrrepMan. This is reviewed by our manpower people and 
wherever there is an instance wherein it would appear this might be a 
circumvention of the manpower ceiling it requires a secretarial deter- 
mination. 

Mr. Tuomson. That is what I wanted to get. 

How about you, General Traub? 

General Travs. In general, any of these affairs that involved either 
discharge of civilians, or other important policy matters relating to 
civilian hire, all come before Secretary Milton. I do not know of a 
person who has a tighter control. 

Mr. Tuomson. I have noticed this in a couple of places. Say, for 
example, that I am commander at Fort Benning. Ordinarily I have 
so many plumbers on my civilian payroll, but the squeeze is put on to 
reduce the civilian personnel and a ceiling is placed upon me. What 
control do you have to see that I, as commander of the post down 
there, do not make a contractual arrangement with a plumber down- 
town to take care of my plumbing services and at the same time fire 
five plumbers ? 

General Travs. I will have to supply for the record the specific con- 
trol, if any, within the personnel field. 

Mr. Triomson. When your IG’s go out to check up do they go into 
that ? 

General Traus. I cannot answer that specifically. I would say that 
the IG will certainly look at all matters that appear to be irregular. 

Mr. THomson. That is a part of his function ? 

General Trav. I really cannot answer the question, but I would be 
very glad to put into the record a comprehensive statement. 

(The requested information follows :) 

Department of the Army policy guidance as published 29 June 1959, relating to 
this point, follows: 

No contract will be entered into with any firm or individual whose primary 
character is that of a labor broker for securing labor to perform a function being 
performed by civilian employees. In order to be acceptable, a contractual ar- 


rangement must provide for furnishing a complete service to the Department, 
including supervision of performance. 

A function performed by direct-hire civilian employees of the Department 
will not be contracted for where the sole or primary purpose is to avoid the 
impact of reduced civilian manpower authorizations. 

Proposed contractual arrangements must demonstrate that substantial econo- 
mies will be realized in dollar costs. 

Approval of Headquarters, Department of the Army, must be secured prior 
to the solicitation of bids or proposals for contract services which would ad- 
versely affect the employment status of civilian employees of the Department. 
(This approval authority is exercised at the Secretariat level.) 

Authority to contract for services, other than personal or professional ser- 
Vices (services involving an employee-employer relationship), is decentralized 
to the heads of procuring activities throughout the Army. This is consistent 
with normal delegation of authority commensurate with assigned responsibilities 
to accomplish programs within the limitations of allocated funds and man- 
power. The head of a procuring activity, or his authorized representative, is 
in possession of all facts which are necessary to determine whether a specific 
service is within his capability for accomplishment of an assigned responsibility 
through the use of military personnel, civilian personnel or by a contract for 
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services. His decision will be based on a consideration of many factors, such 
as: (@) What is most economical method of accomplishing the workload; (b) 
space and fund limitations; (c) the requirement to use civilian employees to the 
maximum extent possible to meet all needs Army-wide for support positions 
which do not require military skills or military incumbents for reasons of law, 
security, discipline, working hours not compatible with civilian employment, 
rotation, or combat readiness. In addition he must comply with Army policy 
stated above governing the use of contracts to provide services normally per- 
formed by civilian employees. 

Contracts for custodial type services have been designated as a special sub- 
ject of inquiry by Inspectors General during fiscal year 1960. During appropri- 
ate inspections of activities and installations, Inspectors General will determine 
whether contracts for custodial type services supported by appropriated funds 
are being awarded in the best interests of the Government and performance 
thereunder is resulting in the benefits anticipated at the time of award. 


Mr. THomson. And will you do the same thing, Admiral Ensey, 
telling what checks you are making to see that the manpower ceil- 
ings are not being circumvented by the independent contractors de- 
vice. Can you amplify also, General Friedman ? 

(The requested information follows :) 


Use oF CONTRACT PERSONNEL 
DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


1. A review of civilian ceilings imposed on the Department of the Navy from 
fiscal year 1957 to date indicates that our employment has been consistently 
well below ceiling. There has been, in fact, no shortage of civilian billets to 
motivate our bureaus and offices to use contractual devices to avoid ceiling. 
The following comparison of ceilings with actual employment over the past 
3 years illustrates this point: 








Office of 
Secretary of | Actual em- 
Defense ployment 
ceiling to 
Navy 
a | SN ce Sans =e : ais 396, 700 389, 717 
soe tees dena hs ieemntecaomasapidodeaab Sas : degen inleect ks cise tian b ciakiac ead 373,014 363, 729 
nT 2 ; Seah eee ete ane 361, 039 | 357, 108 
RUMRNTIRRI( Sotto PRs oe abe ie sbi 358, 283 | 348, 304 


Navy personnel who have been continually engaged in ceiling administration 
for the past 8 years report that there has been no indication of any increase 
in maintenance, custodial, management, or any other type of contractual ar- 
rangements: to the contrary, additional civilian ceiling has been granted to 
provide additional “in house” engineering and research and development 
capacity and there has been granted consistently to the bureaus and offices suffi- 
cient ceiling to permit them to hire civilian employees up to the level for which 
funds were budgeted. 

2. Coincident with the continuing reductions in civilian direct-hire em- 
ployees and military personnel, there have been significant cutbacks in the prin- 
cipal areas of the Navy’s contract employment as follows: 

(a) Foreign nationals whose services are made available through contractual 
arrangements with the host government (over 90 percent of whom are in Japan) 
have been reduced by nearly 20 percent since June 30, 1955. This reduction from 
22.335 to 17.974 as of December 31, 1959, was accomplished despite the recent 
transfer of 1,000 Japanese nationals from the Army to the Navy coincident with 
the Navy’s taking over housing and community facilities in Yokohama. 

(b) Filipino contract labor which had originally been brought into Guam 
primarily for stevedoring in connection with the disposal of material stockpiled 
there for the invasion of Japan were reduced from a peak of around 15,000 as of 
1949 to 3,640 as of October 1957. At that time the Navy embarked on a program 
of replacing this contract labor with direct-hire Guamanians, who are US. 
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citizens, as fast as the requisite skills became available. In the 2 years ending 
October 1959, Filipino contract labor on Guam, which is not subject to ceiling, 
has been further reduced by over 1,500, or 40 percent. Also, additional civilian 
ceiling has been earmarked to support this continuing program of replacing 
Filipino contract labor with direct-hire Guamanians. 

3. The Navy’s policy in regard to entering into contracts for personal services 
with experts and consultants is set forth in the Navy Civilian Personnel In- 
structions and provides in part as follows: 

“It is the policy of the Department of Defense to employ experts and con- 
sultants for highly specialized services which normally cannot be obtained 
through employment of individuals in regular classification act positions. This 
authority will be used sparingly and the employment of experts and con- 
sultants will be limited to those cases in which the desired services cannot be 
performed by present employees and cannot be obtained through normal civil 
service procedures. Nor will the authority be used to effect an appointment 
when the job actually calls for employment on a full-time continuing basis.” 

Within the framework of this restrictive policy the Navy employed, during 
fiscal year 1959, 283 experts and consultants under personal service contracts; a 
negligible percent of the total work force of over 350,000 civilians. Similar 
restrictive policy statements have been promulgated respecting contracting for 
management engineering services, administrative services, and training in non- 
Government facilities. 

4. Present policies establish a framework within which proper management 
decisions can be made to maximize effectiveness at a minimum cost. In-house 
capability is retained within the Department of the Navy for carrying out its 
inissiom as deemed consistent with military requirements, which are revised 
periodically. It is considered mandatory, however, that the Navy retain 
flexibility to contract for outside assistance as required to meet its respon- 
sibilities. Some of the general conditions under which a contract might be 
warranted are as follows: 

(a) To meet seasonal and other peak loads of maintenance work to prevent 
the buildup of unduly large work backlogs. 

(b) To achieve the performance of specialized and very occasional work for 
which there may not be an in-house capability, such as the inspection and repair 
of boilers, the inspection and regulation of systematic control systems and other 
similar work. 

(c) To secure the performance of work that, for economic or other reasons, 
might better be performed by contract than by civil service work force. 

5. In summary, it can be stated unequivocally that at no time is contracting 
willfully used to circumvent personnel ceilings. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


First, the Air Force directive on the use of contract services, Air Force Regula- 
tions 25-6, distributed throughout the Air Force, specifically states that, ‘“Limita- 
tions or reductions in inservice manpower are not justification for the use of con- 
tract services.” This policy is reiterated in the directive concerning reductions 
in force, Air Force Regulation 26-6, which states, “Reductions in civilian man- 
power resources will not be used to justify the use of contract services.’ Com- 
manders are thus prohibited from substituting contract services for Air Force 
manpower solely for the reason of manpower ceilings. It should be strongly 
emphasized, however, that the directive does not preclude substituting contract 
Services for Air Force manpower where more economical or more effective per- 
formance of Air Force work will result. 

Various methods are used to insure compliance with this policy. Through 
Special surveys, data analyses and day-to-day action, both Headquarters, USAF, 
and major air commands examine the use of contract services. Adjustments 
made in manpower authorizations in Air Force functions are examined for cause, 
and dollar requests from commands are carefully screened. Furthermore, in- 
structions effecting imposed reductions in civilian manpower authorizations 
Specifically reemphasize the policy. Air Force compliance with this policy is 
considered generally good; however, efforts to develop improved means for in- 
suring compliance are continuously being made. 
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USE OF FUNDS APPROPRIATED FOR MODERNIZATION 


Mr. Tuomson. Another thing that concerns me is the Army mod- 
ernization. Let me state that my concern is that money appropriated 
for modernizing infantry weapons does not get there. In the past it 
has not gotten there. 

In the area of the Navy I want some information regarding the 
modernization of ships. I would like to have each one of you state 
for the record, after you have thought it over, what additional controls 
ought to be put on that; whether there is too much flexibility, or what, 
as far as this is concerned. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY 


The Department of the Army considers that effective control is now exercised 
to insure that funds appropriated for modernization are utilized properly and 
in accordance with the desires of Congress. Presently existing flexibility is 
only sufficient to permit adjustments caused by the rapidly changing concepts of 
organization and weapons required for modern warfare. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY 


In general, the money the Navy has had appropriated for ships’ modernization 
has been applied for this purpose. In fact, through the mechanism of repro- 
graming, extra funds have been channeled into this area. Our ship moderniza- 
tion program has not always been all that we would desire, but we must place 
this program in perspective with that of other Navy programs in order to view 
the total in the light of overall fund availability. In essence, the problem is one 
of military management decision. Any additional controls placed on the use 
of appropriated funds limit the decision flexibility of management and puts the 
power of detail decision upon the Congress. However, at the level of fund 
application considered herein, the decision on modernization is directly related 
to decision in other program areas. To reserve decision in the ship moderniza- 
tion area means reserving decision in other program areas, or, at least, seriously 
inhibiting decision flexibility in these other areas. For this reason, I do not 
feel that further appropriation specifications or other control measures are 
desirable. The control measures in existence today on the use and reprogram- 
ing of appropriated funds appear to provide for ample review and examination 
before a program, or revision thereof, is undertaken. 


DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR FORCE 


It is our opinion that additional controls over the utilization of appropriated 
funds are not required. It is believed that the Congress now has the means 
by which to maintain cognizance over approved and funded programs through 
the reporting procedure instituted as a result of House Report 408, 86th Con- 
gress,, and Senate Report 476, 86th Congress. Both reports direct the Office of 
the Secretary of Defense to report periodically, but in no case later than 30 days 
after approval, the approved reprograming actions which fall within certain 
specified dollar limitations. Based on these aforementioned reports, Department 
of Defense Instruction 7250.5, dated October 23, 1959, was issued in which the 
services are required to prepare reports of reprograming. The initial report 
establishes the program by line item in the case of procurement appropriations 
and budget activity in the case of annual appropriations after congressional 
action on the appropriations. Reprograming adjustments subsequent to this 
report which entail a dollar change of $1 million or more in any budget activity 
of the “Operation and maintenance” appropriation, $2 million or more in any 
budget activity or development project in the “Research, development, test and 
evaluation appropriation,” and changes of $5 million or more in any line item 


of the “Procurement” appropriations are subject to prior approval of the Office, 
Secretary of Defense. It is our understanding that copies of these program 
revisions as they are approved are transmitted to the Congress. Additionally, 
at the end of each quarter, the Congress is also provided with a current status 
report reflecting all program adjustments to date. 
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For example two such quarterly status reports have been submitted to the 
Congress this fiscal year reflecting reprograming adjustments from the program 
approved by Congress. The first of these reports covered all such actions through 
September 30, 1959, and the second report covered all actions through December 
15, 1959. 

It is believed that the imposition of more restrictive measures would mitigate 
against optimum management of appropriated funds. 

It has never been, nor it is now the intention of the Air Force, to deviate 
from the intent of Congress in carrying out the program approved by Congress. 
You will recall that it was the practice of the Air Force for several years prior 
to the issuance of the DOD instruction to advise the Congressional Appropria- 
tions Committees of any significant variation in the program approved by 
Congress. 


BALLISTIC MISSILE FUNDING 


Mr. Trromson. Then with regard to missiles, Mr. Secretary, I wish 
that you would state for the record, because I do not believe it is in 
the record, separately for both the IRBM’s and the ICBM’s for the 
fiscal years 1945 through 1960 the amount that was requested, the 
amount appropriated, and the amount that was released for expendi- 
ture and the amount expended. 

Mr. Lincotn. We will be happy to do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


History of IRBM and ICBM funding, fiscal years 1946-61 
[Millions of dollars] 



































IRBM ICBM Total 
Fiscal 45 
year | | 

Budget | Appro- | Current | Budget Appro- | Current | Budget | Appro- | Current 

request priated | program | request priated | program request | priated | program 
- — — aa - | — Baas ee 

| 

1946....___| edilcuchinated | 1.9 1.9 | 1.9 1.9 | 1.9 1.9 
1947... agian eeeewe sesotencen Sisciawia Leer Roce ah OS Ae 
1948... Saesant } .3 -3 | 3 3 3 -3 
19149....___] co aey cocker oA aa a 23 1 
1950... a ; ae Pe os as oe en A a 
Wes i: satel Se was 5 | 5 | 5 5 | 5 5 
1952_.. Saieece. peace 8] a .8 .8 8 8 
1953... | ; = 7 “ | 3.0 | 3.0 | 3.0 3.0 3.0 3.0 
| eae : 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 13.9 
1955... eee 40.9 | 40.9 158. 9 40.9 | 40.9 158. 9 
1956 1. 4.4 | 4.4 | 107.5 | 154.9 154.9 | 418.8 159. 3 159.3 526.3 
MS cal 276.0 276.0 |} 501.9 | 582.9 §82.9 | 899. 0 858. 9 858. 9 1, 400.9 
1958 1__ 892. 5 | 892. 5 1,151.2 | 1,044.8 1,044.8 998.6 | 1,937.3] 1,937.3 2, 149.8 
1060 3.....1 1,322.0 1,931.0 | 1,617.1 1, 069.0 1,209.0 | 1,328.5 é 3, 140.0 2, 945. 6 
1960 2_____| 839.8 | 839.8 | 1,189.5 | 1,683.0] 1,855.0 | 2,113.8 | 2,694.8 | 33, 303.3 
1. aaa en 2, 471.8 : | 3,¢ Sea oats 


1 No funds appropriated to Army P. & P.; unobligated balances utilized. 
2 $300,300,000 fiscal year 1959 funds utilized in fiscal year 1960 for POLARIS submarines. 
3 Fiscal year 1960 estimates refined from those used in tentative table dated Jan. 7, 1960. 


Noth.—Estimates are subject to minor revision due to program adjustments. 


Program data reflected in this table cover the development and capital costs 
involved in missile programs; i.e., the cost of bringing missile systems to opera- 
tional status plus the costs of procuring missiles and related equipment for opera- 
tional purposes. These data include all procurement, construction, and research 
and development programs directly associated with missile programs. These 
figures do not include military pay, operation and maintenance costs for opera- 
tional missile units and sites and include only those shipbuilding and aircraft 
costs directly associated with providing missile capability. 
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PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. Tuomson. General Friedman, I have been concerned about this 
proficiency flying. I took it up a bit with the Secretary and I con- 
gratulate the Air Force for the steps that you have taken in the 
right direction, though I am still much concerned about it since 
we are only taking 2,100 pilots off of proficiency flying this year. 
I think that there are 53,000 pilots and only 14,000 airplanes. I real- 
ize that is not in your area of responsibility. When I checked into 
the missiles program I was impressed by the number of man-hours 
that are lost to this critical program because a man has to be freed 
to go out and do proficiency flying. I think that he ought to be a 
missileman and take care of that critical area, or if he wants to fly 
he should fly. 

Another thing is the extra manpower required. As an example of 
that, when I was being briefed at Warren I was told that they were 
going to have five different shifts so as to be able to man the missiles 
at all times. 

We went into it. When I wanted to know why, they said, well, 
first, the 40-hour week. We got that settled right quick. Another 
thing, the briefing officer said that he and many of the others have 
to be let off for proficiency flying. Here we are taking these people 
assigned to missiles in that critical area and giving them time off 
to go fly an airplane. 

I would like to have you show at this point, if you can, the man- 
hours that are lost. that are spent, in proficiency flying among your 
people assigned to missiles, and in addition to that, if you have any 
figures, the extra manpower that is required within your missile pro- 
gram by reason of taking people off of missiles and putting them 
into proficiency flying. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The specific number of man-hours spent in proficiency flying during what 
could be considered as normal duty hours is extremely difficult to determine. 
In the first place, much of the proficiency flying is accomplished at night, on 
weekends, and during other nonduty hours. Also, 50 percent or more of the 
proficiency flying is devoted to supporting the primary mission of the units 
concerned. This support takes the form of airlifting critical spare parts, and 
in administrative flights for the conduct of official business. In performing 
these tasks the rated officers frequently perform all or part of their flying on 
other than their normal duty hours. 

There were a total of 705 rated officers assigned in missile specialties on 
November 30, 1959. This includes officers assigned to operational and _ test 
units and in staff positions at all command levels. No additional manning is 
authorized a missile organization to provide filler personnel for rated officers 
who take time to engage in proficiency flying 

Although the combat flying programs of the Air Force are well understood 
and generally accepted, the proficiency program is not so widely understood. 
The Air Force considers it essential that the flying skills which have been 
acquired by its rated officers be maintained, so they can be safely and quickly 
assigned to operational units. The proficiency program provides rated officers 
with a continuous firsthand knowledge and association with flying which is s0 
vitally important throughout the many staff functions of the Air Force. This 
philosophy applies to officers assigned to missile organizations in the same way 
as to other rated officers. If this were not the case, assignment flexibility would 
be unduly restricted. 


ACTIONS TAKEN IN COMPLIANCE WITH HOUSE REPORT 408 


Mr. Manon. Mr. Lincoln, members of the subcommittee staff and 
I have discussed with you and others in the Pentagon the report on 
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the Defense appropriation bill which we made last year at the time 
the bill was presented to the House for action. We have asked you 
to prepare for us a statement with respect to actions taken in respect 
to House Report No. 408. 

I have before me a statement which you have made with respect to 
the various actions by the House committee last year. In your open- 
ing statement before the committee you made reference to this. Now, 
when was this prepared? Mr. Logan probably would be better qual- 
ified to discuss the details. 

Mr. Locan. This summary was prepared about January 11. 

Mr. Manon. Does it need any further supplementation at this 
time ? 

Mr. Locan. I do not believe that it does. However, Mr. Lanman 
here has additional details on it if there is any specific item where 
you would want additional information. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Lanman, do you have any suggested additions? 

Mr. Lanman. As far as I know, Mr. Chairman, the report which 
you have in your hand is complete insofar as it goes in terms of the 
short statements that are made about each one of the items. What 
we have are additional attachments to expand on the information given 
in the summary which we will be happy to give either for the record, 
or to the staff. 

Mr, Manon. Some of this material has already been discussed, as 
vou know, with various witnesses from the Department of Defense. I 
have no desire to go into the details at this time. I think it would be 
well to put this in the record as a brief summary statement with re- 
spect to these various items and then as the hearings progress, if we 
want further details, we will have an opportunity of getting them. 

Mr. Lanman. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Without objection this report titled, “Actions Taken 
in Response to House Report No. 408,” will be inserted in the record 
at this point. 

(The report is as follows:) 

OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
September 21, 1959. 

Comptroller. 
Memorandum for: 

The Director of Defense Research and Engineering. 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (M.P. & R.). 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (ISA). 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (S. & L.). 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (PA). 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (H. & M.). 

The Assistant Secretary of Defense (P. & I.). 

Assistant to the Secretary of Defense for Legislative Liaison. 


Subject: General provisions, H.R. 7454, Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1960. 

There is attached hereto for your information a memorandum of the Assistant 
General Counsel (Fiscal Matters) containing the text of the general provisions 
of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1960, with comments indicat- 
ing the changes in similar provisions of the Department of Defense Appropria- 
tion Act for 1959, as well as other appropriate comments. In addition, this memo- 
randum also includes appropriate excerpts from the House and Senate reports on 
Which action is indicated. 

There is also attached a tabulation, provided in order that there may be com- 
plete understanding as to the action responsibility in the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense with respect to the implementation of these provisions. The tabula- 
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cated interest. 


tion also indicates the items in which the Statistical Services Center has indi- 


It is requested that this Office be furnished with information as to any actions 
taken, and where two or more offices are indicated as action agents, it is ex- 
pected that full coordination will be achieved before final action is taken. 


H. R. LoGaN, 


Deputy Comptroller for Budget. 


ACTION AGENT: ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


(M.P. & R.) 
Title Coordination 

Section 601 601 hire of experts and consultants_______-_- Comptroller. 
Section 602 Employment of aliens_____.________________. Do. 
Section 603 Availability of appropriations (for civilian Do. 

training. 
Section 609 Operation of messes........-..-.-...------ Do. 
ecto Ga. SlOmmmmenry stores. ‘ Do. 
Section 614 Proficiency flying_--_- ee eats reihanecnies s Do. 
Section 615 Transportation of household goods and ef: Do. 

fects. 
Section 617 Legal training. 
SUCRE EMEC MS PERMOSELY C0 UR ERINNRIE ie on ae im emer meee Do. 
Section 622 Loyalty certificate for ROTC bigs nisin ansaid Do. 
Section G28 Uniform allowances..._._................._— Do. 
i. Rept. 408, p. 44, Contract administrative employment.’. 8. & L., Comptroller, 

H. Rept. No. 408, p. 44, Civilian personnel *_______________ Comptroller. 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 49, Training, Army-.......-..--..-..- Do. 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 25, Manpower pays Sate Rt eS Do. 
Aa, ane ae, ee, CoO S Do. 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 35, National Guard and Reserve forces_ Do. 
H. Rept. No. 408, pp. 35, 36, Proficiency pay *_-__----------- Do. 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 38, Military personnel, Marine Corps-_-. Do. 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 42, Retired officers *_...____...-._~--~~ S. & L., Comptroller. 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 50, Payroll period *_....--.--_----~--. Comptroller. 
S. Rept. No. 476, p. 9, Change of station travel_________-__. S. & L., Comptroller. 
S. Rept. No. 476, p. 12, Reduction in civilian personnel *____ Comptroller. 
S. Rept. No. 476, pp. 26, 27, Wage board increases *____----_ Do. 

ACTION AGENT: ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(8. & L.) 

Re Rtn) eS NRT AOU ge ieee ac teeee ane Comptroller. 
Section 611 . Scrap and salvage *_...__.............._.. Do. 
Section 616 Transfer of vessels_.._._................._-- Do. 
Section 623 Limitation on procurement of foreign prod- Do. 

ucts. 
Section 625 Reimbursement to Post Office Department___ Do. 
NNER, UN ng, tee dss eminm Do. 
Section 632 Hire of motor vehicles.__..............._--.. Do. 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 45, Mail to Alaska and Hawaii________ Do. 


H. Rept. No. 408, p. 46, Communications systems and servy- 
ices. 

H. Rept. 408, pp. 49, 50, Landing aids program *___________ 

zz. Rept. No. 408, p. 55, Procurement and supply manage- 
ment. 

H. Rept. No. 408, p. 56, Small business formal advertising *_ 

H. Rept. No. 408, p. 56, Utilization of existing assets— 
Negotiated prices. 

H. Rept. No. 408, pp. 46, 57, Motor vehicles *______________. 

H. Rept. No. 408, p. 59, Timelag relative to modernization 
of equipment. 

H. Rept. 408, p. 59, Aircraft procurement, Navy *__--___- ee 

H. Rept. No. 408, p. 61, Shipyard inventories *_-_____-____. 

S. Rept. No. 476, p. 26, Small business procurement *______- 

S. Rept. No. 476, p. 26, Alaska troop milk__-___-__________ 


1 Statistical Services Center. 


Comptroller, R. & E. 


Comptroller, P. & I. 
Comptroller. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 


Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
Do. 
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ACTION AGENT: ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (P. & I.) 


Section 605 Acquisition of land... een scccenecuncs Comptroller. 
Section 624 Bakeries, laundries, ete___._.--.--.--------- S. & L. Comptroller. 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 46, Preventive maintenance__________- Comptroller. 


ACTION AGENT: ASSISTANT OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Becton GUa: Prisoners Of Werf ee 
Section 607 Availability of appropriations____________~_ 
Section 606 Cost limitation on education of dependents, — 

ete. 
Section 610 Availability of appropriations___._-__------_- 
Section 612 Exemption from apportionment____________. 
SOT T OT CO LGe REO Ce Coe caret nsti es caren secede eniicececcnencnioen 
Section 619 Foreign currencies '_-_____----_-_--_-_--_- ee. ISA. 
Section 620 Research and development____----------_-~ 
Section 626 Leasing of quarters........................ \, 
Section 627 Furnishing other than public quarters____~_~_- 
Section 629 Promotion of rifle practice.......-..---..... 
Section 633 Transfer of funds for missile program *?______ M.P.& R.,S. & L. 4 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 20, Reprograming..-.-...---.-------. ‘l 
H. Rept. No. 408, pp. 20, 21, Joint activities report______~_. oa 
H. Rept. No. 408, pp. 48, 49, Comparability between serv- M.P, & R. » 

ices.’ \ 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 66, Use of foreign currencies__-_-____~_ ri 
S: Theat: NG: 200. 1h, G, TCT ai ig i tt lates 
S. Rept. No. 476, pp. 8, 9, Deficiencies—Pay *________----_. 
S. Rept. No. 476, p. 20, ATLAS-MINUTEMAN *__--__--.-- R. & B. 
Rh ea, TU ta, a is cp ee ec ecctincienmenione Do. 
8. Rept. No. 476, p. 27, Reprograming action.......-....-- 


ACTION AGENT: DIRECTOR OF DEFENSE RESEARCH AND ENGINEERING 


HE. Bent. No, 406. 0: 14, PORATIN * ccandecnniduaenamnnce Comptroller. 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 15, NIKE-HERCULES and Do. 
BOMARC.* 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 54, Weapon systems reliability *__-_--_- Comptroller, S. & L. 
H. Rept. No. 408, p. 54, Interchange of information *7__--__- Comptroller. 
B: Rent: No; 476, 0:6, NIRA Bae nc ccckacsamnaucan Comptroller, S. & L. 
reek. 


ACTION AGENT: ASSISTANT TO THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR LEGISLATIVF 
AFFAIRS 


H. Rept. No. 754, p. 8, Legislative liaison____._.__--_------. Comptroller. 
S. Rept. No. 476, p. 23, Legislative liaison activities___.__-. Do. 
ACTION AGENT: ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (PA) 


H. Rept. No. 408, p. 52, Salaries and expenses, Secretary Comptroller. 
of Defense. 


ACTION AGENT: 


H. Rept. No. 408, p. 47, Dependents medical care pro- Comptroller. 
gram.’ 


1 Statistical Services Center. 
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OFFICE OF THE GENERAL COUNSEL, 
September 18, 1959. 
Memorandum for Mr. W. J. McNeil. 
Subject: General provisions, H.R. 7454, Department of Defense Appropriation 
Act, 1960. 

There is attached hereto for your information the text of the general provisions 
of the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1960, with comments indi- 
cating the changes in similar provisions contained in the general provisions of 
the Department of Defense Appropriation Act for 1959, as well as other appro- 
priate comments. 

In addition, I have included excerpts from the House and Senate reports on 


which action is indicated. 
MAURICE H. LANMAN, MJr., 


Assistant General Counsel (Fiscal Matters). 


House Report No. 408 
May 28, 1959 


POLARIS 

Page No. 14 

“The POLARIS fleet ballistic missile weapons system, because of its basic 
mobility and the expected capability of launching its weapons while concealed 
beneath the surface of the seas, holds great promise as being one of the most 
effective deterrent weapons systems yet conceived. Jhe committee insists that 
everything possible be done to bring about its successful development at the 
earliest possible date.” [Italic supplied. ] 


NIKE-HERCULES and BOMARC 

Pagels 

“The official position of the Department of Defense is that we need both the 
NIKE-HERCULES and the BOMARC missiles. This conclusion may be correct 
but the entire issue is clouded by the claims and counterclaims of representa- 
tives of the individual services. Billions of taxpayers’ dollars are involved 
in this controversy. It is believed that a final decision in this area can only 
be made after a careful military analysis. Admittedly, the issues involved are 
extremely complex and difficult to resolve. An immediate reeramination of the 
whole problem at the highest level is urgently required. The committee re- 
quests that such action be taken.” [Italic supplied.] 


REPROGRA MING 
Page No. 20 
“In House Report 493, 84th Congress, the committee discussed at some length 
the problems of, and necessity for, the reprograming of funds as between budget 
activities or programs. The semiannual summary reports, established as a 
result of the committee directive in House Report 493, while helpful, have not 
proven sufficiently timely. Furthermore, the then current pactice of the serv- 
ices of advising the committee informally of major reprogramings has subse- 
quently become virtually inoperative. The committee, therefore, directs that 
the Office of the Secretary, Department of Defense, report periodically, but in 
no case less than 30 daus after approval, the approved regrograming actions 
involving $1 million or more in the case of “Operation and maintenance” and 
“Research, development, test, and cvaluation,” and involving 85 million or more 
in the case of procurement. Such reports should indicate the distribution of 
funds by budget activity or program prior to the reprograming, the amount or 
amounts reprogramed, and a clear concise statement of the reasons for the 
action taken.” [Italic supplied.] 


JOINT ACTIVITIES REPORT 


Paacs Nos. 20 and ?1 

“The committee report accompanying the fiscal year 1954 bill directed atten- 
tion to the number of joint activities sponsored or financed by two or more of 
the military departments. As a result, in subsequent years, the Department of 
Defense prepared and submitted supplemental information which reflected de- 
tailed data on the purpose, organization, and financing of joint activities. This 
spotlight of attention has resulted in a clearer understanding of joint activities, 
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and has also assisted in the termination of several of them. While the commit- 
tee believes that the Department of Defense should continue to review carefully 
such activities, it feels that sufticient attention has been focused on this subject 
to assure that the Office of the Secretary of Defense will continue to make a 
critical review of these items. Accordingly, the supplemental justifications 
pertaining to joint activities need no longer be furnished the committee.” 
[Italic supplied.] 
MANPOWER 

Page No, 265 

“Yearend military force levels for 1960 remain the same as those for 1959. 
These forces were programed to support 14 divisions and 23 other major units, 
including 8 battle groups, 4 missile commands, and 3 heavy field artillery missile 
groups. No significant changes are expected in specialized units except for the 
continued shift from conventional antiaircraft artillery to air defense missiles. 
With reference to the divisional strength of the Army, the committee feels that 
it would be highly desirable to support the full 15 divisions within the pro- 
gramed force levels. It appears that much can still be done to improve utiliza- 
tion of manpower and the committee hopes that, through greater efficiency and 
more realistic planning, this goal can be achieved.” [Italic supplied.] 


STRENGTHS 
Page No. 34 

During its deliberations on the bill, the committee, despite the fact that the 
strengths at the beginning of the fiscal year will total 870,000 in the Army and 
175,000 in the Marine Corps, seriously considered providing funds for a 
900,000-man Army and a 200,000-man Marine Corps for fiscal year 1960. In 
arriving at its decision, the following important factors were taken into con- 
sideration by the committee: 

“(1) The Military Pay Act of 1958 has had a stabilizing effect on the services. 
Reenlistment rates have improved and efficiency in general has been enhanced. 

“(2) There have been marked improvements in the capability, training, and 
general effectiveness of National Guard and Reserve forces. 

“(3) More selective recruitment programs have been initiated to attract 
trained prior-service men and personnel of higher educational levels. Also 
reductions in mental category IV personnel have been encouraged. These actions 
should permit more effective training programs. 

“(4) The introduction of newer weapons systems into the military inventory 
has increased firepower and general effectiveness of the forces. 

“(5) There has been a noticeable decline in personnel rendered noneffective 
due to hospitalization or disciplinary action. 

“(6) In addition to the above, the committee feels that the long-standing 
charge of wasted manpower has not been met and adequately dealt with by the 
services. This is an area that warrants aggressive action by the services with 
the objective of freeing additional manpower for effective military service.” 
{Italie supplied.] 

NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE FORCES 
Page No. 85 

“The military program for 1960 provides for National Guard and Reserve 
forces with a combined end strength of 942,871 in drill pay status in the various 
services. However, the committee has provided funds above the budget to in- 
crease the combined strength to 1,012,871. The committee strongly insists that 
the funds appropriated be used to provide an Army National Guard of 400,000 
and an Army Reserve force of 300,000 including 6 months enlisted trainees. 
The committee has agreed to the deletion of mandatory language in the bill 
regarding strength of the Army National Guard and Army Reserve because 
such language is more properly in the jurisdiction of the legislative committees.” 
[Italic supplied.] 

PROFICIENCY PAY 
Pages Nos. 35 and 86 

“The Military Pay Act of 1958 authorized proficiency payments to enlisted 
personnel possessing special proficiency in military skills at maximum rates of 
$50, $100, and $150 per month in addition to basic pay and other allowances. 
No statutory limit was placed on the number of personnel who could receive 
these payments. 

“In initiating this new program, the Secretary of Defense promulgated 
Defensewise instructions establishing initial increments of $30, $60, and $90 
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and setting an administrative ceiling on the number of personnel who could be 
paid proficiency pay. This ceiling is 15 percent of the total enlisted strength of 
the services, to be phased over a 4-year period. * * * 

“The committee is keenly interested in this program and inquired into it in 
detail during the hearings on military personnel. As a result of the testimony 
during the hearings, the committee is concerned that proficiency pay may be 
allowed to become just another part of the permanent pay of individual military 
personnel. There appeared to be some lack of uniformity among the services in 
establishing and administering standards and controls over this program. The 
committee was impressed, however, with the approach taken by the Marine 
Corps to implement this new program. 

“The committee feels that uniform standards and controls should be devel- 
oped, insofar as varying service conditions will permit, and that the utmost care 
be used to insure that this program does not grow out of proportion to its pur- 
pose.” [Italic supplied.] 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


Page No. 38 

“The strength of the Marine Corps has been the subject of much controversy 
in recent years. In the appropriation bill last year, the Congress provided ad- 
ditional funds above the budget for the continuation of a 200.000-man Marine 
Corps. The additional funds were not used for that purpose. Instead, the 
Marine Corps was directed to reduce strength. On March 31, 1959, Marine 
Corps strength stood at approximately 182,000 and will further decline, under 
Administration plans, to 175,000 by June 30, 1959. 

“The committee was informed that the reduced strength would require the 
elimination of 6 out of a total of 27 battalion landing teams. The Marine 
Corps is directed to make a careful analysis of its personnel resources to de- 
termine whether or not these units can be retained within the 175.000 strength. 
This, of course, would require a most austere program of military personnel 
management—assignment of military personnel only to essentially military du- 
ties: use of Civilians for non-military duties: reductions in personnel changes 
of station; and increased emphasis on quality rather than quantity.” [Italie 
supplied. ] 

RETIRED OFFICERS 


Page No. 42 

“The committee is seriously concerned over problems which arise as a result 
of the acceptance by retired senior officers of employment in responsible execu- 
tive positions with defense contractors. The problem has been discussed within 
the committee over a period of years. Hearings before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Conimittee in previous years have been consulted. The committee is ad- 
vised that further hearings before the House Armed Services Committee are 
scheduled for the near future. 48 a prelude to further analysis of this probd- 
lem, the Office of the Secretary of Defense is requested to supply the committee, 
prior to the 1961 appropriation hearings, with a list of retired officers of or above 
the rank of colonel, or the equivalent, employed by persons or firms having con- 
tracts with the Department of Defense or any of its agencies. 

“The Office of the Secretary should also be prepared to discuss its lack of @ 
Defense-wide policy in this matter, as well as its interpretation of the force and 
effect of sec. 281 of title 18, United States Code.” [Italic supplied.] 


CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 


Page No. 44 

“The Korean mobilization had a drastic effect on the ratios of civilians to 
troops, ships, and aircraft. After dropping slightly at the end of the Korean 
war. the ratio tended to climb. With this background in mind, the committee has 
reduced funds for the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, and Air Force by amounts 
equivalent to a 1 percent reduction in civilian employment. In view of the wide 
variety of activities financed from these appropriations, it is believed that this 
modest reduction can be achieved without impairing any essential military Op 
erations. The committee recognizes that if this reduction were applied to 4 


critical portion of the operations of, for example, the Strategic Air Command, | 


the operating efficiency of that command could be adversely affected. Any such 
application of the personnel reduction would be utterly indefensible and cot- 
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temptuous of the intent of Congress. The Departments are further directed to 
assure that reductions are made in the Washington headquarters in the same 
ratio as those effected in the field activities.” [ltalic supplied. ] 


CONTRACT ADMINISTRATIVE EMPLOYMENT 
Page No. 44 

“Asa corollary to the examination of civilian employment, the committee took 
note of the increasing tendency to utilize contractors for the performance of 
largely personal service functions which have been, or should be, performed by 
Government employees. Jhe committee requests that no further contracts of 
this type be entered into without urgent military justification therefor being 
supplied the committee in advance. This restriction is, of course, applicable only 
to the type of contract wherein the contractor undertakes to supply principally 
personnel for the accomplishment of an administrative or managerial task, as 
opposed to individual contracts with consultants, technicians, or specialists and 
as opposed to contracts for routine labor tasks for maintenance such as painting, 
plumbing, carpentry, or the like.” [Italic supplied.] 


PREVENTIVE MAINTENANCE 
Page No. 46 
“In reviewing the estimates for 1960, the committe again stressed the problem 
of deferred maintenance of the physical facilities of the military services, and 
reiterates its position of last year, that funds for preventive maintenance are 
not to be diverted for other uses.”’ [Italic supplied. ] 


MAIL TO ALASKA AND HAWAII 
Page No. 45 
“One other area of across-the-board reduction is that of the cost of carrying 
mail to Alaska, and later on to Hawaii. With the advent of statehood, the 
responsibility for, and cost of, the carriage of surface mail to these new States 
becomes that of the Post Office Department.” 


COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS AND SERVICES 
Page No. 46 

“During this year’s hearings, the committe had some glimpses of the future 
in military communications. All three services are undertaking more or less 
aggressive programs of research and exploration into the possibilities of in- 
creased speed and reliability in global communications. One of the most am- 
bitious efforts in this direction is the planning project being carrid out by the 
International Telephone & Telegraph Corp. and the Radio Corp. of America for 
the Air Force. Air Force witnesses testified that between now and 1970 at least 
$1 billion would be spent on modernization and expansion of Air Force communi- 
cations. While the services recognize that the Office of the Secretary of Defense 
is looking forward to an integrated system, they are reluctant to concede that 
they will not continue to control their own communications as they are doing 
at the present time. The three services, therefore, and principally the Army and 
the Air Force, are proceeding with extensive and costly development and pro- 
curement programs for which, apparently, no future termination dates have been 
established. From the defensewide point of view, however, there are some 
specific ideas and plans for integration. In his testimony during the hearings on 
operation and maintenance programs, Assistant Secretary McNeil spoke directly 
to this point: 

“In order to meet [the] increased requirement effectively, and in order to 
support the unified and specified command concept, much more extensive joint 
usage of communications facilities is contemplated in the future. To accomplish 
this, it is planned to integrate the communications networks of the military de- 
partments into a joint communications network under the operational control of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff.’ 

“The amounts programed by the services for procurement, modernization, and 
operation of long-range communications facilities in the O. & M. appropriations 
alone total over $300 million for fiscal year 1960. This does not include minor 
amounts seattered throughout the various operation and maintenance appropri- 
ations. The amounts programed for major procurement, of course, will far 
exceed these figures. Costs have been rising in recent years and a substantial 
Increase is shown for all three services between 1959 and 1960. Development of 
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new and better systems is undoubtedly one answer to the problem of improving 
and simplifying communications. In the meantime, however, the committee feels 
that the Office of the Secretary of Defense and the Joint Chiefs of Staff must 
aggressively pursue their plan for integrated communications to match the de- 
velopment of the unified and specified command planning.” [Italic supplied.] 


DEPENDENTS MEDICAL CARE PROGRAM 

Page No. 47 

“The Department of Defense and the Office of Dependents Medical Care are 
to be commended for their response to the intent of Congress in this program. 
It was, at the time of the passage of the Dependents Medical Care Act, and 
continues to be, the desire of Congress that dependents of military personnel 
have the benefit of prompt and adequate medical treatment at all times wherever 
they may be. The committee is also very much aware of the fact, that the De- 
partment of Defense is actively engaged in developing a modern military 
medical establishment. There are no doubt some shortcomings in the service 
provided by military hospitals, but the committee does not feel that the problem 
can be solved by deserting the military facilities and adding to the already heavy 
burden on civilian hospital facilities. Jt is the understanding of the committee 
that this entire military medical problem is now under study by the Department 
of Defense and it is hoped that steps can ultimately be taken which may 
further reduce the costs of the dependents medical care program without depriv- 
ing the dependents of the benefits which the Congress wishes them to have. 
[Italie supplied.] 


COMPARABILITY BETWEEN SERVICES 


Pages Nos. 48 and 49 

“One of the advantages which it was hoped would be gained by placing to- 
gether and considering together all of the operation and maintenance accounts, 
Was a ready comparability. Unfortunately, this is not yet a reality, and may 
perhaps never come about, because of basic differences between the services in 
concept, method, and organization of operations. Studies conducted by the De- 
partment of Defense, of an Air Force and a Navy air station, and of recruit train- 
ing in the services, appear to indicate that in spite of similarity of basic mis- 
sion, service peculiarities preclude adequate cost comparisons. Jt is hoped that 
in some other areas now being studied, some basis for reasonable comparison can 
be found.” [Italic supplied.] 


TRAINING, ARMY 
Page No. 49 
“The hearings disclosed that in the past the budget estimated for training ex- 
ercises have been overly ambitious as compared with actual amounts spent 
for the purpose. Jt is hoped that the program for 1960 is more realistic, and 
that future justifications will include only those exercises which can be expected 
to materialize.” [ltalic supplied.] 


LANDING AIDS PROGRAM 
Pages Nos. 49 and 50 


“The committee is concerned that the installation of landing aids programs 
(water-squeezer arresting gear, mirror landing system, and flare warning sys- 
tem) may be progressing beyond the point of economical return. For example, 
a mirror landing system has already been funded for the Naval Air Station, 
Denver, but that station is scheduled to be closed during the current fiscal year. 
Further, since two of these major systems are designed to duplicate or equal car- 
rier equipments, it would appear that they would be needed only at those 
shore stations at which final qualification runs are made either by new trainees 
or by rotating or redeployed units or persons. Conversely, in the case of the flare 
warning system—a device to augment existing devices for warning pilots of 
single-engine or single-seat aircraft that the landing wheels are not down as he 
approaches for landing—there is some concern in the committee that the instal- 
lation has not been extended far and rapidly enough. The problem of wheels- 
up landings is certainly not confined to the Navy, and perhaps this warning 
device should be adopted by the Air Force, should their accident records in- 
dicate a need, and should the device prove as practical as presumed.” [Italic 
supplied. ] 
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PAYROLL PERIOD 
Page No. 50 

“The committee took note of a report by the General Accounting Office citing 
the expense to the Navy of maintaining a weekly payroll period for so-called 
blue-collar workers. [From this report it appears that certain savings could 
be made were the Navy to conform to the biweekly pay periods observed by all 
other agencies of the Government. Jn the light of the personal hardships that 
would inevitably occur were the committee to summarily eliminate the payroll 
processing funds, such action is not being recommended. However, the Navy 
is strongly urged to review the recommendation of the Comptroller General with 
view to adopting the proposal in such manner and at such future time period 
as will permit individuals to adjust their personal finances accordingly.” [Italic 
supplied. ] 

SALARIES AND EXPENSES, SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
Page No. 52 

“Some reservations are noted regarding the combining of all the activities in 
the Office of the Secretary under one appropriation item. For several years, 
salaries and expenses for the Office of Public Affairs has been carried as a 
separate appropriation item at the direction of this committee. However, De- 
fense officials testified that a single appropriation would permit a more efficient 
administration of these related functions and continue to provide identifiable 
operating information regarding each area. 

“In addition, the committee recognizes the fact that the Defense Reorganiza- 
tion Act of 1958 had a major impact on the Office of the Secretary of Defense and 
that sufficient time has not yet elapsed to evaluate fully the organizational effects 
of that act. * * * 

“It is expected, however, that the 1961 budget estimates for these functions 
will show a substantial decrease and that none of the functions will be allowed 
to expand out of proportion.” [Italic supplied. ] 


WEAPON SYSTEMS RELIABILITY 

Page No. 54 

In seeking to achieve the necessary reliability in weapons systems, the serv- 
ices have, as usual, gone in different and varying ways. The various approaches 
that they have taken, if adequately reviewed and evaluated, do afford an oppor- 
tunity for comparison and for the adoption of the superior features of each 
program in an overall reliability program. The committee feels that many 
aspects of these programs common to the services require more unified attention 
and central leadership from the Office of the Secretary of Defense than they 
now receive. It will be expected, therefore, that this Office will take greater 
initiative in identifying and assessing the common problems in reliability and 
in developing integrated programs for their solutions.” [Italic supplied. ] 


INTERCHANGE OF INFORMATION 

Page No. 54 

“With the many and varied companies and institutions working in research 
relating to missile programs, the interchange of data about parts, components, 
suppliers and other pertinent information between the services and between the 
various programs is absolutely essential if maximum utilization is to be made 
of the dollars and technical skills available. The committee feels that this inter- 
change at the present time is quite inadequate and insists that the Department 
of Defense develop active programs in this area which will call for extensive 
and reliable interchange of information.” [Italic supplied. ] 


PKOCUREMENT AND SUPPLY MANAGEMENT 

Page No. 55 

“There are significant general areas in which improvements can be made in 
defense procurement and supply management, which will undoubtedly result in 
substantial savings. In the past the committee has pointed out the necessity 
for a major effort by the Department to eliminate the repeated negotiation of 
contracts with sole sources of supply for articles for which plans and specifica- 
tions suitable for formal advertising should be available. Some work has been 
done in this area, but much remains to be done and a vigorous effort must be 
made in order that the bencfits of competition can be made available in these 
procurement areas, 
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“The constant use of letter contracts and the failure to take prompt definitiza- 
tion action is another area where improvement is needed. Despite claims that 
efforts are being made to curtail the use of letter contracts and, where in use, 
to definitize them promptly, testimony before the committee disclosed that as of 
the end of 1958, there were over 30 percent more letter contracts in the Depart- 
ment of Defense not finally definitized than had existed on June 30, 1957. Such 
delays result in increased cost to the Government and are decided handicaps to 
Government contracting officials in dealing with business firms. All too fre- 
quently military procurement officials use letter contracts when neither emer- 
gencies nor unknown factors prevail. They have become a crutch to sloppy pro- 
curement practices which cannot be tolerated. The Department of Defense is 
expected to take prompt and corrective actions.” [Italic supplied.] 


SMALL BUSINESS FORMAL ADVERTISING 

Page No. 56 

“A good portion of the work which would be normally done by other con- 
tractors is done by the prime contractor in his own shops, frequently, with Govy- 
ernment-owned facilities and equipment. The increase of ‘inhouse’ production 
by the major prime contractors and its deleterious effect upon small businesses 
and other contractors, is a source of concern to the committee. Action must be 
taken to see that proper utilization is made of the skills of smuller industries 
and that they are not absorbed or destroyed by the larger contractors. 

“Secondly, this concept has resulted in many smaller companies becoming vir- 
tually captive subcontractors to a prime contractor. While the team concept 
of prime and subcontractors has some advantages, it also has many disadvant- 
ages, primarily the lack of competitive bidding for a large proportion of the 
dollars in the prime contract, and increased costs resulting from this policy. 
The defense agencies must take positive steps promptly to insure the maximum 
use of unrestricted, formal advertised bidding and competition at all levels of the 
subcontracting tiers.” [Italic supplied.] 


UTILIZATION OF EXISTING ASSETS—NEGOTIATED PRICES 
Page No. 56 

“Emphasis must be placed upon the utilization of existing assets regardless 
of the service immediately controlling the assets. All too frequently, the mili- 
tary services either cannot or will not see beyond the boundaries of their own 
supply inventories. The Secretary of Defense must insist upon a change in these 
attitudes. Unquestionably, extensive dollar savings are available in this area 
if vigorous action is taken by the Office of the Secretary of Defense. 

“Unfortunately, the inadequate use of formal advertised contracts and the 
dependence upon some type of a negotiated contract has resulted in defense 
procurement officials placing a great deal of emphasis upon negotiation and re- 
negotiation procedures. 

“The vafidity of a negotiated price is directly related to the validity of the 
cost information used by Government and industry officials in negotiating these 
prices. All too frequently, negotiation for fixed price contracts are based on 
outdated and inadequate cost information. Military procurement officials must 
make an intensive analysis and evaluation of contractor’s price proposals and 
the methods and data used in their preparation.” [Italie supplied.] 


MOTOR VEHICLES 
Pages Nos. 56 and 57 

“The number of motor vehicles needed by the services is always a matter of 
some controversy. Steps have been taken in the past several years to reduce 
the size of these motor vehicle fleets. The committee feels, however, that there 
is room for continued improvement in this respect. Reduction in numbers of 
motor vehicles have not been commensurate with the reductions in military per- 
sonnel and the closing and curtailment of various installations. The Secretary 
of Defense is directed to make a detailed study of this problem, including the 
leasing of passenger motor vehicles, looking toward reductions in the sedan and 
station wagon fleet of 5 percent. A report of the actions taken in this respect 
should be filed with the committee not later than January 4, 1960." [Italic 
supplied. ] 
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TIMELAG RELATIVE TO MODERNIZATION OF EQUIPMENT 


Page No. 59 

“The modernization of the equipment of the Army continues to present a 
serious problem. One of the primary concerns of the committee is the inordi- 
nate amount of time it takes the Army to develop modern ordnance and equip- 
ment. Army representatives are likewise concerned about this problem. The 
committee urges increased effort to reduce the lay between the time an idea is 
perfected and the time equipment is available to truops in the field.” [Italic 
supplied. ] 

AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, NAVY 

Page No. 59 

“The commitee is concerned with the situation confronting the Navy whereby 
it is forced in the fiscal year 1960 program to purchase numerous types of air- 
craft in small numbers. <A close analysis should be made of the aircraft pro- 
curement needs of the Navy with attention given to procuring fewer types of 
aircraft and in such quantities as would provide the most economical cost to the 
government.” [Italie supplied. ] 


SHIPYARD INVENTORIES 

Page No. 61 

“The committee is concerned with the policy at existing Government shipyards 
as it relates to the practice of reserving materials for ships and the validity of 
the inventory of materials available in these yards. Much has been done to 
alleviate problems existing in these areas, but the Navy will be expected to take 
vigorous steps in these areus in the immediate future to insure the marimum 
utilizution of all existing materials and the formulation of accurate require- 
ments for the purchase of additional materials and supplies.” [ltalic supplied.] 


USE OF FOREIGN CURRENCIES 
Page No. 66 
“The Department of Defense is directed that wherever possible foreign cur- 
rencies or credits owed to or owned by the Treasury of the United States be pur- 
chased and used in lieu of dollars for payments under these contracts. The 
dollars spent for the purchase of foreign currencies will revert to the Treasury 
with resultant savings to the taxpayer. The committee requests that a report 
on foreign currencies used be submitted at the time of the committee hearings 
on the fiscal year 1961 budget.” [italic supplied.] 


SENATE REPORT No. 476 
July 7, 1959 


NIKE-AJAX 
Page No. 6 

“The revised program for continental air defense recently submitted to the 
Congress calls for a completion of the conversion program from NIKE-AJAX 
to NIKE-HERCULES batteries at an early date. Upon completion of this 
program, it is understood by the committee that a considerable number of 
NIKE-AJAX batteries will continue in operation. It is apparent to the com- 
mittee from the testimony of various highly qualified witnesses that this short- 
range weapon has virtually outlived its usefulness. The committee is of the 
Jirm opinion that the Secretary of Defense should begin an immediate retrench- 
ment and orderly phaseout of the entire NIKE-AJAX program.” [Italic 
supplied. ] 

DEFICIENCIES 
Page No. 6 

“The committee has also noted the differences in opinion existing between 
the estimates of an anticipated shortage in assets in the Army ‘Procurement of 
equipment and missiles’ account as testified to by the Department of the Army 
and estimates submitted by the Office of the Assistant Secretary of Defense, 
Comptroller. 

“The Army testified that a deficiency of $267 million was anticipated in fiscal 
1960 as a result of the estimate that deobligations in 1959 and 1960 and MAP 
reimbursements from prior years will not materialize. The Assistant Secretary 
of Defense has indicated that the shortage from the failure of these anticipated 
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assets to materialize may total $117 million. In consequence the committee 
requests the Department of Defense to submit to the committee within 60 days 
a full report as to the causes of the anticipated deficiency, together with a com- 
picte explanation of the discrepancies in the various estimates involved.” 
[Italic supplied. ] 
DEFICIENCIES 

Pages Nos.8 and 9 

“During the hearings the Air Force indicated that this account would prob- 
ably be deficient in 1959 by approximately $43 million and in fiscal 1960 by 
approximately $50 million. The committee is sympathetic to this problem 
within the Air Force and has added language to the bill to liquidate obligations 
incurred prior to July 1, 1959. The committee suggests that budget estimates 
be presented to the Congress to cover anticipated deficiencies in fiscal 1960. The 
committee is emphatic in its belief that this deficiency should not again occur 
without the committee being promptly informed in accordance with the statutes 
on deficiencies.” [Italie supplied. ] 


CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 
Page No. 9 

“The committee has not recommended restoration of the $2 million reduced 
by the House in the permanent change of station travel item. The committee 
feels strongly that large-scale economies could be effected if the Departments 
of the Army, Navy, and Air Force were to reduce the constant and vast shifting 
of military personnel from one area to another. The committee recognizes that 
periodic troop rotation is necessary and advisable, but it believes that careful 
planning and screening could accomplish a large-scale reduction in personnel 
movements which would not only reduce costs but would provide a beneficial 
effect on the morale of the individuals and families who must suffer the ineon- 
venience of frequent relocation. Jt strongly urges the Department of Defense 
to overhaul permanent change of station travel and other travel programs in 
order to eliminate the attendant waste of money and personnel. The committee 
directs the Secretary of Defense to report to the committee by April 1, 1960, the 
accomplishments of the various Departments in reducing their travel programs.” 
[Italic supplied. ] 

REDUCTION IN CIVILIAN PERSONNEL 

Page No. 12 


“No restoration has been provided for the 1-percent reduction in civilian per- 
sonnel costs made by the House of Representatives. The committee believes 
that in such large appropriations as those for ‘Operation and maintenance’ in 
the Army, Navy, and Air Force, the modest 1-percent reduction in civilian per- 
sonnel costs can with careful planning be readily absorbed,” [Italic supplied.] 


‘ ATLAS MINUTEMAN 
Page No. 20 

“The House included $85 million additional for the ATLAS program and $77 
million additional for the MINUTEMAN program. The committee has approved 
the increase in funds provided by the House but directs the Secretary of Defense 


to utilize these funds for such ballistic missile programs as, in his opinion, are 
most promising to the national defense effort.” [Italic supplied.] 


MACE 
Page No. 20 
“Restoration of the $127,500,000 for the MACE missile and associated ground 
support equipment, deleted by the House, is denied. However, if expenditures 
for the procurement of MACE are considered essentially, then the committee rec- 
ommends that the Secretary of Defense use maintenance and operation, pro- 


curment and research and development funds in his discretion to procure the 
MACE missile.” [Italic supplied. ] 


LEGISLATIVE LIAISON ACTIVITIES 


Page No. 28 

“The committee has agreed to the inclusion of the House language limiting 
the use of funds for legislative liaison activities of the Department of Defense, 
but has reduced the amount of the limitation from $2,900,000 to $2,400,000. 
However, by language in the bill, the amount provided shall be available for 
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apportionment among the three Departments and the Office of the Secretary of 
Defense as determined by the Secretary of Defense.” 


ALASKA TROOP MILK 
Page No. 26 
“Testimony before the committee indicated that the Department of Defense 
was presently serving reconstituted grade C milk to Army troops stationed in 
Alaska, while fresh grade A milk was being served to troops in the other States. 
The committee directs the Department of Defense to serve fresh grade A milk 
to men in the services in every State, unless a great disparity in cost between 
grade A milk and other milk is evidenced.” [Italic supplied.] 


SMALL BUSINESS PROCUREMENT 

Page No. 26 

“The committee was requested to recommend two amendments designed to 
protect and increase the participation of small businesses in defense procure- 
ment contracts. The committee is sympathetic to the purposes for which the 
amendments were designed, but believes that the entire problem involves mat- 
ters of such magnitude as to deserve detailed and complete study. It, therefore, 
suggests that the matter be brought to the attention of the proper legislative 
committees. Meanwhile, the committee calls the problem to the attention of 
the Department of Defense and directs that the Department utilize the services 
of small business concerns to the fullest extent practicable.” [Italic supplied.] 


WAGE BOARD INCREASES 
Page Nos. 26 and 27 

“During its consideration of appropriations bills, and particularly supple- 
mental appropriation bills, the committee has received testimony from the various 
departments of the Government that unbudgeted wage board increases have 
created a serious problem to orderly planning of the current year’s program. 
Wage board increases have amounted to approximately 50 percent in the past 
7 years. Such increases, when allowed, are retroactive to 45 days from the 
start of the wage survey in a given area. Were these increases limited to a 
small number of employees, the impact could probably be absorbed without 
serious effect. However, with over 600,000 wage board employees in the 
Government, the effect on current programs frequently hurts carefully planned 
programs. Hoped for stabilization in this situation, long anticipated, has not 
been accomplished and will not under present procedure unless present wage 
spirals level off. Testimony indicated that budgets, by the time they become 
law, are based on actual wage board salaries being paid up to 12 months 
earlier. Since budgets are annual in nature, a 24-month span is covered, not 
based on anticipated salaries, but on actual wages in force from 1 to 2 years 
previously. Whether such increases are required to be absorbed, or whether 
a subsequent supplemental appropriation is made, the effect on the planned 
program for a bureau or department is obvious. 

“The committee understands that a study is being made within the Depart- 
ment of Defense on this matter. The committee hopes that the study will be 
expedited and suggests that the Bureau of the Budget, the Civil Service Com- 
mission, and the departments and agencies involved will attack the problem 
speedily so that carefully formulated programs approved by the Congress will 
not in the future be subject to the disruptions caused by perennial wage changes. 
The committee believes that this problem is of such importance that if legis- 
lation is required to solve the problem, the proper procedures should be 
initiated.” [Italic supplied.] 


REPROGRAMING ACTION 
Page No. 27 
“Recently the committee has been receiving, by request, semiannual reports 
on certain reprograming actions in major fields of procurement. These re- 
programing actions result from changes within an appropriation from those 
originally contemplated and budgeted for. testified to, and described in the 
justifications submitted to the committee. Their purpose may in no way deviate 
from the anpropriation language descriptive of the functions for which the 
funds have been provided. 
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“In line with House action as contained in House report the Senate commit- 
tee hereby formalizes its request for reprograming reports from the Department 
of Defense on the same basis as requested by the House committee.” [Italic 
supplied. ] 
LEGISLATIVE LIAISON 

Page No.8 

“The committee of conference is in agreement that the necessary functions 
of the legislative liaison organizations of the military departments and the 
Department of Defense in assisting Members of Congress in doing business with 
the Department of Defense and the military departments should be continued. 
The purpose of the limitation approved as section 630 is to require the Sec- 
retary of Defense to take positive action to curb the activities of liaison per- 
sonnel which appear to be designed to seek favors for a military service of 
which otherwise may be considered as perpetuating interservice rivalry or 
military service partisan influence.” 


Actions taken in response to H. Rept. 408 


Page | Item 





11__.....| Attaining a balanced force_._.. | 


a cries 0  er | 


SO cmadens Expansion of Office of Public 
Affairs. 
Oe Reprograming............-._- 





es Joint activities, supplemen- | 
tary justification. | 
25, 34, 37 | 15 division Army strength____- | 


ede wees Strength of Guard and Re- 
serve, Army. 





Action 


The Joint Chiefs of Staff conducted a detailed inquiry into the 
1961 budget provrams and made recommendations to the 
Secretary of Defense. as a corporate body and as individuals 
regardine the utilization of resources available for defense, 

The master defense plan has been under continuous review. 
CINCNORAD, as a unified commander, continnally re- 
views his plans and makes recommendations to the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. There have been modifications and im- 
provements in the master plan. 

There is no expansion in the Office of Public Affairs in fiscal 
vear 1961 over 1940, 

DOD Directive 7250.5,‘ Reprograming of Appropriate Funds,” 
was revised Oct. 23, 1959. Interim report sent committee; 
final repert to go forward the week of Jan. 11. 

The supplementary justification was eliminated as approved 
by the committee. However, continued review is made of 
these activities. 

Present provram calls for a 14 division Army plus numerous 
other maior comhat units. 

The strength of the Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard are programed for fiscal year 1960 at the strength 
desired bv the committee. 


34, 38....| Retain 6th Marine Corps | After an exhaustive study of the personnel allocations as rec- 
Battalion landing teams. ommended by the committee, the Marine Corps considered 
vertical reductions rather than horizontal reductions to be 
more desirable in order to maintain a balanced force. 
36.......| Uniform standards and con- | Uniform standards and controls have been established by 
trols on proficiency pay. DOD Directive 1340.2, ‘Proficiency Pay for Enlisted Per- 
sonnel of the Military Services,’”’ dated Sept. 27, 1958. 
39_......| Air Force permanent change | The Air Force has recent data which reflects improvement in 
of station. the permanent change of station situation, and is prepared 
to testify on this matter. 
Rs ecces = of Army National | Programed for fiscal year 1960 at 400,000. 
uard. 

oc Retired officers in industry....| A list of retired officers working with 100 largest Defense con- 
tractors (dollar value) has been furnished to the committee. 

ae Retired officers lack of policy.| The individual services have detailed regulations covering the 
various conflict-of-interest statutes. Inasmuch as the laws 
vary as to the services, of necessity the regulations are not 
uniform, There is a general directive of the Department of 
Defense which deals with conduct of personnel assigned to 
procurement and related activities (DOD Directive 4105.38). 
A directive is now being prepared to pull together in one place 
all regulations in this field. To the extent the laws differ as 
to the services, a lack of uniformity must exist in the regula- 
tions, 

Bescacacs Retired officers; 18 U.S.C. 281_| With respect to sec. 281 of title 18, the provision therein dealing 
with retired Regular officers has never been finally adju- 
dicated in the courts; and there are now varying points of 
view as to its effect. 

Oh mass Reduce civilian personnel 1 | This reduction is reflected in the amounts apportioned to the 

percent. military departments for fiscal year 1960. 
OR cae Contract administrative em- | Defense and BOB policies are in accord with the committee’s 


ployment. 


objective not to contract for work which should be performed 
in-house. An action memo to the military departments calls 
attention to these policies. 


Ob eee 





F 


46. 


46 - 


48, 
48. 
49_ 


55. 





7 


| 
Page | Item 
| 
— | — -- ---- - + -—---- --- 
| ep ae Preventive maintenance funds. 
OB. cance Office of the Secretary of De- 


fense plan for integrated 
communications. 


| 48, 56.._..| Vehicular fleet (especially pas- 
| | senger cars). 
ee Report on disposition of sur- 
plus. 
| eo Reasonable basis for compar- 





| ing O. & M. costs. 





soca Navy blue-collar pay period__- 
iecians | Reliability and quality con- 
trol programs, 
isisse Increased number of letter | 
j contracts not definitized. 
eee Utilization of existing assets_-- 
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Actions taken in response to H. Rept. 408—Continued 


Action 


It is noted that for the last 2 years the committee has stressed 
the problem of deferred maintenance and has reiterated that 
funds for this maintenance are not to be diverted for other 
uses. ‘‘Deferred maintenance’’ is defined as that mainte- 
nance and repair work which good maintenance management 
and sound engineering judgment indicate should be pro- 
gramed during the fiscal year but which cannot be accom- 
plished within the available resources. The funds to be 
applied to the maintenance, repair, and operation of real 
property are not separately indentified under current fiscal 
procedures. However, we are advised by the military de- 
partments that the level of funds being applied to this effort 
in fiscal year 1960 is substantially as contemplated during 
presentation of the budget request to the Congress. 

A concept for the management and control of worldwide point- 
to-point communications has been approved. A plan is now 
under study regarding the implementation of this concept. 

The study suggested by the committee has been completed and 
will be filed with the committee. 

The report form has been revised in accordance with the re- 
quest of the committee 

During the past year there has been completed an additional 
study and report on the degree to which comparability of 
operating costs may exist in selected functional areas common 
to more than one military service. ‘This recent study, con- 
cerned with a major Army troop installation as compared toa 
major Marine Corps troop station, tends to establish, as did 
previous studies of this nature, that true comparability, as 
between similar activities in two military services, will de- 
pend on the degree to which fundamental service concepts of 
organization and operation may be identical. The compari- 
son of operating costs for like activities in different military 
services has focused attention on basic differences, in manage- 
ment and operating concepts, and the advantages offered by 
such comparisons will be employed continuously in the re- 
view and execution of funded programs. 

The Navy has eenducted a study on this matter, and this 
study is currently being reviewed by the GAO. A final 
decisicn in this matter has not been made. 

A triservice effort has resulted in a specific proposal to improve 
reliability by the expeditiens interchange of compcnent test 
data. Service approval of the prop’sal has been gained and 
implementing directions are being prepared. 

Despite the pers’nal surveillance maintained by the Materiel 
Secretaries of the military departments over the execution of 
letter ecntracts, there was a substantial increase in the num- 
ber of such instruments cutstanding cn June 30, 1959, over 
the June 1958 figures. The Air Force had 92, the Navy 44, 
and the Army 1 mere than last year. However, considering 
the limitations placed on the use of letter ecntracts by our 
procurement regulations, we are ecnvinced that sufficient 
controls exist and that the increase in the yearend statistics 
should not be cause for alarm. The yearend (fiseal year 1959) 
Statistics do reflect commendable pregress definitizing out- 
standing letter contracts. The percentage of these outstand- 
ing for mere than 180 days has drepped from 44 percent in 1957 
to 20 percent in 1959. Weare continuing our efferts to defini- 
tize letter ecntracts promptly. However, even these actions 
may occasionally be delayed when it is determined to be in 
the interest of the Government. 

The Office cf the Secretary cf Defense has taken several policy 
steps which will improve utilizaticn within the Department 
and within the Federal Government substantially in the 
next few years. On Jan. 27, 1959, the Secretary of Defense 
issued DOD Directive 4140.13, ‘Policies for the Transfer of 
DOD Supply Systems Inventories.”’ This directive, among 
other things, establishes criteria as to reimbursement require- 
ments for inventcries. As a matter of interest, all inven- 
tories in long supply are eligible for transfer between inven- 
tory managers on a n°-nreimbursable basis, irrespective of the 
financing employed to acquire and hold the inventory in- 
velved. This cne change has removed several of the com- 
plications which have existed in the past with respect to 
utilization. This policy has been implemented as of July 1, 
1959. Procedures are now being developed to place this 
program on a mechanized basis. 
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Actions taken in response to H. Rept. 408—Continued 


Item 


Validity of cost information in 
contract negotiation. 


Weanons system concept— | 
utilization of smaller indus- 
tries. 


Weapons system concept— | 
maximum use of competi- | 
tive bid. | 


Additional funds for NIKE- 
ZEUS. 


Time lag between idea and de- | 
livery. | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Procurement of small num- 
bers of many types—naval | 
aircraft. | 


Maximum utilization of ship- 
yard inventories. 


Use foreign currencies or 
credits to finance overseas 
R.&D. | 

Funds allocated to O. & M. | 
sunnort of Navy R. & D. | 
facilities. 


MATS—Firm price contracts 





Action 





Negotiated pricing policy, contained in pt. 8, sec. III of ASPR 
was considerably revised on Oct. 1, 1959. In addition, a new 
pt. 9, see. IIT, ‘‘Subeontracting Policies and Procedures” 
was added. Throughout these documents, the requirement 
is repeatedly stressed that eontracting officers, prime con- 
tractors, and subcontractors utilize all cost or pricing data; 
that contractors and subcontractors must disclose all such 
data to the Government contracting officer; and contractors 
must provide a certificate to the effect that this has been 
accomplished. 

While procnrement officers can monitor Department of Defense 
contracts in the hands of prime contractors to achieve maxi- 
mum competition, and particularly maximym competition 
with small business firms, they cannot ass1re by t*e procure- 
ment process, that smaller industries “‘are not absorbed or 
destroved,”’” nor can they force contractors to procure by 
‘formal advertised bidding.” 

Specifically, nevotiated pricine, contained in pt. &, sec. IIT of 
ASPR was considerablv revised on Oct. 1, 1959. In addi- 
tion, a new pt. 9, sec. ITT, ‘Subcontracting Policies and Pro- 
cedures’’ was added. These changes and additions provide 
for ereater guidance to procnrement officers. 

The Department of Defense is prepared to nrovide the com- 
mittee with information regarding the utilization NIKE- 
ZEUS funds 

Under an Army directive issued bon Mar. 23, 1959, certain 
weapons and equipment systems have heen desienated for 
special attention. These now inclyde missiles, commnica- 
tion svstems, surveillance drones, and certain Army aircraft. 
A svstem manager has heen appointed for each such svstem 
to integrate all the activities of the responsimMe technical 
services with respect to its timely design, development, pro- 
curement, and prod ection 

The numbers of models of aircraft proenred by the Navy have 
been reduced substantially For instance, there were 19 
models procured in fiseal year 1959; 16 models in fiscal yes 
1969; and 12 models are requested in fiseal vear 1961 

The Bureau of Shins has issued svecific instructions to the shin- 
yards covering the practice of reserving material and the 
improvement of the validity of inventories. Through snecial 
renorts and on-site reviews, it has heen determined that 
reservations of planned materials are being considerably 
reduced and that procedures for assuring the validity of in- 
ventories are being imvroved. 

The revort requested hy the committee is heing developed by 
the services and will be presented to the committee at the 
R.D.T. & ©. hearings. 

The Navy justification on their R.D.T. & E. program for 
fiscal vear 1961 will include information as to the funds allo- 
cated for the O. & M. support of research and development 
facilities. 

The Denartment of the Air Force is currently using fixed price 
contracts to the extent possible for procuring MATS com- 
mercial augmentation airlift. At this time, fiscal year 1960 
expenditures for MATS commerical augmentation can only 
be estimated. However, it is expected that fixed price 
contracts for this fiscal year will exceed those of fiscal year 
1959 by approximately $10 million. 


Actions taken in response to H. Rept. 743 


Item 


Military personnel pay de- 
ficiencies. | 
Marine Corps end strength | 
(200,000). | 


Army Reserve average 
strength (300,000). 
Essentiality of MACE missile- 


Legislative liaison_..........- 





Action 


The joint GAO, BOB, DOD study has been made and the 
report is expected to be made to the committee by the end of 
January. 

Marine Corps strength for fiscal year 1960 is programed at 
175,000. The additional funds provided have been placed in 
reserve. 

Army Reserve strength for fiscal year 1960 is programed at 
300,000. 

On Nov. 6, 1959, the Secretary of Defense certified to the need 
for the MACE missile. 

The services have been directed to reduce by half the number of 
liaison officers and to curtail sharply the calls on individual 
congressional offices. 
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ADMINISTRATION OF EARMARKED FUNDS 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Secretary, last year in the final version of the appro- 
priation bill for the fiscal year 1960, we added some language earmark- 
ing certain funds for spec ific purposes in certain accounts. It was my 
apprehension at the time that perhaps that earmarking with that 
specific language in those various accounts might cause some adminis- 
trative problems i in the handling of the appropriation. 

What has been your experience in this area ? 

Mr. Lanman. Mr. Ford, I think your anticipation was correct, that 
whenever the specific directions such as the ones you have reference 
to appear in the appropriation act, it becomes necessary throughout 
the funding process, in the execution of the budget, to establish con- 
trols necessary to be able to report back that the purpose, or the limita- 
tion was accomplished. 

Now, I cannot say with any exact measure the amount of additional 
work or difficulty or administrative headaches that may have been 
occasioned by such provisions, but I do know that they require careful 
consider ation throughout the Department of Defense. And when it is 
in the body of the appropriation, it sometimes becomes involved in the 
apportionment process w ith the Bureau of the Budget as well. 

Mr. Forp. At this point in the record could you “Indicate the lan- 
guage in each account which was added that would fall in this cate- 
gory? 

Mr. Lanman. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


[* * *: Provided, That $32,700,000 of the funds provided in this appropriation 
shall be available only to meet the increased expenses necessary to maintain the 
Regular Marine Corps at the strength provided for in this Act] 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


[* * *: Provided, That $29,700,000 of the funds provided in this appropriation 
shall be available only to meet the increased expenses necessary to maintain the 
Army Reserve at the strength provided for in this Act] 


NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, ARMY 


[: Provided further, That the Army National Guard shall be maintained at an 
average strength of not less than four hundred thousand for the fiscal year 
1960: Provided further, That $43,000,000 of the funds provided in this ap- 
propriation shall be available only to meet the increased expenses necessary to 
maintain the Army National Guard at the strength provided for in this Act.] 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 


[* * *: Provided, That $24,300,000 of the funds provided in this appropriation 
shall be available only to meet the increased expenses necessary to maintain the 
Army National Guard at the strength provided for in this Act: Provided further, 
That $24,500,000 of the funds provided in this appropriation shall be available 
only to meet the increased expenses necessary to maintain the Army Reserve at 
the strength provided for in this Act] 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


[: Provided, That $5,900,000 of the funds provided in this appropriation shall be 
available only to meet the increased expenses necessary to maintain the Regular 
Marine Corps at the strength provided for in this Act]. 
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OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, MARINE CORPS 


** *-: Provided, That $4,500,000 of the funds provided in this appropriation shall 
be available only to meet the increased expenses necessary to maintain the Reg- 
ular Marine Corps at the strength provided for in this Act] 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, AIR FORCE 


(* * * of which not to exceed $16,000,000 shall be available for the operation and 
maintenance of the Air Force Academy] 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


[* * *: Provided further, That $5,700,000 of the funds provided in this appropria- 
tion shall be available only to meet the increased expenses necessary to main- 
tain the Army National Guard at the strength provided for in this Act] 


AIRCRAFT PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


[, of which $2,900,000 shall be available solely for procurement for the Air Na- 
tional Guard] 
OTHER PROCUREMENT, AIR FORCE 


[, of which $16,100,000 shall be available solely for procurement for the Air 
National Guard] 


GENERAL PROVISIONS 


[Sec. 630. Funds provided in this Act for legislative liaison activities of the 
Department of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the 
Air Force, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense shall not exceed $2,650,000: 
Provided, That this amount shall be available for apportionment to the Depart- 
ment of the Army, the Department of the Navy, the Department of the Air 
Force, and the Office of the Secretary of Defense as determined by the Secretary 
of Defense. ] 

[Sec. 631. Of the funds made available by this Act for the services of the Mili- 
tary Air Transport Service, $85,000,000 shall be available only for procurement 
of commercial air transportation service; and the Secretary of Defense shall 
utilize the services of civil air carriers which qualify as small businesses to the 
fullest extent found practicable.] 

[Srec. 632. Not to exceed $7,000,000 of the funds made available in the Act 
for the purpose shall be available for the hire of motor vehicles. ] 


Mr. Forp. In the budget presented to us what is the recommenda- 
tion in these instances for the fiscal year 1961 ? 

Mr. Lan*an. It is recommended all such provisions be deleted 
from the appropriation act on the grounds that we have discussed. 

Mr. Forp. Will you set forth in detail, as we have discussed off the 
record, why these recommendations have been submitted for the fiscal 
year 1961? 

Mr. Lanman. Yes. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Utmost flexibility in the management of the resources provided by the Con- 
gress to achieve full advantage of technological progress and efficient operations 
is required in the Department of Defense. 

An arbitrary fixation of one element of military planning and budgeting of 
any of the elements of military planning and budgeting serves as an unneces- 
sary deterrent to the efficient and economic attainment of an optimum defense 
structure. The rigidity and inflexibility resulting from the introduction of such 
provisions into this and other areas in the administration of national security is 
a complete contradiction of the principles of flexibility underlying the recently 
enacted Defense Reorganization Act of 1958. 

While time has not permitted the detailed studies required to develop the 
costs of administration of all such limiting provisions, the cost—developed 
through special studies—of administering a limitation on public information 
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activities contained in Defense Appropriation Acts until fiscal year 1960 was 
found to be: 


Activity Amount 
Ofice OF the: Becretary:. Of DGlenee. «3 inn ccc ecictaenemtncannees $1, 000 
APRA CEG Ol. CO PNY oi trainees nmre diene dmaneetbiens mem metngoanee 80, 000 
Department Gf the Neve. 55322 ee ee eseeeeaoeeenae 110, 000 
Department of the Alt Wore. us coke hen be see eee 135, 000 

I i ais i a ia a cae ae a 326, 000 


(See further in this connection hearings before the Military Subcommittee on 
Appropriations, House of Representatives, fiscal year 1960, pt. 4, pp. 1033-1050.) 

Mr. Suepparp. You said that you experienced no extreme difficulty 
in exercising the controls laid down in the bill. Now, you are asking 
that they be taken out of the bill. It appears to me at the moment 
that there is an inconsistency in your statement. 

a LanMAN. I believe what I said was that there was a necessity 
for a careful examination even in the instances where the funds were 
caw used to see to it that they were used for this specific purpose 
spelled out and for nothing else, and this does occasion some adminis- 
trative difficulties. I believe that is what I said. 

Mr. Suepparp. I understand from the gentleman’s statement that 
you are taking the position in the Department of Defense now that 
when the Congress writes language in for specific limitation of expend- 
itures you are finding that a harassment to a degree that you are recom- 
mending that it be deleted ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Lanman. In the particular instances referred to by Mr. Ford 
where there were specific and relatively small amounts carved out 
and limitations placed around them within the four corners of a given 
appropriation or group of appropriations—it was that situation to 
which my comment was directed, Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Sueprrarp. While you are giving a clarification, do you have 
any idea of the additional expenditures that might be involved in 
order to scrutinize these expenditures that might be involved ? 

Mr. Lanman. No, sir, I do not. 

Mr. Sueerarp. Then, if you do not have that, upon what premise 
are you pe vle recommending these changes? There must be some 
reason other than the matter of personal inconvenience. 

Mr. Lanman. In connection with the many discussions we have had 
with this committee in the past with respect to the administration of 
limitations of various sorts, in some cases there has been an ability to 
develop cost data, but in most ¢ ases, Since it is the same people han- 
dling all the work, you cannot identify that part of their work which 
is the additional part. I think that that has been our greatest dif- 
ficulty. 

Mr. Suepparp. Would you say at this time that there has been any 
overtime charged to this particular operation ? 

Mr. Lanman. As I say, sir, we have always found it very difficult 
to specifically identify additional costs. 

Mr. Suepparp. In other words, as I interpret your answer, you 
are saying it is reasonably impossible to trace out any additional 
cost factors incurred in order to pursue the course that Congress has 
laid down as mandatory; and, obviously, if you cannot do that, your 
premise is somewhat assumptive; is it not? I do not agree with you 
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people a bit on this. I am gomg to ask you for some pretty definite 
clarification. 

Mr. Lanman. I believe that I mentioned instances where we have 
been able to identify clearly what the costs were, such as these limita- 
tions that occasionally occur in general provisions like the one in the 
legislative liaison activity. In a limitation of that sort, where you 
ean clearly identify and pinpoint the activity or organizational com- 
ponent to which it is directed, I believe we have developed the costs 
involved in the administration of such a limitation. I believe that 
we were able to do the same in connection with the public information 
limitation. In some of these cases, as I say, I do not know that we 
‘an; and I do not know we cannot develop any additional costs. I 
just indicated to you I knew of none at this time. 

Mr. Suerrarp. You are in here with a request for the deletion of 
that restrictive language, and what I am trying to get at is, What was 
it before the restrictive language went in? Whose responsibility 
is that? 

Mr. Lanman. We should assume the responsibility since the rec- 
ommendation is also made on a basis of the principle of maintaining 
required flexibility in the administration of the various programs. 

Mr. Suerparp. I would like very much, with your permission, to 
make a request that those explanations be brought up for clarification 
purposes so that we can analyze what the cost factors may be and 
what they may not be. 

Mr. Forp. I would have no objection. It would be very helpful 
if you can. 

Mr. Lanman. We would hope there would be a general hearing 
on the subject of language changes at some later date. 

Mr. Suerparp. Do it at that time. That would be perfectly agree- 
able as far as I am concerned. 


LIMITATION ON CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Forp. Last year we struck out a limitation on civilian em- 
ployees, classified employees, of 475,000. Do you want to tell us 
10w you are doing without that limitation ? 

Mr. Lincoxn. I believe Mr. Finucane can talk to that tomorrow 
morning. 

Mr. Forp. If he is not ready to talk about it, I suggest that he should 
be ready. We have heard for a number of years how beneficial it 
would be if that were not included, and I would like to find out what 
your practical experience has been so far this year. 

Mr. Lincotn. We will advise him to have that information for you. 


SURPLUS PROPERTY DISPOSAL 


Mr. Tnromson. I have been quite concerned about your surplus 
property disposal. I wish that each of the services would, for the 
record—and Secretary Lincoln for the overall—show the surplus 
property that has been disposed of, class 2, and the percentage of orig- 
inal cost recovered. I think that is all that you can do. They do not 
appraise it. 

Mr. Lincotn. Would it be satisfactory to you if Secretary McGuire 
handled that? I discussed that with him generally and he intends to 
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handle it. If you do not get the information from him we will follow 
through. 

Mr. THomson. I wish that you would. I am very much concerned 
with the amount of advertising that was given of sales and the amount 
of recovery. I want you to cover all those things such as clothing and 
also machinery and equipment, that category of supplies. If you could 
show me by service the amount sold and the percentage of cost re- 
covered, it would be interesting. 

(Assistant Secretary McGuire will testify on this subject, as a part of his ap- 
pearance before this committee, in connection with the procurement title of this 
bill.) 

Mr. Manon. Thank you gentlemen very much. 

Mr. Lincotn. Thank you Mr. Chairman. I want to express my ap- 
preciation to this committee and to you, Mr. Chairman, for your 
“ornaaayes and understanding in connection with my first appearance 

fore this committee. I assure you that my office is at the disposal of 
this committee and its staff and we are anxious to be of assistance to 
you inevery way possible. 


Tuespay, Frsruary 2, 1960. 


MANPOWER PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE FORCES 
WITNESSES 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 


HON. CHARLES C. FINUCANE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE) 

GUS LEE, DIRECTOR, OFFICE OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS AND 
UTILIZATION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DE- 
FENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE) 

COL. G. G. ISENHOWER, OFFICE OF MANPOWER REQUIREMENTS 
AND UTILIZATION, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF 
DEFENSE (MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE) 

COL. RANDOLPH C. DICKENS, OFFICE OF PERSONNEL POLICY, 
OFFICE OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER, 
PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE) 


Mr. Marion. The committee will come to order. 

Mr. Sikes, upon my request, has’ consented to take charge of the 
committee for the hearings on military personnel and Reserve forces. 
Mr. Sikes will preside and handle the committee for these hearings. 

Thank you, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, you are an old friend of the committee. We have 
worked with you many times in the past. It seems like a very natural 
thing to see you back across the table again. 

Mr. Frnvcane. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. We are anticipating some valuable information from 
your statment. Would you please proceed to discuss manpower 
needs for the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Finucane. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
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STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (MANPOWER, 
PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE) 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I feel privileged to 
appear here today in support of the manpower and personnel aspects 
of the President’s budget for fiscal year 1961. My statement will 
summarize the Department of Defense manpower programs. These 
programs cover both military personnel and civilian personnel; and, 
as proposed within this budget, would expend over 17 billion during 
fiscal year 1961 and would provide, we believe, the manpower resources 
to man the military structure needed for attainment of our national 
objectives in fiscal year 1961. 


ACTIVE MILITARY MANPOWER STRENGTHS 


We are pleased to report that our technologically improved weapon- 
ry and the increased quality of our personnel will offer the free world 
during fiscal year 1961 the most powerful and flexible military struc- 
ture ever enjoyed by the United States in time of peace. We plan 
to support a total military strength of 2,489,000 at end of fiscal year 
1960, and to maintain that force level during fiscal year 1961. The 
Army and Marine Corps will hold their strength levels at 870,000 
and 175,000, respectively; while the Navy will decrease from a pro- 
gramed strength of 630,000 at the end of fiscal year 1959 to 619,000 by 
the end of this fiscal year. Air Force military personnel will decrease 
from an end fiscal year 1959 program strength of 845,000 to 825,000 
by the end of this fiscal year. Current strengths of Navy and Air 
Force are now at about 617,000 and 833,000, respectively. 

The force structure of the Army, at its 870,000 strength, will con- 
tinue to have as its nucleus 14 combat divisions. Of these, eight will 
be deployed overseas and six stationed in the continental United 
States. Overall, an increase in the number of men in the combat 
category is planned. The percentage of personnel in operating forces 
will increase to 65.8 percent in fiscal year 1961 as compared to 62.5 
percent in fiscal year 1958. With no increase in total numbers, the 
Army during fiscal year 1961 will increase its combat forces overseas 
by the addition of missile units in Korea, Okinawa, and Europe and 
an airborne battle group in the Pacific area. 

The Navy military strength of 619,000 will man and support a fleet 
of 817 ships in fiscal year 1961, a decrease of 43 from 1959. However, 
the number of warships planned for the end of fiscal year 1961 is 
3889—8 more than the number in commission at the beginning of this 
fiscal year. The manning level in fiscal year 1961 corresponds to the 
average manning level over the 5-year period from fiscal year 1957 to 
fiscal year 1961. 

The Marine Corps will continue to maintain three divisions and 
three air wings, combat ready, equipped, and prepared to deploy any- 
where in the world. In fact, during fiscal year 1961, through im- 
proved personnel management, it will allocate 64.8 percent of its 
strength into the operating forces, a larger percentage than ever be- 
fore. It is also significant to note that the Marine Corps will add two 
battalion landing teams and two HAWK missile battalions to its 
combat power with no increase in overall numerical strength. 

At its planned strength level of 825,000, the Air Force will sup- 
port 91 combat wings at the end of fiscal year 1961, 4 fewer than at 
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the end of the current fiscal ye The reduction of two strategic 
wings reflects a phaseout of hla B47 medium bombers, and is offset 
by the delivery of the first wing of the new supersonic B-58 medium 
bombers and additional quantities of an improved version of the B--52. 
The missile strength of the Air Force will also be substantially in- 
creased within this proposed budget. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Our Reserve forces during the past year have again steadily ad- 
vanced their mobilization readiness, thereby increasing their contri- 

bution as an important member of the national defense team. Our 
Reserve forces are today better trained and better equipped than at 
any time in our Nation’s history. The C ongress has consistently mi ade 
important contributions to this steady rise in mobilization readiness 
by its work in enacting sound Reserve legislation. 

The annual report of the Secretary of Defense on Reserve forces 
has been forwarded to this committee. I have a copy here today. It 
contains detailed information concerning the status of the Reserves 
and also has charts which show at a glance the training status com- 
pared with previous years. I propose to point out significant items 
from this report, together with more recent information. 


ROLES AND MISSIONS 


The Ready Reserve is now participating as an active member of the 
defense team. The Army National Guard now mans antiaircraft 
missile battalions as an integral part of the active air defense of the 
United States. Similarly, the Air National Guard provides fighter 
interception crews and aircraft on runway alert status. The Navy 
Reserve now offers the active fleet an added antisubmarine warfare 
capability in both ships and aircraft. 


STRENGTH CONSIDERATIONS 


The total strength of the Reserves is 4.6 million. Of this number, 
2.7 million are in the Ready Reserve; 242,000 of those in the Ready 
Reserve are on active duty leaving 2.5 million not on active duty. 

It is significant to point out that of the 2.5 million ready reservists 
not on active duty, 95.4 percent are now considered basically trained, 
compared with 91.2 percent for fiscal year 1958 and 85.4 percent for 
fiscal year 1957. In the Ready Reserve today, 70.1 percent of its 
members have had 2 or more years of active duty, 9.8 percent have 
finished the 6 months’ program, and 15.5 percent have had the equiva- 
lent of basic training by virtue of long ee in the reserves 
including attendance at annual summer camps. The remaining 4.6 
percent of the force are now undergoing training or awaiting entry 
into active duty for training. 


STATUS BY SERVICE 


Of the 34 antiaircraft missile battalions currently organized in the 
Army National Guard, 7 have taken over operational control of 
NIKE sites for the Active Army. The reorganization to the new 
pentomic divisions in the Army’s Reserve components is actually 
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ahead of plan. The majority of the units made the conversion before 
last year’s summer training periods. Completion of the reorganiza- 
tion of the Army’s military districts into 14 Army Corps (Reserve) 
has also been accomplished. 

The Navy established a Selected Reserve within its Ready Reserve 
in February 1958. The concept of the Selected Reserve is to make 
the fullest utilization of the potential in the Naval Reserve for its 
immediate addition to the active fleet when needed. The Selected 
Reserve consists of units and individuals designated as so essential to 
initial wartime missions as to require priority treatment. ‘The force 
composition includes personnel, ships, and aircraft, including 45 anti- 
submarine warfare ships and 36 fleet-size antisubmarine warfare air 
squadrons now manned by reservists. Other components formed or 
being activated include mine warfare, active fleet augmentation, fleet 
support, Shore Establishment, and "Reserve fleet activation. The 
careful screening of those assiened to the Selected Reserve has re- 
sulted in a force that will be even more responsive than heretofore in 
an emergency. Only members of the Selected Reserve are in a drill 
pay status. 

Naval reservists with their ships and aircraft now participate in 
actual fleet operations. In fact, it was just over a year ago that, for 
the first time in years, two Naval Reserve training ships of the anti- 
submarine warfare component participated for 2 w veeks in fleet opera- 
tions, manned primarily by Naval Reserve officers and enlisted per- 
sonnel. The readiness and capabilities of these units were most satis- 
factory. As the force commander expressed it, “They joined up like 
vets and performed like real pros.” 

In the Marine Corps Reserve the state of training is such that all 
units participating in 48 annual drills are now conducting unit train- 
ing using multiple drills, two drill periods being conducted during 
1 day, and the training is ‘usually accomplished under field conditions. 
The ground components now have their full allowance of the same 
type medium rote that are used by the Fleet Marine Force. The 
majority of the fighter and attack squadrons are equipped with jet 
aircraft. 

In the Reserve components of the Air Force, the National Guard 
tactical squadrons have completed their conversion to an all-jet force. 
Last month the Air National Guard was authorized to form six trans- 
port-type squadrons. Delivery of C—97 aircraft for these squadrons 
has commenced and air crews and technicians are now being trained 
under the supervision of MATS personnel. These squadrons will 
augment the MATS airlift capability. 

In the Air Force Reserve all troop carrier wings have been reorgan- 
ized to conform to the structure and strengths of the Tactical Air 
Command's troop carrier wings. Trained ‘readiness of these units 
has been greatly increased by the allocation of more short- range air- 
craft to the alert augmentation of the Active Force continental airlift 
requirements, “Operation Swiftlift.” 


PAID TRAINING PROGRAMS 


Of the 2.5 million Ready Reserves not on active duty, about 1,002,- 
000 will be on a paid training status at end fiscal year 1961 compared 
with a total of about 1,083,000 programed for end fiscal year 1960. 
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The smaller paid program for fiscal year 1961 will result chiefly from 
a reduction in the Army Reserve and the Army National Guard paid 
drill programs of 30,000 and 40,000, respectively. 

The paid drill strengths for the Army Reserve components are 
essentially the same as “those included in'the Presidents fiscal year 
1959 budget. They were reevaluated in the light of the overal] mili- 
tary requirements and the views of Congress and resubmitted in fiscal 
year 1960, and they are now again proposed in the fiscal year 1961 
budget. These strengths are the direct result of a careful consider- 
ation of the total defense program by responsible officials of the execu- 
tive branch. They were approved by the Secretary of Defense, the 
National Security Council, and, of course, the President. In this 
evaluation consideration was given to the impact technological prog- 
ress has made on the requirement for military manpower; and, further, 
continued improvement in the quality of our manpower and the con- 
tinued increase in our state of mobilization readiness were also con- 
sidered. ‘The proposed slight reduction in numbers will be more than 
offset by the increased mobilization potential and striking power of 
our Reserves. It is felt, however, that the whole Reserve program 
should be reviewed in the light of possible future changes in concepts 
of warfare. Accordingly, the Secretary of Defense his directed the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff to conduct a comprehensive reappraisal of the 
mission, strength, organization, and composition of the Reserve forces. 
We will, of course, report to you the results of this reappraisal. In- 
cidentally, the costs of these programs are now estimated at over a 
billion dollars a year. 

CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


In the area of civilian manpower we have steadily reduced the 
numbers of personnel on our payroll. The President set minimum 
civilian employment objectives for fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960. 
Also, this committee in fiscal year 1960 adjusted operation and main- 
tenance appropriation requests in amounts equivalent to a 1-percent 
reduction in civilians paid from these accounts. These objectives 
have been met and our civ lane work force is now planned for 1,061,000 
by the end of fiscal year 1960 and 1,048,000 by the end of June 30, 
1961. This will pol ee to a reduction of nearly 50,000 in direct-hire 
total strength since the beginning of fiscal year 1959. 

The reductions are achieved in the main by attrition and by not 
filling vacancies, and without the substitution of contractual opera- 
tions. The civilian strengths in the military departments for end 
fiscal year 1961 are proposed as follows: 


Direct-hire civilians, end fiscal year 1961 (proposed) 


NS eg cccatioin doi basses i ck in cig tase dg ala eid > Aiatde scat ehed esc tae 392, 909 
UN i tice dedicxended, ike aduasalteie ia ces Sohcetai ea ae aad ta eerie kd ociae ancl ae it 348, 906 
pe > SEA tin Sie oe el ed ee ee 3804, 693 
i siete ek cece PA mers el Chie, SOE 1, 839 

Tee oi Ss lie ls eal i i a NEED Ea er 1, 048, 347 


At these planned strengths for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961, 
Wwe are at a point where our civilian manpower levels are most austere. 
Even under existing circumstances, it has been necessary to resort 
to some reductions in force. 


51112—60—pt. 3——11 
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Through the action of this subcommittee, the limitation on the 
number of full-time graded civilians in the Department of Defense 
was eliminated from the 1960 Appropriations Act. As a result, we 
now have only one ceiling—an overall direct-hire ceiling. This assists 
the departments in the management of their manpower programs and 
in making adjustments to changing trends. There has been no major 
change in the ratio of graded employees to wage-board employees 
and none is anticipated. The percentage is substantially less than 1 
percent. However, we shall continue to monitor closely the distribu- 
tion of civilian employees between these two categories. 

We have been very much concerned in recent years over the pro- 
gressive increase in the number of civilians in grades GS-11 through 
GS-15. This increase has been running at about 9,000 per year since 
1955 for the Department of Defense as a whole. Although some of 
this increase is justified because of incteased complexity of jobs in 
research and development and related fields, the trend is indicative 
of some undesirable dilution of the civilian grade structure. We 
have asked the military departments to give this situation careful 
attention in the administration of their civilian manpower programs 
in order to prevent unjustified increases. 


INDIRECT HIRE PERSONNEL 


Supplementing our military and direct-hire civilian personnel are 
the indirect-hire personnel, the foreign nationals who perform serv- 
ices under agreements with foreign governments. The number of 
these personnel planned for fiscal year 1961 is 184,000, about the same 
level as during the past 2 years. 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


As warfare has become progressively more complex, it has become 
necessary to qualify more and more of our military people in scientific 
matters; however, civilian employees still constitute the greater por- 
tion of our scientists and engineers. We have reported to Congress 
and to this committee in past years on our programs for recruiting 
and maintaining adequate numbers of civilian scientists and engi- 
neers. The Department of Defense is the Nation’s largest employer 
of these scientific personnel, with over 52,000 civilian scientists and 
engineers now on our rolls. This total represents about one-half of 
the total Federal resources of this important manpower category. 

During the past year, the military departments have been much 
more successful in recruiting in the scientific and engineering field 
than previously, having hired 8,000 scientists and engineers in 1959 
versus 5,000 in 1958. This improvement was due largely to legislative 
aids provided by Congress, notably the pay increase of 1958. Even 
in this generally favorable picture, however, we found that about 2,000 
scientist and engineer positions had been vacant in excess of 30 days 
and classed as “hard to fill” as of last December 1. 

While our recruiting efforts were more productive in 1959 than in 
1958, our retention programs were less successful. About 4,000 scien- 
tific and engineering employees left our employ in 1958, but. turnover 
in 1959 increased and over 5,000 of these employees were lost. 

We are continuing our efforts to improve the utilization of our sci- 
entific and engineering personne] in order to obtain maximum return 
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from these manpower resources; and, further, we are endeavoring to 
improve the career development programs in this personnel area so 
that improved retention may be achieved. With regard to our career 
development program, Public Law 86- bv 7, signed by the President on 
September 23, 1959, offers us opportunities to make the scientific career 
more attractive. This law increased allocations of Department of 
Defense Public Law 313 positions (with a salary range from $12,500 
to $19,000) from 292 to a new total of 450. Of these additional 158 
positions, we plan to set up 54 jobs in fiscal year 1960 (of which 48 
have been authorized to date), 52 more in fiscal year 1961, and the 
final 52 during fiscal year 1962. We are proceeding carefully in order 
to make the wisest possible use of these additional authorized posi- 
tions. Indeed, this was the arrangement we made with the committee 
of Congress concerned with this matter. 


OFFICER PERCENTAGES 


We are continuing the management controls over officer grade struc- 
tures which we have exercised in past years. The percent: ige of offi- 
cers to total strength has been carefully controlled by the Secretary of 
Defense. 

Each of the services has a different command and management prob- 
lem and requires a different officer structure. The Army continues in 
fiscal year 1961 to have 11.5 percent of officers. The Navy, because of 
additional officer requirements in such areas as POLARIS subma- 
rines, atomic-powered vessels, and research projects was authorized an 
increase in officer percentage from 11.05 to 11.26 percent for fiscal year 
1960 and fiscal year 1961. The Marine Corps will continue at 9.26 
percent. 

Air Force was authorized an increase for fiscal year 1960 and fiscal 
year 1961 from 15.4 to 15.6 percent when an analysis of its programed 
duction of 20,000 personnel in the current year (about 3,000 officers 
aud 17,000 enlisted men) determined that this strength adjustment 
would impose an undesirable shock effect upon the officer structure un- 
der the lower percentage level. 


ENLISTED GRADE STRUCTURES 


[t is important that our enlisted grade structure be controlled by the 
services in much the same manner as officer grades are controlled by 
law. Our management control is exercised “through control of the 
numbers of men serving in the higher grades of E—4 through E-9. 

While requirements ‘for enlisted supervisors have increased as the 
duties of our men become more complex and demanding, we have held 
the percentages of these supervisors to total enlisted strengths within 
reasonable bounds, as indicated in this chart : 


E-4 through E-9 percentage to total enlisted strength guidelines 


{In percent] 








| Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 | 1960 1961 


aos swciciclbel ee, ; i 51.2 | 52.0 | 53.0 
Navy ei ee 53.3 54.5 55.5 
Marine C orps_ CA eee iS 3 : 37.4 37.4 | 40.0 
RM 0G tore sacs 55 poteae ee kek ; 56. 0 | 57.5 | 58. 5 
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These slight increases, however, have permitted a better flow of pro- 
motions and improvements in grade structure. 


E-8 AND E-9 PROMOTIONS 


The expansion of our enlisted grade structure to include the E-8 
and E-9 grades authorized under the Military Pay Act of 1958 has 
been progressing satisfactorily and we feel that this provision of the 
law has done much to improve the morale and performance of our 
senior enlisted men. 

Plans of the military departments were approved to provide for a 
rradual increase in personnel in these new grades over a 4-year period, 
in order to avoid the problem of “humping” which might otherwise 
be created. 

At the end of fiscal year 1961, a total of over 27,000 personnel will 
be serving in grade E-8 and nearly 9,000 in grade E-9. These 
strengths will total 0.4 percent and about 1.3 percent of total enlisted 
strengths in grades E-9 and E-8, respectively, as compared to the 1 
and 2 percent provided for in the law. By services the totals are as 
follows: 

E-8 and E-9 strengths, fiscal year 1961 (proposed) 





E-8 E-9 
Army Saar alee kees oe svatubobobaetinnsekeoun 8, 900 3, 
NE ee eee ee Pd dca aeenes Ska Seine esakeeeee ieee 6, 325 1, 372 
Marine Corps. ...----- ; i eet ea lacs niahiuite wiacpenmiaabins ‘ 2, 375 7 
Air Force_..- Sadho ; Saeed a ctaadenant- ook aiaesain aaa 9, 900 3, 600 





QUALITY OF THE FORCE 


Closely associated with the subject of manpower strengths is 
manpower quality. Since 1955, one of our major objectives has been 
the improvement of the quality of our force. As new weapons were 
introduced and as the skill structure of the force became more tech- 
nical, it became our firm judgment that mere numbers of men are a 
less important measure of the effectiveness of the forces than was true 
in the past. We,therefore, now emphasize the importance of trained, 
experienced, skilled, and productive personnel in all our programs. 


CAREER IMPROVEMENT LEGISLATION 


With the full support of the Congress, we sponsored a comprehen- 
sive legislative program with the objective of reduced turnover and 
better retention of experienced personnel. The reenlistment bonus, 
dependents’ medical care, additional family housing, and the Career 
Compensation Act of 1955 are among major elements of this program. 
This drive was intensified in fiscal years 1957 and 1958 through the 
work of the Cordiner Committee, many of the recommendations of 
this study having been incorporated in the military pay bill enacted 
in June of 1958. The Universal Military Training and Service Act 
was also amended by Congress in 1958 to provide the Secretary of 
Defense with the authority to raise induction standards during peace- 
time. These laws have been implemented, and, in addition, the mili- 
tary departments have undertaken a variety of administrative meas- 
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ures which increase selectivity in personnel procurement and reten- 
tion, strengthen technical competence and retrain available manpower 
resources in order that we may meet our changing manpower 
requirements. 

We are pleased to report that the results of this concerted effort to 
strengthen the quality of our force have been highly productive. In 
this regard, I should like to mention a few indicators of this higher 
quality ‘enlisted force. This material is covered in detail in the pam- 
phlet “Recent Enlisted Personnel Trends” which I have furnished to 
the subcommittee. 

HIGHER QUALITY ENLISTEE 


I wish to make brief mention of the main points of this pamphlet 
as they bear upon the quality status of our enlisted personnel. First, 
recruiting capability has improved. New regular enlistments into 
the Army rose by more than 60 percent between fiscal year 1957 and 
fiscal year 1959, and draft calls have been correspondingly reduced 
and are currently at minimal levels. The other services have con- 
tinued to meet all their requirements for new personnel without resort 
to the draft. All services have reported improvements in the quality 
of new recruits, under revised selection standards now in effect, and 
have procured an increased percentage of personnel under longer term 
enlistment contracts. 


REENLISTMENT IMPROVED 


Further, reenlistment rates have generally increased in the past 3 
years. For the Department of Defense as a whole, the adjusted first- 
term reenlistment rate rose from 21 percent in fiscal year 1957 to 30 
percent in fiscal year 1959, with significant increases in the more 
critical technical and combat leadership skills, as well as in other 
occupational categories. Preliminary reports point to a small de- 
cline in the overall first-termer reenlistment rate in the current fiscal 
year from the fiscal year 1959 levels, probably due to the upswing in 
civilian job opportunities. However, our current experience continues 
to compare favorably with fiscal year 1958 and earlier years. 


RETENTION HIGHER 


Improved retention, in turn, has contributed to a substantial reduc- 
tion in enlisted personnel turnover, and has raised the overall experi- 
ence level of the force, About 46 percent of all enlisted personnel on 
active duty are now career personnel with 4 years or more of service, 
as contrasted with only 34 percent in the career category at the be- 
ginning of fiscal year 1957. 


GENERAL ABILITIES INCREASED 


The mental quality and educational level of our enlisted personnel 
has also been significantly improved as a result of the higher selection 
and retention standards. Since 1956, for example, the percentage of 
high school graduates in the enlisted force has increased from 55 
percent to 62 percent. 
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DISCIPLINARY RATES REDUCED 


Finally, there has been a gratifying reduction in disciplinary rates 
in the past few years, including fewer courts-martial and unauthorized 
absences, and a sharp reduction in the military prisoner population. 


OFFICER RETENTION 


Our studies of the officer programs indicate that the proportion of 
junior officers electing to cuntinue on active duty beyond their obli- 
gated period of service has generally increased. In Army, for ex- 
ample, the retention rate for these j junior officers rose from 18.2 percent 
in fiscal year 1957 to 25.4 percent in fiscal year 1959. We have found 
further that resignation rates of service academy graduates have 
declined and that the increase in officer retention has, in turn, resulted 
in a more balanced officer force, in terms of experience level. In 1956, 
at the time of the Cordiner study, a deficit of qualified officers was 
noted in the 3 to 12 years of service category. Between 1956 and 1959, 
the proportion of officers in this service bracket was increased from 
28.4 to 32.6 percent. 


ENLISTED PROFICIENCY PAY PROGRAM 


Enlisted proficiency pay was authorized in the military pay bill 
of 1958. A plan to gradually phase in proficiency payments over a 
4-year period was adopted. Under this program, the total number 
of enlisted personnel who received proficiency payments has increased 


from 8,000 in November of 1958 to nearly 70,000 in October of 1959; 
and it is planned to reach about 160,000 ‘by June of 1960. The pro- 
posed program includes about. 230,000 enlisted personnel by June of 
1961, at a cost of about $74 million. 

Under the proficiency pay plan, the amount of supplementary pay 
has been initially established at $30 per month for a P-1 rating. The 
fiscal year 196% budget estimate also includes an allowance for award 
of a limited number of payments, in the most critical skills, at a P-2 

rate of $60 per month. 

Since a major objective of proficiency pay is to improve retention 
of critically needed specialists, actual reenlistment experience in criti- 
cal skills will provide a basic indicator of the effectiveness of the 
program. However, the available statistical experience is as yet in- 
conclusive. In fiscal year 1959, the first year of proficiency payments, 
reenlistment rates in the critical skills improved at about the same 
‘ate as in other specialties. The latest reports, which cover the first 
quarter of fiscal year 1960, indicate a slight decline in overall reenlist- 
ment rates; however, the decline was consistently smaller in critical 
skills, such as electronics maintenance, than in other fields. This in- 
dicator is encouraging, but far from conclusive. We shall continue 
to watch these and related trends closely, and report to you as defini- 
tive information becomes available, 


CONTRACTUAL SERVICES 


During the past year, we have made close examination within the 
Department of Defense of the practice by the services of procurement 
of material and services by means of contract with private industry. 
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In connection with the reduction of civilian employment levels, we 
have instructed the military departments not to resort to contracts 
for work formerly done in service by direct-hire civilians. We have 
also requested the military departments to report any instances where 
our manpower ceilings would cause any uneconomical contracts and, 
if necessary, to request adjustment in the ceiling to permit the work 
to be done by Government personnel. To date no report of uneco- 
nomical contract operations resulting from our administrative con- 
trols has been submitted. 


ENLISTED PERSONAL STAFFS 


Interest was expressed by this committee last year, and by a sub- 
committee of the House Armed Services Committee, in the numbers 
of enlisted personnel assigned to the personal staff of senior military 
officers. Less than 2 100° enlisted personnel, worldwide, are so as- 
signed. ‘This includes 1,567 orderlies or stewards and 503 drivers. 

‘In answer to questions on this subject I have stated that undoubt- 
edly in an organization as vast and complex as the worldwide Mili- 
tary Establishment of 2,500,000 people in uniform, there are instances 
of personnel malutilization. However, I have further stated that 
immediate action, including penalties as determined warranted, would 
be taken in every case uncovered by command inspection or otherwise 
brought to the attention of proper authorities. I did not consider 
then, ‘and I do not consider now, that such violations are widespread. 

At our request, the House Armed Services Subcommittee has for- 
warded a file of sample allegations received by the subcommittee for 
our review and investigation. The military departments made a very 
thorough effort to deterniine the validity of these allegations. 

Incidentally, there were some 100 of them, and we are reporting 
fully to the committee tomorrow morning verbally and in person. 

As a matter of interest, a review of some 10 allegations that were 
also reported in articles by True Magazine and the Re: uder’s Digest 
indicated that only two were considered valid and these included ex- 
tenuating circumstances. These findings are generally representative 
of the complete findings of the military departments on the files re- 
ferred to us by Chairman Price. 

We regret the untimely publication of these articles and their in- 
dictment of our many fine commanders prior to completion of the 
investigation. The files and our reports of the findings produced 
by the investigation of these approximately 100 cases were recently 
returned to the subcommittee. 

In consideration of the general misunderstanding which exists on 
this subject and to further clarify the situation, “the Secretary of 
Defense has developed a directive governing the use of enlisted per- 
sonnel assigned to the personal sti uf of senior military officers. We 
expect this directive to be signed this week. 

In a broader context, it must be remembered that in our Armed 
Forces a portion of our military manpower must be utilized to per- 
form services normally prov ided in civilian life by chauffeurs, cooks, 
and other service occupations. For example, over 1,500 vehicle 
drivers and over 500 food service personnel are needed in a full 
strength Infantry division. Many individuals choose these service- 
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type occupations, both in the military service and in civilian life. In 
no sense are these enlisted men servants, slaves, or lackeys any more 
than employees in restaurants, hotels, taxidrivers, and stewardesses 
on airplanes could be so characterized. 

Aside from these normal] duty assignments, many enlisted personnel 
supplement their income with after-hours employment. Frequently, 
these personnel volunteer for such employment with military officers. 
The duties they perform and the wages they receive are mutually 
decided by the part les concerned. 

In general, this is the overall situation concerning the use of enlisted 
men in these various types of service occupations. 


PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Another area of management interest within the Department of 
Defense is proficiency flying. Last year, in response to your request 
of May 28, 1958, we repor ted in detail on actions taken in the services 
to improve the efficiency and effectiveness of their proficiency flying 
programs. 

In our testimony last year before this committee we stated that an 
extensive study of this problem was underway. We can now report 
that. the Secretary of Defense has issued new directives to the services 
on this subject which should effect substantial improvements in these 
flying programs. 

The services have been directed to accomplish the following: 

1. Requirements for rated officers will be reviewed and validated 
annually ; 

2. Only the minimum necessary proficiency flying will be permitted; 

3. Proficiency flying will be performed only by those who need to 
maintain flying skills - for current or future assignments ; and 

4. Provisions permitting payment of flight pay without flying for 
selected individuals who have held aeronautical ratings for 20 or more 
years will be implemented. 

The services are now implementing this program, and we are also 
examining:service requirements for flying officers with a view of bal- 
ancing our inventory of flying personnel ‘with our future needs. 

For ex: umple, the Air Force in the current fiscal year has reviewed 
the records of all its rated officers and identified 3,399 officers for 
special board action. 

I might say the largest year before this time in the Air Force has 
been approximately 1,000. 

Of the officers identified, over 2,100 have been selected to be re- 
moved from flying status. Approximately 1,850 are pilots and 250 are 
navigator- observers. This emphasizes the continuing vigorous action 
which the Air Force has taken annually in this area. The removal 
of this number of rated personnel will most assuredly reflect dollar 
savings. 

Further, in consonance with this program, the Navy and Marine 
Corps have established four categories of aviators in connection with 
proficiency flving. 

Category TV, ‘for example, includes those aviators on proficiency 
flying status who are over 45 years of age and have flown in the Navy 
for over 20 years. They now receive their flight pay but are not 
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poe? to fly, in accordance with provisions of the Department of 
Defense appropriations act. Categories II and IIT include those avi- 
ators on proficiency flying status who are either over 45 years old or 
who have flown in'the Navy for more than 20 years. — aviators 
are now limited to a total of 60 flying hours a ye And finally, 

category I includes all other naval aviators on candi iency flying status. 
They are less than 45 years of age and have flown for less than 20 
years. These aviators are limited to 100 flying hours per year. This 
program in the Navy and Marine Corps w “ill reduce flying hours and 
flying support costs so that savings will be effected. 

The progress which has been made is considerable. In this con- 
nection, we have pending a bill, H.R. 7890, which was introduced at 
the last session, which would make permanent that authority now 
contained in a rider to the appropriation act to pay flight pay without 
regard to minimum flight requirements under certain conditions. 


CAREER OFFICER MANAGEMENT 


We are still aware of some problem areas remaining in the officer 
corps. We continue to work at their solution. 

Progress is now being made in elimination of senior officer “hump” 
inthe Navy and Marine Corps. To assist us in this matter, Congress 
enacted legislation (Public Law 86-155) last year which provides 
authority for the Navy—until 1965—to prescribe the early retirement 
of certain designated officers in the grades of captain and commander 
(colonel and lieutenant colonel in the Marine Corps) who have com- 
pleted at least 20 years of service and 5 years in grade. Approxi- 
mately 1,100 Navy and Marine Corps officers are scheduled for 
retirement under provisions of this law in fiscal year 1960 and it is 
planned that about 560 additional officers will be selected for early 
retirement in fiscal year 1961. 

A similar, although not identical, problem exists in the Air Force 
and is being solved in part by administrative measures and by legis- 
lative authority contained in Public Law 86-335. The Air Force has 
announced a program for the retirement from active duty of selected 
senior Reserve officers. The program was made necessary by the large 
numbers of officers on active duty who are of approximately the same 
length of service. These officers entered the service in the period 
1940-44. Those who could be offered a full career have been 
appointed in the Regular Air Force. To avoid the adverse effect on 
the experience level of junior officers and to accommodate them in the 
career segment of the force, the selective retirement of between 1,500 
and 2,500 Reserve officers will be required each year until the force is 
brought into balance. Public Law 86-335 further assisted the Air 
Force by increasing the legally authorized grade distribution in order 
to promote 3,000 captains to major over the next 3 years. Most of 
these captains will have about 14 years of commissioned service when 
they are promoted. 

Two additional problems in the officer personnel area now confront- 
ing us are quality control in the senior grades of the Regular service, 
and increased retention of Reserve officers in the lower grades. Much 
of the solution to both problems lies in legislation whic h is now before 
the Congress. 
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One of these bills, the career officer management bill, designed to 
offer us improved quality control of the Regular oflicer structure, 
passed the Senate in the last session and now is pending before the 
House Armed Services Committee. I appeared yesterday before the 
committee on this bill. It would authorize the services, by broad 
action, to select certain of their officers in the grades of colonel and 
lieutenant colonel (and the Navy equivalent grades) for early retire- 
ment provided they have over 20 years’ service and have been twice 
passed over for promotion. It would further accord increased recog- 
nition and incentive for outstanding ability and competence by requir- 
ing that promotion to the permanent grades of major and lieutenant 
colonel be on a “best qualified” basis. It would permit up to 5 percent 
of such officers to be selected from below the primary promotion zone. 


RESERVE OFFICERS INCENTIVE BILL 


The second major proposal is the Reserve officers incentive bill 
passed by the House in the last session. This bill, by giving the 
Reserve officer on active duty increased security, would improve this 
status and enable us to attract and retain Reserve officers in the 
lower grades for periods of service beyond their obligated tours of 
duty. Briefly stated, the bill would require contracts for Reserve 
officers on active duty after their first 2 years. Upon completion of 
a contract and release from active duty, the bill would provide lump- 
sum payment of 2 months’ basic pay for each year served under 
contract. In addition to the 2 months’ basic pay for each year of 
contractual service, a Reserve officer involuntarily released prior to 
completion of his contract would receive 1 month’s basic pay and 
allowances for each year by which his contract is cut short. 

We are urging the ‘Congr ess to take early action on these two impor- 
tant measures. They will further increase the professional stature 
of our officer corps, both Regular and Reserve. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I have 
discussed with you, in some detail, the Department of Defense man- 
power resources now existing and proposed for the coming fiscal year 
which we consider to be both adequate and appropriate for the accom- 
plishment of our military objectives 

With regard to the military and civilian manpower provided for 
in this fiscal year 1961 budget, we believe that the quality and morale 
of the individual military and his civilian counterpart, as well— 
are fundamental factors a the overall effectiveness of our defense 
forces. We feel, further, that the high level of personnel efficiency 
now demanded by the awesome potential of our weaponry and the 
grave challenge of our mission can be achieved only with a relatively 
stable force structure. And finally, in the administration of these 
programs, we believe that emphasis must be shifted from the reten- 
tion of mere numbers of men to the retention of quality performance. 
Our military strength posture, as reflected by the manpower pro- 
gram discussed here today, is geared to this concept. 

It is a pleasure to appear again before this committee. We are now 
prepared to answer any questions which you may have. 
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FORECAST OF REQUIRED STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. Thank you, Mr. Secretary. That was a very good 
statement. It was thorough and interesting. 

Mr. Finucane, what is your forecast of the level of the regular 
forces to be required over the next several years? In other words, 
do you think we have about reached a level-off in strength? 

Mr. Finucane. I believe Mr. Chairman that as long as we are main- 
taining our forces overseas in the strengths and dispositi ions which we 
have under alliances with our NATO and Far Eastern allies that we 
can hardly reduce the Army below 870,000. The 870,000 structure 
was originally tailored to that requirement and should be main- 
tained, unless there is something that we can't at this time forsee. 

In the Navy, a high quality of personnel is required to operate a 
large number of Polaris-type ships with their missiles. Undoubtedly 
in years ahead some reduction in the number or changes in types of 
surface ships might in some small degree change then requirements 
for numbers. Again, in the Navy, and indeed the Air Force, there 
is a definite competition between people and weaponry. This year 
these slight reductions which you see in those two services were 
made because they decided that, with the funds available and the pro- 
grams required, they would rather put their funds in fewer people and 
better weaponry. 

The Marine Corps I would say is almost in the same status as the 
Army and, while they are not actively maintaining a large force in 
Europe, they are required, as is STRAC, to be flown at a moment’s 
notice to any place where trouble might ar ise, So, I would think and 
I would hope, with small variations in the Navy and the Air Force, 
that we would maintain our forces at about these proposed strengths, 
as long as our worldwide commitments are what they are. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you forsee that complexity of weapons may re- 
quire an actual strength increase in, for instance, the Navy and the 
Air Force ? 

Mr. Frnucanr. Not being a great expert on these things, I can 
only give you my best judgment. If still more complicated weapons 
arise that have to be maintained on an around the clock basis, or if 
some new strategic requirement is imposed, undoubtedly we would 
need more people. I can’t see any possibility of reducing people if 
we are going to maintain an airborne alert, for ex: imple i in the Air 
Force. These decisions would probably be made by our military lead- 
ers and the Secretary of Defense. 


INCREASED UTILIZATION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. T feel that the Department of Defense has made signifi- 

‘ant progress in accomplishing more with the personnel on board. As 
you pointed out very well in your statement much of this is due to 
higher type personnel; you are : able to, for instance, utilize the serv- 
ices of inl whose counterpart in prior years spent a lot of time 
in the guardhouses. They are not there now. In fact most of these 
are out of the services. Instead you have a higher type personnel 
and they are on duty. Other important things which have been done 
in this field are quite significant. The Department of Defense should 
be commended for these improvements of the situation. Of course, as 
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you pointed out the Congress has helped, by the laws that it has 
passed, to make these things possible. 
Mr. Fixvucanr. Very substantially, sir. 


ADEQUACY OF FORCES 


Mr. Srxes. The forces of our allies generally have not been main- 
tained or supplied at the level to which they committed themselves, 
We do not know what the future will hold in that situation. Do you 
feel that the present level of our forces is adequate in view of that 
deficiency on the part of allied forces? 

Mr. Finucanr. It is a little out of my field, Mr. Chairman, but I 
want to be as helpful as I can. As long as we maintain five divisions 
in Europe and two divisions in the Far East, we are going to have to 
maintain our Army strength where it is. There is Just no question 
about that. We discussed that for 5 years, down to the last man. 

Some of our allies, of course, are not losing strength. Undoubtedly 
the Koreans are not losing strength; unquestionably the Chinese 
are not losing strength. There is a very significant gain in strength 
in Europe which I very seldom hear mentioned. I can remember 3 
years ago when there wasn’t a German Army anywhere. Last year 
they had 225,000. While I don’t keep track of what they have now, I 
am perfectly satisfied that there has been a substantial increase in 
ground forces in Germany with the moving in of this rather sub- 
stantial German force. é 

Mr. Stxes. But other forces such as the French have almost all 
been sent to other duties. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

The other thing is the quality of one as against the other, which I 
am not in position to judge. 


DEVELOPMENT OF STRENGTH REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. What responsibility does your office have in developing 
or determining requirements for the size of the forces? 

Mr. Finucane. We receive direction and guidance from the Secre- 
tary of Defense: and as I said in my statement, my office, as well as 
others in the DOD including the JCS, makes recommendations and 
reports to the Secretary of Defense. I don’t say that the JCS re- 
ports are always unanimous reports but they are reports. I think 
the Secretary then makes his judgment and he takes it to the NSC and 
gets approval of the President. 

That is the way our overall base numbers are determined, or the 
maximum numbers are determined. Some of these reductions in the 
Air Force and the Navy were proposed with their approval and study. 


ALLOCATION OF PERSONNEL AMONG SERVICES 


Mr. Sixers. From the information which is available to you would 
you consider the present distribution or allocation of personnel among 
the services proper and equitable, considering assigned rolls and 
missions ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Chairman, it is a much debated subject, of 
course. I have consistently thought, and I think that from my know]l- 
edge of the business in the Department, that they are fairly well dis- 
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tributed; but I don’t think they were parceled out arbitrarily by 
service. 

The 870,000 for the Army was based on a very deep and severe 
study of the replacement requirements, training, number of _ that 
have to be in Europe, the rotation programs, and so forth. I don’t 
think that that number was necessarily related to how many people 
were in the Air Force or the Navy 

The Air Force has a little different approach to the matter. They 

want as much money as they can get to buy missiles and aircraft, and 
I don’t say the other services haven’t done this, but the Air Force 
last year put on a most remarkable exercise. They looked in every 
command all over the world, and they eliminated I don’t know how 
many, some 200,000 people, I believe. The exercise was primarily in- 
volved with positions that were on the sheet—authorized, that is—but 
they did also in fact a many people. This has been done by 
the other services too. I don’t want to single out the Air Force. 

It is perfectly apparent that when we take as many as 100,000 
civilians out of the system that we are looking pretty hard at some 
of these jobs. The pressure is to use the money for other purposes. 

Mr. Srxes. Which comes first in this personne] matter, the chicken 
or the egg? Do you have a certain amount of money assigned and 
find it necessary to fit personnel strengths into that av: ailable money or 
do you decide the basic and minimum number of personnel that are 
required for each service and then build the budget from that, or is it 
some of both ? 

Mr. Finucane. In the Army we are taking the minimum of per- 
sonnel. There is no question about that. I would think in the other 
two services that ships have to be manned and aircraft have to be 
flown and airplanes have to be overhauled so that you can’t figure the 
personnel to a minimum; but you can within 20,000, as is indicated in 
the Air Force proposal for their current strength. You can vary 
substantially by considerations of the requirements of moving from 
aircraft. into missiles. The lesser requirements here and there as 
opposed to the requirements for weaponry are carefully considered ; 
and indeed, the very deep searching, the soul searching, which has 
been done in the Department in the last. 5 years, I think was not done 
before, frankly. I am not blaming anybody, but when you take 12 
percent. of the people out of the Pentagon, and we are not contracting 
that work out to anybody, that means we just found that 12 percent of 
the people weren’t too busy. 





CONSIDERATION OF STRENGTH OF FORCES BY JCS 


Mr. Srxes. To what extent did the Chiefs of Staff consider strength 
of forces and enter into a determination of strength of forces this 
year ? 

Mr. Finucane. I am positive the Joint Chiefs of Staff, in view of 
the primary importance and impact of the manpower levels, very 
carefully reviewed and considered the strength of forces for fiscal 
year 1961, although I am not personally a party to their deliberation. 
I understand that Secret: uy Gates feels th at their studies this year 
Were quite comprehensive. I do know, however, that the Secretary of 
Defense has requested of the Joint Chiefs a further review of Reserve 
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strength and missions. The results of this study should be available 
shortly. As Secretary Gates informed this committee on January 13, 
1960: 

This year a particular effort was made to assure that all the principal officials 
of the Department of Defense—the service Secretaries, the Assistant Secretaries 
of Defense, and the Chiefs of Staff, both in their individual capacities and in 
their corporate capacity as the Joint Chiefs of Staff—participated in the review 
of the annual program and budget. The staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff was 
furnished various evaluating analyses, and data by the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense to facilitate the examination of the budget by the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff from a military point of view. 

The Chiefs of the individual services have already stated their views 
on the question of military strength to this subcommittee. 


SUFFICIENCY OF MILITARY PERSONNEL TO MAINTAIN COMBAT AND 
SUPPORT UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. Do you consider from the information available to you 
that the services have suflicient military personnel to maintain the re- 
quired combat units and provide adequate support for these units? 

Mr. Finucane. I believe they have. 


IMPROVEMENT IN PERCENTAGE OF STRENGTH IN COMBAT FORCES 


Mr. Sixes. I am intrigued by your statement that the percentage 
of personnel in ope ~— forces will increase to 65.8 percent in fiscal 
1961 compared to 62.5 percent in fiscal 1958. Of course, that is a 
significant and a very import: unt thing. 

Do you predict that improvement in percentage of operating forces 

can continue or do you think they have about reached the limit in 
development ? 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Chairman, a limit is an interesting point. We 
are always going to strive to increase the numbers of personnel in the 
operating forces. There will surely not be any significant increase in 
the future. We might scrape out fractional increases of percentages. 
There are areas in the services, undoubtedly, where further logistic 
savings could be made. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, who has the responsibility for attempt- 
ing to insure that these improvements are made? Congress welcomes 
this. Weare glad to see a statement of this kind. We know you are 
interested. Who has the job of following through to be sure some- 
thing is accomplished ? 

Mr. Finucane. Each service individually is constantly studying 
its logistic plant in the United States. They have been studying the 
problem over the years—2 years ago the Navy identified some 65 
facilities that they thought could be curtailed. The Army closed 
Fort Polk and several other installations. The Air Force is like- 
wise trying to eliminate some of their less economical and less fruitful 


opel rations. 

You know the deep impact this has on our people which means 
that sometimes we cannot move as rapidly as we would like. Some 
of the savings you note there in the percentage is definitely from 
places like ] ’olk. The facilities closed ‘by the Navy have been more 
numerous but probably less obvious than Polk and the other ex- 
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amples in the Army; but they too are working on the problem all 
the time. 

Mr. Srxes. From your information can you tell us which of the 
services percentagewise has shown greater efficiency in this matter 4 

Mr. Frxvcane. I do not think I could answer that. 

Mr. Stxes. Can you come up with an answer later ? 

Mr. Ler. Percentagewise, it is difficult to measure efficiency. 

Mr. Srxes. You gave an overall percentage in your statement. 

Mr. Lee. We can give the same figures for other services. 

Mr. Sikes. 65.8 percent in 1961 compared to 62.5 percent in 1958. 
On a similar basis, what are each of the other services doing ? 

Mr. Lee. We will provide that answer. 

Mr. Finucane. The Marine Corps figures are here. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The percentage of personnel in operating forces in all services from end 
fiscal year 1958 through end fiscal year 1961 follows: 


| End fisea!l | End fiseal | End fiseal | End fiseal 
vear 1958 | year 1959 | year 1960 | year 1961 





actual (actual (planned) | (planned) 
Army sb ; se 62.5 | 63.2 | 65.0 65.8 
Navy ; : iaseweiateas Zar 57.7 62.6 | 61.8 | 62.0 
Mar ne C rps 61.2 | 61.6 | 60.8 64.8 
Air Fe ; | 65. 4 | . 66.3 | 66.1 66. 5 
| 


| 


It appears that the services have about reached the optimum insofar as the 
percentage of personnel in operating forces is concerned. There might be some 
slight variations in the future but the percentage planned for end fiscal year 
1961 evidently will be near the top limit in this particular category of forces. 


ALLOCATION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxrs. Does your office exercise responsibility for the allocation 
of military personnel within each of the services 

Mr. Frxucane. We set out guidelines, Mr. ( ‘hairman, if I under- 
stand the question, we set out guidelines at the beginning of the year 
which prescribe the basis for the overall program. The services then 
present their requirements to us. If their requirements, in our judg- 
ment, will improve the services and they can be met within the pro- 
gram and within the money available, they are approved. 

You will notice an increase of petty officers and sergeants, a very 
substantial increase. You will also note some increase in officer 
strength as compared to total strength. I donot know about my pred- 
ecessors, but as far as I am concerned, if the services need it and can 
afford it, and it’s within reason, I try to give it to them. We go over 
each requirement together in a friendly, cooperative way. I person- 
ally have had no trouble with the services. They always want more 
generals, and we do not give them those; but everything else is all 
right. 

REACTION TO ANNOUNCED CUT IN RUSSIAN FORCES 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, what was your reaction to the announce- 
ment by Khrushchev that he intends to cut Russian forces by 
1,200,000 ? 
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Mr. Frxucane. Mr. Chairman, I do not know much about the Rus- 
sian forces. I have always been under the impression there is a mini- 
mum they would need as police forces. They do have a long peri- 
meter to guard and they do have satellites, such as Hungary, where 
it is perfectly evident that they have Russian troops. I do not know 
their requirements; but I am perfectly sure they do not operate in the 
same manner as our Army and that they could not be compared 
directly. 

Of course, I welcome a reduction of 1.2 million if they are going to 
take them out of the Russian Army. I sincerely hope they will. I 
will reserve my judgment on what our reaction should be until some- 
body in a responsible position tells me they have actually made their 
reductions. 

Mr. Sixes. To me, the significant thing about it is that the Rus- 
sian Armed Forces had a grossly greater number than we and even 
though there is a reduction, all it does is place us in a little better bal- 
ance of forces. They will still have our forces outnumbered. Most 
of their equipment is new, modern, post-World War II equipment. 
The Soviets are not making a very big contribution toward disarma- 
ment even if this is carried out. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think in the foreseeable future there should be 
any measurable reduction in U.S. forces as a result of this, or if we 
should come to have a substantially greater number of missiles—I be- 
lieve it is on that substantially greater number of missiles that Mr. 
Khrushchev bases his anticipated cut. 

Mr. Frxvcane. I do not believe our forces should be any different 
than those we now propose unless there is a whole new set of rules 
and regulations which become our national policy. It seems to me our 
present position vis-a-vis whatever enemies we might have in the 
world is adequate and certainly is not too little. 


REQUIREMENT FOR EXISTING FORCE LEVEL 


Mr. Srxes. Do you feel our present world defense commitments and 
our obligations for the safety of the free world require a force about 
the level that we now have? 

Mr. Finucane. I do, Mr. Sikes. 


ROLES AND MISSIONS OF RESERVES 


Mr. Srxes. You discussed Reserves quite thoroughly. It has been 
said that a Defense level reexamination of the roles and missions of 
the Reserve components is being initiated. Can you tell us the sco 
of that study and what do you expect to accomplish and when will 
there be a recommendation as a result ? 

Mr. Finucane. We expect an answer on March 1, to answer the last 
part of the question first. It occurred to me that two things were go- 
ing on here, which were apparent to all of us. One is an apparent 
wide difference of opinion as to what numbers of people should be in 
these various Reserve components. I did not have a really deep study 
before me of exactly how many people there should be. ‘To me, there 
is nothing magic about a 700,000 strength for the Army Reserves and 
Guard if you get the subject out of the area of public discussion; 
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because I know perfectly well, and everybody here knows, that these 
strengths should be allowed to seek their own level based on the num- 
ber of requirements that the service has, whatever service it is. 

Another thing that occurred to me was the financial consideration. 
When I first came in the building, I saw our Reserve bill at $300 or 
$400 million. It has since increased to a billion, and then to $1.2 
billion. I thought we should know where we are going financially, 
and that we should recognize that the Reserve forces are, in fact, in 
competition with the Regular forces for manpower, materiel, and 
weapons, 

The Secretary agreed and we asked the Chiefs to review the Re- 
serve roles and missions with these three things in mind. We would 
hope that the Chiefs, when they get finished—I do not want to antici- 
pate what they will do—will come up with some definitive strength 
figures, roles, missions, and requirements for materiel and weaponry 
so we can get. a dependable stand on the subject. 

Mr. Sixes. Conceivably, such a study will be very useful to this 
committee. If such a study is in progress, why did the Department 
of Defense recommend a cut in Reserve components, both National 
Guard and Reserve, prior to the completion of that report? I think 
the Defense Department and the Congress should have the benefit of 
the results of that study before a proposal for a cut. is made. 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Chairman, the request for the study was sent 
to the Chiefs some time along in December. The budget and the 
President’s message to Congress were made up earlier. "There is no 
change, however, in our proposed Reserve programs from the Presi- 
dent’s request of last year and the year before. It would be reason- 
able to presume, when the Chiefs had studied the matter and re- 
ported, probably with a split paper, to the Secretary of Defense, and 
for approval by the President, the President’s decision would govern. 
We constantly restudy every program we have in the building, and 
indeed we should. 

Mr. Srxes. The Reserve components personnel tell us that the 
Reserve components should not be cut. However, the administration 
is proposing another cut. Congress has its back up on that matter. 
I doubt seriously that it is going to accept cuts this year in the Re- 
serve components. 

Does the Department of Defense feel that there actually is not a 
need for the Reserve components at the present levels? 

Mr. Frnvcane. At the 700,000 level ? 

Mr. Stxes. Yes. 

Mr. Frnucane. I think the decision has been made by the Secre- 
tary and his advisers that 

Mr. Srxes. The reservists all insist that these strengths are needed. 
Is this a policy matter? 

Mr. Finucane. No, sir; I think the strengths are needed—but it 
depends on what strength. I think there is an honest difference of 
opinion as to what strength. The Reserve components people would 
like to have more, as indeed every military commander would like 
to have more; but on balance with all the other requirements of the 
national defense picture, I think the Secretary and the President and 
their advisers are trying to maintain the best overall balanced force 
they can get. 
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Mr. Sixes. There is a feeling in Congress that there is a basic 
difference here. Our Regular forces are being reduced. More than 
one service has testified that under budget limitations we have a slowly 
shrinking Military Establishment. That places greater dependence 
upon Reserve components who must be called in to ‘bolster the Regular 
forces if there should be a state of emergency. 

We find it difficult to understand why the administration would 
continue to want to reduce the numbers of the Reserve components 
at the same time it is reducing the regular Military Establishment. 
Most officials tell us the situation internationally is such that we still 
must maintain about our present level of forces. Yet we have a slowly 
shrinking active force personnelwise and you also propose a shrinking 
Reserve. 

Mr. Finucane. The paid programs for the Army Guard and the 
Reserve, Mr. C hairm: in, have indeed been subject to a difference of 
opinion and have resulted in a great deal of debate. Unfortunately, 
conclusions by the people sometimes result from the false impression 
that we are downgrading the Reserve Forces. I think the record 
shows that, if anything, the Department not only believes in the Re- 
serves Forces but is upgrading them very substantially. In my pre- 
pared statement, I reported that the National Guard is now using first 
line antiaircraft weapons and the Air Guard is getting new aircraft 
and new equipment. ‘The Naval Reserves, for the first time, are being 
given a very prominent part in the antisubmarine warfare at sea. I 
think a great deal is being done for the Reserve. Training is very 
much improved. This matter of numbers is beclouding the whole 
issue, and I rather deplore it myself. 


NAVAL SELECTED RESERVE 


Mr. Suxes. I was interested in what you said about the Navy having 
established a selected Reserve within a Ready Reserve. We had al- 
ways thought a Ready Reserve is made up of people who are in fact 
ready for immediate service. Now we are to have a ready Ready Re- 
serve, I presume. Why should there be that differentiation between a 
Ready Resérve and a selected Reserve ? 

Mr. Finucane. This is the first time to my knowledge, Mr. Chair- 
man, that reservists in the Navy have actually been assigned to ships 
and are actually out operating those ships on a continuing basis. 
Years ago, we had Ready Reserves in the Navy who went to armories 
and drilled 1 or 2 nights a week and more or less kept up, shall we 
say, a working knowledge of the service. 

I think this ready Ready Reserve is expected on very short notice to 
be out there operating with live ammunition, with up-to-date elec- 
tronic weaponry. Incidentally, I am rather pleased to note that the 
Navy is only devoting its paid drills to that class of officer and enlisted 
man. This, I think, is a very forward look. 


REDUCTIONS IN CIVILIAN MANPOWER 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, I followed with considerable interest your 
statement on civilian manpower. You have been able to achieve a de- 
crease in civilian personnel. I think that is a remarkable accomplish- 
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ment. Most of the other agencies of Government are asking for more 
civilian personnel. 

Would you tell the committee how you accomplished a reduction of 
some 50,000 in direct hire total strength since the beginning of fiscal 
year 1959 ¢ 

Mr. Frnucane. The Office of Manpower Personnel and Reserve re- 
views the manpower programs of the military departments and eval- 
uates the manpower requested for specific activities, functions, and 
missions. Available stafling standards, performance records, past ex- 
perience, and existing manpower ratios are used to judge the merits 
of manpower requests for individual functions and activities. Man- 
power surveys conducted by the services and Department of Defense 
staffs, plus progress reports, findings on field trips and all other avail- 
able benchmarks are utilized in determining whether reductions can 
be made. 

Technological advances have been a considerable help in achieving 
the reduced strength. Reductions in lower priority and obsolete 
weaponry have permitted orderly reductions. Throughout this period 
the military departments have continuously reviewed their organ- 
izational concepts and structure. As a result, savings have been made 
in the headquarters as well as in the basic support elements by closing 
installations or consolidating them for a more eflicient operation. 

In effect our ability to make reductions is based on our continuous 
management improvement in procedures, techniques and equipment, 
adjustme nts in organization and mission assignments, and the capabil- 
ity of the individual which is constantly improving. As far as prac- 
tical the reductions are accomplished by attrition, rather than reduc- 
tion-in-force procedures. 

Mr. Sixes. In that connection, Mr. Secretary, do you feel you can 
assure the committee that there has not been too much cut in civilian 
personnel in the Military Establishment ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. I have expressed myself to other members of the 
executive branch of the Government that our record has been almost 
sensational in the last 5 years; and that we have a good program this 
time and we can make it. I have the assurance of our military people 
that we can make it. I would say, however, that they cannot 2-to-10- 
percent us every year indefinitely. We are now down to the very bot- 
tom of the barrel. We have looked at all the installations and cannot 
reduce people further without major closings. 

Mr. Sixes. That is probably true. How does it happen that em- 
phasis is on cuts in the Military Establishment and not in the civilian 

agencies of Government? I realize you are not responsible for what 
happens in the civilian agencies of Government, but surely from your 
discussions with other officials, you have some ideas on this thing 
Why is there more emphasis on cuts in the military and why is the 
military able to absorb cuts in civilian personnel, while other agencies 
must be given additional civilian personnel ? 

Mr. Finucane. To answer how we have happened to go down so 
much, we took unilateral action in the Department for many reasons, 
Which we all understand, to reduce our strengths of civilian personnel. 
We reduced 12 percent in the Pentagon, we took 5 percent worldwide 
im major headquarters, we took a hi ard look at all our operations of 
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civilians. After that we took the overall Government cut given to 
everybody in Government. 

I am told that the other civilian organizations in Government did 
take their 2- arom cut, but there were so many new organizations, 
like FAA and NASA and others, that the on-balance strengths of the 
other agencies of the Government did not show it. But we, of course, 
accomplished the 2-percent reduction. We took ours, and we showed 
more saving than all the rest of the Government put together. We 
will do it this year, but I would hesitate to personally promise you 
we can do it indefinitely. I donot think we can. 

Mr. Anprews. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you know how many civilian employees released 
from the Defense Department went with other Federal agencies such 
as NASA? 

Mr. Finucane. I would have no way of knowing, sir. I am sure 
it would require an almost impossible person-by-person accounting 
to answer that question. However, I think the civil service members 
do have certain rights and prerogatives on a seniority basis, and I 
strongly suspect that many of them have found their way into other 
agencies of Government. 

“Mr. Anprews. In any event, it would be a change of payroll? 

Mr. Fixvcanr. That would be on the assumption that that has hap- 
pened. I would assume that FAA and NASA, both requiring highly 
technical personnel, speaking without any authority or knowledge in 
the matter, would probably require a different type of person. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Rivey. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley. 


REPLACEMENT OF CIVILIANS BY MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rirey. What can you tell us about the possibility that some of 
the jobs formerly done by civilians are now iaiae done by military 
personnel ? 

Mr. Frnvcane. Mr. Riley, I cannot give you that answer in any 
definitive way. There was a time, 2 or 8 years ago, when we delib- 
erately took 12,000 jobs away from the military and gave them to civil- 
ians. There could be some reversal of that trend. I would question 
it because the requirements for the military people are probably 
greater than for civilians. I cannot conceive of the Army substitut- 
ing many of their highly prized and needed 870,000 military for civil- 
ians. That same thing goes for the Navy, when they were reduced 
from 635,000 to 619,000. The balancing of military and civilian man- 
power requirements has a way of eliminating waste within itself, if 
you call it waste. 

Current policy also provides that reduction in civilian personnel 
levels will be accomplished, insofar as possible, by attrition and with- 
out using military personnel for work which has been done by direct- 
hire civilians. That is a directive. The services are required to 
abide by it. 

Mr. Rirey. You have no figures? 

Mr. Finvcane. No. 
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CONTRACT OPERATIONS 


Mr. Sixes. Would you consider that any of the work done by 
civilian personnel who are being phased out will simply be turned 
over to contract operation / 

Mr. Frnvcane. We have done everything we possibly could to stop 
that. We do not believe it is w idespread. We think the same finan- 
cial pressures, management pressures, apply in that area. It is a mat- 
ter that Mr. McNeil spent a great deal of time working on; and I also 
spent a great deal of time working on the subject. Unfortunately, in 
a worldwide operation as large as the Department of Defense, this con- 
tracting out is hard to pinpoint. We do not allow it to result in un- 
fair displacement of civilians wherever we know it. One must bear in 
mind also that there is a basic difference of philosophy between the 
services on this subject. The Air Force has nearly « iivs contracted 
out because they do not have large arsenal systems, as does the Army, 
and the Navy with their shipyards. Considering its different way of 
doing business, I do not believe the Air Force is contracting out more 
or less than they did in the past. I do not think the Army and Navy 
have replac ed Government civilians by contract. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you at this time recall instances where contract work 
is being turned back to Government personnel ? 

Mr. Frxucane. None to my knowledge. 


GRADED EMPLOYEES VERSUS WAGE BOARD EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Srkes. You state there has been no major change in the ratio 
of graded employees to wage board employees and that none is antici- 
pated. That brings up a question that has arisen a number of times 
tomy knowledge. That is, the matter of the pay of graded employees 
versus that of wage board employees. The graded employees are 
quite apprehensive of the way wage board employees get mandatory 
increases regularly ; whereas, their | pay increases come only asa result 
of congre ssional action. 

They quite generally feel the wage board employees are getting the 
better of the bar gain and that it is in some instances preferable to be 
a wage board employee rather than a graded employee. Has any at- 
tention been focused on this question in your Department? Is it of 
concern to you? 

Mr. Frxvcane. Our attention has been focused on this subject, Mr. 
Chairman; but the problem is not as yet resolved. The wage board 
employees are, of course, generally authorized a different wage in 
each area. The approved wage scale is dependent upon a sort of 
weighted factor based upon what their fellow workers in industry 
are getting. About 52 or 53 percent of our employees are of the wage 
board type and about 47 percent are paid under the Classification Act. 

(The expanded answer authorized by the chairman follows :) 


CLASSIFICATION Act SALARIES VERSUS WAGE BOARD SALARIES 


Mr. Frnucane. As the economy has expanded since World War II with re- 
Sultant sharp increases in industrial salaries, wage board employees have re- 
ceived about twice as many increases as employees paid under the less flexible 
Classification Act system. It has been found, for example, that over the period 
1951 to 1957 Classification Act salaries increased 17.5 percent while wage board 
Salaries increased 35 percent. While the 1958 increase in Classification Act 
rates helped appreciably to close the gap, wage board increases still exceed those 
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given Classification Act employees. In many cases this means that supervisors 
paid under the Classification Act receive less than the wage board personnel 
whom they supervise. 

Considerable attention was given to this problem by the Defense Advisory 
Committee on Professional and Technical Compensation (Cordiner Committee) 
which the Secretary of Defense appointed to study military and civilian com- 
pensation problems in the Department of Defense. Attention also was focused 
on this problem by the Interdepartmental Committee on Civilian Compensation 
(“O’Connell Committee”) appointed by the Special Assistant for the President. 
soth of these Committees made their reports in 1957. 

As a result of the findings of these Committees, and in consideration of other 
problems arising out of diverse Federal pay systems, the President has deter- 
mined that a sweeping review of the compensation structure of the Federal Goy- 
ernment is necessary to better integrate the present differing systems and to 
bring about needed improvements. On July 15, 1958, the President requested the 
Congress establish a Joint Commission on Civilian Employee Compensation 
Policy of the Federal Government to propose needed legislative and other 
changes found necessary to modernize and integrate the Government’s compen- 
sation policies. Legislation to establish the proposed Joint Commission has not 
as yet been approved by the Congress. 


CIVILIANS IN HIGHER PAY GRADES 


Mr. Srkes. Another matter which you pointed to in your state- 
ment is the progressive increase in the number of civilians in grades 
GS-11 through GS-15. There is generally the feeling on the mili- 
tary bases of the country that when there is a cut in civilians nobody 
is affected but the employees in the lower grades. They think the 
kiliee grade civilians have so entrenched themselves in their posi- 
tions, that none of them get eliminated when there are reductions in 
personnel. That is, they ‘think it is the little fellow who alw ays gets 
fired. I know that is not exactly true. Undoubtedly there is the 
necessity to maintain certain ability and experience at higher levels. 
Do you feel there is a solution for this situation / 

Mr. Finucane. I do not think there is a solution, Mr. Chairman. 
I think what you say is correct. I think our figures will show that. 
It is something that has worried us a great deal. If the more senior 
man bumps a less senior man, he has to take a reduction in rating; 
but, it does not appear to follow that the total number in these gr: ades 
is reduced, 

It is correct, sir, that the general schedule employees have not left 
the rolls as rapidly as the wage board employees. That is very clear. 

The other thing that is happening, and to which I alluded here, is 
that our force may be getting older and more experienced; the aver- 
age worker who was a 7 has probably become a 15, as a result of 6 or 
7 years of experience. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you think there is in fact a tendency to have all 
chiefs and no Indians as a result of senior personnel entrenching 
themselves in their jobs and through the authority or influence which 
they exercise arranging to have only the lower grade separated when 
there are r.i.f.’s. 

Mr. Finucane. No; I feel that the justifications for increases in 
grade that comes to me are usually based upon added responsibility 
or a slightly larger operation for the position ; but the real reason 1s 
that he “has been in this grade since 1957. This says in essence that it 
is a pay raise or promotion. I am afraid that is the tendency. I do 
not know that it is a bad tendency, but it should be recognized for what 
it is. Here again we get nearly 10,000 requests a year for increases 
in these upper grades. 
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REDUCTIONS IN FORCE TO OFFSET PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Sixes. There is another policy which disturbs me. That is 
the policy of inflicting cuts in personnel to offset mandatory wage 
board pay raises. It appears to me that that is a very poor policy. 
It is not one that Congress requires. I am confident Congress would 
recognize its responsibility and provide additional funds to take care 
of the pay raises that are mandatory under wage board actions rather 
than to see it taken out of the hides of the people who work in our 
military ne Do you not think this is a bad policy? 

Mr. Finucane. I do think it is a bad policy, Mr. Chairman. How- 
ever, my people feel that it is exaggerated; that it actually does not 
happen as it is alleged to happen for one reason or other. They feel 
that, generally speaking, the increase in wages is granted to all the 
personnel involved and we go along and try to absorb it, if there is 
any money left in the budget ; ; and if there is not, they usually try to 
ask Congress for a supplemental. It is probably half and half. Tam 
sure you are partially correct. 

Mr. Sixes. If economies can be effected, they should be effected. 
When you have personnel that are not needed, they should not be kept. 
But if the personnel is needed and if economies cannot properly be 
effected to offset pay raises, it occurs to me that this policy should not 
be followed, that you should simply come to Congress for the sup- 
plemental appropriation that you need. 

Mr. Finucane. We feel we do, sir, in most instances. At least, that 
is what I am told by the departments over the years. We will in 
the future. 


REDUCTIONS OF MAINTENANCE AND EQUIPMENT TO REDUCE PERSON NEL 


Mr. Srxes. To what extent are the decreases in civilian personnel 
simply being obtained by reduction in maintenance or by the elimi- 
nation of equipment which should not be eliminated? For instance, 
Mr. Andrews called to my attention a few days ago a number of Navy 
ships that are being sold. They are overage, but they still could be 
quite useful in an emergency. 

I recall another instance of a base in my district where buildings 
are being pulled down and sold because maintenance costs have 
reached such a level that it is felt better to get rid of the buildings 
rather than take a chance on needing them at some later date. I 
do not want you to have a lot of old” buildings and old ships lying 
around if they are of no value, but to what extent are we achieving 
this reduction in costs simply by eliminating items requiring 

maintenance? 

Mr. Frnucane. I do not think it is very great because most of the 
reduction in personnel has come out of headquarters buildings and the 
top echelons, the area in which I work, where big gover nment grows 
and thrives. 

With respect to the military people, I think the services, as I said 
before, are looking at every single job to try to stretch their man- 
power and utilize ‘it as well as possible and still get the job done. I 
cannot speak to the Navy problem you mention, but I am certain 
that the Navy, with its reductions, will have more warships. They are 
going to require more people, undoubtedly, on the subs; and yet they 
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have been able to keep the ships operating at about. the same level of 
manning that they have been for the last 5 years. I think it is excel- 
lent mz inagement on their part. I was very surprised that they were 
able to do that. I cannot say what will happen next year because 
if they have to have relief crews on some antisubmarine work, they 
may need more people. 


SCIENTISTS AND ENGINEERS 


Mr. Sixes. Is there an improvement in the number of available 
scientists and engineers ? 

Mr. Finucane. I think so; I think our schools are turning out man 
more; and the record shows we were able to recruit more. T think 
there are more available for recruitment. 

I think that very soon, as we go down the years and more people 
go into these rare skills, that the market will not be quite as tight as 
it is now. Indeed, in the proficiency pay program that is contem- 
plated, we see some improvement in these rare skills among our en- 
listed ranks. 


RECRUITMENT OF TRAINED PERSONNEL BY CIVILIAN CONTRACTORS 


Mr. Sixes. Is the recruitment by civilian contractors of your 
trained personnel creating a greater or lesser problem than it was a 
year or two ago? 

Mr. Finucane. Our experience last year was not good. We lost 
5,000. Sometimes we do not know just why a person leaves us, whether 
he is hired away or whether he wants to go back to school, or what. 
We did lose some very top people in 1958, the head of our Naval 
Weapons Laboratory, for example, and several others. It will always 
be a problem with us because when these people become a 
industry—or some private agency—is going to pay them very muc 
more than the Government can, even for top management. 





SUPPLY OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Sixes. In view of the fact that the service academies cannot be 
expected to produce enough officers to maintain the desired officer 
strength in each service, what plans are developed whereby the serv- 
ices can be assured of sufficient numbers of young, well-trained, well- 
educated officers in future years? 

Mr. Finucane. In order to maintain the authorized Regular officer 
strength in all services, input into the Regular component from Re 
serve and enlisted sources will continue. The primary original input 
sources will be the service academies and the ROTC programs, but 
there will continue to be many other avenues open to Regular career 
officer status. 
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The following table indicates the planned annual input from each 
source into the Regular components: 














| Army Navy | Marine | Air 

| Corps Force 
saci coh ani ping as 5 esas f | ceckincasan see doce cece 
Authorized Regular line-officer strength (male) ---.---.-- , 33, 928 33, 625 8. 550 50, 656 
Total annual input--. 1, 600 1, 515 556 2, 050 
Academy - -. ; ; 500 600 0 600 
Distinguishing milite ary er idus ate/NROTC sd 900 250 250 1, 000 
Augmentation/integration-- 200 665 216 450 


GOMPETITION BETWEEN ACADEMY GRADUATES AND OFFICERS FROM OTHER 
SOURCES 


Mr. Sixes. Will such officers be qualified to compete for advance- 
ment in the services with the Academy graduates ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, indeed, they will, and they are now, sir. 

Mr. S1xes. What can you offer to a junior officer, a young man now 
going into the service in order to encourage him to seek a military 
career ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. I would say it varies some between the services. 
May I answer your first question ? Our major source of officers is the 
Reserve Officer Training Corps program, and it will alw ore continue 
tobe. It is subst: intially four to five times as great as the Academy. 

We have had some outstanding officers in the Army and have them 
today, who are not Academy people. I can name names, and you 
know who they are. I would rather not have the names on the record. 
They have always maintained a fine record. 

The Navy did not have this kind of a program until just before 
World War II, but today they are getting many more Reserve officers. 
These Reserve Officers are having a greater opportunity to get to the 
top than ever before in the history of the Navy. 

I would think the Air Force is compar: able to the Army because 
they have about the same proportion of Reserve officers and, indeed, 
of course, their officers have come from ROTC and both the Naval 
Academy and the Military Academy, as well as other sources. ROTC 
will always be our main source of professional officers. 


TRAINING PROGRAMS FOR ENLISTED PERSON NEL 


Mr. Stxes. Are the training progr: ims for enlisted personnel rela- 
tively c omparable and uniform in each of the services ? 
_ Mr. Frxvcane. Considering the different missions and character- 
istics of the services, the training programs for enlisted personnel 
can be considered relatively comparable and uniform. All services 
begin training the raw recruit in a training center established for just 
that purpose. The length of the training varies a little between serv- 
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ices and even within a single service. For example, 65 percent of the 
recruits in the Air Force receive 5 weeks’ basic training before be- 
ginning technical training while 35 percent receive 8 weeks’ basic 
training before assignment to a major command and the beginning of 
on-the- job, training. In the Marine Corps all recruits receive 12 
weeks’ basic training before moving on. Although the length of the 
training has been different in these instances, it is comparable con- 
sidering the different purposes for which these men will be used. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think that the current. training programs will 
actually produce professionally qualified personnel ? 

Mr. Finucane. The current training programs are excellent. They 
are constantly being studied and revised to make them more effective 
and to adjust to the change in tactics, techniques, weapons, and 
equipment. 

The regular basic training programs of the services are designed in 
particular to produce professional soldiers, sailors, airmen and ma- 
rines. During basic training, individuals are classified according to 
ability and aptitude and designated for approximate occupational spe- 
cialties commensurate with the needs of the services. Those desig- 
nated for technical assignments receive further training in the spe- 
cialty schools programs. These are the schools which provide basic 
profession: al training in the skills: electronics, communications, me- 
chanics, and the like. The schools program provides the individual 
with the professional knowledge which qualifies him to perform his 
duties through the advancement he is expected to achieve during his 
first enlistment. If he reenlists and continues to demonstrate further 
aptitude and ability he is selected for and trained in more advanced 
schools as he progresses to provide him with the knowledge he will 
need during the remainder of his career. 

Mr. Stxes. Will you briefly describe the type of training being given 
military personnel? That is, basic training, advanced individual 
training, and unit or organization training. 

Mr. Frxvcanr. These terms are used essenti: uly in the Army and 
Marine Corps. However, the Air Force and Navy phase training in 
the same general way. Basic training is the fundamental training 
given to each individual in subjects common to all arms and services. 
It encompasses such things as military customs and courtesy, the code 
of conduct, first aid, physical fitness, drill, w eapons training including 
marksmanship. Advanced individual training prepares the individ- 
ual to perform specific skills or duties required i in the unit to which he 
will be assigned such as the infantry, artillery, medical, signal. The 
infantryman receives training in scouting and patroling, marches 
and bivouacs, mine warfare, squad tactical training including further 
marksmanship training under field conditions. The artilleryman 1S 
trained in the functioning of artillery pieces, fire control, plotting, 
tactics and techniques peculiar to artillery. Upon completion of indi- 
vidual training, a man is ready to joint a unit and enter into the unit 
training program. Unit or organizational training is a continuous 
program designed to develop and maintain teamwork and to bri ing the 
men and organization up to the peak of condition and operational 
efficiency. In this phase of training the individual is trained as a part 
of the unit while the unit is being trained. Typical examples of this 
are the development of the infantry- -armor-artillery team and field 
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maneuvers. The program is based on a 1-year cycle. It insures that 
training is progressive, yet sufficiently flexible and repetitive to receive 
individuals at any point without it being too advanced for the entrant 
or too elementary for the others. 

The basic and advanced individual training period is about 16 weeks’ 
duration. The unit training program is continuous. In its cycle it 
repeats as necessary a limited amount of basic training and a ‘larger 
portion of advance ed individual training. The practical application 
phase of the learning process is stressed. Unit schools are conducted 
to meet local needs and individuals engaged in technical skills are sent 
to higher level schools, according to quotas which have been developed, 
to qualify them for advancement within their occupational fields. A 
considerable amount of on-the-job training is carried on to qualify 
individuals in the less technical areas and to supplement school 
training. 

SUPERVISION OVER SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Mr. Sikes. I would like to turn for a moment to the service acade- 
mies. As vou know, of course, the investigative staff of the com- 
mittee conducted a study last vear of certain costs relative to the 
Academies. We will get into that in more detail later. I would like 
to ask yon now what responsibility your office assumes in»connection 
with the Academies — an overall] viewpoint. 

Mr. Finucane. The Academies are a very sensitive and very deep 
part of the lives and a y and traditions of the services and, gen- 
erally, they are superv ised by ich service Chief of Staff and Academy 
Superintendent. The three Academy Boards of Visitors report di- 
rectly to the President on all matters, including curriculum. These 
reports come to my office through the Secretary of Defense for our 
study and we assist the services in their implementation of the Board 
recommendations. The appointments of the general and flag officers 
and all other key officials at the Academies are reviewed by my office. 
Further, we see that the services comply with the general existing 
regulations of the Secretary of Defense, including those which apply 
to the Academies, and we help the services handle their legislative 
programs. 

Mr. Sixes. What about the curriculum of the Academies? Do you 
approve or disapprove changes or is that left to the respective serv- 
ces ¢ 

Mr. Finvcanr. ‘That is left to the respective services, I would think, 
in connection with their Boards of Visitors, which are usually made 
up of prominent individuals in education and other fields from out- 
side of the Department of Defense. I know personally of some 
studies made at the Military Academy, and I am glad it came out 
with flyi ng colors when compared to Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, Yale University, and others. 

The reason for the studies was that some people had accused mn 
Military Academy of not keeping up, and we found out on that oces 
sion that those allegations were not so. 


RESPONSE TO ADMIRAL RICKOVER'S CHARGES AGAINST SERVICE ACADEMIES 


Mr. Suxes. Last fall, after his trip to Russia, Admiral Rickover 
reported on that trip and made certain charges that the service Acade- 
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mies were not keeping up to date with technological changes. Do 
you exercise any authority to determine that the curriculums of the 
Academies are not only compatible one with another but an taking 
into account advancing technology, new wena et. cetera 

Mr. Finucane. My ‘office does not. As I stated, they are ae 
by their Boards of Visitors, and so on, but they are not neglected. I 
would take issue with Admiral Rickover on that score. 


RECRUITMENT PROGRAMS 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, will you comment briefly on the recruit- 
ment programs for each of the services. I understs and, for example, 
they are not uniform in the choices they offer enlistees, such as loca- 
tion of assignment, length of enlistment, schools offered, et cetera. 
These, of course, would have impact on the enlistment and reenlist- 
ment rates. 

Mr. Suerparp. Mr. Chairman, I would like to have that question 
answered now because I am very much interested in it. 

Mr. Frxvcane. I would like to answer that now and answer it more 
fully for the record, if I may, because it is rather involved. 

(A more complete answer will be found on p. 188.) 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr. Finucane. Now we have varying lengths of enlistment. We 
have an Army enlistment of 2 years under certain circumstances, 3 
vears normal. The Air Force has a 4-year regular enlistment. pro- 

ram and the Marine Corps has 4 years regular, and I believe the Navy 
is an years regular. The Air Force pilots serve for 5 years. They have 
varying degr ees of requirements in the services, and I do not. think 
they necessarily should be exactly the same. 

The period of training in the schools they go to, of course, is dic- 

tated by the reauirements of the services and by the requirements of 

the various MOS’s for which they are trained. Their intelligence 
and their knack and ability to ace omplish varying tasks and ‘their 
educational level and hundreds of other factors all bear upon the type 
of training required. I do not think we have uniformity of enlist- 
ment programs and I do not think we should. 

You have no reference to the mechanics of the enlistment, do you, 
Mr. Chairman? You are interested in how the man is enlisted ? 

Mr. Suepparp. The things that prompts my interest here is recent 
publicity emanating from recruitment programs wherein it is clearly 
indicated that. the enlistee has the right to select his position from the 
positions available in the military requirements. It occurred to me 
that under the law of averages we might find ourselves in a position 
where we were using a type of approach with which we could not 
comply. 

Mr. Fixvcanr. If that is correct, Mr. Sheppard, we will look into it 
and have it stopped because we cannot guarantee an enlistee exactly 
where he will be stationed for any period of time or even, indeed, pre- 
cisely which courses he can take. In the case of each enlistee, we 
would try to study the abilities of the recruit to see where we could 
get the maximum use out. of him. We would determine his mental 

capabilities, his background and education, and where he could serve 
us best. As much as possible, we would allow him a freedom of choice 
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within reasonable limits, but finally the requirements of the service are 
the all-guiding criteria. Some of the services do have special choice- 

of-school enlistment programs. If we have a shortage of MOS’s, we 
are going to try to put competent people into that MOS, and might 
indeed tr y to retrain other MOS’s where we have too many. We have 

to have a well-balanced force. We try to enable our individuals to be 
as happy as they can in the service and we try to sell them the service 
and, if possible within reason, we will give them their wishes, 


PROMISES BY RECRUITING OFFICERS 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, I think you are reckoning without the 
zeal that. some recruiting officers put into their work. I suspect each 
of us receives letters every few days—I know I do—in which some 
young man’s parents wr ite saying that Johnny was promised this base 
or that training program and did not get either. On Johnny’s enlist- 
ment papers there are no such promises, but the parents and the boy 
both insist he was solemnly promised these things by the recruiting 
officer in charge. 

Mr. Sheppard makes the point that the publicity itself encourages 
the development of this situation. I think he is right. Would you 
comment on the two ¢ aspec ts ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. I will try to check that, and if we are doing it, we 
must do it toa minimum. I am perfectly sure statements are made 
that are not good, such as “Join the Navy and see the world.” I got 
one that knocked me off the Christmas tree the other day when I saw 
we had in writing that petty officers received more than $10,000 a year 
in salary. Somebody came up to me and wanted me to outline the 
salary. We could not do it, except in a most unusual situation. We 
had to have that changed. We will get at this. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like to have a “complete answer on this for the 
record. 

(The information requested will be found on p. 188.) 


RECRUITMENT QUOTAS 


Mr. Suxes. What effect do you think the fact that recruiting officers 
have quotas to meet might be having in this matter of promising more 
than can be delivered ? 

Mr. Finucane. I imagine that the competitive aspect of the various 
recruiters of one service against the other, and indeed recruiting effects 
against quotas, if they do in fact exist, undoubtedly might encourage 
them to overstretch themselves in their recruiting efforts. 

Mr. Anprews. Mer. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Andrews. 


AUTHORITY OF RECRUITING OFFICERS 


Mr. Anprews. I, too, get letters such as you do, and Mr. Sheppard, 
from men in the service who got there, you might say, under false 
pretenses. They go up to the recruiting sergeant and he paints a 
very rosy picture. He says, “We will put you right where you want 
to go.” “He winds up ina “different spot and he is ‘unh: appy and writes 
his C ongressman about it. What authority does a recruiting officer 
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have—I never thought he had any—to say where a man would be 
placed ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. He can neither promise the man exactly where he 
may be placed nor can he promise him positively what MOS or what 
position he might strike for in the service. Special enlistment pro- 
grams do provide certain options for courses. A person, after he 
takes his aptitude examinations, could probably discuss the matter 
and find out where he might be going. 

Mr. Anprews. I think you ought to do this. I think you ought to 
issue some kind of directive to protect that young man. Before you 
take him in the service, see that he is happy whereever you place him, 
if he volunteers. If you draft him, you can put him wherever you 
want him. If he goes in there on the assumption he is going to a 
certain type school and winds up in something as foreign to that field 
us the East is to the West, then he writes his Congressman. 

Mr. Minsuaty. Will the gentleman yield ¢ 
Mr. Sixes. Mr. Minshall. 


SUGGESTED STATEMENT REGARDING PROMISES 


Mr. Minsuany. It might be suggested that the enlistee when he 
enlists sign a statement to the effect that no such promises have been 
made and that he realizes he is at the discretion of the Army once he 
joins. 

Mr. Finucane. As I am caught a little at a loss on this this morn- 
ing, 1 would like to have our people study it and I will report to the 
committee, although I think it may already be done. 

Mr. Mixsnauy. That would put him on notice, and he could not 
say he was not advised of his rights or lack of them. 

Mr. Finucane. By the same token, if the good of the service is 
not otherwise jeopardized and if the man is otherwise qualified, we 
help him get what he wants. The recruits have the opportunity, if 
qualified, to strike for certain jobs. It is not all black and white. 

Mr. S1xes. I do not think you can or should take out the competitive 
aspects of recruiting. You want the different services to compete tor 
good men, To eliminate the competitive aspects, 1 think, would be 
a mistake. Possibly this whole field needs some study. 

Mr. Finucane. Let us tell you what we come up with. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Mr. Finucane. Recruiting personnel are not authorized to make any promises 
to applicants for enlistment, except commitments that are authorized by service 
directives, and any promises made must be made a matter of record on the enlist- 
ment contract or as otherwise directed. 

Because of different requirements and programs, commitments that are au- 
thorized vary between services. However, all services require male applicants 
who are 17 years of age but who have not reached their 18th birthday, and 
female applicants who are 18 years of age and over but who have not reached 
their 21st birthday, and any student in a secondary school, to furnish written 
consent of their parents or guardian (DD Form 373). The form certifies that 
no promise of any kind concerning assignment to duty or promotion during 
applicant’s enlistment has been made to the parent as an inducement to sign the 
consent. 

Authorized commitments by service are as follows: 


1. The Army offers an applicant enlistment for training in a specific occupa- 
tional area. The applicant is promised either school or on-the-job training 
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within his chosen field. Enlistment choices include such: areas as infantry, 
chemical, construction, armor, and electronics. Enlistment for certain combat 
areas carries the additional choice of oversea assignment. The graduate spe- 
cialist program offers a preenlistment guarantee in writing to the qualified high- 
school graduate of one of two schools. If quotas are filled in these schools, he 
may apply for different courses or either wait for a quota or decide against 
enlistment altogether. 

All Army enlistment options, unless appropriately specified and recorded, are 
for initial assignment or training only, and no guarantee is given that the 
applicant’s entire period of enlistment will be served in the area of his choice. 

Most options require special qualifications. They vary with the option, i.e., 
high school graduate, special physical qualifications, possession of certain apti- 
tudes, and specialization in certain high school subjects. Assignment to an op- 
tion normally follows successful completion of basic combat training. 

To offset the possibility of even inadvertent misunderstanding the applicant’s 
enlistment Commitment is recorded on his enlistment record which he verifies 
and signs. All entries are verified by the enlistment officer. In addition, the 
applicant signs a statement in which he acknowledges full understanding that 
any enlistment commitments made to him are recorded on the enlistment record. 
This statement is attached to the enlistment record and becomes a part of the 
military record. 

When physical, mental, or administrative qualifications (such as security 
clearance, driver aptitudes, ete.), which must be determined subsequent to enlist- 
ment are not met, scheduled school training is canceled, or when change in im- 
mediate Army requirements preclude appropriate assignment, individuals, are 
offered alternate assignment for which qualified and for which a requirement 
exists. 

In those instances where the individual has not received his enlistment com- 
mitment and will not accept an alternate assignment, he is offered a discharge. 

2. The Navy has two basic programs wherein they guarantee a class A school 
to high school graduates and junior college students. Applicants who qualify 
for one of these programs may enlist in one of five career fields (electronics, 
airman, hospital, seaman, and nuclear field) and be assured an opportunity of 
being sent to a service school upon completion of recruit training, but not to a 
particular school. 

Applicants are tested, interviewed, and counseled at the training center to 
determine appropriate school assignment within his field. In determining the 
appropriate school assivnment the recruit’s choice is a factor, however, since 
certain schools have specific mental, physical, and security requirements a 
recruit will not be assigned to the school of his choice if he cannot meet these 
specific requirements, but will be assigned to another school within his field for 
which he can qualify. 

All conditions of enlistment are thoroughly discussed with the applicant prior 
to enlistment. Any promises are recorded in his enlistment contract and he 
certifies that no promises, actual or implied, have been made regarding training 
(except those listed), assignment to duty, leave, or advancement in rating. This 
becomes a part of his official record and insures that the Navy’s commitment 
is carried out. 

3. Air Foree applicants are enlisted into one of four career areas (adminis- 
trative, general, electronics, and mechanical). An applicant’s selection for one 
of these fields is determined by the percentile scores attained on the airmen 
qualification examination administered prior to his enlistment. A single apti- 
tude index and percentile score is used for the selection of a career area which 
is accepted by the applicant prior to enlistment. 

The only promise made the applicant is that he will receive training (after 
basic training), either in a technical school or on the job in his chosen career 
area. This depends on his performance in basic training and on the require- 
ments of the Air Force. These facts are fully explained to him at the time 
of enlistment and he signs a certificate as follows, and lists in his own hand- 
writing, all promises made to him. This certificate becomes a part of his 
official record. 
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CERTFICATE REGARDNG HOUSING, ASSIGNMENT, AND OTHER MATTERS 


1. In connection with my enlistment in the U.S. Air Force for *_...-------_-. , 
I hereby acknowledge that I completely understand : 

(a) That my enlistment in the Air Force does not imply or constitute 
any guarantee of retention in any geographical location worldwide or at- 
tendance at a special service school. 

(b) That I am subject to reassignment within the Air Force at any time 
to any other assignment and that my assignment may be to an oversea area 
or within the continental United States. 

(c) That acceptance for enlistment does not carry any promise what- 
soever regrading furnishing transportation of dependents to oversea com- 
mands or to the furnishing of family quarters either in oversea commands 
or in the continental United States except as authorized in accordance with 
existing directives. 

2. I further certify that I have enumerated below all promises made to me. 


SEROET OID NINEROR TAIN PRNDIOE EINE Oo ee tkiw eee at omes ee wwiins hail 

4. At present, aviation school is the only purpose, other than general service, 
for which a recruit may be enlisted in the Marine Corps. Recruits so enlisted 
are assured only of assignment to an aviation school upon successful completion 
of recruit training. Any marine declaring he does not want aviation training 
after enlisting in the program or fails to meet the standards of the school is 
considered a general duty enlistee and is so assigned. 

This is thoroughly explained to the applicant prior to enlistment and he 
certifies that he understands all the conditions of his enlistment, which becomes 
a part of his enlistment contract and record. 


1Insert term of enlistment. 
SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Srxes. The Army is now the only service that has to rely upon 
selective service to provide sufficient numbers of personnel. Of course, 
it would be highly desirable if no Selective Service System were re- 
quired, but that is not the case. Have you or have your staff members 
given thought to attempting to come up with a more attractive Army 
program which would help to eliminate this necessity for dependence 
upon seleetive service to provide a sufficient number of personnel for 
the Army ? 

Mr. Finvcane. Mr. Chairman, we think the Army has a very at- 
tractive program and we think the incentives to remain in the Army, 
which have been made more attractive in recent years through con- 
gressional action in most instances, are adequate. We are now study- 
ing the possibility that the Air Force may be having too many reen- 
listments. We find when we get up to a 65 or 70 percent reenlistment 
rate, we are getting too old a force and are not putting in enough 
new blood at the bottom. We are making these studies. 

The requirement for the selective service, in my opinion, is not 
connected with the required numbers of people. We have to have the 
selective service for two reasons at least, and maybe for others. No.1 
is that it must be available. in place, in case something happens to the 
country. Second, it is undoubtedly an incentive to get young people 
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to join the Marine Corps, the Navy, the Air Force, and the other 
services. 

I must admit, as we take fewer and fewer inductees every month, 
the incentive is diminished—no question about it. The important 
fact is that it is there. I would be much distressed to see anything 
happen to the Selective Service System. This year we wil need 
about 93,000 from the System. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr. Sixes. What is the current trend in reenlistment rates in the 
services ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. The first-term reenlistment rate—the proportion of 
qualified personnel reenlisting upon completion of initial enlistment 
tours—increased in all services between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 
1959 as shown in the accompanying table. However, reports for the 
first 5 months of fiscal year 1960 (July 1959-November 1959) indicate 
slight declines in reenlistment rates. As shown in the following table, 
the adjusted first-term reenlistment rate was 26.3 percent for DOD in 
the first 5 months of fiscal year 1960 (July—November 1959), as com- 
pared to 29.7 percent in the first half of fiscal year 1959, but was 
still above the comparable fiscal year 1958 rate of 24.5 percent. It 
is believed that this recent slight decline in reenlistment rates is due, 
at least in part, to the basic improvement in civilian job opportunities 
during the past fiscal year. 

The more severe reductions in the unadjusted first-term reenlist- 
ment rates in some services in the first half of fiscal year 1960 are due 
to the fact that the latter rates are affected by various temporary ad- 
ministrative factors, such as changes in regulations affecting early dis- 
charges for reenlistment. Compensating increases in these unadjusted 
rates are expected later in the fiscal year. These factors have been 
eliminated in the computation of the adjusted rate, which is computed 
on the basis of the normal separation date, and is considered a more 
reliable index of current reenlistment trends. 


Reenlistment rates for 1st-term Reoulars, fiscal year 1957 to 1st half, fiscal year 1960 


(adjusted and unadjusted rates) } 


Department Army Navy | Marine Corps Air Force 
of Defense 








g cs ee aa a fe 
| Ad- Unad- | Ad- Unad- | Ad- Unad-| Ad- Unad- Ad- | Unad 
justed | justed | justed | ontet justed | justed justed justed | justed | justed 
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Fiscal years: | | 
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1959 [ 30.1 30.0 22.6 21.5 23.2 6 45.7 
1958___. | 29.2] 27.6 N41): 24 21.5 22.6 26 24.21 43.7 39.8 
Mia tres.f Sea) ert mer Bs 16.2 15.6] 185] 17.0 27.9 36.5 

Ist half, fiscal year: | 
1960 (July to | | 

November)..| 26.3] 20.8] 21.6 20. 6 19.6 | 17.8} 17.4] 11.6 40.4 28.9 
1959 | 20.7) 31.7 23.0 22.8| 228] 24.6] 22.0] 25.3 40.4 45.7 
AO Ted Mel Sei 1631 $651 teat tay 22.01 16.1] 3&9 30.6 
Res ecccaoe.t 19.9| 23.9] 17.5] 19.3 15.2 2 34.6 


13.4/ 16.2] 20.0] 26. 
| 


! 
| 


' Unadjusted reenlistment rates are computed as the ratio of reenlistment actions in a given period to 
total separations, eligible to reenlist, occurring during the same period. The adjusted reenlistment rates 
relate reenlistment and separation actions to the period in which the separatees would normally complete 
a term of service, thus eliminating—to the extent practicable—distortions resulting from early discharge 
programs and similar administrative factors. For these reasons, the adjusted rate is considered a more 
valid index of short-term reenlistment trends. 


Mr. Sixes. Do you expect this to level off in the future? 
51112—60—pt. 3-13 
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Mr. Finucane. Projections prepared by the military departments 
have generally assumed a leveling off of reenlistment rates at the 
levels reached in fiscal year 1959. Year-to-year trends in- reenlist- 
ment rates will, however, continue to be affected by many factors, such 
as changes in the economic situation, as well as by changing military 
requirements for career personnel. 

Mr. Sixes. What impact do you think new weapons systems and 
the generally greater complexity of military life have on reenlistment 
rates? 

Mr. Frxvcane. The increasing complexity of military skills, result- 
ing from introduction of new weapons systems and techniques, will 
continue to require great stress on personnel quality. In the long 
run, the problem of the armed services will not be merely one of over- 
all reenlistment rates but of obtaining such reenlistments from the 
most qualified personnel, who have been trained or are capable of 
being trained in the most complex skill areas. For these reasons, 
Department of Defense programs—including the proficiency pay 
system—have been particularly designed to strengthen career incen- 
tives in these critical skill areas. 


OFFICER-ENLISTED RATIO 


Mr. Sixes. As you know, the committee has been concerned with 
the increase in the officer-enlisted ratio. What is the current projec- 
tion of this ratio? Do you think this ratio will level off in the near 
future? And what actions are you taking to keep this problem under 
control ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. The current projection of the officer-enlisted ratio 
(expressed in terms of total authorized active duty officer strength 
as a percentage of total military strength) is as follows: 














[Percent] 
| Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1960 1961 
i 8 Balas hile ta his, tare bebasicah cal 11.5 1L5 
TT essai hk since ecieeieee Ae RT SERA eno ENR a esis eee | 11. 26 11.% 
BROS CORDS «6 ooo non nnn nce ie cress ccee see wncnccnnesaneccsensecnse 9. 26 9. 26 
UI ee oa ocd bh ons coke nas UR eaasn = ann ewer | 15.6 15.6 





As noted from the table above, the officer percentages have leveled 
off. However, it is difficult to predict what percentages will be re- 
quired in future years. Thechanging profile of the military structure 
generates greater requirements for officers in many areas. More 
complex weapon systems, increases in joint staffs, and the fundamental 
requirement to retain the capability in operational units for imme- 
diate expansion to meet emergencies all generate a demand for larger 
oflicer percentages. 
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The Secretary of Defense through the establishment of manpower 
guidelines each year will continue to restrict officer grade structures 
to the minimum consistent with the needs for proper command and 
management. 

PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Sixes. Will you give the committee a detailed report on the 
proficiency pay program for enlisted personnel ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. The enlisted proficiency pay program, authorized 
under section 209 of the military pay bill of 1958 (Public Law 85-422), 
is administered under the following general policies, which are pre- 
scribed in a Department of Defense directive and related policy 
guidance: 

First, the plan provides for a gradual phase-in of proficiency pay- 
ments over a 4-year period, beginning in fiscal year 1959. Under this 
program, the total number of enlisted personnel in receipt of profi- 
ciency pay rose from about 8,000 in November 1958 (when initial 
payments were awarded) to 82,000 in November 1959, and is expected 
to increase to 160,000 by the end of the current fiscal year. The fiscal 
year 1961 budget provides for a continued expansion of these pay- 
ments to 230,000 by June 1961. 

Secondly, the proficiency rating method, providing for flat amounts 
of pay in addition to other pays and allowances, has been selected as 
the method of payment under this program. The amount of profi- 
ciency pay for a P-1 rating has initially been set at $30 per month. 
This rate corresponds to the average amount of increase in basic pay 
resulting from a one-grade advancement in the enlisted grades eligible 
for proficiency pay, and thus serves to limit the problems of inversion 
which might result if a higher figure had initially been selected. 
Provision is also made in the fiscal year 1961 budget for the award 
of a limited number of proficiency payments in the most critical 
skills at a P-2 rate of $60 per month. Detailed plans for award of 
these higher rates of pay are currently being developed. 

Third, Department of Defense policies provide that proficiency 
pay shall be primarily allocated to those critical technical and combat 
skills where the need for this incentive is the greatest. Specifically, 
each military department allocates at least 85 percent of its total pay- 
ments to the “critical skills” category. Under these policies, the 
highest relative allocations of proficiency pay have been made to tech- 
nical specialists, such as radar and guided missiles mechanics, and to 
the ground combat leaders in Army and Marine Corps. A relatively 
small percentage of these payments—in Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps—has also been awarded to selected, highly qualified personnel 
In noncritical occupational areas, in recognition of outstanding 
effectiveness. 

In general, in developing these and related policies, it has been 
recognized that the proficiency pay system marks a new, and—still 
experimental—innovation in military personnel management. The 
extent to which additional increments of pay will provide sufficient 
incentive for retention of critically needed personnel still remains to 
be determined. Under our changing military technology, it seems 
highly desirable also to assure reasonable flexibility in selection of 
skill categorites for proficiency pay to meet changing skill needs. 
For these reasons, it has been felt that a gradual and orderly phase-in 
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of the plan, consistent with the original Cordiner Committee recom- 
mendations, has continued to be the soundest approach. 


IMPLEMENTATION OF PROFICIENCY PAY PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. What actions have been taken to insure that this pro 
gram is properly implemented ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. The following procedures and controls have been 
established to insure that the proficiency pay program is properly 
implemented : 

1. A Department of Defense directive was issued by the Secretary 
of Defense in September 1958 prescribing the major policies governing 
award of proficiency payments. This directive, and related policy 
guidance, establish uniform rates of proficiency pay and prescribe 
policies governing allocation, award, and retention of proficiency pay 
to personnel in the various military specialties. 

2. Detailed implementing regulations governing administration of 
proficiency pay were issued by each military department after review 
and approval ie the Office of the Secretary of Defense. These regu- 
lations specify methods of selection of personnel, including provisions 
for testing and rating procedures, as well as all other aspects of 
administration of the program. 

3. Annual programs for allocation of proficiency pay by specialty 
are prepared by the military departments and are reviewed by the 
Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel, and Reserve) 
in collaboration with other interested OSD offices. In addition, the 
initial programs were reviewed in detail by the Director, Bureau of 
the Budget, and the Executive Office of the President. | 

4. Additional administrative controls over this program include: } 
(a) provisions for periodic reexamination or review of personnel 
awarded proficiency payments; (6) field inspection and audit pro- f 
cedures; and (c) statistical progress reports. a 

Mr. Sixes. Are the Services uniform in the implementation of this | 
program ? 

Mr. Finucane. The above procedures have assured a substantial | 
degree of uniformity in implementation of proficiency pay within the | 
Department of Defense. At the same time, it has been considered de- 
sirable to provide reasonable flexibility in certain aspects of adminis 
tration of the program in order to meet special service needs. For |) 
example, the Air Force—whose average reenlistment rates are substat- 
tially higher than in the other services—has limited proficiency pay- 
ments to its most technical specialties, mainly in the electronics group, 
since retention and manning levels are still unsatisfactory in thes 
fields. In the other three services, proficiency pay has been allocated | 
to varying percentages of personnel in a wider range of military spe | 
cialties, in proportion to their criticality. In all four services, however, 
at least 85 percent of all payments are awarded to skills found to ke 
critical under Department of Defense policies. 

Mr. Sixes. When the program is fully implemented, what do you | 
estimate will be the cost and total number of personnel paid this spe 
cial pay? 
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ESTIMATED COST OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Finucane. The budget estimate of the proficiency pay program 
for fiscal 1961 is $74 million. The eventual cost of the plan, when it is 
fully implemented, is tentatively estimated at about $130 million per 
year. This figure assumes: (1) that 15 percent of total enlisted per- 
sonnel will be in receipt of proficiency payments; (2) that the monthly 
rates of proficiency payments will be as follows: P-1, $30; P-2, $60; 
P-3, $90; and (38) that the P-2 and P-3 rates will be restricted to rela- 
tively small numbers of personnel in highly critical specialties. All of 
these assumptions are subject to annual review and revision in the light 
of operating experience under this program, 

The following table provides further information: 


Number of enlisted personnel in proficiency pay status, actual, Nov. 30, 1959; 
programed, June 30, 1960, June 30, 1961 





Nov. 30, 1959 June 30, 1960 | June 30, 1961 





| | 
| 82,166 | 163,025 229, 655 








Ne ee ae ae 
Oe ek 31, 129 57, 600 86, 400 
ee eee eee oe eee ee | 9, 655 41, 568 53, 521 
Marine Corps. - -- dincii ae Sotvaitosesaiiialaa we ace ana 9, 243 12, 000 11, 895 
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MOVEMENT OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. Srxes. On December 8 last year the Secretary of Defense issued 
a new directive concerning the movement of haameliabe goods of mili- 
tary personnel. That directive was supposed to have become effective 
as of March 8, 1960, but I understand it has been postponed to June 
1960. What is involved in the proposed new policy? Why was the 
policy changed and how much is it going to cost ? 

Mr. Frnucane. Department of Defense Directive 4500.26, “Trans- 
portation of Uncrated Household Goods of Military and Civilian Per- 
sonnel,” a copy of which is attached, was dated December 8, 1959. 
However, the Secretary of the Army, as the single manager for traffic 
management, was allowed a maximum of 90 days to prepare and dis- 
tribute detailed instructions for its execution. This directive was 
issued to meet needs pointed up in a recent review of policies on the 
transportation of household goods. It was designed to assure a higher 
quality of service, provide for consideration of any preference for a 
qualified carrier expressed by the owner, within certain limitations, 
and centralize responsibility for administration of the program. 

_At meetings on January 11 and 12, 1960, at which the directive was 
discussed, members of the transportation industry, Members of Con- 
gress, and representatives of Congressmen and congressional com- 
mittees objected to the change of policy and requested its cancellation 
or suspension until such time as their views could be more fully pre- 
sented. As a result, the directive was suspended until July 1, 1960. 
At the meeting on January 12, 1960, industry representatives and 
members of the Department of Defense staff agred that: (1) military 
and civilian personnel and their families are entitled to top quality 
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service, and (2) a directive and implementing regulations to achieve 
this objective would be appropriate. Spokesmen representing the 
interested segments of the transportation industry further agreed to 
cooperate with the Department of Defense in developing a directive 
and implementing regulations to achieve this objective by providin 
advice and assistance. It is hoped that this work can be accomplish 
to the satisfaction of all eoncerned prior to July 1, 1960. 

It is not anticipated that directive 4500.26 would increase costs to 
the Department of Defense. Instead, implementation of policies 
which will assure a higher quality of service should result in (1) de- 
creased administrative workload through a reduction of inspections of 
carriers’ facilities and services and fewer loss and damage dais to be 
processed, as well as (2) a decrease in amounts paid by the Govern- 
ment for loss and damage to household goods for which liability exists 
under the Military Personnel Claims Act. The extent of such a de- 
crease cannot be estimated at this time. 

(Additional information was supplied as follows :) 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVES SYSTEM TRANSMITTAL 


Number : 4500.26, chapter 1. 
Date: January 21, 1960. 
Distribution: 4,500. 
Attachments: None. 
NOTICE OF SUSPENSION 


At the direction of the Secretary of Defense, Department of Defense Directive 
4500.26, “Transportation of Uncrated Household Goods of Military and Civilian 
Personnel,” dated December 8, 1959, is suspended until July 1, 1960. 


MAURICE W. RocHE, 
Administrative Secretary. 


December 8, 1959 
NUMBER 4500.26 
ASD (S&L) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject: Transportation of Uncrated Household Goods of Military and Civilian 
Personnel 
References: (a) DOD Directive 5160.2, “Single Manager Assignment for Air- 
’ lift Service”. 
(b) DOD Directive 5160.10, “Single Manager Service Assignment 
for Ocean Transportation”. 
(c) DOD Directive 5160.14, “Single Manager Service Assignment 
for Traffic Management Within the United States”. 
(d) DOD Instruction 4500.13, “Transportation of Household 
Goods of Uniformed Personrel by Motor Van Carriers,” 
February 20, 1958, as amended (cancelled herein). 
(e) DOD Instruction 4500.21, “Transportation of Uncrated House 
hold Goods of Uniformed Personnel by Freight Forward- 
ers,” October 13, 1955, as amended (cancelled herein). 


I. PURPOSB AND APPLICABILITY 


This Directive assigns authority and responsibilities relative to, and estab- 
lishes policies governing, the transportation of uncrated household goods of 
military and civilian personnel of the Department of Defense within the United 
States’ and between the United States and overseas areas in through bill-of- 
lading service when the transportation is procured and arranged by any agency 
of the Department of Defense. 


1 As used herein, the term United States means the 48 contiguous States and the District 
of Columbia. 
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II, CANCELLATIONS 
References (d) and (e) are cancelled. 
III. POLICIES 


A. Comparative Costs Among Modes of Transportation 


Section 303(c) of the Career Compensation Act of 1949, as amended (63 Stat. 
802), provides in part that “* * * members of the uniformed services * * * in 
connection with a change of station (whether temporary or permanent) [shall 
be entitled] to transportation (including packing, crating, drayage, temporary 
storage and unpacking) of baggage and household effects, or reimbursement 
therefor * * * without regard to the comparative costs of the various modes of 
transportation.” However, disregard of comparative costs of the various modes 
of transportation is authorized only to the extent carriers within the mode 
which would produce the lowest overall cost to the Government cannot provide 
the required services satisfactorily. In such instances the next lowest cost 
mode in which carriers can provide satisfactory service shall be used. The 
same principle shall apply in shipping household goods of civilian personnel 
when the transportation is procured and arranged by an agency of the Depart- 
ment of Defense. 


B. Distribution of Traffic 

1. Traffic shall be distributed among those qualified, originating carriers 
affording the lowest overall cost to the Government, with primary considera- 
tion being given to quality of service within this group. A qualified carrier is 
one which meets the requirements of paragraphs C.2 and C.3 below. 

2. All qualified, originating carriers shall be afforded an equal opportunity to 
compete for traffic. 

3. The transportation officer shall, as a minimum, make use of a sufficient 
number of qualified carriers to provide a reasonable assurance of adequate 
service in peak traffic periods. 

4. The extent to which qualified carriers participate in this traffic will be 
limited by area served, or current availability of transportation equipment and 
facilities. 

5. Traffic shall be distributed according to originating carrier rather than 
according to agent. When a joint carriage arrangement is utilized, shipments 
transported thereunder shall be considered as having been received by each 
participating carrier holding authority to serve the origin point. 


C. Selection of Carrier 

1. Selection of the carrier shall be in consonance with paragraph III B above. 

2. The carrier selected by the transportation officer to transport an individual] 
shipment shall be one which is authorized, willing and able to provide the re 
quired services. 

3. In determining whether a carrier is able to provide the required services 
satisfactorily, consideration shall be given to the carrier’s record of performance, 
transportation equipment, financial responsibility, and reliability. In addition, 
the carrier must: 

a. Have through ownership, lease or otherwise, a satisfactory terminal 
facility consisting of a warehouse, loading and unloading area, and office 
sufficiently near the shipping activity or point of origin of the shipment, as 
determined by the transportation officer, to permit ready inspection of the 
facility and the household goods stored or serviced therein and to otherwise 
assure satisfactory service; 

b. Have executed and filed with the appropriate officer a household goods 
service tender or other document authorized in lieu thereof; and 

ec. For shipments which may require storage in transit at destination, 
have through ownership, lease, or otherwise a satisfactory terminal facility 
at destination. 

4. Line haul, accessorial, and other identifiable charges accruing against 
the shipment shall be considered in determining the overall cost to the Govern- 
ment. 

5. The owner shall be advised he may express a preference for the use, or— 
because of prior unsatisfactory service—request the non-use, of specific carriers 
In the transportation of his household goods. 
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6. In selecting a carrier from among the qualified carriers affording the 
lowest overall cost to the Government, the transportation officer shall: 

a. Honor any request by the owner for non-use of a specific carrier, be- 
eause of prior unsatisfactory service, if another carrier is available to move 
the shipment at the same overall cost to the Government ; 

b. Duly consider any preference expressed by the owner for the use of a 
specific carrier in this category. 

D. Discontinuing Use of Carriers 

The local transportation officer or other appropriate officer or agency shall 
discontinue the use of otherwise qualified carriers for appropriate periods of 
time when those carriers have provided unsatisfactory service or committed 
deliberate unethical acts. Actions to discontinue use of a carrier at more than 
one installation shall be taken in accordance with joint regulations issued by the 
Single Manager for Traffic Management (reference (c)). 


#. Use of Storage in Transit 

When temporary storage of household goods is required in connection with 
transportation incident to a change of station, storage in transit, as defined in 
carriers’ tariffs, shall be used for this purpose except when it is clearly evident, 
after considering such factors as overall cost and liability of the carrier and 
the warehouseman, that the best interests of the Government and the property 
owner can be served only by the use of contract storage. 


IV. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. The Single Manager for Traffic Management (reference (c)) is assigned 
authority and responsibility for : 

1. Implementing this Directive by prescribing in agreement with the heads 
of the other military services, joint regulations which will include but not 
be limited to (a) service tenders or other documents authorized in lieu 
thereof, (b) other standards of service, (c) procedures for measuring and 
comparing the quality of service provided by carriers, and (d) principles and 
procedures for qualifying and discontinuing the use of carriers. 

2. Assuring compliance with the above-mentioned regulations. This will 
be accomplished through command channels of the services, by appropriate 
means, including action based on recommendations by representatives of 
the Military Traffic Management Agency as a result of staff visits to all 
installations of the military services within the United States which ship 
unecrated household goods. 

3. Service tenders or other authorized documents developed by the Single 
Manager for Traffic Management will provide that any carrier delivering 
through-bill uncrated household goods cargo to an air or ocean onerator will, 
before making such delivery and as specified in joint implementing regula- 
tions, hrrange to receive current shipping information from the Single 
Manager for Airlift Service or the Single Manager for Ocean Transporta- 
tion. The delivering carrier will report final routing action taken to the 
Single Manager for Airlift Service or the Single Manager for Ocean Trans- 
portation along with such other information as the joint implementing regu- 
lations may prescribe. 

4. Negotiating with commercial carriers and operators on all matters 
incident to the transportation of uncrated household goods within the United 
States, and between the United States and oversea areas in through bill-of- 
lading service. When the Single Manager for Traffic Management considers 
that negotiations should be conducted directly with (a) commercial air 
operators for trans-ocean transportation as a part of through bill-of-lading 
Service between the United States and oversea areas, (b) air carriers for 
Service within the United States under long-term contracts, or (¢) commer- 
cial ocean operators, he shall request the Single Manager for Airlift Service 
(reference (a)) or the Single Manager for Ocean Transportation (reference 
(b)) to conduct these negotiations. The negotiations requested will be con- 
ducted, based on such guide lines and limitations as the Single Manager 
for Traffic Management may establish. 

B. In implementing this Directive the Single Manager for Traffic Manage 
ment shall develop, with the joint participation of the heads of the other military 
services, all standards, programs and procedures relative to the transportation 
of uncrated household goods. He shall also keep the Single Manager for Ocean 
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Transportation and the Single Manager for Airlift Service informed on plans 
and other matters involving through bill-of-lading service between the United 
States and oversea areas. 

C. The implementation of this Directive will not abrogate the functions and 
responsibilities of the Single Manager for Airlift Service or the Single Manager 
for Ocean Transportation, nor, in oversea areas, of the military services or the 
unified or specified commands. 


V. REQUIRED ACTION 


Within ninety days after the date of this Directive the Single Manager for 
Traffic Management shall forward to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Supply 
and Logistics) two copies of the joint regulations issued to implement this 
Directive. Two copies of any amendments to or reissues of the implementing 
joint regulations shall be forwarded to the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Sup- 
ply and Logistics) within thirty days after distribution. 


VI, EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Directive is effective on the date of issuance. 
THoMAS S. GATES, 
Secretary of Defense. 


DECEMBER 1959. 


SUMMARY OF CHANGES IN DOD Po.ictes GOVERNING TRANSPORTATION OF 
HousEHOLD Goops 


As a result of a review of policies governing the transportation of household 
goods, a new Department of Defense Directive has been approved which: 

1. Establishes policies governing the transportation of uncrated household 
goods of both military and civilian personnel within the United States, and 
in through bill-of-lading service between the United States and oversea 
areas, when the transportation is procured and arranged by an agency of 
the Department of Defense. 

2. Assigns authority and responsibility to the Single Manager for Traffic 
Management (Secretary of the Army) for implementing, and assuring com- 
pliance with, the provisions of this Directive. 

8. Replace DOD Instructions 4500.13, “Transportation * * * Van Car- 
riers,” and 4500.21, “Transportation * * * by Freight Forwarders.” 
The principal policy changes are summarized below : 


I. DISTRIBUTION OF TRAFFIC 


A. Former Policy and Practice 

1. The policy required equitable distribution of traffic, according to destination 
State or oversea area, among carriers which had executed and filed a household 
goods service tender with the transportation officer and which were authorized 
(by law or appropriate regulatory agency), willing and able to provide the re- 
quired services satisfactorily at the lowest over-all cost to the Government. (In 
practice, shipments were usually rotated among these carriers without regard to 
differences in quality of service within this group, and tonnage or revenue re- 
ceived was equalized as sufficient traffic became available. ) 

2. Detailed records were required on traffic distribution. 
B. Revised Policy 

1. Traffic will be distributed among qualified (see IIB3 below), lowest cost, 
originating carriers, with primary consideration given to quality of service 
within this group. 

2. No records will be specified on traffic distribution. 

3. All qualified, originating carriers will be afforded an equal opportunity to 
compete for traffic. 

4. As a minimum, use will be made of a sufficient number of carriers to pro- 
vide a reasonable assurance of adequate service in peak traffic periods. 

». Participation by qualified carriers wil lbe limited by area served or cur- 
rent availability of transportation equipment and facilities. 
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II. SELECTION OF CARRIER 


A. Former Policy and Practice 

1. The carrier was selected by the transportation officer. 

2. A carrier was eligible to serve the shipping activity if it: 

a. Had executed and filed with the transportation officer a household 
goods service tender. (Factors were not specified for determining prior 
to use of a carrier, whether it could provide satisfactory service. However, 
transportation officers usually inspected the carrier's local warehouse, if 
any, and transportation equipment, and in some cases contacted other trans- 
portation officers. ) 

b. Was authorized (by law or appropriate regulatory agency), willing, 
and able to provide the required services satisfactorily at the lowest over- 
all cost to the Government. 

ec. Had a satisfactory facility nearby when the shipment was held at 
origin. 

3. The policy was silent regarding what consideration should be given the 
owner’s desires, if any, for the use or non-use of a specific carrier. (In practice 
the owner’s veto of a carrier was honored. Also, when the owner expressed a 
preference for use of an eligible carrier this was honored to the extent the re 
quirement for equitable distribution—commonly construed to mean rotation— 
could be met. ) 


B. Revised Policy 

1. The carrier will be selected by the transportation officer. 

2. The carrier will be selected from among qualified, lowest cost carriers, 
with primary consideration given to quality of service within this group. 

3. A carrier is qualified if it: 

a. Is authorized, willing, and able to provide the required services. 

b. Has executed and filed with the appropriate officer a household goods 
service tender or other document authorized in lieu thereof. 

c. Is able to provide the required services satisfactorily. (In addition to 
the terminal facilities mentioned in d below, the transportation officer will 
consider carrier’s record of performance, transportation equipment, financial 
responsibility and reliability.) 

d. Has through ownership, lease, or otherwise, a satisfactory terminal 
facility near the shipping activity or point of origin in all cases, and at 
destination for shipments which may require storage in transit at destina- 
tion. 

4. The transportation officer will duly consider the owner’s request for use of 
a earrier, if it is among the qualified, lowest cost carriers, and honor the owner's 
veto, based on prior unsatisfactory service, if another qualified carrier is avail- 
able at the same overall cost to the Government. 


III. DISCONTINUING USE OF CARRIERS 


A. Former Policy and Practice 


Carriers could be suspended for unsatisfactory service. (There were sub- 
stantial differences among installations concerning the extent to which unsatis- 
factory service would be permitted before a carrier was suspended. ) 


B. Revised Policy 
Discontinuance of the use of carriers for appropriate periods of time is man- 
datory for unsatisfactory service or deliberate unethical acts. 


IV. OTHER MATTERS 


A. Former Policy 


The former policy contained instructions concerning rate and service tenders, 
engagement of service, processing of Government bills of lading and supporting 
papers, and payment of transportation and accessorial charges for shipments 
consigned to storage in transit at destination. 
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B. Revised Policy 

These matters were not included in the new Directive because they are pro- 
cedural in nature. However, regulations of the military services which contain 
instructions on these subjects will remain in effect until replaced by joint regu- 
lations implementing this Directive. 


RETIRED PAY 


Mr. Srxes. Will you comment briefly on the retired pay equaliza- 
tion problem which has received considerable publicity in service 
magazines and newspapers. 

Mr. Finucane. Several bills were introduced in Congress last year 
which would restore the historic relationship between retired pay and 
active duty pay. You will recall, Mr. Chadian, at the time the 
Military Pay Act of 1958 was passed, that instead of using the old 
historic method of tying retired pay to active duty pay, there was a 
certain group of retired people who were eliminated from this prac- 
tice and given a flat 6-percent increase in pay. This did not meet the 
approval of many of our retired people, and through their efforts, 
and through the efforts of their friends, various legislation was intro- 
duced into the C ongress to restore the old balance. 

Last year we did not comment on this legislation. We took an at- 
titude in our Department that the Congress in its judgment could 
approach the matter in any way it liked. 

Subsequent to that time, we have changed our position and we are 
now perfectly agreeable to see this type of legislation enacted, which 
is the legislation presently before the Congress. 

Mr. Forp. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. SrKes. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. It might be well at this point in the record to show the 
trend of retirement pay costs on an annual basis for the last 10 years, 
up to and through fiscal 1960, but beyond that project what you be- 
lieve the total cost will be each fiscal year for the next 5 years. 

Mr. Frnucanr. That will be done, Mr. Ford. May I request a 
slight delay in the latter. I think it can still be put in the record. 
We have just completed an actuarial study of the cost of this pro- 
gram, and it is indeed a problem to project our estimates very far 
into the future. The study has been delivered to us and is presently 
being staffed by the services for accuracy. It will soon be presented 
to Congress. We can put in a guess now or put in the actual report 
later. 

Mr. Stxes. Give us the best information you have and complete 
your answer later. 

Mr. Forp. Yes. This information will be very helpful to many 
members in deciding what their view might be on the need or neces- 
sity for this proposed legislation and in ‘the consideration of the re- 
tirement program overall. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Military retired pay—Actual and estimated number of retired personnel and new 
ae authority, fiscal years 1950-65 








Average | New a Average New obliga- 
Fiscal year number | tional | Fiscal year number tional 
| authority authority 
1950 actual_........_- 128, 697 Beery 1 $304, 376, 499 || 1958 actual_........-_. 208, 57 $560, 961, 693 
1061 actuial............ 133, 183 324, 089, 227 | 1050 actual. ........... 222, 545 634, 542, 051 
1062 actual............ 137, 785 330, 597, 804 1960 estimate.......-. 244, 151 700, 000, 000 
1063 actual...........-. 147, 216 356, 385, 315 1961 estimate.......-- 271, 634 775, 000, 000 
1964 actual__.........-. 162, 305 386, 297, 962 | 1962 estimate.._.....- 301, 437 860, 000, 000 
1055 actual............ 174, 012 422, 102, 485 || 1963 estimate_.....--- 334, 853 955, 000, 000 
1956 actual_..........- 185, 754 478, 931,770 || 1964 estimate__....--- 71,799 | 1,060, 000, 000 
1957 actual_.........-- 192,209 | 510, 784,009 || 1965 estimate. ___.__-- 412, 281 | 1,175, 000, 000 
| 1] 
1 Includes comparative transfers from: 
Department of the Navy: 
I an = SEL SU i  trenisiisesipeelgtua en ani dempiannietis $29, 760, 000 
I ne ee ds uot ead teausobcedseieeebubsenan caeeett 2, 145, 000 
Veterans’ Administration: Air Force, Army, and Navy pensions-..-..-.--..----------- 74, 411, 125 
Rbk asbs ddd ta ler gehdboekkg wctddkatick«abbebh aaddeswds oxauwucutddecsd 106, 316, 125 


PROFICIENCY FLYING PAY 


Mr. Sixes. I think you placed a proper emphasis on the necessity 
for new action on proficiency flying pay. The thing that disturbs 
me is the amount of time required to work out a proper program. We 
on this subcommittee have been talking about the matter for the 11 
years I have been a member. We do not seem to have accomplished 
much; however, a start is being made. Do you feel we can antici- 
pate some definite, positive program within the current year? 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Sikes, at the direction of the President last 
year, we did make a comprehensive study of this. We made a lot of 
recommendations and we put into effect some highly unpopular 
changes which should effect some very radical savings in this area 
when fully implemented. 

It was Secretary McElroy’s feeling when we started this that you 
cannot go all-out. You much take as much as you can digest at one 
time. The figures I cited to you, sir, in my statement of the Air 
Force actions are very significant to me. There are some suggestions 
under study now as to ways and means of compensating people who 
have put in years of flying without the requirement of their meeting 
further flight requirements. That would save a great deal of money. 
Likewise, the requirements for flying are going to decrease. We have 
made substantial progress, Mr. C hairman. I would like to present 
to vou in more detail the progress we have made. 

Mr. Srxzs. I would be glad to have you do so. 

Will you. please also tell me in your detailed answer what, if any, 
legislation is actually required to implement your recommendations 
in this program. 

Mr. Finucane. I will, indeed, sir. The only implementation re- 
quired is a bill we have before you now which would enact into per- 
manent law something which your committee has been kind enough 
to give us on a year- to- -year basis for many years. Proficiency flying, 
as a practice and the numbers of personnel engaged therein, has been 
thoroughly reviewed during the past several months. T he problem 
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has been discussed with the White House staff and several presenta- 
tions given by the Assistant Secretary of Defense (M.P. & R.). We 
have established a clearly defined policy in this matter which centers 
— four major points: 

1. Requirements for rated officers will be reviewed and validated 
annually. Rated personnel inventories will be adjusted in line with 
requirements, and flying personnel engaged in functions not related 
to flying will be re: signed to positions ; where their skills can be more 
efficiently utilized. 

2. Only the minimum necessary proficiency flying will be permitted. 
Each service will establish procedures and controls to reduce the total 
flying activity of proficiency flyers by granting credit for administra- 
tive and support flying against periodic flying- hour minimums and 
maximums. 

3. Proficiency flying will be performed only by those who need to 
maintain flying skills for current or future assignments. Each serv- 
ice will conduct an annual screening to identify and remove from 
active flying personnel who can no longer be expected to fill positions 
requiring a rated officer. Personnel will be identified on the basis of 
age, grade, occupational specialty, flying experience, and future 
aeronautical potential. 

4. Each service will implement the provision of the Appropriations 
Act permitting the payment of flight pay without the requirement to 
fly to selected individuals, as determined by the Secretary of each mili- 
tary department, who have held aeronautical ratings for not less than 
20 years. 

Department of Defense Directive No. 1340.4, May 29, 1959. Sub- 
ject: “Proficiency Flying Programs,” sets forth in detail the current 
policy. 

Each of the services have reviewed their proficiency flying pro- 
grams in the light of the four principles set forth above and have 
issued implementing instructions. ‘These actions are summarized be- 
low for each of the services. 

AIR FORCE 


Air Force Regulation 60-2, “Annual Flying Requirements,” has 
been revised and “published, outlining the Air Force policy that flying 
time accomplished exclusively for the maintenance of individual pro- 
ficiency be held to a minimum. Individual proficiency requirements 
are fulfilled in conjunction with.administrative support and other 
type flights to the maximum extent possible, consistent with opera- 
tional requirements. Proficiency gained from administrative support 
and other type flights serves to reduce the flying hours required for 
maintaining individual flying proficiency. 

The annual screening to identify and remove from active flying 
personnel who can no longer be expected to fill positions requiring a 
rated officer has continued throughout the Air Force. The Central 
Flight Status Selection Board for 1959 was convened on December i. 
1959, and reviewed the records of 3,399 rated officers, prev iously 
identified through a screening process of all rated officers in the Air 
Force inventory. Of the officers identified through the screening 
process, over 2,100 have been selected to be removed from flying 
status. Of the number selected to be removed from flying status, 
approximately 1,850 are pilots and 250 are navigator-observers. This 
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emphasizes the continuing vigorous action which the Air Force has 
taken annually in this area. 

The Air Force has implemented the provision of the appropriation 
act which permits the payment of flight pay without the requirement 
to fly to selected individuals who have held aeronautical ratings for 
not less than 20 years to the following degree : 

(1) Pay records of all rated personnel with not less than 20 years 
rated service have been annotated so as to permit the payment of 
flying pay without flying as required by Executive Order 10152, dated 
August 17, 1950. 

(2) In addition, certain rated personnel indicated in the category 
outlined in paragraph d(1) above, will be excused from complyin 
with annual proficiency flying requirements as prescribed by AFR 
60-2. No flying hours will be programed or allocated for these 
selected individuals. The names of the individuals to be considered 
have been selected and will be submitted to the major air commands 
for review and comment prior to final evaluation by a board of officers 
to be convened at the Department of the Air Force Headquarters. 
Completion of this process is expected by February 15, 1960. 


NAVY 


In implementation of the Department of Defense directive, the 
Navy Department has reviewed and revised all current policies, in- 
struction, and regulations bearing on proficiency flying. As a result 
of the Navy’s review and submission of revised instructions, the As- 
sistant Secretary of Defense (MP & R) on September 25, 1959, noti- 
fied the Navy that the proposed instructions concerning the pro- 
ficiency flying program of the Navy Department had been reviewed 
and were approved as being consistent with Defense policy. 

In connection with implementing the provisions of the 1960 Ap- 
propriations Act permitting payment of flying pay to selected in- 
dividuals, who have held aeronautical designations for not less than 
20 years, without the requirement to fly, the Navy has established the 
following categories of naval aviators: 

(1) Category I: Aviators who have held designations as a naval 
aviator for less than 20 years and have not reached age 45 (95.5 per- 
cent). 

(2) Category II: Aviators who have held designations as a naval 
aviator for less than 20 years and have reached age 45 (1.1 percent). 

(3) Category III: Aviators who have held designations as a naval 
aviator for 20 years or more and have not reached age 45 (0.5 per- 
cent). 

(4) Category IV: Aviators who have held designations as a naval 
aviator for 20 years or more and have reached age 45 (2.9 percent). 

In addition, a reduction in maximum annual flight time permitted 
for proficiency flying by categories was made as follows: 

(1) Category I: 100 hours (no change). 

(2) Category II: From 100 hours to 60 hours. 

(3) Category IIIT: From 100 hours to 60 hours. 

(4) Category IV: From 100 hours to 0 hours if physically qualified. 

The Navy does not plan to program aircraft or operations and main- 
tenance funds to support proficiency flying for category IV aviators. 
Also category ITI and IV will neither be required to, nor permitted to 
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fly any monthly hour minimums although they are entitled to receive 
flying pay. 
ARMY 


Regulations on annual flying have been revised to reemphasize pol- 
icy requiring maximum training benefit from administrative and serv- 
ice flights. 

Steps are being taken to convene a Flight Status Review Board for 
1960 to insure that only those with a real potential are permitted to 
fly to maintain basic flying skills. 

Aviators in the category of assignments not requiring an aviation 
officer will be temporarily suspended from flying if the assignment is 
for less than 3 years and will be eliminated from the Army aviation 
if the assignment extends for more than 3 years. 

Army has no aviators who have held aeronautical ratings for 20 
years or more. 

Elimination of 5-hour local night flying requirement within overall 
15-hour night flying requirement is expected to yield flying hours for 
constructive purposes, 

In fiscal year 1960, 29 aviators were removed from flying status by 
flight status review boards and it is estimated that about 20 additional 
pilots will be removed from flying status by flying evaluation boards. 


MARINE CORPS 


Recently completed a comprehensive study of pilot requirements. 

Joint Navy-Marine Corps controls on proficiency flying established 
by OPNAV Instruction 3710.15C. 

Annual screening board was convened January 11, 1960, to review 
Marine aviators flight records. 

Provision of appropriation act permitting payment of flight pay 
without the requirement to fly to selected individuals with over 20 
years aeronautical experience is being implemented. 

As can be noted from a review of the above summaries of action by 
the services with regard to proficiency flying, the Defense Department 
is taking aggressive action in this area. 

It is estimated that the actions taken by the services potentially will 
amount to $4 to $5 million in fiscal year 1960. As new policies are 
more fully implemented in this area, the reduced operating costs in 
future years will surely reach a figure many times the fiscal year 1960 
experience. 

Legislation needed involves the enactment into permanent legisla- 
tion of the provision now contained in DOD Reptooriaticn Act 
which allows payment of flight pay without regard to minimum flight 
requirements at 20 years of designated-rated service. 

(The directive referred to follows :) 

May 29, 1959 
Number 1340.4. 
ASD (MP & R) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 
Subject: Proficiency flying programs. 

Reference: (a) Secretary of Defense memo to the Secretaries of the military 
departments, March 1, 1957, subject: “Proficiency Flying” (hereby canceled). 
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I, PURPOSE 


This directive sets forth Department of Defense policy for the administration 
of proficiency flying programs to insure that they are operated in an efficient 
and economical manner. 

II. CANCELLATION 


Reference (a) is superseded and canceled on the effective date of this 
directive. 
III. DEFINITION 


For the purpose of this directive, proficiency flying is defined as flying 
performed under competent orders by rated personnel primarily to maintain 
basic flying skills while serving in assignments where such skills would normally 
not be maintained in the performance of assigned duties. 


IV. POLICY 


A. Department of Defense policy recognizes the importance of proficiency 
flying asa means of maintaining basic flying skills. 

B. Each service will exert a continuing effort to improve the administration 
and management of proficiency flying programs. 

1. Requirements for rated officers will be reviewed and validated annually. 
Rated personnel inventories will be adjusted in line with requirements, and 
flying personnel engaged in functions not related to flying will be reassigned to 
positions where their skills can be more efficiently utilized. 

2. Only the minimum necessary proficiency flying will be permitted. Each 
service will establish procedures and controls to reduce the total flying activity 
of proficiency flyers by granting credits for administrative and support flying 

gainst periodic flying-hour minimums and maximums. 

8. Proficiency flying will be performed only by those who need to maintain 
flying skills for current or future assignments. Each service will conduct an 
annual screening to identify and remove from active flying, personnel who can 
no longer be expected to fill positions requiring a rated officer. Personnel will 
be identified on the basis of age, grade, occupational specialty, flying experience, 
and future aeronautical potential. 

4. Each service will implement the provision of the appropriations act per- 
mitting the payment of flight pay without the requirement to fly to selected 
individuals, as determined by the Secretary of each military department, who 
have held aeronautical ratings for not less than 20 years. 


V. IMPLEMENTATION 


A. The military departments will review and revise as necessary all current 
regulations, policies, and instructions bearing on proficiency flying to insure that 
they are in conformance with policies set forth in this directive. 

B. Copies of proposed revisions to regulations, instructions, and policies will 
be furnished the Assistant Secretary of Defense (Manpower, Personnel and 
Reserve) within 60 days for review and approval, together with a statement 
of plans for the implementation of this directive. 


VI. REPORTS 


Instructions for the submission of future reports to the Secretary of Defense 
will be issued separately, subject to appropriate report control action. 


VII. EFFECTIVE DATE 


The policies stated in this directive are effective immediately. 
THOMAS S. GATES, 
Acting Secretary of Defense. 


Mr. Srxes. We shall adjourn now and convene at 2 o'clock. 


SV. ____xyr 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 
MISUSE OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Secretary, we have been concerned, as you have, 
about the possible misuse of enlisted personnel who have been assigned 
to the personal staff of senior military officers. I thought you made 
a very good statement on that situation but I would like to know, for 
the benefit of the committee, what changes have been made in pro- 
cedure. I am impressed by your statement that at present less than 
2,100 enlisted personnel, worldwide, are so assigned. 

This includes 1,567 orderlies or stewards and 503 drivers. 

You might tell, if you will, who receives stewards and orderlies at 
present and what changes have been made in procedures since at- 
tention was focused on this matter a year or so ago. 

Mr. Finucane. Prior to the time Congress called our attention 
to this matter in the form of the Price committee, a four-star general 
under certain conditions was entitled to four people on his immediate 
staff, a three-star general, three; a two-star general, two; and a one- 
star general, one. 

However, we found that that was too cut and dried, and it did not 
really work that way. 

In addition, the general officer, in the practical application of these 
general policies, had to have a requirement for these personnel. In 
other Ww ords, if the general officer was not living on post and if he was 
not in command, if “he did not require a 24-hour telephone watch and 
things of that nature, he did not have them. 

I think it is fair to say, Mr. Chairman, that most of the general 
officers in the Washington area do not have enlisted aides of any kind. 

We did find, I think, some minor differences between the services 
and between the laws applying to the services; so we are publishing a 
new agreed upon directive on this subject. It is not a long directive 
and I will file it with the committee. It points out in very careful 
terms what the enlisted aide can do, what he cannot do, and what is 
considered an improper utilization of these personnel. 

I might read it: 

* * * The duties of these enlisted personnel shall be concerned with tasks 
relating to the military and official responsibilities of the officer. The propriety 
of such duties is governed by the purpose which they serve rather than the na- 
ture of the duties. Such duties must also further the accomplishment of a 
necessary military purpose * * *, 

That does away with babysitting and that sort of thing. 


* * * (b) Under such regulations as the Secretaries of the military depart- 
ments prescribe, enlisted personnel on the personal staffs of general and flag 
officers, and certain other senior officers who are in command positions, may be 
utilized for (1) providing essential services to such officers in the field and 
aboard ship; (2) duties in their quarters to assist these officers in the discharge 
of their official responsibilities to include assistance in the care of the quarters; 
and (c) the assignment of enlisted personnel to duties which contribute only to 
the personal benefit of officers and which have no reasonable connection with 
the officers’ official responsibility is prohibited; (d) nothing contained in this 
directive precludes the employment of enlisted personnel by officers on a volun- 
tary paid offduty basis * * *, 


fone is the end of the important points of the directive, Mr. 
airman. 


51112—60—pt. 3 14 
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ENLISTED PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO PERSONAL STAFFS OF SENIOR MILITARY 
OFFICERS 


Mr. Sixes. I would like you to provide for the record the compar- 
able number a year ago who were so used and the breakdown of the 
number so used a year ago, and at present, in each of the services. 

Then, if there is additional material you think will be useful to the 
committee to help clarify any possible misunderstanding on this 
situation, will you also include it ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. We will dothat, Mr. Chairman. 

If I may, I would like to volunteer something. 

We are moving into another area of substantial interest with respect 
to the employment of military people in commissary stores, and we 
will have some very positive results shortly. Also, the directive I 
just read should cover the off-duty employment of military personnel 
in the officers’ open messes. We feel that we have made substantial 
progress in the last year. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

Mr. FINUCANE. Personal staffs are authorized certain general and flag officers 
in all services, and a very limited number of colonels and captains in the Air 
Force and Navy. Officers authorized personal staffs hold key positions, and 
generally positions involving command functions in the field. 

The enlisted personnel concerned are drivers and orderlies in the case of the 
Army and Air Force, and drivers and stewards in the case of the Navy and 
Marine Corps. The numbers of these enlisted men authorized for personal staffs 
are as follows: 


Army Navy Marine | USAF | Total 
Corps 
Orderlies or stewards - ie re 396 637 | 89 445 1, 567 
DWE esi Pa eee at 151 30 | 1197 | 125 | 503 





! Includes 172 drivers assigned to Navy fleet commands, 


The foregoing authorization reflects assignments, in general, a year ago and 
currently. oe fluctuation has occurred or is expected to occur in these figures 
from year to yea 

The purpose os the personal staff is to assist the senior officer in discharging 
the responsibilities of his position. This assistance is generally in the form 
of relieving him of countless details of an administrative nature associated with 
his position and rank in order that he can devote a maximum amount of time 
and effort to more important military matters. 

An orderly, steward, or driver on a personal staff is a necessary, respected 
member of the military profession. Almost without exception he is a selected 
man who is serving voluntarily in his assignment. His status and prestige 
derive from this selection to a position of trust and confidence and his close and 
personal association with his senior officer, and not from the nature of some of 
the duties he may perform. 

Department of Defense Directive 1315.9, “Utilization of Enlisted Personnel 
on Personal Staffs,” dated February 2, 1960, was recently issued to provide 


policy guidance on this subject. (The directive referred to will be found on 
p. 259.) 


Mr. Stxes. Mr. Sheppard ? 
Mr. Sueprarp. No questions. 
Mr. Srxes. We will take a short recess for a House call. 


(A short recess was taken.) 
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Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley? 
Mr. Rizey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Secretary, you have given us a very interesting statement con- 
taining many valuable facts. I am sure that this will be of great help 
to the committee. 

I notice you have stressed the fact that you can reduce the personnel 
in all of the services because of modernization of weapons, increased 
efliciency, and things of that nature. 

Is it not reasonable to suppose that a potential enemy has done the 
same thing and that our relative position possibly has been weakened 
when we reduce our defense posture too much? Would you com- 
ment on that ? 

Mr. Finucane. I would, Mr. Riley. I would be delighted to do so. 

The number of people that are required to do certain jobs will vary 
quite a lot between the services. The number of people we have in the 

Army are pretty well determined by our oversea commitments and 
international agreements with our allies. The number of people 
required in the Navy will be a very carefully worked out balance 
between requirements for the people at sea and the 1 requirements to 
man the shore establishments. A general look forward is needed to 
estimate what types and quality of people they will need for their 
POLARIS system versus a cruiser system. We expect dramatic dif- 
ferences in manning requirements in the coming years. 

[ think it is interesting to note that within each service, except the 
Army and Marine Corps, and I have already explained this justifica- 
tion for these strengths, there is a good deal of tugging and hauling 
between the opinion of the personnel people and the opinion of the 
production and : veapons people as to proper manpower requirements. 

We saw the Navy, for example, in the preparation of this huge 
budget which is presently before you, spend about 2 2 months analyzing 
a different set of : assumptions almost every day in order to determine 
their manpower requirements. They finally came up with what they 
think is the best balanced package they can arrive at, and it has been 
approved by the Chiefs. The Air Force used the same lengthy process 
to determine its personnel structure, 


BALANCE OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Rirxy. Do you feel that we have a balanced personnel as be- 
tween the Army, Navy, and the Air Force, that would give us a good 
strong defense team? I mean by that, an operational team ? 


Mr. Finucane. I believe that very deeply, Mr. Riley. 
Mr. Ritey. You do? 


Mr. Finucane. Yes. 
TRANSFER OF NIKE UNITS TO ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Rirry. I notice that the antiaircraft batteries being transferred 


to the NIKE system in the Army are being transferred to the Na- 
tional Guard units, some of them. 
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Just how many of them are to be transferred to the National Guard 
that would affect the personnel of the Army and the personnel of 
of the National Guard. 

Mr- Finucane. There is no question, Mr. Riley, that they would 
have an effect. I think, however, that the effect would probably be 
relatively small in numbers, in terms of the 400,000 we have under 
consideration. 

I would like to present for the record, if I possibly could right now, 
the number of men assigned to a battery and the number of batteries 
we now have. 

Colonel Dickens. The total to be transferred, I do not have right 
here. 

Mr. Finucane. I will provide it for the record. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

TRANSFER OF ARMY NATIONAL GuARD NIKE-AJAX BATTERIES TO THE ON-SITE 
PROGRAM 
1. Number of batteries to be transferred : 


A total of 76 NIKE-AJAX batteries are to be transferred according to the 
following schedule: 


a i a i a ee 36 
ie eae ea Ne 8 ee 4 
I ee a caer ners eee + 
URINE ese Se er, ere es ke Ne 4 
eT een che a ea th ag ok opt ae Pt ek ole 4 
a se a a ie a ke 4 
I a cn ni aici gain egnseisaniaibanenesin gan 4 
eased pcianelascoenieumnion 4 
an PO 2 nee S OSE oe ae oe et he ek 4 
en WU wD tots ee ee es es hee bs Sat oe 8 

a a i 76 


2. Number of men in a battery: 

There are 93 men in a NIKE-AJAX battery and 95 men in a NIKE-HER- 
CULES battery. This manning level represents 84 percent of full TOE, 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Colonel Dickens. The total number of battalions is 34. 

Mr. Ritey. We have 34 here to be transferred and I understand that 
19 of them will be more or less on active duty; is that the program! 

Mr. Finucane. Activated, sir. I cannot give the exact mechanics 
of it, but I understand that they have people on standby at all times. 


STATUS OF READINESS 


Mr. Ritey. Would the guard be in a position to man these batteries 
on a comparative short notice ? 

Mr. Frxvucane. Yes, indeed. They would have little value if they 
could not. 

Mr. Ritey. What would be the time element in which they could be 
in a position to— 

Mr. Finucane. To be absolutely accurate, I would like to have you 
ask the Army. In general, I believe that we have a certain manning 
nucleus who are civilian technicians standing by daily and while on 
guard drill pay status. They are rapidly mobilized as a battalion. 

Colonel Dickens. They are ready immediately. 
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Mr. Finucane. The nucleus and everybody would be aboard in a 
matter of minutes, but I would rather have it accurate for you. Iam 
not in the operations of the Army and I have not kept up with it. 

(Further information on this subject follows :) 


ALERT PROCEDURES FOR ARMY NATIONAL GUARD ONSITE NIKE BATTERIES 


The minimus manning requirements of Army National Guard onsite missile 
units are met by Army National Guard technicians who are also required to 
occupy TOE positions in the missile units. 

One Army National Guard battery out of every four onsite in each defense 
area maintains a 15-minute alert status the same as the Active Army. Tech- 
nician personnel are immediately available on the site and are capable of con- 
ducting effective fire until the remainder of the unit is assembled. 

One other Army National Guard battery in the defense is on standby to as- 
sume the 15-minute alert status if for any reason the scheduled alert unit be- 
comes inoperative. Personnel to meet minimum manning requirements for these 
units are immediately available on site during normal duty hours and are subject 
to 30 minutes recall during nonduty hours. 

The remaining 50 percent of the units in each defense are on a 3-hour alert 
status and carry out normal maintenance and training requirements during duty 
hours and minimum crew is available within 3 hours during nonduty hours. 
These are the same alert requirements as those maintained by the Active Army. 

Current experience through test alerts indicates that over 60 percent of an 
entire unit can be on site within 3 hours after an alert has been called. 

Alerting procedures are standardized in formal alert plans which utilize both 
public news media and commercial means of communication. The primary 
means of communication is by telephone, utilizing the chain of command system. 


Mr. Ritxy. Eventually there will be 34, but some of them will be 
more or less on a standby basis and 19 of them will be on emergency 
call ? 

Mr. Finucane. They will all be on emergency call and they will all 
be integrated in NORAD. 

Mr. Rirxy. What is the difference between the 19 and 34? 

Mr. Finucane. Thirty-four is the ultimate objective and 19 repre- 
sents the ones in place. 

In other words, this is a phase-in program and 19 out of 34 will be 
in place by the end of 1961. 

Mr. Rirey. The professional Army will be assigned other duties as 
these duties are assigned to the National Guard, is that the purpose? 

Mr. Frnvcane. Partially that, sir, and partially there is the fact 
that many of these installations are brandnew installations. T hey do 
not replace something already there. 

Mr. Ruey. I see. 

Mr. Forp. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Ritey. Yes, sir. 


ARMY PERSONNEL RELIEVED FOR OTHER DUTIES 


Mr. Forp. Is there any indication, or could you supply for the rec- 
ord, how many active duty Army personnel will be relieved, if any? 

Mr. Finucane. We will supply that, Mr. Ford. 

(The information semua follows: :) 


NUMBER OF ACTIVE ARMY PERSONNEL RELIEVED 


The NIKE-AJAX batteries are the only batteries being transferred to the 
Army National Guard. When the transfer has been completed, there will be a 
total of approximately 7,400 Active Army personnel relieved for other duties 
(300 officers, 300 warrant officers, and 6,800 enlisted men). 
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TRANSPORT TYPE SQUARDONS BEING ASSIGNED TO NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Ritey. I notice on page 6 of your original statement, Mr. 
Secretary, that certain transport-type squadrons are being assigned 
to the National Guard and that the MATS personnel are going to 
train aircrews and technicians. 

Could you briefly tell us something about the number of transport 
squadrons that are going to be assigned to the Air National Guard 
and how that will affect the MATS personnel or Air Force? 

Mr. Fixvucane. There will be six C-97 four-engine aircraft trans- 
ae type squadrons assigned to the Air National Guard. There will 
ve two in California, one in Minnesota, one in Tulsa, Okla., one in 
Schenectady, N.Y., and one in Manc hester, N.H. 

The personnel for the squadron are from former fighter squadrons 
and the mission will be to augment the MATS air lift e: ipability. 

Mr. Rirey. Are these six tr ansport squadrons the only ones that 
are going to be assigned for transportation units, or do you have 
others programed to phase in like your NIKE squadrons? 

Mr. Finucane. That is all we now have programed of the four 
engine aircraft, Mr. Riley. We also have some squadrons of two- 
engine aircraft in the Air Force Reserve which will be utilized for 
continental use without flying over the ocean. They offer a con- 
tinental U.S. airlift capability. 


CAPACITY OF C-97 AIRCRAFT 


Mr. Ritey. Either on or off the record, how many people can the 
C-97’s carry ? 

Colonel Isennowrr. A big number. It could fly 80 to 90 fully 
equipped troops overseas. It is a big plane. 

Mr. Ritry. Plus some equipment ? 

Colonel Isenuower. Yes, light equipment. 

Mr. Rirey. Is that a fairly modern plane? 

Colonel IseNnower. Yes, sir. 


REACTION TIME OF TRANSPORT SQUADRONS 


Mr. Ritey. How quickly can these squadrons perform if they are 
called on ? 

Colonel Isennuower. They can perform on an immediate basis. 
They will be on the same basis as the Air National Guard runway 
alert system that we have had for several years in the air defense 
mission. They will be on immediate call, the same as the trans- 
port squadrons in the active Air Force. 


SCIENTIFIC PERSONNEL 


Mr. Ritey. On page 10 you discuss the hiring of scientists, Mr. 
Secretary, and if I understand you said that about 8,000 are needed, 
but so far you have been able to engage about 5,000, and that you 
could use as many as 3,000 more. 

Do I get the right impression there ? 

Mr. Finucane. Very close, Mr. Riley. We did hire 8,000 in 1959 
and the 5,000 figure was the number we hired in 1958. We had 
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2,000 scientific and engineering posts that had been empty for 30 
days or more as of December 1, and we would like to fill them. 

Mr. Ritxy. Two thousand ? 

Mr. Fryucane. Two thousand. 

Mr. Rizey. Are these people available? Why is it that they have 
not responded? Better jobs somewhere else ? 

Mr. Finucane. No, I do not think that is entirely so. On a defini- 
tive basis, I would have to show you a very large study we have; but 
it is a matter of hiring the right scientists and engineers for the right 
jobs. In other w ords, a chemist would be no good in an electronics 
job and the physicist might not be very good in a mechanical engi- 
neering job. 

It is a matter of matching the man to the job. At the moment 
we have what they call hard- ‘to-fill jobs for about 2,000 scientists and 
engineers which we could use if we had them. 

Mr. Rie. Has that proven to be a deterrent to any of the services, 
this lack of getting sufficient scientific people ? 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Riley, I am sure it does not contribute to any 
lack of readiness, if that is what you mean. It is not hurting the na- 
tional military effort. I think the only way you can gage a program 
like this is to look for progress, and in 1 year we were able to recruit 
3,000 more than we had gotten the year before. The Congress this 
last year gave us an additional 158 positions for experienced scien- 
tific and engineering people at very good salaries, even in this day 
and age, of from $19.500 to $19,000. 

We are making real progress by studying the problems and work- 
ing at them. I think our universities are graduating more scientists 
and engineers with advanced degrees each year. 

Mr. Ritey. I think they are pl icing more stress on it, too. I have 
one final inquiry. 


EFFECT OF REDUCTION IN FLYING HOURS 


Do you have any studies which would show the effect. of the reduc- 
tion in flying hours on our actual pilots by restricting them to 100 
hours a year? Does that affect their proficiency in any way ? 

Mr. Finucane. Our problem has been to cut down the flying in the 
proficiency area, partic ularly of the piston-type-engine planes. and of 
the older men who probably will not’ be active combat fliers any 
more. We feel that if we can limit them to certain numbers of hours, 
it will not reduce the efficiency of the flying force because we do not 
anticipate that they will be flying operational missions again. 

These pilots are flying in a ‘profic iency status and this does not in- 
clude the men that are in the fighting units. This does not include 
the pilots of SAC or TAC or any of the interceptor units. 

Mr. Rirey. It in not include the people—— 

Mr. Finucane. These are the people in the Pentagon and other 
places not actively flying in an operational cockpit seat. 

Mr. Ritey. The impression was that they were. 

Mr. Finucane. No; these are just. the proficiency flying people. 

Mr. Rirey. I am greatly relieved to find that out. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rirey. I am happy to yield to my colleague from Alabama. 
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Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, on page 21 of your statement you say 
that the Air Force, in the current fise al year, has reviewed the records 
of all of the rated officers and identified 3.399 for special board action. 

Would you explain that in a little more detail? What type action 
was it, and what-was the reason for the action ? 

Mr. Finucane. The reason for the action is that the Air Force, 
after careful study by a special board, decided to take those officers off 
rated status and flight pay, to take them off the rolls of the active 
aviators. Our aviators, as you know, get an extra emolument if they 
fly so many hours each month and comply with certain other require- 

ments. 

When a man gets on in years a little bit and he follows a pattern of 
his career which probably will not again entail combat flying, let us 
say he becomes a logistician or he becomes an engineer of. some kind, 
and probably will not be back, he is likely to be removed from the 
flying rolls. 

A lack of efficiency could take him off the flying rolls, as well as the 
man’s own desire. That also could take him off the flying rolls. 

In any case, the records of some 70,000 rated officers in the Air 
Force were reviewed and 3,399 of these officers were considered by the 
special board which recommended that 2,100 should be removed from 
the flying rolls and no longer be allowed to fly and no longer be eligible 
for the monthly flight pay. 


REDUCTION IN NUMBER OF ELIGIBLES FOR PROFICIENCY FLYING 


Mr. Anprews. Do you anticipate that there will be a sizable redue- 
tion in the number of people eligible for proficiency flying during fiscal 
1961 ? 

Mr. Frnvcane. It is our objective for various reasons to have as 
little flying done as is possible by the man who, under normal condi- 
tions, will never again lead active military aircraft into combat. 

Mr. Anprews. Do you have an arbitrary age limit for that type 
man ? 

Mr. Finucane. No, we have not, and the man, up to date, has been 
able to stay, if he otherwise qualifies, until his retirement. 

We do not want an arbitrary age limit because many of our senior 
commanders are required as active flight leaders, and indeed it isa 
requirement, that our senior commanders maintain their flight status 
to command task forces, and so forth. 

What we want is a selective thing. We want to arrange, and we are 
now studying the problem, not to penalize those presently on. board 
who have served long years. We are studying various ways to accom- 
plish this now, and one of these ways is the one which TI reported to 
you this morning. It provides that after 20 years, I believe, the man 
can get his flight pay without flying at all. So, there is no require- 
ment for him to go out and take an ‘airplane and fly so many hours a 

month to keep ¢ getting his flight pay. 

We have under study various other aspects of the problem which 
might soften the blow, shall I say, to some of our rated people, as we 
call them. 
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DECISION TO REDUCE THE GUARD AND RESERVES 


Mr. Anprews. Mr. Secretary, did your office have anything to do 
with the decision to reduce the size of the Army Nationa] Guard and 
the Army Reserve? 

Mr. Finucane. It had this much to do with it: After the decision 
on the strengths was made by the process of decision making which I 
outlined this morning, my office wrote the annual guidelines for both 
the National Guard and the Reserve and delivered them to the Army. 

Mr. Anprews. You plan to reduce the guard and the Reserve dur- 
ing fiscal year 1961 4 

Mr. Frnvcane. That is the policy at the moment, sir. 


CONTRACT CIVILIAN EMPLOYEES 


Mr. Anprews. You stated that at the end of fiscal year 1961 you ex- 
pected to have 1,048,347 civilian employees in the Defense Depart- 
ment ¢ 

Mr. Frnucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would tell me, if you can—and if you 
cannot, supply it for the record—how many contract civilian ae 
ees will be employed by all branches of the service in addition to the 
1,048,347 ¢ 

Mr. Frnucanr. We will try and get a report on that. 

(The information requested will be found on p. 216.) 

Mr. Frnucane. Of course, the contract employee does not work for 
the Department and much of our contract work is being done with 
research and development programs of universities and similar agen- 
cies. It would be difficult but we have—and I want to be as careful 
as I can with you—initiated some requests to try to ascertain exactly 
that fact. How close we will come or how accurate we will be, I do 
not know. 

I think that in some of our major operations, like flight training, 
which we do by contract, and some others, we can get a good idea. 

Mr. Anprews. All contract employees who are paid by the con- 
tractors who receive money from the Defense Department would be 
civilian employees of the Defense Department even though they are 
working for a contractor? 

Mr. Finucane. No; they would be employees of the contractor. 

Mr. Anprews. I understand that, but they would be paid by De- 
fense appropriations ? 

Mr. Finucane. Indirectly, yes, by public funds. 

Mr. Anprews. For all practical purposes, they would be civilian 
employees of the Defense Department? 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Would you say that all the employees of Martin Co.—I do not 
know how many there are now, because I believe Martin has no busi- 
hess except with the Defense Department—— 

Mr. Anprews. No, but I am thinking of the contractors who have 
contracts with the Air Force for training. 

Mr. Finucane. We can give you that. 
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Mr. Anprews. I would like to know the total number of contract 
civilian employees who are paid with Defense appropriations. Try 
to get a true picture of the total number of civilian contracts. 

In my opinion, even though they are kept on a separate list from 
the Department of Defense, they are in truth and in fact civilian 
employees of the Defense Department by contract. 

(The information follows 


CONTRACT EMPLOYEES 


The Department of Defense and its field activities do not keep recurring 
reports on the total number of employees employed by contractors doing business 
with DOD. Such a reporting system would be very costly. Compilation of 
existing data was initiated about January 15, 1960. The information will be 
furnished to the committee when available. 


RECRUITING COSTS 


Mr. Anprews. Could you tell us something about the cost of re- 
cruiting ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I wish you would furnish for the record the cost for 
the last 5 years for your recruiting program. 

Mr. Frnucane. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Recruiting costs for enlisted Regulars (excluding examining and processing costs) 











| Depart- | Marine 
Fiscal year | ment of Army Navy Corps Air Force 
Defense | 
| 
Dollar cost per man recruited: | 
TR oe oe a cay See eee $98 | $122 $83 $167 $79 
a at ee eee ee ; 127 141 153 140 j #8 
dc aeele | 140 139 | 203 146 106 
_ SECs a Pee eae 157 134 158 | 280 | 145 
| RE A TI PIONS onl 154 141 154 | 204 152 
Rental cost: 
_ eR it a ea eee | 620, 660 317, 748 13, 197 1, 806 287, 900 
1956 ai Be a | 544, 948 | 272, 734 21, 299 3, 492 247, 423 
1957 __ - ep Sacadkaviubhuceaertuvesuyaednt 649, 562 328, 687 26, 350 11, 500 283, 025 
ea ances viel aceite | 695, 961 367, 217 23, 264 14, 900 290, 580 
1959. __- Tena occa eaeete ee 843, 519 441, 167 29, 237 27, 658 | 345, 457 


The overall increase in recruiting cost is attributable in part to the increased 
cost of personnel and other operating costs (as demonstrated by the increase 
in rental cost) but for the most part is attributable to the emphasis placed on 
recruiting higher caliber personnel with specific skill potential. Evidence of the 
effectiveness of this effort may be noted from the fact that the number of per- 
sonnel recruited in the lowest mental category was 45 percent less during the 
first half of fiscal year 1960 than for the same period in fiscal year 1959. 

Another measure of improved recruiting is the increase in the proportion of 
new recruits in each service signing up under long-term enlistment contracts (3 
years in the Army and 4 years in the other services). 

Between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1959, Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
all significantly increased the proportion of long-term regular enlistees. Army 
went from 24 percent in fiscal year 1957 to 49 percent in fiscal year 1959, and 
Navy from 40 percent in 1957 to 46 percent in fiscal year 1959. The improvement 
has been particularly sharp in the case of the Marine Corps which recruited 79 
percent of its new personnel for 4-year terms in fiscal year 1959 as contrasted to 
only 9 percent, 2 years earlier. In the Air Force, virtually all new enlistments 
were for 4-year terms throughout this period. 
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COMBINING OF RECRUITING EFFORTS 


Mr. AnprRews. Have you given any thought to combining the re- 
cruiting efforts of the services? 

Mr. Finucane. We have studied it in the past, and are still study- 
ing it. Incidentally, our cost last year was $154 per recruit. We have 
tried it and we have found out that the competition is healthy among 
the four services. It does not usually result in duplicating of rental 
offices because most of the recruiting is done within Federal buildings, 
and I guess in many cases within the same office. 

After the recruiting has been accomplished, the investigations and 
examinations and further processing of the enlistee are accomplished 
in the community operation. 

Mr. Anprews. You say last year the cost was about $150 ? 

Mr. Frnucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. AnprEws. For each man recruited ? 

Mr. Frnucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Is that true of all of the services? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. That is an average. In 1959 it is $154; 
1960, $161. 

We will get it for you for the last 5 years. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all. 

I wish you would put in there the amount of rent that each service 
pays. 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. I know that in most cases you do occupy Government 
quarters. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Mr. Anprews. But I know of many places where private quarters 
are used, 

Mr. Finucane. Would you like the overall figures? 

Mr. Anprews. If you have them. 

Mr. Finucane. $843,519 for all services. 

The Army runs a little over half, $441,000, and the Air Force is 
the next largest with $345,000. 

Mr. Anprews. What year? 

Mr. Finucane. 1959. 

Mr. Anprews. 1960 would be about the same amount? 

Mr. Finucane. 1960 is about the same amount. 

Mr. Anprews. Thank you, gentlemen. 

(The complete report on this subject will be found on p. 216.) 

Mr. Rirey. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford? 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL TRENDS AND REPORT ON RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Forp. Mr. Chairman, these two booklets, one of which is en- 
titled “Recent Enlisted Personnel Trends” dated December 1959, and 
the other the “Annual Report of the Secretary of Defense on Reserve 
Forces” dated January 1960, are two well-prepared documents and I 
think very helpful pubtications. 

Is it feasible to include these in the record? They are not too long. 

Mr. Srxrs. It appears to me that this is rather valuable informa- 


tion and while it is a little lengthy, it would be valuable to include 
this in the record. 
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Mr. Forp. I think it would be most beneficial because it includes 
chart material that ought to be in the record to show trends in almost 
every category involving personnel. 

(The two booklets follow :) 


RECENT ENLISTED PERSONNEL TRENDS 


DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE 


December 1959 (Revised) 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 
Foreword. 
I. Enlistment trends: 
New enlistments. 
Longer term enlistments. 
II. Reenlistment trends: 
Reenlistment rate trends. 
Reenlistment rates by occupational group. 
New enlisted intakes, DOD. 
III. Personnel quality: 
Experience level. 
Mental quality. 
Disciplinary trends. 
IV. Summary and conclusions: 
Major personnel accomplishments. 
Appendix table. 
FOREWORD 


A wide range of programs has been initiated by the Department of Defense 
in the past several years to strengthen the quality and experience level of the 
military force. This report on trends in enlistments, reenlistments, and per- 
sonnel quality has been prepared to aid in appraising the overall effectiveness of 
these programs. 

The charts presented in this report are limited to key personnel indicators 
available for the Department of Defense as a whole. They are designed for 
analysis of trends in the past few years rather than for purposes of interservice 
comparison. More detailed information on personnel developments in the mili- 
tary services is available in the separate reports and congressional testimony of 
each of the military departments. 


Kry ProcgraMs AFFECTING ENLISTED PERSONNEL, FISCAL YEAR 1957-59 
LEGISLATIVE 


Military pay bill (Public Law 85-422, June 1958). 
Authority to raise induction standards (Public Law 85-564, July 1958). 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


Improved enlistment and retention standards. 
Jarly releases of low-potential personnel. 
Retraining and education programs. 


I, ENLISTMENT TRENDS 


Army enlistments up sharply 

The trend in Regular Army enlistments provides a significant indicator of the 
military manpower recruitment market, since—unlike the other services—the 
Army has been in a position to accept all qualified applicants for regular enlist- 
ment without quota limitations. 

Between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1959, initial regular enlistments into 
the Army rose more than 60 percent, as shown in the upper panel of the opposite 
chart. This was a major factor in the reduction of Army inductions from 
179,000 in fiseal year 1957 to 111,000 during the past fiscal year. 
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In the other military services, as shown in the lower panel of the chart, re- 
cruitment has been adequate to meet requirements for new personnel throughout 
this period. Enlistment trends in these services have, therefore, been governed 
by year-to-year changes in intake requirements rather than by recruitment 
capability. 


New Enlistments “ 


(IN THOUSANDS ) 


REGULAR ENLISTMENTS IN ARMY HAVE RISEN SHARPLY 


ARMY 





1957 1968 1060 
FISCAL YEARS 


ENLISTMENTS IN OTHER SERVICES HAVE MET CURRENT NEEDS 


AIR FORCE 
123 


MARINE CORPS 


REQUIRED 
ACTUAL 


30 





1957 1958 1969 1957 1958 1959 
FISCAL YEARS 


1957 1958 1959 


1 
a FIRST ENLISTMENTS IN THE REGULAR COMPONENT OF A SERVICE. 


Longer term enlistees account for an increased percent of new intakes 

Another measure of improved recruitment capability is the increase in the 
proportion of new recruits in each service signing up under longer term enlist- 
ment contracts. The opposite chart shows, for each service, the percentage of 
these longer term enlistments in relation to total new enlisted intakes from all 
sources (regular enlistments, reserves, draftees). 
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Between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1959, Army, Navy, and Marine Corps 
all significantly increased the proportion of longer term regular enlistees. The 
improvement has been particularly sharp in the case of the Marine Corps, which 
recruited 79 percent of its new personnel for 4-year terms in fiscal year 1959 
as contrasted to only 9 percent 2 years earlier. 

In the Air Force, virtually all new enlistments were for 4-year terms through- 
out this period, except for a small number of 3-year enlistments of women. 


Longer-Term Enlistments as Percent of 
Total New Enlisted intakes 
FY 1957—1959 
ARMY —3 Years NAVY — 4 YEARS 


PERCENT PERCENT PERCENT 
1 OOF ] 1007" sg 1 1090 











acent ARINE CORPS —4 Yrs AIR FORCE — 4 Years 


PERCENT 5 PERCENT 
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II, REENLISTMENT TRENDS 


Reenlistment rates higher in all services 


The first-term reenlistment rate—the proportion of qualified personnel re- 
enlisting upon completion of initial enlistment tours—provides a sensitive index 
of retention capability. 

As shown in the accompanying chart, the Department of Defense average rose 
from about 25 percent in fiscal year 1957 to 30 percent in fiscal year 1959. All 
services experienced a net improvement in first-term reenlistment rates between 
these 2 years. 
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The differences in level of reenlistment rates among the services shown in the 
accompanying chart result from a variety of factors, including differences in 
conditions of service and in the grade and occupational structure of the four 
armed services. For example, the lower first-term reenlistment rate in the 
Marine Corps is related to the fact that the Marine Corps requires a considerably 
smaller proportion of noncommissioned officers—and, therefore, has a smaller 
relative requirement for career personnel than other services. 


Reenlistment Rate Trends 


FIRST-TERM REGULARS 
FY.1957 — 1969 





sor DEPT. OF DEFENSE 
| 





1957 1958 1959 





1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 


sof AIR FORCE [wer] «6580p MARINE CORPS ee | 
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| 
| | | 








1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 


Reenlistment rates up in critical skills but still below optimum levels 


The improvement in reenlistment rates between fiscal years 1957 and 1959 has 
been shared by all major skill categories. Particularly significant are the 
increases in the rates for electronics and for the ground combat occupational 
group. (Annual reenlistment rates for each occupational group by service are 
shown in the appendix table.) 

Despite this improvement, reenlistment rates in certain technical and combat 
leadership skills were still below the “optimum” rates required for a properly 


balanced career force in these fields.’ In Department of Defense, as a whole, 
Grebennatianempennaeh 

1The “optimum sustaining” rates by occupational group are based on estimates submitted 
by the armed services to the Defense Advisory Committee on Professional and Technical 
Compensation in 1956. 
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the average first-term reenlistment rates in fiscal year 1959 were below optimum 
levels in electronics, other technical and ground combat. Among the individual 
services, reenlistment deficits were more widespread in Army, Navy, and Marine 
Corps than in Air Force. 

In order to correct imbalances in the skill structure, resulting partly from 
these differences in reenlistment rates, each of the services has undertaken pro- 
grams for retraining and reassignment of qualified career personnel from gur- 
plus to shortage skills. 

The program of enlisted proficiency payments, concentrated in the technica] 
and combat leadership skills, should further help in reducing shortages of quali- 
fied career personnel. 


Reenlistment Rates By Occupational Group 
FY 1957, FY 1959 


(FIRST TERM REGULARS, DEPT. OF DEFENSE) 
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Improved retention has reduced enlisted personnel turnover 


A substantial reduction in required intakes of new personnel has been one [| 


of the direct benefits resulting from the uptrend in enlisted retention. 
As shown on the chart, total new enlisted intakes averaged about 100,00 
lower in fiscal years 1958 and 1959 than in 1957. About half of the reductiol 
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- was due to the strength reduction during this period. However, the remainder, 
“A averaging about 50,000 per year, was directly due to the increase in enlisted 

retention rates since fiscal year 1957. 

Similarly, projected intakes in fiscal years 1960-63 are estimated at about 

. 60,000 less per year than would have been required under 1957 retention 

experience. 
- These reductions in needs for new personnel are the combined effect of in- 
al creased reenlistment rates and of longer terms of service. 
li- 

NEW ENLISTED INTAKES, DOD 
(THOUSANDS) 
ESTIMATED ANNUAL REDUCTIONS 
DUE TO IMPROVED RETENTION 
ACTUAL 
} 
FY 1957 FY 1958-59 FY 1960-63 
(AVG) (AVG) 
Ill. PERSONNEL QUALITY 
Overall experience level has been raised 
The general improvement in enlisted retention since fiscal year 1957 has 

one | resulted in a more seasoned enlisted force. At the beginning of fiscal year 1957, 

only 34 percent of all enlisted personnel in the armed services were career per- 
000 sonnel with 4 or more years of service. By the end of fiscal year 1959, this 
‘ion proportion had risen to 46 percent. 


51112—60—pt. 315 
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The separate trends by service are shown in the accompanying chart. Differ. 
ences in experience level among the services are due to many historical factors p 
as well as differences in their career personnel requirements. p 


Experience Level 


PERCENT OF TOTAL ENLISTED PERSONNEL WITH FOUR OR 
MORE YEARS OF SERVICE, FY 1957-1959 


MARINE 
CORPS 
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Mental quality higher ’ Di 
As shown in the top panel of the accompanying chart, all services have sub | 

stantially reduced the percentage of new intakes from mental group IV—the | re 

lowest acceptable mental group. These reductions were made possible by enact 

ment of Public Law 85-564 (authorizing increases in induction standards), and pa 

by higher standards of enlistment under revised Department of Defensé an 
icies. . re 
In addition, intensive efforts have been made to screen out personnel with im 


dd 
limited potential for training and performance in required military skills | 
During fiscal year 1958, over 100,000 low-potential personnel were separated 
under special early release pro Standards of reenlistment we 1 


lov 
inder special early release programs. §&§ re also gel re 
erally tightened, based on aptitude and performance criteria 
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er- The combined result of these measures has been a consistent increase in the 
ors proportion of higher quality personnel on active duty as shown in the bottom 
panel of the chart. 


Mental Quality 
REDUCED INTAKES OF MENTAL GROUP IWs, AND... 


(Group IWs as percent of total new intakes ) 
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. Disciplinary cases down sharply 
sub- | 


the The improvement in personnel quality has contributed directly to a major 
reduction in disciplinary problems. 


t- : Sap : ™ . : 
a 3etween fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 1959, court-martial rates in the De- 
ens partment of Defense dropped by about one-fifth, absentee rates by one-fourth, 


and the prisoner population by more than two-fifths. These trends are directly 
related to the elimination of marginal personnel from the force, as well as to 
improved disciplinary methods. 

In addition to direct benefits, such as reductions in disciplinary facilities, the 
lower rates reflect—in a broader sense—a higher degree of morale and combat 


gen readiness in the enlisted force as a whole. 
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Disciplinary Trends 











m 
C0 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE, FY 1956 - 1959 
(Rates per 1,000 strength) a 
e} 
ABSENTEES (AWOL)* (annual rates) pi 
qi 
A 
re 
1956 1957 1958 1959 
COURTS MARTIAL (annual rates) R 
66.9 ( 
64.3 
Di 
Ar 
1956 1957 1958 1959 (prelim) ty 
} 
M 
PRISONERS (end of year) 
Ai 
1956 1957 1958 1959 =~ 
* Dete not aveileble for Merine Corps. 
A 
IV. SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
The preceding charts have indicated a substantial improvement in the capa- 
bility of the armed services to attract and retain qualified personnel. | s 
Specifically : = 
Recruitment capability has improved, as evidenced by the sharp rise in Army nn 
enlistments. g 
First-term reenlistment rates have generally increased, including significant we 
gains in both technical and combat leadership skills. g 
The enlisted force has become more experienced, with the overall proportion = 
of career personnel rising from one-third to more than two-fifths. Se 
Mental quality is definitely higher in all services, as a result of reduced group Se 
IV intakes and more selective retention policies. A 
And, there has been a gratifying reduction in disciplinary rates. rr 


In evaluating these trends, it is not possible in all cases to differentiate be 
tween the effects of particular personnel programs and other factors, such as the 
economic recession of 1957-58. It is, however, the considered judgment of the 
armed services that recent military personnel legislation and the various ad- 
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ministrative actions taken to strengthen the quality of the enlisted force have 
contributed materially to this improvement. 

Moreover, not all of the beneficial effects of the 1958 pay bill have yet been 
reflected in recent experience. For example, the enlisted proficiency pay plan 
is being implemented over a 4-year period beginning in fiscal year 1959, and 
experience to date has necessarily been too limited to assess its full impact. 

Despite encouraging progress, it is evident that there is need for further im- 
provement in several areas: Retention rates and manning levels are still inade- 
quate in a number of skill groups. Also, despite the improvement in recruitment, 
Army must still rely upon 2-year inductees for one-half of its new enlisted intake 
requirements. 

MAJOR PERSONNEL ACCOMPLISHMENTS 


Improved recruitment. 
Higher reenlistment rates. 
Increased experience level. 
Better mental quality. 
Fewer disciplinary cases. 


APPENDIX TABLE 


Reenlistment rates for first-term regulars by major occupational group, fiscal years 











1957-59 
| | 
Adminis-| Mechan- 
Fiscal year | All oceu- | Ground Elec- Other trative ics and Crafts | Services 
pations | combat | tronics | technical and repair- 
| clerical men 
Department of 
Defense: | | 
Sa ci spaseesity mite ‘ 24.7 19.9 20.6 24.5 28.4 25.9 26.3 31.4 
es oes. at 27.6 21.3 24.8 23.2 27.0 32.2 29.7 34.5 
PRR Cetweekicade 30.0 24.6 26.8 27.2 34. 6 32.3 33.4 $7.5 
Army: | | 
1957. - . -| 18.9 22.8 9.9 13.3 14.5 17.8 18.7 26.1 
cn cnccabaatel 7.2 21.5 12.9 10.3 12.8 16.2 14.0 24.1 
Se 21.5 30.0 15. 4 15.5 15.7 19.0 16.0 29.5 
Navy: 
Di anacn “i TO lavbdewawas 11.1 18.0 16.6 15.1 17.3 30.4 
Pcie didaxcwanel a hs ee cia ells 16.3 24.9 27.2 23.4 23.6 42.3 
a -| SW Bitzi casacas 19. 4 26.8 28. 6 23.7 24.4 52.2 
Marine Corps: | 
i 17.0 16.7 11.3 7.0 18.0 23.4 18.5 17.8 
Shs ~t3 ddabaeeé 24.2 | 20.9 19.8 25.7 29.0 34.1 28.3 24.9 
ee | 20.2 18. 2 15. 5 22.7 23.8 24.7 25. 7 22.1 
Air Force: 
eens deeieeril |) 29.3 35.9 42.8 35.0 37.7 45.6 
BB in ere ae SE Whciuwaetuatin 32.8 33.6 35. 6 45.9 52.0 49.5 
Mss tess iss | CE iesmcen 4 37.0 35.7 52.7 50.1 59.7 47.1 








ANNUAL REPORT ON RESERVE FORCES TO THE PRESIDENT AND TO 
THE CONGRESS FOR FISCAL YEAR 1959, JANUARY 1960 


TABLE OF CONTENTS 


Section I. Missions and objectives of the Reserve. 
Section II. Efforts to promote understanding of laws relating to the Reserve 
forces. 
Section III. Current status and progress made in strengthening the Reserve 
components during fiscal year 1959. 
Section IV. Facilities situation. 
Section V. Screening and critical skills. 
Section VI. Overall estimate of state of readiness as of June 30, 1959. 
Section VII. Summary. 
Appendix A, Extracts from pertinent laws and executive orders. 
Appendix B. Charts and statistical tables: 
1A. Reserve strength. 
1B. Ready Reserve strength. 
1C. Reserves in paid status. 
2A. Trained status of the Ready Reserve. 
2B. Ready Reserve training participation. 
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3A. Ready Reserve in paid training. 

3B. Ready Reserve in unpaid training. 

3C. Ready Reserve not in training. 

4A. Enlistments in special enlistment programs. 
4B. Enlistments in the critical skill program. 

5. Unsatisfactory Ready Reserve participation. 
6. ROTC programs. 


SECTION I. MISSIONS AND OBJECTIVES OF THE RESERVE 
A. Mission 

The mission of the Reserve components is to provide trained units and quali- 
fied persons available for active duty in the Armed Forces in time of war or 
national emergency, and at such other times as the national security requires to 
fill the needs of the Armed Forces whenever, during, and after the period needed 
to procure and train additional units and qualified persons to achieve the planned 
mobilization, more units and persons are needed than are in the Regular 
components. 

B. The objectives are: 

To maintain trained Reserve forces capable of fulfilling rapid mobilization 
requirements. 

To provide units complete with trained personnel and suitable equipment, 
capable and ready for immediate use as augmentation to the Active Forces for 
either selective expansion or limited or general war. 

To provide trained individuals to fill specific needs of the Active Forces. 

To provide additional trained units and individuals required for the phased 
expansion of the Active Forces. 


SECTION IJ. EFFORTS TO PROMOTE UNDERSTANDING OF LAWS RELATING TO THE 
RESERVE FORCES 


During fiscal year 1959 the Department of Defense continued to devote con- 
siderable time and effort in publicizing laws relating to the Reserve Forces and 
the resultant Reserve programs of the Armed Forces. 

More than 52,000 copies of the booklet “It’s Your Choice” were mailed in 
response to requests from high schools, colleges, church groups, civic groups, 
and individuals. The Advertising Council continued to support this successful 
information campaign through December 1958 via radio, television, newspapers, 
and magazines. All services distributed pamphlets describing in detail their 
individual programs. Units and individuals of the Reserve were kept informed 
by newsletters and pamphlets. In addition special motion picture trailers 
aimed at informing young men about their military obligation were prepared 
and distributed. 


SECTION III.—CURRENT STATUS AND PROGRESS MADE IN STRENGTHENING THE RESERVE 
COMPONENTS DURING FISCAL YEAR 1959 


A. Reserve components of the Army 

The current force structure for the Army’s Reserve components was approved 
by the Secretary of the Army on September 24, 1958. Of the 1,448,000 in the 
Ready Reserve, 700,000 (400,000 Army National Guard and 300,000 Army Re 
serve) were assigned in a paid status to organized units of the Army National 
Guard and the Army Reserve; and 748,000 are individual reinforcements to 
bring the Active Army and Reserve component units up to full strength upon 
mobilization. The force structure, as contained in detail in the Reserve forces 
troop basis (dated March 31, 1959) is generally as follows: 


Army National Guard: Army Reserve: 
21 infantry divisions 10 infantry divisions 
6 armored divisions 13 training divisions 
8 armored cavalry regiments 2 maneuver area commands 
11 infantry battle groups 1 infantry battle group 
183 combat type battalions 2 engineer amphibious support 
35 noncombat type battalions brigades 
72 major headquarters (brigades, 63 combat type battalions 
commands, ete.) (excludes 53 noncombat type battalions 
52 State headquarters) 138 major headquarters (brigades, 


commands, etc.) 
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The foregoing units supplemented by the required combat and service support 
units and detachments total 4,497 and 4,386 company size units and detachments, 
respectively, in the Army National Guard and Army Reserve, plus 748,000 indi- 
vidual Army Reserve reinforcements. 

Army National Guard 

As of June 30, 1959, the federally recognized strength of the Army National 
Guard was 399,427 (excludes 4,609 in the inactive guard) including 37,884 offi- 
cers and warrant officers and 361,548 enlisted men. This compares with a 
June 30, 1958, strength of 394,329 made up of 37,942 officers and warrant officers 
and 356.387 enlisted men. 

During fiscal year 1959, 6 additional air defense artillery missile battalions 
were federally recognized bringing the number of federally recognized units 
of this type to a total of 84. As one of the primary goals during fiscal year 
1959 the Army National Guard missile battalions continued to train for the 
mission of taking over certain NIKE sites from the Active Army. These units 
will take active part in the Nation’s air defense by serving on a round-the-clock 
basis as an integral part of the air defense system. The training objectives of 
the past fiscal year were met. Two battalions had assumed operational control 
of their sites by June 30, 1959, and five additional battalions had taken over 
operational control during the first quarter of fiscal year 1960. 

Of 274 separate battalions in the troop basis, 273 were federally recognized 
as of June 30, 1959, compared with 280 on June 30, 1958. Additional federally 
recognized units as of June 30, 1959, included 540 separate headquarters, com- 
panies, and detachments of 689 authorized in the troop program. At the same 
time last year, 558 of the 612 units authorized in the troop basis were federally 
recognized. 

Exclusive of reenlistments, enlisted procurement totaled 101,509 during fiscal 
year 1959. Of this number, 23,856 were men with prior service and approxi- 
mately 47.798 were entering military service under the six months training 
program. Reenlistments totaled 68,519 representing 73.6 percent of those whose 
terms of enlistment had expired. 

The Army service school program for the Army National Guard was 93 per- 
cent accomplished during fiscal year 1959. <A total of 7,572 officers and enlisted 
men receiving training in courses which varied in length from 1 week to 10 
months. The program fell short of its goal, primarily because States which 
had not accepted the new troop allotment on February 10, 1959, were not per- 
mitted to submit applications until they accepted the troop allotment. Emphasis 
was placed upon the training of officers in basic and advanced courses and the 
Command and General Staff College and the training of enlisted men as non- 
commissioned officers. Also during fiscal year 1959, 1,547 guardsmen were 
enrolled in courses conducted by Army commanders. 

Army National Guard personnel who cannot avail themselves of the oppor- 
tunity to secure resident training are continuing their enrollment in extension 
courses administered by the Army service schools. In fiscal year 1959, the en- 
rollment of officers and warrant officers in extension courses continued to 
rise, with 30,217 enrolled at the end of the year. This represents an increase 
over last year from 66 percent of officer strength to 80 percent. Because en- 
listed men can no longer qualify for a commission solely on the basis of the 
precommission extension course, the enrollment of enlisted men in the extension 
course program continued to decrease. The fiscal year closed with 14,171 guards- 
men enrolled, compared to 20,039 at the close of the preceding fiscal year. 

Also during fiscal year 1959, increased emphasis was placed on officer candi- 
date schools. Four additional States established officer candidate schools dur- 
ing the year, bringing the total to 42. The Continental Army Command con- 
ducted special abbreviated OCS courses during the winter and summer months 
at both the U.S. Army Infantry School and the U.S. Army Artillery and Missile 
School. A total of 431 guardsmen received officer candidate training in the 
U.S. Army schools during the year and 3,000 candidates were enrolled in State 
officer candidate schools. 

Army National Guard aviation again set new records in aviation strength 
and flying hours during fiscal year 1959. At the close of the year, 1,260 aviators 
were on flying status and 843 aircraft were assigned. A total of 140,732 flying 
hours were recorded. 
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Army Reserve 


As of June 30, 1959, the Army Reserve portion of the Ready Reserve totaled 
1,008,837, including 298,642 authorized pay in drill units, 15,531 undergoing 6 
months’ training (including nonunit ROTC officers), 36,000 who had participated 
in other paid training, and 658,664 who did not participate in Reserve training 
but were subject to recall to active duty in the event of mobilization or national 
emergency. 

In January 1959, the commanding general, USCONARC, directed that all 
troop program unit officers of the Army Reserve become branch and MOS 
qualified in order to retain their unit assignment. Officers becoming qualified 
through Army extension courses must complete a minimum of 80 credit hours 
each year until completion of the course in which enrolled, in order to be con- 
sidered as maintaining satisfactory progress. At the close of fiscal year 1959, 
there were 55,549 personnel of the Army Reserve participating in the extension 
course program. In addition, as of February 28, 1959, there were 22,858 en- 
rolled in the Army Reserve school system. 

The Army Reserve aviation training program has reached an all-time high 
in aviator strength and flying hours flown. Strength has increased approxi- 
mately 400 percent during the last 3 years. A total of 654 aviators on flying 
status flew approximately 36,000 hours during fiscal year 1959. 

Forty-six military districts have been consolidated into 13 U.S. Army Corps 
(Reserve) leaving only the military districts of Oklahoma, Arkansas, and 
Louisiana. This consolidation has resulted in a strengthening of command and 
supervision of Reserve units and a concomitant savings of personnel and funds. 


B. Naval Reserve 


The Navy’s Reserve component on June 30, 1959, had a total strength of 
727,727. This total is composed of the following elements: Ready Reserve on 
inactive duty, 541,036; Standyby Reserve, 143,302; and Retired Reserve, 43,389. 

Within the statutory limit of 2.9 million ready reservists allowed in the Re 
serve components of all military services, the Navy’s share assigned by the 
Secretary of Defense is of an order of magnitude of 530,000, not including those 
on active duty. This strength was attained for the first time during the summer 
of 1958 and the Ready Reserve throughout fiscal year 1959 has been subject to 
stringent screening in order to maintain this component in the neighborhood 
of its ceiling. This screening process is effectively improving the qualitative 
structure of the Ready Reserve. 

The Navy’s Selected Reserve program during fiscal year 1959 progressed 
satisfactorily and the concept is proving to be a means of significantly improv- 
ing the responsiveness of the Naval Reserve. Full implementation of this 
program by the end of fiscal year 1961 is considered feasible. 

The Selected Reserve forces provide a readiness and capability within the 
Naval Reserve for immediate response to an attack upon the United States. 
In meeting this need, they also provide a capability for rapid augmentation of 
the Naval Establishment through a wide range of lesser declared emergencies. 

They are planned in two categories : 

Category A.—Forces planned for specific D-day requirement, with personnel 
in a drill-pay status, in order to maintain required degree of training readiness 
and insure instant availability for active duty. These forces are presently 
planned within a strength of 135,000 men. The actual on-board drill-pay strength 
during fiscal year 1959 averaged 123,900. 

The presently planned goals are: 

An antisubmarine warfare component of 20,000 reservists to man and deploy 
51 destroyer/escort ships and 41 fleet-size antisubmarine warfare air squadrons. 

A mine warfare component of 350 reservists to man 11 minesweepers for 
harbor defense. 

An active fleet augmentation component of 88,150 reservists for immediate 
assignment to ships and aviation units of the active fleet to bring these elements 
to full war strength. 

A fleet support activities component of 16,000 reservists to activate or augment 
activities which directly support the fleet. 

A Shore Establishment component of 10,500 reservists to activate or augment 
activities and functions of the Shore Establishment vital to eflet support, se- 
curity, and to initiate full mobilization. 
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Category B.—¥orces planned for specific high-priority-phased requirements; 
normally requirements that must be met within the first 30 days of mobilization. 
These forces are presently planned to achieve within an allowed strength of 
117,000 men, not in drill-pay status but preselected for specific assignments, 
the following: 

Man reactivated ships of the reserve fleet, 56,000. 
Provide additional fleet and Shore Establishment support—CONUS/over- 
seas, 61,000. 

Category A selected reservists are all participating in organized training 
programs in drill-pay status. Category B selected reservists may participate 
in training programs in nonpay status or may be in the active status pool. 

The active status pool consists of personnel not engaged in organized training. 
Most of these personnel are ready reservists but a limited number of standby re- 
servists, active status, also are included. The majority of personnel in the 
active status pool have had 2 or more years of extended active duty. They will 
contribute the bulk of the naval reservists required during the first 3 months of 
mobilization. 

In partial mobilization, requirements for naval reservists will be met from 
the active status pool or from the Selected Reserve, the latter being on a selective 
basis as required by the specific emergency. 

As of June 30, 1959, 45 of the ultimate goal of 51 Naval Reserve training ASW 
ships had been assigned to the antisubmarine warfare surface program, and 
Reserve crews activated, though not fully recruited, in 36 of these ships. Against 
a goal of 41 fleet-size antisubmarine warfare air squadrons, there were at the 
end of fiscal year 1959 36 squadrons formed with assigned crews in the Air 
Reserve program. These ships and aircraft with their Reserve crews will pro- 
vide the active fleet with urgently needed additional ASW elements upon mobili- 
zation. All personnel of the Selected Reserve assigned to a drill-pay status will 
ultimately hold mobilization orders, which become automatically effective in the 
= of full mobilization or upon initiation of hostility against the United 

tates. 

In the air programs, special emphasis has been placed on providing firstline 
aircraft for the antisubmarine warfare squadrons. All fighter and high-speed- 
attack squadrons are equipped with jet aircraft. Antisubmarine warfare heli- 
copters have been assigned to the ASW squadrons and at the end of fiscal year 
1959 over one-half of the helicopter allowances were filled with helicopters hav- 
ing antisubmarine warfare capabilities. The remainder were trainers and util- 
ity models. 

Escort vessel (DE) type ships assigned to the Reserve Training Command 
augmented by Active Fleet ships cruised surface reservists during this reporting 
period. Additional destroyer (DD) type ships are being assigned to the Reserve 
Training Command in connection with the Selected Reserve program as they are 
released from Active Fleet service. These additional ships will appreciably 
increase the effectiveness, readiness, and afloat training capabilities of the Re- 
serve program. 

Participation by reservists in actual fleet operational exercises during fiscal 
year 1959 was significantly increased and highly successful. Reports by fleet 
commanders of fleet readiness and capabilities of the units so engaged were 
particularly favorable, and, in several cases, with regard to both surface and 
air units, were especially commendatory. 

The requirements of the Naval Reserve are under constant study and review 
and are carefully related to the actual needs of the naval service when it would 
be necessary to expand during a period of mobilization. Attention to the quality 
of the Naval Reserve strength is accordingly essential and reflects its true re- 
sponsive capabilities. During fiscal year 1959 the efforts in this respect have 
been substantial, and as the implementation of the Selected Reserve program 
progresses, further improvement in quality will be achieved. In the organiza- 
tion of the Reserve all possible consideration is given to the various circum- 
stances under which Reserve Forces may be needed, and present plans are com- 
patible with each such envisaged situation. In addition, the overall Naval Re 
serve program is now being comprehensively examined by a study group of the 
Office of Analysis and Review, Office of the Secretary of the Navy. This group 
is studying and analyzing each element of the overall program separately, and 
as individual segments are completed, report is made and recommendations taken 
under immediate consideration for implementation. 
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C. Marine Corps Reserve 

Progress made in strengthening the Marine Corps Reserve in fiscal year 1959 
was primarily of an organizational nature as follows: 

Plans were completed to reorganize the structure of the drill pay in fiscal year 
1960 (primarily through redesignation of existing units and table of organiza- 
tion changes) to bring it more in line with the present structure of the Fleet 
Marine Force. 

Plans were completed to make multiple drills mandatory for all units par- 
ticipating in 48 annual drills beginning in fiscal year 1960. 


Continuation of the annual screening of the Ready Reserve 


The status of unit and individual equipment of the ground reserve continues 
to be satisfactory. Unit manning levels have eliminated to a great degree the 
necessity for having full allowances of unit equipment on hand; however, full 
allowances are available when required and requisitioned to support training, 

Modernization of equipment in use for training is continuing. During fiseal 
year 1959, the Marine Corps Reserve received their full allowances of the best 
available medium tanks of the same type as are being used by the Active Marine 
Corps. Tank recovery vehicles have been authorized and issued to tank units 
and Ordnance field maintenance companies: 155-millimeter gun units currently 
possess full-tracked, self-propelled weapons: 60-millimeter mortars have been 
replaced with an allowance of 81-millimeter mortars. 

Individual equipment required for the training of the aviation component is 
satisfactory. The Reserve air control squadrons are operating the latest FMF- 
type radar. Their overall supply status is considered to be excellent. The 
majority of the fighter and attack squadrons are equipped with jet aircraft. 
These aircraft were considered to be satisfactory in both types and number dur- 
ing the year. The low availability of suitable helicopters hindered the training 
of the Reserve helicopter squadrons and hampered participation in the various 
air-ground exercises scheduled during the year. 


D. Reserve components of the Air Force 


Programs of the Air Force Reserves are tailored to fit and tie into specific Air 
Force war requirements. During each war planning cycle, major commands 
and the Air Staff review both unit and individual portions of programs for the 
Air National Guard and Air Force Reserve to insure that all aspects are alined 
with needs. Elements no longer required are eliminated and new requirements 
are met by revisions in programs; thus the structure of each component is flexi- 
ble to the dictates of determined requirements : 

The current structure of the Air Force Reserves is as follows: 

The Air National Guard, consisting entirely of units, encompasses 24 tactical 
flying wings consisting of 12 fighter-interceptor, 8 tactical fighter, and 4 tactical 
reconnaissance wings; 10 flying support type units (4 medium troop carrier 
squadrons, 5 light aeromedical transport squadrons, and 1 light air transport 
squadron) ; and 115 nonflying support units consisting primarily of communica- 
tions, aircraft control and warning, tactical control, and weather units. 

The Air Foree Reserve includes both units and individuals. The units re- 
quirement consist of 14 medium troop carrier wings and 1 assault troop carrier 
wing: 5 air rescue squadrons: and 40 nonflying support type units, including 
medical, communications, and logistics units. The individual requirement con- 
sists of mobilization assignees especially trained to meet the requirement of the 
major air commands. 


Air National Guard 


Fiscal year 1959 was a year of continuous progress for the Air National Guard. 
During this period nine tactical squadrons converted to more modern equip- 
ment, including one squadron converting to the F—100’s. Two other squadrons 
converted from conventional trainers to tactical jets. This action completed the 
program of converting the tactical squadrons to an all-jet force. Flying training 
objectives were accomplished with units flying over 465,500 hours, pilot pro- 
ficiency increased and the aircraft accident rate dropped to a new low for the 
Air National Guard. This improvement has been realized by various means. 
One of the most important of which has been the growth in air technician sup- 
port, which has resulted in better aircraft maintenance, improved supervision 
over flying operations, and an improved flying safety program at the unit level. 

The Air National Guard aircraft inventory on June 30, 1959. totaled 2.409. 
This figure represents 92 percent of the 2,629 aircraft authorized. The inven- 
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tory includes 1,764 jet fighters, 195 jet reconnaissance, and 218 jet trainers. 
Three hundred and eighty-nine of the assigned aircraft are classified as first- 
line equipment. 

During the year, 14,184 personnel completed training courses at Air Force 
service and technical schools. Included in this number were 10,692 airmen who 
completed the Regular Air Force basic military training course. Also, 400 
pilots completed the course of instruction at the Air National Guard Instru- 
ment School. These pilots were comprised of recent graduates of the basic 
course and pilots from jet squadrons who had not previously attended a formal 
instrument flight course. In addition, all pilot trainees upon completion of 
basic pilot training completed advanced training in their applicable field, i.e., 
fighter-interceptor, tactical fighter, and tactical reconnaissance. Supplemental 
training, such as mission employment, and other specialized exercises were used 
extensively to further individual and unit readiness to perform assigned missions. 

Communications-electronics and weather units received a considerable quantity 
of modern equipment and participated in more realistic and effective training. 
Plans were implemented for expansion and modernization of the two aircraft 
control and warning squadrons participating in the full-time radar air defense 
of Hawaii. Significant progress was made toward the establishment of joint 
utilization of the air control and warning radar sites located at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and Denver, Colo. A new special communications squadron was activated 
at Maxwell Air Force Base, Ala., bringing the total number of communications- 
electronics units to 74. Another weather unit was also activated at Terre Haute, 
Ind., for a grand total of 30 such units. 

With the exception of the communications-electronics and weather (C.-E. & W.) 
units, Air National Guard activities report approximately 90 percent of mission 
and training equipment on hand. The C.-E. & W. force as a whole possessed 
approximately 80 percent of their equipment authorizations for individual and 
unit training. One of the major objectives in this regard was to authorize for 
training that equipment which qualitatively satisfied the requirements for D-day 
mission accomplishment. Quantitatively, the equipment was authorized only in 
minimum amounts necessary to meet adequately the needs of effective training 
operations. 

The officer and airmen personnel objectives were not quite met, falling short of 
the programed goal by 3 percent. Anticipated gains were not fully achieved due 
primarily to the elimination of excess personnel created by reorganization. 
Some States raised enlistment requirements thereby reducing input source; cer- 
tain other units were selectively recruiting for personnel with needed skills: 
and several units have delayed recruitment pending construction of training 
facilities. Even though programed strength goals were not met, retention of 
airmen increased from 52 percent in fiscal year 1958 to 59 percent in fiscal year 
1959 and reenlistment from 78 percent to 84 percent. Of the gross gains realized 
during the year, 71 percent were nonprior service enlistees of which the greatest 
numbers were 18% and older. The influx of this more stable older age group con- 
tributed in raising the retention and reenlistment rate in the Air National Guard. 


Air Force Reserve 


The troon carrier units have attained numerically very close to the aircraft 
needed to fill out the 45 squadrons. The air rescue squadrons have received all 
of their aircraft as of the date of this report. There are, however, some minor 
problems concerned with the equipping of these organizations. 

During this fiscal year, the last three squadrons in the troop carrier program 
Were activated: the 337th at Bradley Field, Hartford, Conn.: the 706th at 
Barksdale Air Force Base, Shreveport, La.: and the 78th at Bates Field, Mobile, 
Ala. This now completes the activation of all squadrons in the 15-wing troop 
carrier program. 

The level of manning in the Air Force Reserve reached its highest peak during 
this period as a direct result of an improvement in assignment policies for obli- 
gated reservists. Except in the area of medical manning, the level reached the 
point where reserve manning can contribute, to a maximum extent, to the unit 
and individual augmentation of active force units. Ready Reserve units, capable 
of indenendent operations, are manned at an acceptable wartime level. Factors 
Which have contributed to an improvement in reaction time for mobilization 
of the Air Force Reserve: 

Emergency orders: During this implementation period, emergency orders (so- 
called vest pocket orders) have been issued to all ready reservists for whom an 
immediate wartime requirement exists. These orders are triggered by radio 
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and television announcements, and become effective on either that date or another 
date specified in the order, but always within 30 days of the declaration of an 
emergency. 

An Air Force manual on mobilization of the Air Force Reserve was published 
and distributed shortly before this reporting period and implementation was 
accomplished during fiscal year 1959. This manual, for the first time, is an all- 
inclusive compilation of actions required both before, during, and following a 
mobilization period. These actions have placed the Air Force in the best possible 
position to effect the rapid mobilization of the force. 

The year was marked by several significant actions to strengthen the individual 
training program of the Air Force Reserve. 

The first increment of the new Air Reserve Center course “Staff Develop- 
ment” was completed on schedule. Though this course did not actually enter 
the center currieulum until the fall of 1959, its production represents years of 
planning and preparation. When finally completed, the staff development course 
will provide the Air Force Reserve officer with a 4-year instructional program 
of professional military subjects integrated with a program of current studies 
dealing with fast emerging problems of the national security. 

During the year, over 4,000 officers and airmen attended active duty schools 
covering a wide range of courses of various lengths. The school training pro- 
gram was characterized by proportionate increases in technical courses and 
greater utilization of courses conducted by the Army, Navy, and other Federal 
agencies. 

The year also saw a significant increase in enrollment in the Extension Course 
Institute of the Air University. Over 39,000 Air Force Reserve officers and 
airmen were participating in this type of training on June 30, 1959. Extension 
courses provide one of the most economical and effective means of maintaining 
proficiency in a large number of career areas. Under revised training policies, 
supervisors of mobilization assignees may now require enrollment in these 
courses when needed to increase the individual’s skill in his Air Force specialty. 

The high state of training attained by Reserve navigators assigned to the navi- 
gator training squadron program was maintained throughout the year. Though 
still utilizing the TC—47 aircraft, the approximately 1,000 officers in this program 
again demonstrated their exceptional qualifications during the third annual 
Reserve navigation competition held in May 1959. Performance of these re- 
servists during their annual active duty tours with the Military Air Transport 
Service is graded against the same standards applied to active force navigators. 

Sixteen Air Reserve training wings were established directly below the num- 
bered air forces of the Continental Air Command. These wings provide a new 
echelon of command resulting in increased training supervision of the individual 
training program. 

A very important action which has had considerable bearing on the operational 
readiness of the troop carrier units occurred right after the first of the calendar 
year. This action concerned the “Swift Lift” (alert augmentation of active 
force airlift requirements) allocation of airlift which has increased from ap- 
proximately 20 to 40 aircraft over the past year. This allocation provides 50 
percent or some 20 aircraft to the support of the Army; 25 percent to Air 
Materiel Command for the purpose of airlifting outsized cargo, principally jet 
engines: 15 percent to Air Defense Command deployments, and the balance of 
10 percent being allocated to other missions as assigned by Air Force Head- 
quarters. The aircraft allocated to the support of the Army has given the 
troop carrier units training in the type of mission which otherwise has been most 
difficult for them to obtain. This is particularly true of the two western wings 
since it has been very nearly imnossible for them to obtain this training during 
their summer encampments at Boise, Idaho; far removed from Fort Campbell, 
Ky., and Fort Bragg, N.C. These two western wings, by using this allocation 
of “Swift Lift,” are reaching now an acceptable degree of training in aerial 
drons. 
oe other developments contributed toward strengthening the Air Force 

eserve. 

The implementation of the Air Reserve technician plan for all 35 troop carrier 
locations was accomnlished by end fiscal year 1959. Over 76 percent of author- 
ized positions were filled. 

During fiscal vear 1959, all Air Force Reserve troop carrier wings were re- 
organized to conform to the organization structure and strengths of Tactical 
Air Command’s troop carrier wings. This reorganization permits maximum 
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mobility and adopts the maintenance procedures and organization in use in the 
Active Force troop carrier units. 

Nine aeromedical evacuation units and 10 casualty staging units were acti- 
vated during the last quarter of fiscal year 1959 as programed. ‘These are all 
new units to the Air Force Reserve force structure. 


E. Coast Guard Reserve 


On June 30, 1959, the Ready Reserve not on active duty numbered 2,796 
officers and 28,421 enlisted personnel which represents approximately 80 percent 
and 87 percent respectively of the Ready Reserve mobilization requirements of 
the Coast Guard. 

The shift from recruit type training to rate training in Reserve training units 
which commenced during the previous year was virtually completed by June 
30, 1959. All units have been assigned specialty rates to train according to 
mobilization requirements and within the capabilities of the available facilities. 
Participation in the annual 2 weeks’ active duty for training by members of 
the Reserve units as well as other ready reservists within budgetary limita- 
tions was continued throughout the year. Training duty was offered with regular 
operating units, ashore and afloat, and at specialty training schools in addition 
to other special programs. The following are examples of these programs: 


Command administration, Norfolk, Va. 

Officer indoctrination, Coast Guard Academy. 

Officer indoctrination, Base, Alameda. 

Advanced Firefighting and prevention, Queen’s College, New York. 
Engineman school, Groton Training Station. 


As in the past, the Navy made training billets available to the Coast Guard 
in their programs and more than 200 enlisted reservists underwent training 
at instructor training schools and 33 other Navy specialty schools. 

Individual districts carried out port security training at appropriate facilities 
and 11 Coast Guard ships made fifteen 2-week cruises during July and Auzust 
for training of vessel augmentation unit personnel. 

The growth in the number of organized training units continued through- 
out the year with the commissioning of 45 new units for a total of 190 units 
as of June 30, 1959. Although the majority were port security and vessel 
augmentation units, additional communications (rescue coordination) units 
were established at three locations and electronics specialty units at four loca- 
tions. An aviation ground support unit was organized in Miami during the year 
as a prototype and is expected to be duplicated in other districts in the future. 
Another innovation was the formation of a volunteer merchant marine safety 
unit in Boston which trains personnel for marine inspection billets. It is 
planned to expand this program to cover all districts during fiscal year 1960. 

The enlisted 6-month program continued to be the principal source of re 
servists and 3,550 men were recruited during the year. Initial recruit train- 
ing for these enlistees has been continued at Cape May, N.J., and Alameda, 
Calif., receiving centers with advanced port security training being provided 
for the Cape May graduates at the Groton, Conn., Training Station. The U.S. 
Coast Guard cutters Dexter and Unimak continue to provide sea phase train- 
ing of the west coast and east coast recruits, respectively. 

Both officer and enlisted personnel are briefed fully on the Reserve program 
during the readjustment interviews upon release from active service and efforts 
to influence them to affiliate with the Ready Reserve program have enjoyed 
moderate success. There are approximately 2,300 veterans of one type or an- 
other in drill pay status. Recruiting of ex-servicemen netted approximately 
490 enlistees, all of whom were assigned to participating units. 

Reserve officer procurement was accomplished through the officer candidate 
program, a direct commission program and the transfer of a limited number 
of resignees from the regular service. The 6-month program for officers was con- 
tinued throughout fiscal year 1959 with the acquisition of approximately 150 
young men. Since fiscal year 1957, 125 of these officers have completed 6 months 
of active duty for training and despite various factors which might prevent 
them from attending drills regularly, there are currently 110 assigned to units. 
The remainder are satisfactorily participating in other phases of Ready Re- 
serve training. There were 109 additional officers undergoing this training as of 


June 30, 1959, and it is expected that the program will be continued dependent 
upon future requirements. 
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There were 175 direct commission officers procured for assignment to train- 
ing units during the year. 

A comprehensive revision of Reserve regulations is being undertaken during fis- 
eal year 1960. 
SECTION IV. FACILITIES SITUATION 


A. Reserve components of the Army 


Army National Guard 


The Army National Guard placed 92 construction projects under contract in 
fiscal year 1959. Of these, 72 were for complete armories, and the remaining 20 
projects were expansions, conversions, rehabilitations, or motor vehicle storage 
buildings. The cost to the Federal Government for these projects was $11,- 
600,000. As of June 30, 1959, this makes a total of 1,071 armories constructed 
for which Federal funds have been provided under the authority of the National 
Defense Facilities Act of 1950, as amended. Due to the reorganization of the 
Army National Guard, 27 of these armories are now considered by the States to 
be inadequate without alterations or additions. 

The total expenditure of Federal funds for all armory construction projects 
under this legislation as of June 30, 1959, was $116,681,000. The legislation 
provides for the use of Federal funds for up to 75 percent of the total construe- 
tion cost with the State government providing the remainder. Before the en- 
actment of the National Defense Facilities Act in 1950, the several States and 
Territories had 916 armories which were considered adequate for continued use. 
These armories had been constructed without Federal assistance. However, 
only 639 of these armories are now considered by the States to be adequate. 

Due to the reorganization of the Army National Guard during fiscal year 
1959, it was necessary to proceed slowly with the armory construction pro- 
gram during the first three quarters of the fiscal year. During that period only 
41 construction projects were placed under contract. In the last quarter, it was 
possible to accelerate the program and 51 more armory projects were contracted. 
This total of 92 was 5 below the 97 armory projects programed for fiscal 
year 1959. In fiscal year 1960, 169 armories are programed as well as 17 non: 
armory projects, based on $27.2 million new obligational authority from the Con- 
gress, approximately $15 million of which it is planned to place under actual 
construction contract during the year. 


Army Reserve 

The long range constructed facility estimate for the current Army Reserve 
troop basis is 1,800 centers. There is a continuing requirement to replace leased 
and donated facilities that are inadequate due to lack of space for administra- 
tion, classrooms, storage, and maintenance and to poor locations, as well as 
high leasing and custodial expenses. The Army commanders report a total of 
925 facilitiés in this category. 

During fiscal year 1959, contracts were awarded for 86 centers and 25 addi- 
tions. As of June 30, 1959, 276 centers had been constructed, including 83 that 
were completed in fiscal year 1959. There were 115 new centers and 25 addi- 
tions under construction at the start of fiscal year 1960. 


B. Naval Reserve 
acilities in the Naval Reserve program, other than air, number 300 training 
centers and 19 training facilities. Of this number, 79 percent are class B (quon- 
set or Butler huts) or World War II wooden barracks type buildings. These 
aging structures are becoming increasingly difficult to maintain economically. 
Closely following the loss of six Naval Air Reserve training facilities in fiscal 
year 1958, through disestablishment, four additional disestablishments were 
ordered during fiscal year 1959. The Naval Air Reserve activities disestablished 
in fiseal year 1959 were: The Miami Naval Air Reserve Facility and the Naval 
Air Stations at Niagara Falls, Columbus, and Denver. The units drilling at 
these activities were decommissioned on March 31, 1959. All possible effort 
has been made to accommodate the drilling air reservists displaced by these 
actions at the remaining 18 activities of the Naval Air Reserve Command. The 
fiscal year 1959 facility losses, combined with the disestablishment actions in 
fiscal year 1958, have reduced the Naval Air Reserve program by 10 major 
activities and 73 satellite activities during this 2-year period. Greater emphasis 
on antisubmarine warfare (ASW) training, accompanied by an increase in the 
number of ASW squadrons and a corresponding reduction in the number of 
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fighter and attack jet squadrons has reduced the requirements for aviation 
facilities capable of supporting jet aircraft. 

Equipment for training the Naval Surface Reserve is assigned to training 
centers and facilities. In general, this equipment is not of the same modernity 
as similar equipment in the fleet but does serve to illustrate the basic principles 
and functions involved. Electronics installations are particularly in need of 
modernization and action is being taken to modernize the equipment particularly 
in the ASW field. However, this process will, of necessity, be slow due to 
budgetary limitations. The nature of shipboard and shore station facilities 
makes issuance of equipment on an individual basis unnecessary. Therefore 
individuals are not supplied with equipment other than uniforms to accompany 
them on mobilization. 

All Air Reserve facilities are jointly utilized with one or more Reserve com- 
ponents of the Armed Forces. Services included in this joint utilization are: 
Marine Corps Reserve, Air Force Reserve, Air National Guard and Coast Guard 
Reserve. Among the 319 training facilities and centers (other than air), 236, 
or 74 percent, are jointly utilized by one or more of the other Reserve com- 
ponents. 


Marine Corps Reserve 
Ground component 
At the end of fiscal year 1959, the Marine Corps Reserve occupied a total of 
298 facilities. This was two less than fiscal year 1958, and was a result of con- 
tinuous study of units, facilities, population densities and transportation net- 
works, which resulted in certain consolidations reducing the number of facili- 
ties required. Of the 228 training centers, the occupancy was shared as follows: 


Joint Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training centers________---_----- 157 
Joint Army and Marine Corps Reserve training center_______-_----_-_----- i 
Joint Air Force and Marine Corps Reserve training center____._-___------- 1 
Joint Army-Naval and Marine Corps Reserve training center _____------ 1 
Joint Army-Naval-Air Force and Marine Corps Reserve training center___ 1 
Federally owned Marine Corps Reserve training centers_______-__-------~ 44 
Commercially leased Marine Corps Reserve training centers____-_----_- 23 


During fiscal year 1959, certain improvements were made to training centers 
to provide more adequate facilities for the accomplishment of the mission of the 
Marine Corps Reserve. These improvements consist of the following: 

Construction of eight rifle ranges. 

Construction of six structures to provide storage and maintenance space for 
automotive equipment, engineer equipment, and artillery weapons. 

Alterations to 14 training centers to provide better facilities for training. 

Completion of eight new training centers to replace inadequate facilities. Of 
these, four were constructed jointly with the Naval Reserve and one jointly with 
the Air Force Reserve. 

The Marine Corps Reserve is closely adhering to the policy of joint utilization 
of facilities as specified by the N ‘ational Defense Act of 1950 and the Department 
of Defense policy to eliminate the use of rental property. Of the total number 
of training centers, 79.4 percent are jointly occupied with another service. Two 
commercially leased facilities were eliminated during fiscal year 1959. 


Aviation component 


Marine Aviation Reserve units are based at naval air stations and receive 
logistic support from the Navy. The facilities available and used during fiscal 
year 1959 were adequate. Four Reserve naval air stations were closed during 
the year, which necessitated the transfer of the Aviation Reserve units based 
thereon to other Reserve air stations. 


D. Reserve components of the Air Force 
Air National Guard 


Fiscal year 1959 funds in the amount of $11.5 million were utilized in the con- 
struction of facilities for the Air National Guard and in the development of plans 
for projects to be undertaken in future years. The major items constructed 
were: Two runway extensions, three hangars, six aircraft parking aprons, six 
armament storage and supply buildings, one aircraft communications and warn- 
ing (A.C. & W.) building, and four arrestor barriers. Advanced planning was 
authorized for the design of 10 arrestor barriers, expansion of 4 parking aprons, 
5 hangars, 3 A.C. & W. buildings, and 9 runw ay-taxiway extensions. 
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The 567 Air National Guard units operating as of June 30, 1959, occupied the 
following facilities: 


scandens selnianonattnitunbiees damien mnietedeinnseonennalaaale 94 
IN cn ca cence ch en ocr mere reeer ms ie em nh arn S 42 
RS eile Fete a it ee nh AD ROR LRA at a eens eee 136 


1 Includes 8 support unit flying bases; 3 permanent training sites with technical units; 
5 permanent training sites with training site detachment only. 

At the present time, 38 Air National Guard flying bases are in the joint-use 
eategory. 


Air Force Reserve 


During fiscal year 1959, a total of $5,600,000 was obligated for operational 
facilities on Reserve flying-training bases. This includes the $4 million made 
available late in fiscal year 1958 and not placed under contract until first quarter 
fiscal year 1959. At the close of this fiscal year, the 35 required troop-carrier 
bases were all operational to a satisfactory degree. The remaining operational- 
type facilities are scheduled in the Air Force Reserve long-range program for 
completion by end fiscal year 1964. 

Flying facilities are jointly utilized with the other services as far as possible 
in the interest of economy. As of the close of fiscal year 1959, the joint utiliza- 
tion of facilities was as follows: 


Bases jointly used with— Number 
enn NTT PO eo a oe iid, thks te ls nd ca db enc 19 
Sere UPI PRIN 99 3 Sk 8 a ge ela Lb ciel pane 10 
I a a i Sia a ad aaa aati ah cela in a 3 
Ua cre cell th NE pe AE a eee ae ee my a Le 5 


There were 82 Air Reserve centers (nonflying) operational during this period 
where technical nonflying training is conducted. As of the close of fiscal year 
1959, there were six facilities constructed in locations where Reserve participa- 
tion and high rent warranted such construction. The remaining 76 centers were 
located in either Government-owned or Government-leased facilities. Additional 
construction of this type facility will be dependent on construction costs, ‘and 
availability of adequate commercial or Government-owned facilities, whichever 
is in the best interest of the Government, provided participation will meet the 
prerequisites for such construction. 


E. Coast Guard Reserve 


Due to its relatively small size, the Coast Guard Reserve utilizes drill train- 
ing facilities of the other Armed Forces, primarily those of the Navy, or existing 
facilities of the Coast Guard operating units. In a few instances, space is 
leased from other Government agencies or commercial interests. 

During the fourth quarter of fiscal year 1959, the Coast Guard acquired the 
Navy Mine Warfare School, Yorktown, Va., to be used primarily as a training 
site for officer candidates and specialized 2-week annual active duty for train- 
ing for reservists. Utilization of this facility will not only provide space for an 
expanded officer candidate school program but will improve the quality and 
types of training afforded inactive reservists and, at the same time, will reduce 
adverse workload requirements of shore facilities of the Regular Coast Guard, 
where this training has been conducted in the past. The facility was formally 
placed in commission on July 3, 1959, as the Coast Guard Reserve Training 
Center, Yorktown, Va. 

In the event of mobilization, required equipment will be provided individuals 
and units by the Regular Coast Guard. 


SECTION V. SCREENING AND CRITICAL SKILLS 


A. Screening 


During fiscal year 1959 the military services and the Coast Guard continue 
their screening of the Ready Reserve, as required by the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955, in order to insure its availability for active duty during a national 
emergency. Screening covered a total of 1,972,300 reservists. The screening 
process removed a total of 495,592 from the Ready Reserve, either by transfer 
to the Standby or Retired Reserve, or by discharge. Specifically, 434,340 officers 


and enlisted men were transferred to the Standby or Retired Reserve, and 61,252 
were discharged. 
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The screening operation during fiscal year 1959 reduced the Ready Reserve 
to a strength of 2,736,593 on June 30, 1959, well below the statutory ceiling of 
2,900,000 required by law. Similarly, screening kept the total of ready re- 
servists not on active duty to 2,486,815, well within the limit of 2,500,000 ap- 
proved by the Secretary of Defense. An additional 249,778 reservists were on 
extended active duty on June 380. All reservists screened and retained were 
found qualified and available for immediate service in a national emergency. 


B. Critical skills 


Under the provisions of section 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, 
as amended, persons possessing critical skills who are engaged in civilian occu- 
pations in critical defense-supporting industry or research activities affecting na- 
tional defense may be permitted to enlist in the Ready Reserve for an 8-year 
period, including active duty for training of 3 to 6 months. During fiscal year 
1959 the Reserve components enlisted more than 2,200 men into this program. 
They perform 3 months active duty for training and are then screened to the 
Standby Reserves. Since the program’s inception in early 1956, more than 
7,300 persons have been enlisted under its provisions. The majority of those 
enlisted were professional engineers, chemists, and physicits employed primar- 
ily in activities stich as research and development, aircraft manufacturing, elec- 
tronics, and ordnance. The program is of considerable benefit to defense-sup- 
porting industry since it limits the absence from essential civilian activity of 
those persons approved for the program to 3 months (as established under 
present regulations by the Secretary of Defense) rather than a minimum of 
24 months. 


SECTION VI. OVERALL ESTIMATE OF STATE OF READINESS AS OF JUNE 80, 1959 


A, Reserve components of the Army 


The Army National Guard and the Army Reserve have attained the highest 
state of readiness in the peacetime history of the Nation. Primarily, this was 
because of two major actions: The input of trained individuals from the 6-month 
training program and active Army service, and the reorganization of Reserve 
components into the modern pentomic structure. 


Army National Guard 


An important objective of the Army National Guard during fiscal year 1959 
was the reorganization of its forces under the pentomic concept. This required 
the consolidation, conversion, redesignation, and reorganization of units through- 
out the Army National Guard. As part of the reorganization, the Army Na- 
tional Guard introduced the combat arms regimental system. This system 
provides a flexible organizational structure that maintains the Army National 
Guard’s most famous armor, artillery, and infantry regiments. By the end of 
the fiscal year 1959, 52 troop allotments had been formally accepted by the 
States, and all States had been issued reorganization authorities by the National 
Guard Bureau. This reorganization has now been completed, more than 1 year 
earlier than the original target date of December 31, 1960. 

The objective of the Army National Guard training program was to begin 
basic unit training in all units. This program was progressing according to 
plan, 

By the end of the fiscal year 1959, the Army National Guard had sufficient 
equipment on hand to conduct satisfactory basic unit training. On June 30, 
1959, it was estimated that approximately 74 percent of the total strength of the 
Army National Guard was composed of either 6-month trainees or men with 
prior service. Most of the rest have received basic training through long serv- 
ice in the Army National Guard. 


Army Reserve 


In the second quarter, fiscal year 1959, the Department of the Army approved 
plans and issued implementation instructions for reorganization of the Army 
Reserve. The conversion of the Army Reserve into a pentomic-type organiza- 
tion similar to the Active Army was necessary, so as to support initial mobiliza- 
tion requirements. 

The reorganization of the Army Reserve simultaneously incorporated desig- 
nations of combat arms units into the combat Army regimental system. 

Continental U.S. Army and oversea commanders were authorized to accom- 
plish reorganization during a 2-year period, or until December 31, 1960. How- 
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ever, in order to enhance mobilization readiness at the earliest practicable date, 
approximately 90 percent of ali reorganizational actions were completed by 
end fiscal year 1959. 

As a result, the great majority of Army Reserve units had the distinct ad- 
vantage of attending annual active duty for training during the summer of 
ealendar year 1959 under the new organizational structure. 

Since the last reporting period, the number of personnel who have completed 
basic and advanced individual training has increased to approximately 94 per- 
cent of the total assigned and participating strength in Army Reserve units, 
This was due primarily to the continued assignment to units of personnel who 
have completed 6 months’ active duty for training and the assignment of re 
turning obligor personnel. In addition, readiness has been enhanced by the 
increased number of units participating in weekend multiple drills. The recent 
reorganization and increased emphasis of unit training has greatly enhanced the 
mobilization readiness of the Army Reserve. 

B. Nawal Reserve 

The overall readiness of the Naval Reserve is good. The Navy has benefited 
in large measure insofar as readiness of the Reserve is concerned from the 
policy of requiring its reservists to perform 2 years of active duty as a part 
of their statutory obligation. This tour of active duty enables the reservist to 
return to a drill unit with a substantial basic naval education from which point 
he should have little difficulty in advancing to petty officer status. This active 
duty is advantageous even though the reservist does not elect to enter a drilling 
program because he is unlikely to lose the skills acquired during the remainder 
of the 3 or 4 years he must legally remain a reservist, to the end that his recall 
to service during that time would still provide the Navy with a man who has 
been at least basically oriented. 

Naval Reserve officers are also required to perform at least 2 years of active 
duty subsequent to appointment. Their length of obligated service depends on 
the program from which commissioned and the required active duty in some cases 
is as much as 5 years. Considerable numbers of officers voluntarily remain 
longer; thus, the reservoir of actual active service experience among the Navy’s 
Reserve officers is substantial. 

The Selected Reserve concept of the Navy is designed to provide operational 
type training to these already experienced reservists and the maintenance of an 
overall high status of readiness is strived for through— 

Constant review of Naval Reserve training programs and regular careful in- 
spection and evaluation against active Fleet requirements. The shift in empha- 
sis to antisubmarine warfare training conforms with strategic requirements 
which appear to dictate a continuing immediate Reserve need in this phase of 
naval warfare. All efforts are accordingly geared to produce such capabilities 
in the Naval Reserve. 

The responsiveness of the Naval Reserve will improve considerably as the 
implementation of the Selected Reserve program progresses. This program with 
its dispersed ships and aircraft and their immediately available crews, its special 
teams and fleet augmentation personnel, will contribute materially to national 
defense. 

C. Marine Corps Reserve 

At the end of fiscal year 1959, the Marine Corps Reserve could meet its numert- 
eal requirements for trained personnel to fill mobilization billets. All officers 
have completed tours of active duty, and over 175,000 enlisted personnel have met 
or exceeded minimum training requirements for development overseas. Those 
reservists in units reached a higher state of readiness during the past fiscal year. 
Mobilization deficiencies in certain occupational fields, though small, continue to 
show up year after year. 


D. Reserve components of the Air Force 


Air National Guard 
Fiscal year 1959 was a year in which the Air National Guard made excellent 
progress toward attainment of its readiness goal. Contributing to this higher 
state of readiness were: 
Improved aircraft inventory through assignment of more modern equipment. 
Increased readiness of aircraft, aircrews, and other than aircrews. 
xyreater utilization of USAF service schools. 
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Improved attendance at unit training assemblies and field training exercises. 

Reduced accident rate. 

As of June 30, 1959, aircraft operationally ready was 68.8 percent of possessed ; 
airscrews assigned totaled 87.2 percent of authorized and 58.7 percent of crews 
authorized were ready: 60.9 percent of other than aircrews were operationally 
ready. Tactical flying units possessed 90 percent of their authorized unit mission 
equipment. Overall the Air National Guard had about 90 percent of its 
authorized unit mission equipment. 

Air Force Reserve 

The troop carrier wings as of the close of this report were approximately 
70 percent war ready. The readiness percentage results from consideration 
of two factors: One, an airlift readiness of 85 percent and the other an airdrop 
readiness of 69 percent. This is considered an acceptable figure in view of the 
length of time these units have been equipped with their present aircraft. 

With regard to the five Air Rescue units: Three units have attained an accept- 
able degree of wartime readiness; however, two units have no capability at 
present due to the recency of their activation. 


BE. Coast Guard Reserve 

In view of the number of reservists actively participating in some phase of 
inactive duty training and the fact that virtually all of the remaining group 
have completed at least 2 years active service, the overall state of readiness of 
the Coast Guard Reserve is considered to be good. 


SECTION VII. SUMMARY 


During fiseal year 1959 the Reserve Forces again reached an all-time high 
both in numerical strength and in trained readiness. This progress in the 
strengthening of our Reserve Forces is the result of continued vigorous imple- 
mentation of the several beneficial features of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955, 
and continued emphasis on the development of a basically trained and immedi- 
ately available Ready Reserve. During this period the total size of the Reserve 
increased from about 4,050,000 to nearly 4,390,000. At the same time the size 
of the Ready Reserve, including reservists on extended active duty, was main- 
tained within its statutory limit of 2,900,000, and the paid status strength was 
increased from about 1.035,000 to a little over 1,070,000 men. 

During this period there has been continued improvement in the percentage 
of Ready Reserve personnel who either have had prior active service, or who 
have completed 6 months active duty training. This has resulted in continued 
improvement in the mobilization potential of the Ready Reserve and a reduction 
in the time required to bring individual reservists and units to the state of readi- 
ness required for deployment in the event of mobilization. It also has enabled 
the services to conduct more closely coordinated and more advanced Reserve 
training programs. 

Fiscal year 1959 has produced numerous organizational and administrative 
improvements within the Reserve forces aimed at further modernization and 
still further improvement in readiness for carrying out their assigned mission. 


APPENDIX A 
EXTRACTS FROM PERTINENT LAWS AND EXECUTIVE ORDERS 


Title 10, United States Code 
Section 101(4): “Armed Forces” means the Army, Navy, Air Force, Marine 
Corps, and Coast Guard. 
Section 261(a): The Reserve components of the Armed Forces are: 
(1) The Army National Guard of the United States. 
(2) The Army Reserve. 
(3) The Naval Reserve. 
(4) The Marine Corps Reserve. 
(5) The Air National Guard of the United States. 
(6) The Air Force Reserve. 
(7) The Coast Guard Reserve. 


7 


Section 275(b): Under regulations to be prescribed by the Secretary of De- 
fense, each military department shall prepare and maintain a record of the num- 
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ber of members of each class of each Reserve coinponent who, during each fiscal 
year, have participated satisfactorily in the active duty for training and inactive 
duty training with pay. 

Section 279: The Secretary of Defense shall report to the President and to 
Congress, in January of each year, the status of training of each Reserve com- 
ponent, and the progress made in strengthening the Reserve components, during 
the preceding fiscal year. 

Section 671: No member of the Armed Forces may be assigned to active duty 
on land outside the United States and its territories and possessions until he hag 
had 4 months of basic training or its equivalent. 


Executive Order 10651, dated January 6, 1956 


Section 10: The Secretary of Defense (and the Secretary of the Treasury 
with respect to the U.S. Coast Guard) shall make periodic reports to the Presi- 
dent concerning the screening of the Ready Reserve in Order that such screen- 
ing may be evaluated in relation to overall manpower mobilization requirements. 


APPENDIX B.—CHARTS AND STATISTICAL TABLES 


Cuart 1A.—Reserve strength; Shows the Armed Forces Reserve strength not on 
active duty, by component and by Reserve status, as of the end of fiscal year 1959 
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1 Includes 4,609 inactive Nationa] Guard. 
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Chart IB 


READY RESERVE STRENGTH 
(NOT ON ACTIVE DUTY) 


END FY 1957, 1958 and 1959 
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Cuart 1C.—Reserves in paid status: Shows the Armed Forces Reserve personnel, 
not on active duty, in paid status, flscal year 1959 
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1 Includes personnel in 9-week basic training program. 
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Chart ZA 


TRAINED STATUS OF READY RESERVE 


Shows the trained status of the Ready Reserve not on extended active duty, end 
Fiscal Years 1957, 1958 and 1959. 
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Chart 2B 


READY RESERVE TRAINING PARTICIPATION 


Shows the training participation of the Ready Reserve not on extended active duty 
during Fiscal Years 1957, 1958 and 1959, 
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Chart 3A 


READY RESERVE IN PAID TRAINING 


Shows the personnel composition of the Ready Reserve in paid training during 
Fiscal Years 1957, 1958 and 1959. 
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3B 


READY RESERVE IN UNPAID TRAINING 


Shows the personnel composition of the Ready Reserve in unpaid training during 
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Chart 3C 


READY RESERVE NOT IN TRAINING 


Shows the personnel composition of the Ready Reserve not in training, end Fiscal 
Years 1957, 1958 and 1959. 
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Cuart 4A.—Enlistments in special Reserve enlistment programs: Shows enlistments 
by component during fiscal year 1959 in the several special Reserve enlistment 
programs. (Does not include critical skill program.) 








6 month’s active duty training program 
i Other Total 
|} (2x6) | | special enlist- 
| Sec. 261 | Under | Over Entered | Com- enlist- ments 
184% | 18% | training | pleted ments 
| | | | training 
Army National Guard_--..___- 0} 15,738 | 32,600 | 49,841 40, 195 | 248 48, (046 
Pe MN os 205 cairn dana 1, 466 | 3, 753 15, 785 25, 706 30, 808 0 | 21, 004 
peeves eer Fe... .22.5.......... | 20,735 0 0 0 0 | 1, 254 | 21, 989 
Marine Corps Reserve-.-_--- 1, 550 | 2, 251 | 3, 752 6,914 7,060 | 0 | 7, 553 
Air National Guard_____-_- 0 1, 658 0 1, 679 1, 284 110, 781 12, 439 
Air Force Reserve_____- sid pate 0 | 141} 2, 680 3, 127 2,918 | 4} 2, 825 
Coast Guard Reserve. ..._.-_-- 9 1,370} 2,180 3, 559 3,315 | 801 | 4, 360 
Armed Forces Reserve... 23,760 | 24,911 56, 457 90,826 | 85,580} 13,088 | 118,216 
| ! | | | 


1 Primary program used authorized under subsec. 6(c)(2)(A), Universal Military Training Service Act, 
as amended. 


Cuart 4B.—Enlistments in the critical skill program: Shows enlistments by com- 
ponent during fiscal year 1959 in the critical skill reserve enlistment program 
provided by the Armed Forces Reserve Act, as amended 





Total | Entered Completed 
enlistments | training training 
Army Reserve Sed ueeee ee Lt ee 1, 516 | 1, 480 1, 388 
Naval Reserve : 245 | 214 22; 
I I en a, a cmiatanbmnomeanbabens En 95 | 112 | 40 
At FPOT00 TORT GG cn céncccesaccccnnson rests setae aibeladandt ae aiveatabe iced 333 350 | 2h3 
I IIR is tt inenalaemncmes aE 43 | 43 | 43 
eee ee eee 2, 232 | 2,199 | 1, 960 


Cuart 5.—Unsatisfactory Ready Reserve participation, fiscal year 1959: Shows 
by component for fiscal year 1959 the number of personnel with a statutory obliga- 
tion who failed to participate satisfactorily, and the compliance measures invoked 








Number | Compliance measures 
failed to |__ . : — . 
participate | \ | 
satisfac- | 45-day ac- | Commis- | Reported | Reported 
torily | tive duty sion re- Discharged| to SSS for | to SSS for 
- | | training voked induction | priority in- 
| | | | duction 
—_————_ a } | —_ ———— - 
Army National Guard_-_-__--- 11,450 (2) | 0 (3) 0 | {1,450 
Army Reserve____._.-_.-.---- 13,017 2, 518 0 0 1 300 | 199 
PERU SRONINGO. on <csdnn casas] 0 | 0 0 0 0 0 
Marine Corps Reserve. 9, 354 | 319 0 8, 998 0 37 
Air National Guard_._._---- 9 | (2) 2 0 0 7 
Air Force Reserve al 10 | 10 | 0 0 | l 2 
Coast Guard Reserve .----- 143 O4 0 17 | 9 | 23 
Armed Forces Reneve..| 13, 983 | 2, 941 2 9, 015 310 1, 718 





1 Estimate. 
2 Not applicable. 
3 Information not available within the services 
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Cuart 6.—ROTC programs: Shows by component for the period June 1958 through 
May 1959 the number of ROTC graduates commissioned in the Regular Forces, 
the number commissioned in the Reserve Forces, and the number who entered the 
6 months’ active duty training program 








Commis- Commis- Ordered to 

Total com- sioned in sioned in 6 months’ 

missioned the Regular | the Reserve | active duty 

Forces Forces for training 
De Os ccancredescscnsbesboenvene seen 12, 969 283 12, 686 7, 706 
Navel BOTC SUNT oon. 5255s cscecccecede 1, 287 1,279 8 0 
Neral ROTO Ceitaths 61s soc sanensepccrasen< 1,065 4 1,061 0 
Pr OO EE “cdaccdinasinncneenegndcshnead 4, 070 522 3, 548 43 


TOR. on caacatenedesenanvesrescsaprepetas 19, 391 2, 088 17, 303 7, 749 


1 Year May 1958 through April 1959. 
PROFICIENCY PAY FOR ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Forp. One of the problems that has bothered me is how you are 
planning to handle proficiency pay for enlisted personnel. 

As I understand the law and the existing regulations, when a man 
is assigned to a specific job if that job qualifies for proficiency pay 
and he, in turn, individually qualifies, then he is awarded proficiency 

ay. 

: Vir. Finucane. Mr. Ford, I think that isaccurate. There isa large 
variation between the four services as you are well aware. 

Stated another way, if the man is properly qualified and works in 
a special skill classification in the Air Force and gets proficiency pay, 
he gets it until he is transfered out of that job classification. In the 
other services, outstanding leadership is one of the criteria and many 
of the people who are not in critical skills, shall we say, are given 
proficiency pay. They must qualify and demonstrate their profi- 
ciency by periodic examinations. 

Mr. Forp. What happens when Sergeant X who has been on a job 
and who has qualified individually for proficiency pay, is transferred 
toa job where proficiency pay is not involved ¢ 

Mr. Finucane. He would lose it completely in the Air Force. On 
the leadership thing, he would probably not be transferred out of his 
regiment or division if he were that good a leader. 

In other words, if he were an infantryman, he would probably stay 
on and retain his proficiency rating. 

Mr. Lee. If an electronics technician were assigned to a commis- 
sary, under the service rules he would lose proficiency pay in all 
services, 

Mr. Forp. To use another example, suppose a man is an aircraft 
technician for which we would assume he is receiving proficiency pay. 
This could be true in any one of the services. Then he is assigned to 
arecruiting job. What happens to him ? 

Mr. Finucane. He loses his pay. 
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Mr. Forp. Is that clear and unequivocal ? 

Mr. Ler. That is correct. If I may add, that was one thing we 
missed when we first worked with the services on the regulations, and 
indeed we all missed it with respect to recruiting. That is not a sep- 
arate MOS. You are assigned to recruiting duty. We did work up 
a supplementary system whereby, beginning i in the near future, Mr. 
Finucane may remember he just recently approved the papers on this, 
you take a separate proficiency test as a recruiter when you are as- 
signed there, but you have to compete for eligibility as a recruiter. 

In other words, if you happen to be an aircraft mechanic who went 
into recruiting duty, you would have to qualify as a recruiter to keep 
your proficiency pay the way we have the regulations written now. 

Mr. Forp. It is my belief that the intent of C ongress was that this 
legislation was to reward those who held a job which qualified and to 
reward those who were on a job who were qualified for proficiency 
pay. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. It was not the intent of Congress that there should be a 
continuing pay regardless of the job that was held. 

Mr. Finucane. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. It is my recollection from the hearings last year when 
the services individually testified that there was some variation in 
the way this was to be handled. At least one of the services had the 
impression that once a man qualified, he held that in perpetuity. 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Ford, I do not think that impression is accu- 
rate, as we understand it. I think that I can outline very quickly the 
four services’ position, or let us say, the two services’ position—that 
is, the Air Force and others. 

The Air Force specifies a whole category of jobs, let us say, an 
electronic technician, and everybody who is doing electronics work 
gets proficiency pay. The person who is doing yeoman’s work does 
not get proficiency pay. In the other services, some are paid for their 
special skill, such as electronics, and certain ones that do especially 
well are paid proficiency pay, but not everybody. They have a lead- 

ership group, which is ‘the largest group in the Army. These men 
hold their proficiency pay while they are with their units and main- 
taining their leadership qualifications, and so on. 

Then 15 percent, or no more than 15 percent, are given to nonhard 
skills, to nonleadership skills. For example, a cook in the Army, if 
he were oN Sarma pe there would be very few cooking assign- 
ments available—could get proficiency pay. After the law was passed, 
and it was passed primarily at the urgency of the Air Force as I re- 
member it, because they felt industry was hiring away their techni- 
cally trained people, we tried to implement it and get a semblance of 
acceptance from the other services. We had to allow them to vary 
the program to fit what they considered their most pressing require- 
ments to better their own service. This was the final agreed position 
we all came up with and every service varies one from the other, but 
the Air Force dramatically varies from the other three. 
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The Air Force is doing what we thought the intent of Congress was 
in holding the program to critical skills. 

Mr. Forv. The thing that bothers me is that unless this policy is 
clear and unequivocal, Sergeant X could misunderstand the status 
that he holds. He could have the assumption that once he started to 
receive that proficiency pay, he might Galles it was to go on in- 
definitely regardless of his assignment or regardless of his qualifica- 
tions. 

I think it is very important that military personnel be fully advised 
that this is not something that, once earned, goes on forever. 

Mr. Frnucane. Mr. Ford, I hope that you will ask General Collins 
some more detailed questions on that. You are speaking primarily 
of the Army, I believe, and their regulations are well promulgated. 
I believe that the men do know what the rules of the game are and I 
think you will find that in pay matters they are always experts. If 
we are lax, we will take a look at the regulations. 

Mr. Forp. Do your regulations provide for periodic requalification ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Forp. This isa good program. Iam for it but I do not want it 
to be used purely and simply as a pay increase unless the individual 
or the job warrants it. 


INCREASE OF ARMY FORCES OVERSEAS 


On page 2 of your statement, Mr. Secretary, you indicate that the 
Army, during fiscal 1961 will increase its combat forces overseas with 
no increase in the total active-duty strength. 

You indicate that certain missile units in Korea, Okinawa, and 
Europe and airborne battle groups in the Pacific will be added by this 
improved personnel program. 

Could you give us in total numbers for the record what that 
involves ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, indeed. We can classify it on the record and 
tell you where the units go. 

Mr. Forp. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Forp. I think it would be helpful to have the total number in- 
volved so that we can see that the Army has gotten greater benefits 
from this program. 

Mr. Finucane. All right, Mr. Ford. 


(The information is classified and was furnished the committee. ) 
MANNING LEVEL FOR THE NAVY 


Mr. Forp. On page 2, you also indicate that the manning level for 
the Navy for fiscal 1961 corresponds to the average manning level 
over the 5-year period from fiscal 1957 through fiscal 1961. 

It is my understanding that comparing fiscal 1961 with fiseal 1959 
and 1960, there has been some slight improvement. Could we have 
just the figures on that ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, sir; 1957, 82.3; 1958, 79.9; 1959, 82.9; 1960, a 
planned 81.2; and 1961, a proposed 81.5. 
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Mr. Forp. Actually, there is just a minor variation ? 

Mr. Finucane. No significant change. 

I would like to make it clear that it is not the custom for naval 
forces to be 100 percent manned in peacetime. ‘This is a good work- 
able average in peacetime. 

I do not want your impression to be that they were only 80 percent 
ready, because that is not so. 


ADDITIONS TO MARINE COMBAT UNITS 


Mr. Forp. On page 2, Mr. Secretary, you indicate that the Marine 
Corps will add two battalion landing teams and two HAWK mis- 
sile battalions with no overall increase in numerical strength, 

Again, could you put in the total number of increased manpower 
utilization without identifying the breakdown ? 

Mr. Finucane. We will give you the manning levels of two land- 
ing teams and the two HAWK missile battalions. 

(T he information requested follows :) 

The two landing teams have a strength of 1,852 each for a total of 2,704, 


while the HAWK missile battalions have 590 personnel each for a total of 1,180, 
The grand total then would be 3,884. 


OFFICER PERCENTAGES 


Mr. Forp. On page 11, you indicate the officer percentages in the 
various services. Can you give us the trend in each service in this 
instance for the last 5 years, one year following the other, so that we 
can take a quick look at the ce q 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, indeed. 

Mr. Forp. Just put it in the record. 

Mr. Frnvucang. I have it here for 3 years. 

Mr. Forp. Just put it in the record. 

Mr. Finucane. All right. 

(The information requested follows:) 


OFFICER PERCENTAGES 


The strength of the active duty officer components for each service, expressed 
as a percentage of total military strength, for fiscal years 1955 through 1959 
were as follows: 








(Percent] 
Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
a reheat near aoe 11.0 11.5 a, 11.6 11.8 
NT eines 11.3 10.7 10.9 11.2 1L.1 
Marine Corps 9.0 8.9 8.7 8.8 9.2 
Air Force... 14.3 15. 6 15.3 15.3 15.7 
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IMPROVED CAREER INCENTIVES 


Mr. Forp. On page 13, you mentioned several instances where Con- 
gress has enacted legislation aimed at improving career incentives 
for military services such as the reenlistment bonus, dependents’ 
medical care, additional family housing, Career Compensation Act, 
and so forth. 

Is it possible to indicate the cost of those respective programs since 
their enactment on an annual basis for all services involved ? 

Mr. Finucane. Yes, Mr. Ford. Wecan do that. 

I would like to suggest, if we may, that we show the additional 
housing in terms of units of housing. Most of these are Capeharts 
and I know that they are in the order of magnitude of thousands, 
but we will put everything else in in dollars. 

Mr. Forp. I think that is a good modification of my suggestion. 

You would have a great deal of trouble in getting a dollar figure. 

Mr. Finucane. And it would be so much more meaningful. 

Mr. Forp. It is the number of houses that is imports wnt, I think. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Total costs of reenlistment bonuses, fiscal years 1955 through 1961 


| 


[In thousands of dollars] 





Total Army | Navy {Marine Corps} Air Force 

ee ee oe eel | —— 

Fiscal year 1066.......05....,.+..--) 162, 066 60,178 | 20, 224 6, 310 | 75, 354 
Fiscal year 1956..-. .-- aes 223, 060 | 64, 049 | 49, 764 9, 608 | 99, 639 
Fiscal year 1957....------------- 170, 201 | 50, 409 | 44, 088 | 11, 761 | 63, 943 
Fiscal year 1068.................. 157, 543 | 49, 961 | 35, 718 | 9, 096 | 62, 768 
Fiscal year 1959_- 142, 677 46, 373 | 31, 064 8, 139 57, 101 
Fiscal year 1960 (estims ited) 123, 138 | 35, 462 33, 376 | 10, 019 44, 281 
Fiscal year 1961 (estimated) 148, 679 | 44, 083 36, 277 7, 686 60, 633 





Title VIII (Capehart) housing program, summary of program development 


as a of Dec. 


31, 1959 


Total units, Army Navy Air Force 
all services | 
Proj- Units Proj- Units Pro}- Units Proj- Units 
ects ects ects ects 
| 
Total housing units author- 
ized 277 106, 168 103 32, 430 45 15, 625 | 129 58, 113 
Completed 126 47,525 62 16, 495 12 3, 458 | 52 | 27, 572 
Under construction ! 8S 38, 022 22 8, 810 15 7, 288 51 21, 924 
j Bidder accepted _ 2 304 1 285 1 19 psa Sdcoedhe siacrele 
Advertised 2 730 7 1 500 | 1 230 
In process 2 60 19, 587 18 6, 840 16 4, 360 26 8, 387 
Fiscal year 1961 request__| 8, 718 3, 283 3, 790 1, 645 
Includes 2,982 completed units in partially completed projects, 
?In planning stage; design and drafting work being done. 
IMPROVED DISCIPLINARY RATES 


Mr. Forp. Have you ever figured out how many manpower days 
have been saved by this tremendous improvement in disciplinary 
rates 

Mr. Finucane. We might take a look at that, Mr. Ford. 

The improvement became dramatic when we were allowed to get 
rid of some of our less desirable people; fortunately, as they left us, 
so did some of our disciplinary problems. I think probably even more 
important than the man-hours saved is the better job that those still 
left on board are now undoubtedly doing. 

Mr. Forp. I do not want you to go to a great effort to figure that 
out, but do you suspect it would be substantial ? 

Mr. Finucane. Very substantial. 

(Additional data submitted as follows :) 


The total military prisoner population of the Department of Defense was re- 
duced from 18,315 in fiscal year 1957 to 9,254 in fiscal year 1959. 


CATEGORY IV PERSONNEL 

Mr. Anprews. Is it true that a few years ago approximately 
cent of Army personnel were in category IV , 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What percentage of your manpower in the Army to- 
day is classified as category IV? 

Mr. Fixnvcane. I would not put it precisely, but it is between 161 
and 18 percent. I understand it is 16. 


39 per- 
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Mr. Sueprrarp. Will the gentleman yield ? 
Mr. Sixes. Mr. Sheppard. 
Mr. Suepparp. It might be well, Mr. Secretary, in aceordance with 
the inquiry of my colleagues that we drop the IV designator and 
put zero in there. 

Mr. Finucane. There is a mistake which I would like to clear up. 
I just said it but I will say it again. We have become so glib in our 
thinking that we sometimes feel that the category IV is no good just 
because he is in category 1V. That is not so. We have some category 
I’s who are no good, and we have category IV’s that are excellent, 
By studying their records and being able to eliminate the lowest 
quality men, we have upgraded the operation irrespective of what 
category the man falls in. 


PERSONAL STAFFS 


Mr. Forp. On page 18 you talk about the enlisted personal staffs. 
You mention certain articles that appeared in True magazine and 
Reader’s Digest. You tend to discount the validity of the charges or 
allegations that were made. Could we have for the record what your 
analysis showed of those charges ? 

Mr. Finucane. Mr. Ford, you certainly can. Te elaborate a little 
bit on these hundred cases on which the charges were based, and the 
10 in the magazines were included among these cases. These articles 
were written before we received and investigated the cases. We asked 
Chairman Price if he would submit the cases to us for study, reply to 
the committee, and take disciplinary action where appropriate. 

We have completed our study of the hundred cases. Our people 
will appear in person before Congressman Price tomorrow morning, 
and undoubtedly in the course of that investigation every single case 
will be discussed in detail. Of course, we depended on the services 
to make the investigation and report back; but we have a catalog that 
is about 4 inches deep, about a hundred pages. We might make a 
summary of what was found and put it in your record. You would 
not want the cases, I am sure. 

Mr. Forp. We would not want it all in the record. 

Mr. Srxes. The conclusions, I believe, would be worthwhile. 

(The information requested follows :) 


INVESTIGATION OF SPECIFIC ALLEGATIONS OF MISUSE OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


The House Armed Services (Price) Subcommittee on Utilization of Military 
Manpower was established ad hoe in February 1959 under the chairmanship of 
Representative Melvin Price. 

Chairman Price forwarded two files containing correspondence alleging misuse 
of enlisted personnel for review and comment by the Department of Defense. 

There was a total of approximately 120 cases. Of these, 95 were general in 
nature (file A), which, in the words of Chairman Price, were “not susceptible 
to a precise reply in that the material * * * is of a general nature.’ These 
dealt with such diverse matters as the use of military personnel in civilian jobs, 
training procedures, alleged mistreatment of prisoners or improper discipline, 
complaints against normal housekeeping duties, charity drives, recruiting, and 
the supply system. Notwithstanding their general nature, a responsive reply was 
developed for each allegation to the maximum extent practical. 

There were 25 cases (file B) which Chairman Price felt were “sufficiently 
explicit to permit a detailed reply” and should be “thoroughly investigated and 
replied to in detail.” These referred to such matters as misuse of Government 
transportation, use of enlisted personnel on duties other than shown on personnel 
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rosters, and use of enlisted personnel in officers’ open messes. These allegations 
were thoroughly considered and replied to in detail. Corrective action was taken 
in five cases. Such actions included reducing the number of personnel assigned 
to officers’ open messes at Fort Story and Bolling Air Force Base and the planned 
withdrawal of four military personnel from the Air Force Historical Foundation, 
a contract organization. In one other instance, orderlies previously authorized 
colonels stationed at Fort Knox were withdrawn. 

In addition, there were nine instances of corrective action taken on the 
more general file (file A). Such actions included, for example, discontinuing 
the use of two military personnel for a rod and gun club in Germany, reducing 
the number of personnel assigned to the Fort Hamilton officers’ open mess, 
setting aside the reduction in force action of four civilians replaced by military 
personnel, and reorganizing the garrison maintenance detachment at Schofield 
Barracks, Hawaii, with duties limited to ground maintenance. 

Approximatly 20 instances were reported in both files where enlisted per- 
sonnel were alleged to be serving for the direct personal benefit of officers. Of 
these, only four cases were found where the allegations were partially correct 
and appropriate corrective action was taken. 

No general conclusions or projection of conditions concerning the utilization 
of manpower can or should be drawn from these findings, In the first place, the 
subject matter of the cases covers numerous subjects—ranging from allega- 
tions of bad food to general comments on the ROTC and the supply system. 
Secondly, the allegations covered a period of several or more years; in some 
cases, as far back as the Korean war and World War II time periods, and 120 
cases covering diverse complaints is not a significant sample. 

There were 14 incidents all told which, in our judgment, warranted cor- 
rective action. It does not appear, however, that such cases were the result of 
wrongdoing or deliberate attempts to misuse the personnel concerned. These 
were, in Our opinion, primarily instances of administrative error which the 
Department of Defense should constantly seek to avoid. 


Mr. Forv. We ought to have a copy of the full report for the com- 
mittee’s use. 

Mr. Frxucane. We will give it to you. 

(The material ‘requested was voluminous in nature and not inserted 
in the record. It was furnished separately for the committee files.) 

Mr. Forp. On page 19 you indicate that the Secretary of Defense 
has developed a directive governing the use of enlisted personnel as- 
signed to the personal staff of senior military officers. Is that direc- 
tive now in operation ? 

Mr. Finucane. I read the essential parts of it into the record at 
2 o’clock, and we will give you a copy of it at this time. 

(The directive referred to follows: ) 


February 2, 1960 
NUMBER 1315.9 
ASD (MP&R) 
DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE DIRECTIVE 


Subject : Utilization of Enlisted Personnel on Personal Staffs 
References: (a) 10 USC 3639 
(b) 10 USC 7579 
(c) 10 USC 8639 
(d) United States v. Robinson, 6 USCMA 347, 20 CMR 63, 68 


I, PURPOSE 


This Directive prescribes the policies governing the use of enlisted personnel 
on the personal staff of officers. 


II, APPLICABILITY 


This directive is applicable to all military departments on a continuing basis, 
and to the Coast Guard when operating as a service in the Navy. 
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Ill. POLICY 





A. Enlisted personnel on the personal staff of an officer are authorized for 
the purpose of relieving the officer of those minor tasks and details which, if 
performed by the officer himself, would be at the expense of his primary mili- 
tary and official duties. The duties of these enlisted personnel shall be con- 
cerned with tasks relating to the military and official responsibilities of the 
officer. The propriety of such duties is governed by the purpose which they 
Serve rather than the nature of the duties. Such duties must also further the 
accomplishment of a necessary military purpose. 

B. Under such regulations as the Secretaries of the military departments pre 
scribe, enlisted personnel on the personal staffs of general and flag officers, and 
certain other senior officers who are in command positions, may be utilized for: 

1. Providing essential services to such officers in the field and aboard ship. 
2. Duty in their quarters to assist these officers in the discharge of their 
official responsibilities to include assistance in the care of the quarters. 

C. The assignment of enlisted personnel to duties which contribute only to the 
personal benefit of officers and which have no reasonable connection with the 
officers’ official responsibilities is prohibited. 

D. Nothing contained in this directive precludes the employment of enlisted 
personnel by officers on a voluntary paid off-duty basis. 


IV, ADMINISTRATION 


The Secretary of each military department is responsible for the administra- 
tion of the policies announced herein. Implementing regulations of the mili- 
tary departments will be forwarded to the Assistant Secretary of Defense 
(MP&R) within ninety days. 


V. EFFECTIVE DATE 


This Directive is effective immediately. 
THOMAS S. GATES, 
. Secretary of Defense. 
Mr. Stxes. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. Forp. Yes. 


DISCIPLINARY ACTIONS TAKEN 


Mr. Sixes. Are there any instances where disciplinary action has 
been taken asa result of abuses of this situation ? 

Mr. Finucane. None that I know of. 

Mr. Srxes. In the eyes of some people that might indicate a white- 
wash. * 

Mr. Finucane. I think such a conclusion could be drawn but I must 
say again these are just the ones I know of. I am sure the services 
have taken actions: No. 1, they corrected their deficiencies; and No. 
2, I do not know of any disc iplinary y action taken, but we have granted 
that the allegation was correct in a certain number of cases. 

Mr. Ler. My estimate now would be that there are about a dozen 
cases of the hundred where the allegation was correct. 

Mr. Finucane. And the service admits it was. 

Mr. Ler. The typical one would be where a man alleged that the 
officers’ club was staffed in excess of the authorization, and the cor- 
rective action was to remove the excess rather than to punish or disci- 
pline an individual officer. 

Mr. Finucane. I think it is proper, sir, if I may say so, you should 
ask the services because they know the intimate details. 


RESERVE FORCES 


Mr. Forp. Could you put in tabular form for the record the strengths 
of the Reserve Forces in all services from 1950 up through 19612 
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Mr. Finucane. Yes, indeed, Mr. Ford. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Reserve component personnel not on active duty by component,! June 30, 1946, to date 





























Army | Air Force 
Total, ToL Ste. Marine |_ Mae 
Depart- Naval Corps 
ment of | National| Army | Reserve | Reserve Air Air 
Defense | Guard ?3| Reserve National| Force 
| Guard ? | Reserve 
——__———_ 1 ~ —-— -—— ee —— — ~ — ——— 
| | 
GED G02 36 Counowknnwence | (4) Rcmiecabaiane (4) | 222, 130 22, 807 | (4) (4) 
1947—June 30...................|2, 026, 537 | 78,241 | 710,094 | 763,385 45, 536 | 10,087 | 419,194 
1948—June 30........---- 2, 597, 251 289,531 | 752,271 987, 319 111, 122 | 29, 048 | 427, 960 
1949—June 30_.............-----|2, 485, 779 313,805 | 588,972 |1, 027, 595 123, 817 | 41, 418 | 390, 172 
1950—June 30_....-- dine 2, 630, 564 352,883 | 613,526 |1, 115, 285 128, 839 | 45,084 | 374,947 


> ? 
1951—June 30..............-..- 

EEE cts tector ccid coo tide 
1952—June 30_.......---- 5 

oS eae ee Mv 


2, 172, 467 274,212 | 480,372 963, 591 
2, 002, 480 241, 547 | 465, 484 919, 726 
, 951, 892 241, 123 | ‘ 7 


53, 116 44, 554 356, 622 
40,367 | 20,114 315, 242 
52, 577 11, 807 307, 983 
81,435 | 15,006 316, 850 


11'938,710 | 234,206 | 520,376 | 770,837 
§ 735, 716 75, 931 | 27, 164 325, 590 


, 987,270 | 250, 724 | 





1958—Jan. 1 §......... cane , 951,661 | 250,724 | 701,202 | 74,836 27, 164 325, 590 
June 30_......------------|2, 096, 398 | 278,164 | 798,026 | 665,571 | 78,455 35,556 240, 626 
NE hws aie oan kree }2, 251,564 | 296,654 | 945,603 | 637,943 92,164 | 40,311 | 238,889 
1954—June 30...- ---------|2, 487, 360 | 338, 669 |1, 108,967 | 595,359 | 138,846 | 49,845 255, 674 
LS .-|2, 664,449 | 357,185 |1,344, 245 | 491,795 | 157,214] 56, 490 257, 520 
1955—June 30..-- }2, 985,296 | 378,046 |1,648,626 | 466,067 | 185,677 | 61,306 245, 57 
Dee, 31... 3, 243,941 | 390, 241 |1, 796,578 | 502, 972 | 202, 752 64,115 | 287, 283 


1956—Mar. 31 , 
June 30___. = 


, 431,912 | 419,77 
3,581,173 | 420, 535 
3,629,859 | 420, 527 


, 884,738 | 527,444 | 214,029 62, 628 323, 299 
, 975, 559 | 547,640 | 229,641 | 63, 534 344, 264 




















May 31 
June 30 
July 31 


14, 320,882 | 394, 23% 
404, 036 
400, 766 


259, 229 


517 | 71,318 
5,930 | 70, 994 
,157 | 70,581] 
” 786 70, 641 559, 703 


551, 370 





296, 373 





Aug. 31 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 
Sept. 30 < j1, 972, 172 | 236, 894 64,068 | 368, 521 
Dee. 31__- _.-|8, 585, 868 | 418, 790 |1, 887, 928 | 249, 57 64,880 | 389,817 
1957—Mar. 31._.------ os 3, 584, 848 449, 378 |1, 817, 272 | 261,941 67, 501 407, 431 
June 30... .--|3, 631,671 | 441, 798 |1, 839, 474 733 | 270,300 67, 950 428, 416 
Sept. 30 3,691, 514 | 432, 287 |1,879,634 | 604,150 | 277,053} 67,429 430, 961 
Dee. 31... 3, 799, 715 | 434, 203 |1,929,752 | 643,515 | 283,188 | 69, 029 440, 028 
| 440, 284 |1, 992,287 | 662,887 | 285,363 | 70, 581 477, 351 
June 30_..- 2 , 022,061 | 442,369 |2, 034, 598 | 674,763 | 301,376 | 69, 995 498, 960 
July 31.....- 056,615 | 440,416 |2,055,258 | 681,470 | 305,313 | 70,062 504, 096 
Aug. 31 081,740 | 440,104 |2,071,278 | 690,750 | 303, 228 | 69, 821 506, 559 
Sept. 30 105, 513 | 437, 714 |2, 084, 167 | 696,188 | 305,986 | 70, 233 511, 225 
Oct. 31_- 141,785 | 437, 458 |2, 107, 305 | j , 193 70, 444 514, 469 
Nov. 30 160,860 | 432, 274 |2, 123, 760 854 70,377 | 521, 408 
Dec. 31 , 184,494 | 431, 946 |2, 139, 611 ,147 | 70,252 526, 212 
ib=Tan. Sho oo ae 4,217,872 | 429, 588 |2, 167, 321 | 954 70,465 | 528, 720 
Feb, 28__- : 245,824 | 419, 498 |2, 189, 485 | 312,158 | 70,695 | 535,705 
BEOR: OB sian , 263, 831 | 405, 967 |2, 211, 754 667 | 70,935 | 542, 660 
AE D0 a8 8 ok csiss , 293,759 | 400, 375 |2, 234, 834 | 5,394. | 71,220] 547,399 

9 

2 
9 


400, 775 |2, 308, 186 








) 
) 
2 
> 
)» 
2 
1 
1 
1 
1 
2 
» 
,? 
2 
2 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
3 
corn 
1958— Mar. 31 3, 928, 753 
1 
4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
1 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 








NIG dl is 401, 101 |2, 306, 512 2,107 | 71,053 5: 539 381 

Oct. 31 » 320, 400, 579 |2, 300, 195 8, 844 71, 072 517, 832 

Nov. 30 S __...-|4, 306, 943 | 400, 236 /2, 288, 110 : } ), 137 71,056 | 518,117 

 —= ae & Si ee ache : a ode aaa scaieeamanenaieaaod di 
Estimated: | 

1960—June 30............--- 4, 210, 775 415, 000 |2, 254, 500 704, 969 264,781 | 72,000 499, 525 

Fol— June 30... .. .......... 4,157, 751 385, 000 |2, 247, 500 708, 419 248, 427 72,000 | 496, 405 


1 Includes Reserves on active duty for Reserve training purposes 
2 Includes ‘ 4 active”? National Guard; Army for June 30, 1950, to date; Air Force for June 30, 1951, 

through Mar. 31, 1953. 

3 Represents de ngth of federally recognized units less nonrecognized officers for 1947 and 1948, and strength 
of federally recognized units for June 30, 1949, and thereafter. 

4 Not available. 

5 Dec. 31, 1952, strength revised to reflect change in definition of components in accordance with the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 


RECRUITING COSTS 


Mr. Forp. How accurate a check do you make of this recruiting 
cost problem? Do you keep your finger on it as far as all services 
are concerned? Do you know how many people they have assigned 
to it, what results they get, what the cost is? 

Mr, Finucane. They make the detailed report to us, and it is made 
on a monthly basis. However, we do not do anything further, unless 
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action is warranted, than make the comparisons and a statistical re- 
view because it is a service function. We have those figures avail- 
able for you this afternoon. From time to time we have requested 
the services to watch the number of recruiters more carefully. 

Mr. Forp. I hope you keep your finger on the situation because if 
you do not, I am not so sure anybody else will. We are really pleased, 
I think, to see the results that are being obtained, but we want to 
be certain that for the dollars expended and personnel used there 
are good results. One service, if they do a good job, should be com- 
mended, and if another service does badly they should also hear 
about it. 

Mr. Finucane. Our figures on costs are fairly closely related to 
size. They are higher in the Marine Corps than in the Army and 
Air Force, but the Army and Air Force are over 500,000 larger. I 
think we should expect the cost per man would be somewhat higher 
in the Marine Corps. 

The system we are using, Mr. Ford, is always under a good deal 
of scrutiny. There are certain people in the country who have a 
very deep and honest feeling that we could do recruiting through 
selective service. We personally reject that, but I think a com- 
pensating asset is that it makes us look a second time at what we 
are doing, as does every challenge that you get. 

Mr. Forp. Could we have for the record the cost for each of the 
services for the last 3 years on an annual basis? 

Mr. Frnucane. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested will be found on p. 16.) 

Mr. Forv. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Weaver. 


REMOVAL OF OFFICERS FROM FLYING STATUS 


Mr. Weaver. On page 21 of your statement you state that the Air 
Force has reviewed the records of all the graded officers and identified 
3,399 officers for special board action. Then you continue on by say- 
ing that 2,100 have been selected to be removed from flying status. 
What w it happen to the other 1,299 officers ? 

Mr. Finucane. They will be kept on flying status and be reviewed 
from time to time until the board determines they should either be 
kept on flying status or removed. The fact that you come before the 
board leaves the discretion to the board as to the action to be taken. 
Last year they rejected almost two out of three. 

Mr. Weaver. Would there be any general officers included within 
these 2,100 that have been selected to be removed from flying status? 

Mr. Frnvcane. There could be, but Colonel Isenhower tells me there 
were none in this group. 

Mr. Weaver. How about field grade officers, colonels and lieutenant 
colonels? 

Mr. Fryvucane. Yes. 

Mr. Weaver. Could you give us a breakdown for the record as to 
how many colonels and lieutenant colonels there were, and so forth? 

Mr. Frnucane. Yes, sir. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Recommendations of Air Force Flight Status Selection Beard (December 1959) 





Totalre- {Category III !| Category II?} Category I? 





viewed 
NN cbs he nnndddevdcnaccces csccthtlected 186 81 84 21 
DEORE, GORI. oo endécrctcncnnndscnnstiee> 550 358 162 30 
DEE cikssiphsmceupiaaneoetseG ae dnganenapietel 1, 256 822 392 42 
COI ben ehh ledge edd tele scdemdonsweese 1, 379 832 509 38 
Sins vcnchanckddecubin cen tenemiloatekacd 28 14 5 9 
Nc kd cn 8 eciaraniskwmbaelmeabtatens 3, 399 2, 107 1, 152 140 





1 To be suspended from flying status. 
2 Not suspended, but to be reviewed next year. 
3 Not suspended, and not to be reviewed for 2 years. 


FAR EAST FIELD TRIP OF SECRETARY FINUCANE 


Mr. Weaver. Mr. Secretary, it is my understanding that you made 
atrip last fall to the Far East. 

Mr. Frnvcane. I did. 

Mr. Weaver. Could you state for the record what countries you 
visited. 

Mr. Finucane. I spent approximately 5 days in Alaska, approxi- 

mately 5 days in Japan, 3 3 days in Korea, 2 days on Okinawa, 1 day at 
sea, 2 ‘days on F ormosa, 2 2 days i in Hong Kong, 2 days in Manila, 1 day 
in Guam, and 3 days in Hawaii. The purpose of the trip was to study 
civilian personnel ‘problems, and my associates were Roger Jones of 
the Civil Service Commission and the special assistant to the President 
at the White House. The trip was requested for that purpose, sir. 
It was not initiated by myself. 

Mr. Weaver. I assume you had an opportunity to come in close 
contact with our military people, both officers and enlisted personnel, 
in all those different areas. 

Mr. Finucane. Very close contact. 

Mr. Weaver. I have also noticed that the theme of your statement to 
the subcommittee today seems to stress the quality of our forces. 

Mr. Finucane. That is correct. 


QUALIFICATIONS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Weaver. How would you rate the general qualifications of our 
commanders and our enlisted personnel in 1 those different areas of the 
Far East as far as their background and fitness and their temperament 
is concerned for the responsibiliti ies they have ? 

Mr. Frxucane. I would say that everything iscomparative. It was 
not possible for me to meet and know the individual personnel on such 
a fast trip, even though we worked very long and intensive hours. 
You usually are in meetings and in briefings on a trip of this type so 
that you cannot really see the individual people. 

I would say that the areas which I visited showed a tremendous 
improvement in housing and in the general appearance of our people 
in the 2 years since I was there in 19! 57: but I noticed more particularly 
the improved general appearance of our host countries. I can assure 
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you that the buildup and improvement in the Orient since 1957 has 
been almost miraculous. 

Wherever I saw them, I found our boys ready. We went up to 
the demarcation line, as is usual. Many new barracks and living 
improvements for our troops have been built at the DZM line. The 
Koreans were building, with our assistance, permanent stone barracks 
and getting out of the paper huts. The roads were improved. There 
has been a tremendous amount of work done. 

On the Air Force installations, which I did not see before because 
at that time I was solely concerned with Army work, the efficiency 
and fitness and the 5-minute alert, which goes through the whole 
periphery of our bases, are a very impressive sight. I do not believe 
anybody can legitimately criticize the conduct or appearance of our 
forces in the field to any large degree. We do not have enough hous- 
ing at every station, and we undoubtedly have some civilians who 
have been overseas too long, and there are all these little things they 
bring up and try to correct, but I think you would be very gr ratified 
if you took a trip out there at this time. 

Mr. Weaver. I did take a trip out there. 

Mr. Finucane. Then you will agree with me. 


MR. WEAVER’S FAR EAST TRIP 


Mr. Weaver. It was last fall that I went to the Far East and visited 
most of the countries you mentioned. That was why I wanted to 
point out how favorably impressed I was too with all of our military 
personnel. 

After I got back from my trip, this statement was attributed to 
Carlos Romulo, the Philippine Ambassador. He had this to say 
about our forces and I would like your comments in view of the fact 
that you stress quality of forces in your testimony and in view of the 
statement you have just made about your trip to the Far East. 

Romulo says, and I quote him from a newspaper article in the 
Sunday Manila Times under date of November 29, 1959: 


The “ugly American” is on the military reservations, and not outside. 


A further" quote from this paper and the Washington Evening Star 
of November 27, 1959, Romulo continues: 

If we are looking for reasons why America is not only losing prestige in, but 
is alienating countries least expected to be unfriendly because of long standing 
friendship with them, it may be well for the American people to look into the 
background and mentality of some of their representatives in U.S. military 
bases and reservations abroad. 

I asked for your comments, Mr. Secretary, because at the time the 
statement was made the Pentagon said they had no comment. This 
statement of Romulo seems to be a serious and vicious indictment of 
every American in uniform and I would think the Pentagon would 
not want that to go unchallenged. 

Mr. Frxvucane. I am surprised the general made that statement. 
Thad not heard it. Perhaps I was away at the time. As to the Philip- 
pine situation, we have Clark Air Force Base there, but we have no 
Army there. We have Subic Bay and Sangley Point. I saw nothing 
among our troops there that was not of the highest order. We were 
having troubles on the beach, and you and I know what they were. 
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I hope they have been resolved. They were political and had nothing 
to do with our individual soldiers, sailors, or airmen. 

Mr. Weaver. Shortly after Mr. Romulo made the statement, Con- 
gressman Teague, head of the House Veterans’ Affairs Committee, 
expressed grave concern over Romulo’s remarks and stated he was 
going to suggest to the U.S. State Department that it ask Carlos P. 
Romulo, the Philippine Ambassador to the United States, about pub- 
lished remarks attributed to him. My only point is that it would have 
seemed in much better taste if the Pentagon had been straightforward 
about standing up for the people who serve in uniform and had not 
let a statement such as this as I said before, go unchallenged and stay 
on the record. That is all I have. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. Mrnsnaru. I should like to congratulate you, Mr. Secretary, 
on a most commendable job in testifying before this committee. You 
have been most erudite and forthright. I think these two pamphlets 
pertaining to Reserve forces which Mr. Ford put in the record are 
going to be most helpful, along with the rest of your testimony. 

Mr. Finucane. Thank you. 


BOMARC PROGRAM 


Mr. Minstrati. Mr. Secretary, to date, as you probably are aware, 
we have spent probably upwards of some $52 billion on our antiair- 
craft defenses, which would include our DE W line, fighter planes, 
BOMARC program, every facet of our antiaircraft defenses. One 
of the lion’s share of that program has been our BOMARC program, 
which to date has been a dismal failure. They had a test only a 
couple of days ago that again did not prove itself and they have 
been coming up with nothing but promises now since 1952. Inasmuch 
as we have some $421 million in this year’s budget for BOMARC, 
it should be noted that we will have already spent approximatley $4 
billion on the BOMARC program, to say nothing of the $7.5 billion 
program upon which BOMARC is entirely dependent, the SAGE 
program I wondered if it would be possible to translate into personnel 
figures how many people, both civilian and military, are working on 
the BOMARC program. 

Mr. Frxucane. T would be delighted, Mr. Minshall, to attempt to 
get those figures. We can give you the number of people on our pay- 
roll very quickly. It might require some doing to find out what por- 
tion of the Boeing Aire raft Co.’s people are ‘devoted to BOMARC 
and what portion are devoted to B-52’s and what portion are devoted 
to 707’s and the other aspects of their business. I would be glad to try 
to get it. 

Mr. Minswarx. T do not think you are competent to testify, unless 
you care to, whether you think this expenditure is justified in person- 
nel, but I would ; appreciate your putting it in the record. 


BOMARC AND SAGE PROGRAMS 


Mr. Fryucanr. Technically, I could not comment on that but T 
will sive vou the number of people we have that work on BOMARC 
and SAGE. 


(The following was submitted for the record :) 
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BOMARC 
Total manpower authorized for BOMARC units by end fiscal year 1960 is: 


ree ciel ene cigar eae 97 
ch oa cena etem tn inin pr Selae Sell a ables tw apne aa 1, 454 
I nee heir eet esbcteeh ch don adele et denis econ slot ated deaineal ete 34 
BQCPOGRND 6 is oi aii enti ei iS tis Sen Seo en ic asbhigueloet 1, 585 


In addition, the Air Defense Command has the 4,751st Air Defense Missile Wing 
engaged in BOMARC training and test activities. Authorized strength for this 
unit is: 


Aggregate strengths for the activated BOMARC units and 4,751st Air Defense 
Missile Wing by end fiscal year 1960 is: 


ce i a a a a 185 
NNeee een cee nee eee ee een e nee eee ee cee ar eee 2, 366 
NIM ee te i Pe Bo hea alumeeu baa uae 241 
ie ee i a Seats i i Sechaba oe 2, 792 


Total manpower authorized by end fiscal year 1960 for the SAGE and asso- 
ciated radar stations is: 


a EN ae a id tennessee ig moar 2, 813 
a a i Ie as acs ian eclciaaeece 13, 216 
NN a a a Ne ee ee ce eee 1, 258 
a a ae i ch ll dela 17, 287 


The estimated number of personnel in support of BOMARC, that is Boeing 
employees, subcontractor employees, personnel in base construction and associ- 
ated Government personnel is 52,000. 

Mr. Minsuatu. That is all. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Sheppard. 


SECURITY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suepparp. It is a matter of policy that prompts this inquiry, 
Mr. Secretary. This noon I received a letter whieh has to do with 
civilian security civil service people. Is there a policy that has been 
laid down from your office recently to the effect that the overtime that 
has been allocated to these people, universally speaking, should be 
reduced or eliminated ? 

Mr. Finucane. I know of no such statement on our part, Mr. 
Sheppard, and I feel confident that if they are authorized to work 
over the prescribed hours, they are entitled to get their overtime; but 
I will have that checked and give you a definitive statement. 

Mr. Suepparp. The letter contains this following statement: 

On January 12, 1960, we were officially informed that payment of our daily 
half-hour overtime would be discontinued as of January 17, 1960. BEiver since 
my original employment at this particular base the half-hour has been allowed 
a _ time that is necessary to take in relieving those whom we succeed on 

Apparently that has been eliminated. If so, it is not based on a 
policy order but upon something at the local command level ? 

Mr. Finucane. If you supply us with the geographical location of 
the base and the man’s circumstances, we will give you a report, Mr. 
Sheppard. 
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SPECIAL CONSULTANTS 


Mr. Suepparp. That is very gracious of you. It is a rather minor 
thing. I wanted to know whether it was policy. 

Taking into consideration the personnel aspect again—I do not 
know whether this falls in your category or not—do the special con- 
sultants and ad hoc committees, et cetera, fall within your category 
of personnel at all ? 

Mr. Frnucaneg. Only the ones that I might have, and I have none 
except this actuary who developed the figures on retirement. I have 
none in my particular area. I know that Dr. York does have some, 
but. I have no control over anybody that works for him. I can get the 
information for you if you wish. I have the information here, 
incidentally. 

Mr. Sunprarp. The only reason for my question is whether they 
fall within your category. ‘The answer is “No.” That is all. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Finucane, we are glad to have had you back with 
us. Your testimony and the answers have been frank and very helpful 
to this committee. It is always a pleasure to welcome you back. 

Mr. Frnucane. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, for a 
very pleasant day. 
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Turspay, Fesruary 2, 1960. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


LT. GEN. JAMES F. COLLINS, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PER- 


SONNEL 


MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OFFICE, 


COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 


BRIG. GEN. THOMAS R. STOUGHTON, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, 
OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR PERSONNEL 
COL. FRANK T. MILDREN, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 


PERSONNEL 
COL. CHARLES B. MILLIKEN, 


OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF FINANCE 


COL. WILLIAM A. SUSSMAN, OFFICE, COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY 
COL. JAMES L. FERGUSON, OFFICE OF THE QUARTERMASTER GEN- 


ERAL 


LEONARD I. NICHOLS, OFFICE, CHIEF OF TRANSPORTATION 
MAJ. RUTH M. BRADLEY, OFFICE, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF FOR 


PERSONNEL 


Program and financing 





Program by activities: 
— obligations: 
Pay and allowances. .............- 
2 Subsistence in kind ee 
3. Movements, aipaniel anent ‘change of station 
. Other costs... ---- ede 


Total direct obligations - - 
sa gg ear obligations: 
Pay and allowances 
2 Subsistence in kind 
3. Movements, permanent change of sts ation 
4. Other costs-- trek Wceeae naw an 


Total reimbursable obligations - -_- 


Total obligations...........-.-- 
Financing 
Unobligated balance transferred from 
‘Army stock fund’’ (72 Stat. 714; 73 Stat. 
1961 Appropriation Act) : 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
SR NO en, occ k  cobbentceneecennins 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 4621) 
Unobligated balance no longer av: ailable _ - 


New obligational authority -........---.-- 


New obligational authority: 
Appropriation - .......-..-.-- 
Transferred to ‘‘Eme rge ney Fund, ‘De ‘partme nt 
of Defense’’ (73 Stat. 383) gasetrenen 


Appropriation (adjusted) ~...........-------- 


366; 


| 
} 
| 


| 
| 


| $3, 037, 





1959 actual 


212, 306, 625 
247, 086, 347 


| 


| 
| 
| 


744, 239 | 


4, 466, 105 | 








3, 501, 603, 316 | 


1960 estimate 


$3, 034, 763. 000 


193, 494, 000 | 


237, 431, 000 
4, 982, 000 


3, 470, 670, 000 | 


18, 437, 000 | 


1961 estimate 


$3, 081, 851, 000 
193, 021, 000 
241, 010, 000 

5, 118, 000 


3, 521, 000, 000 








23, 870, 000 21, 349, 000 
153, 250, 920 | 148, 504, 000 145, 264, 000 
2, 241, 525 2, 169, 000 2, 169, 000 
34, 000 218, 000 218, 000 

179, 666, 445, | 169, 330, 000 169, 000, 000 
3, 681, 269, 761 | 3, 640,000,000 | 3, 690, 000, 00 
—375, 000,000 | —281, 000, 000 —260, 000, 000 
—59, 006, 958 —58, 830, 000 —58, 942, 000 


— 120, 659, 487 
49, 357, 684 


3, 17 5, 961, 000 


3, 175, 961, 000 | 


3, 175, 961, 000 





| 


—110, 500, 000 
37, 893, 000 


3,227 


563, 000 


3, 233, 063, 000 


5, 500, 000 | 


3, 2 563, 000 





—110, 058, 000 


| ome 


, 261, 000, 000 


3, 261, 000, 000 


en 





Dit 


Re 


p 


En 
Er 


Ca 





' 


0 
) 
U 
0) 


A) 
0) 
0) 
) 


0) 


0) 


0) 


Ee 
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Object classification 

















1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
! 
sk icacleeaniatia —————_——-—-_ 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services, muir? .. BS ne ...| $2, 925, 965,875 | $2, 916, 038, 100 $2, 948, 806, 800 
OU I i a re = ala chaae 168, 539, 084 159, 446, 000 165, 520, 000 
03 Transportation of things.._...._.----- ieee 68, 219, 918 67, 868, 000 65, 472, 000 
07 Other contractual services _ - ls Mei aa ‘ 13, 479, 721 | 12, 905, 600 12, 983, 600 
08 Supplies and materials...........-.---- | 266, 369, 718 | 236, 939, 100 236, 585, 100 
10 Lands and structures..................-. 2, 788, 700 | 6, 179, 900 8, 988, 700 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. : is | 7, 000 7, 000 7,000 
12 Pensions, annuities and insurance claims. - --- 2, 055, 000 2, 282, 000 2, 293, 000 
13. Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - 557, 600 | 75, 000 75, 000 
14 Interest_.___- ; wae annie 7, 305, 100 | 13, 871, 200 19, 738, 300 
15 Taxes and assessments.___- . one 46, 315, 600 55, 058, 100 60, 530, 500 
Total direct obligations - -- bt cok teat 3, 501, 603, 316 | 3, 470, 670, 000 | 3, 521, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: | 
01 Personal services, military ie | 4, 872, 000 | 4, 995, 100 6, 120, 600 
02 Travel. a “ | 2, 500, 525 2, 350, 000 2, 350, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- a 172, 190, 920 161, 783, 000 160, 277, 000 
10 Lands and structures- -- es ei ciate 29, 600 41, 700 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities- - 7 ‘ 45,000 | 37, 000 37, 000 
14 Interest ; — | 53, 700 71, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments. | 58, 000 | 81, 600 102, 700 
Total reimbursable obligations -- 179, 666, 445 169, 330, 000 169, 000, 000 
Total obligations. as 23 3, 681, 269,761 | 3, 640, 000, 000° 3, 690, 000, 000 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sixes. The appropriate justifications will be inserted at this 
point in the record. 


Mi.LirTaRy PERSONNEL, ARMy—1,000 Pay aNpb ALLOWANCES OF MILITARY 
PERSONNEL 


Exurpir A.— Military personnel, fiscal year 1959, fiscal year 1960, and fiscal year 
1961—Average strength (man-years) by type of personnel 


Actual, | Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year | fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1959 1960 1961 

Officers (male) ite aaa 86, 683 | 85, 534 85, 295 
Officers (Women’s Army Corps (W AC)) ee ee | 741 | 791 850 
Nurses ; : ™ 3, 378 3, 384 3, 390 
Army Medicé al Specialist Es Sot tamanne aes . satel 426 416 410 
= | - 

Total, commissioned officers. ........-.-- dilate dee 91, 228 | 90, 125 89, 945 
Warrant officers (male) - - a ee ad 10,985 | 1C, 340 10, 290 
Warrant officers (WAC) . . 39 | 39 | 39 
Total, warrant officers-. 11,024 10, 379 | 10, 329 

| a == : = 

Total, officer personnel | 102, 252 100, 504 100, 274 
Enlisted (male) 5 . bem | 775, 830 759, 478 760,051 
Enlisted (WAC) - edad | 7, 513 7,919 | 8, 000 
Total, enlisted personnel iuanes ' waae 783, 343 767, 397 768, 051 
Subtote al awe ‘ 885, 95 | 867, 901 868, 325 
Cadets, U.S. Military Acade my eee . 2, 369 2, 399 | 2, 375 
Grand total a uae sdaues 887, 964 870, 300 | 870, 700 
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Exnipit B.—Strength, gains, and losses, by identity, fiscal year 1959, fiscal year 
1960, and fiscal year 1961 





| 
latate sna Warrant | Enlisted | Cadets, 
| WAC NAMS !} officers | personnel} USMA Total 
officers | | | 
' 
oa —| : lanai iil 
A. Actual fiscal year 1959: | 
Begin ses j 89, 300 | 3, 800 11,100 | 792,300 | 1, 700 898, 200 
Gains. ..._-- Jasna | | | 400 400 | 307, 300 800 | 317, 700 
Losses... dead es ee 400 900 341, 300 700 354, 600 
ee | 86,800 | 3,800 | 10,600 | 758, 300 1,800 | 861, 300 
Average. ee -.| 87,500 | 3, 800 11,000 | 783,300 | 2, 400 888, 000 
B. Estimate fiscal year 1960: | 
Begin 86, 800 | 3,800 | 10,600 | 758.300 | 1,800 | 861, 300 
Gains | 9, 600 400 | 600 | 254, 800 700 | = 268, 100 
Losses... _...| 10,600 400) 700 | 245,000 | 700 257, 400 
End... Li ......| 85,800] 3,800 10,500 | 768,100 | 1,800 | 870,000 
Average. =occo,f SOO 3,800 | 10,400 | 767,400 | 2,400] 870,300 
C. Estimate fiscal year 1961: 
Begin 85, 800 3,800 | 10,500 | 768,100 | 1,800! 870,000 
Gains. - 12, 300 600 700 | 270,700 | 700 | 285, 000 
Losses... 12, 000 600 | 1,000 | 270,700 | 700 285, 000 
End 86, 100 | 3, 800 10, 200 768, 100 | 1, 800 870, 000 
wet ieee ok acuck oc 86,200 | 3,800 10,300 | 768, 000 2, 400 870, 700 


1 Nurses and medical specialists. 





Exuisit C.—Military personnel, fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961, grade 
structure, beginning, end, and man-year strengths by identity 


Commissioned officers: 
IN I a ig | 
I es ae ae 
Gemeral, Oster... ssc 
RE Ns mu iamnniggcw 
TO on omnes 
Colonel___-_- . ae 
Lieutenant colonel__._..._......_._. 
Major Seb eben ash ude sod 
Ree eo . 
SR ol ee 
Ba Teuremant. . ....x.-.n5-<< 





ONIN an nn wen inane wide titeatand 


| 

Warrant officers: 

CWO, W-43....-.. 
CWO, W-3...... 

CWO, W-2 

Wo, W-1 


| ha Stanners Gerson | 


Total, officer personnel_________- nase 


Enlisted personnel: 
I ceca tg eee ck cence bland diss nkec aii 





UND ciel Mile ia nanedeneecanocebi 
Cadets, U.S. Military Academy--_----..---| 


i oo des aunneunemse) 


2 


July 1, 


197 
240 

4, 733 
11, 182 
15, 477 
29, 532 
17, 960 
11, 243 


90, 601 


1,018 

2, 473 

6, 148 

999 

10, 638 
239 


101, 


45, 136 
83, 225 
120, 142 
143, 425 
196, 391 
105, 217 
61, 402 


758, 239 


859, 478 
1,816 


| 


} 





June 30, 
1960 


2 
8 


30 | 
197 | 


237 


4,740 


11, 218 | 


15, 538 
29, 400 
15, 700 
12, 530 


1, 085 
2, 570 
5, 645 


1, 200 | 


es 
100, 100 


2, 200 | 


6, 250 
40, 450 


$2, 500 | 


123, 000 
145, 100 
225, 000 

78, 400 

65, 200 

768, 100 
868, 200 

1, 800 


861,294 | 870,000 | 870, 000 


89, 600 | 


10, 500 


June 30, 


1961 fiscal year 
1960 
2 2 
8 | s 
30 | 30 
197 196 | 
238 | 237 
4, 749 | 4,731 
11, 249 | 11, 225 


15, 585 | 
29, 600 
14, 372 | 
13, 870 | 





89, 900 | 


1, 085 | 
2, 500 
| 5, 415 
1, 200 | 


10, 200 | 
—— 


100, 100 


3, 000 | 

8,900 | 
36, 750 | 
81, 000 
130, 000 | 
147, 450 | 
220, 000 | 


868, 200 
1, 800 








Man-years, 


15, 479 | 


29, 546 


16, 805 | 


11, 866 


90, 125 


1, 066 | 


2, 547 
5, 877 
S89 


10, 379 | 


1, 261 


4, 267 | 


43, 261 


82, 696 | 


119, 912 


140, 694 | 
220, 152 | 


76, 500 86, 266 | 
64, 500 | 68, 888 | 
768, 100 | 767, 397 


867,901 | 
2, 399 


870, 300 


100, 504 | 


Man-years, 
fiscal year 
1961 


Bo 
SSERS8Se... 


| = =e 
| Sos 
_ 
nw 
= 


81, 737 
126, 450 
146, 275 
217, 872 

74, 321 

72, 629 

768, 051 
868, 325 
2, 375 


870, 700 





4 


Aver 


Basi 
Basi 
Basic 
Flyin 
Non 
ato 
Addi 
Pay 
Addi 
Stati 
Alloy 
Read 
Lum 
Seve! 
Persi 
Sociz 


Rou 
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Minirary PERSONNEL, ARMy—1011 Pay anp 


SEcTION 1.—Analysis of requirements 


ALLOWANCES OF OFFICERS 





Average (man-years) strength 


Basic pay - - 
Basic allowance for quarters Suite patiai 
Basic allowance for subsistence --..............-------.--- 
Flying pay, Army aviators_ - 
Nonrated flying pay (observe rs, , flight surgeons, electronics equipmer nt ope r- 
ators s ie 
Additional pay for airborne ‘troops. a 
Pay for explosive disposal, thermal stress, diving, leprosy duty 
Additional pay for medical and dental officers. ...........__-- 
Station allowance. a 
Allowances for uniforms and equipment 
Readjustment bey. a 


Severance pay 
Personal money allowance, general officers. 
Social security... 


| ee ee Oe iptetdunidedwa 
Roundoff 


kick baak i ebtubieienktnanencmndiweienadiennadasenene : 


Detailed requirements 


Estimate, fiscal year 1960 


Basic pay grade mi l l 


Average | 


| Estimate, 
fiscal year 
1960 


| 100, 504 | 


$612, 851, 

74, 528, 400 
7, 745, 600 
13, 313, 000 


340, 600 
782, 600 
186, 100 
435, 600 
448, 000 
616, 400 
243, 400 
939, 500 
613, 100 
| 44, 400 
12, 818, 900 


i 


N=NwNS 


804, 906, 900 
+100 





804, 907, 000 


Estimate, 


300 


Estimate. 
fiscal year 
1961 
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, 289, 800 
, 354, 200 
7, 613, 400 
, 875, 500 


421, 100 





448, 000 
, 494, 100 
, 588, 000 
, 229, 300 
613, 100 

44, 400 
+ 468, 700 


3, f 507, 600 
| —600 





3, 507, 000 


fiscal year 1961 























| 
Average Rate | Amount | Rate A mount 
number number 

“ | | ane 
General, 5-star 2 |$12, 917 2 |$12, 917 | 
Chief of Staff. ......-.- 1 | 22, 500 1 | 22, 500 | 
General, 4-star 7 | 20, 400 | 142, 800 7 | 20, 400 142'§ 800 
General, 3-star 30 18, 000 | 540, 000 | 30 18, 000 540, 000 
General, 2-star........--- = 196 | 16, 200 | 3, 175, 200 | 197 | 16, 200 3, 191, 400 
General, 1-star......-.---- | 237 | 14,100 | — 3, 341, 700 | 238 | 14,100 3, 355, 800 
RO Ee ae 4,731 | 11,1385 | 52, 679, 685 | 4,745 | 11,110 52, 716, 950 
Lieutenant colonel... ‘ | 11,225) 8,850] 99,341,250] 11,234] 8,832 99, 218, 688 
WN ose Fs Baka Rocks onances 15,479 | 7,408 | 114, 668, 432 | , 562 | 7,399} 115, 143, 238 
NN = Bes ped s wocwneas soon 29,546 | 6,041 | 178, 487, 386 | 500 | 5,952 | 175, 584, 000 
Ist lieutenant_- Bias meek _..| 16,805 | 4,332 72, 799, 260 | 5,308 | 4,332] 66,314, 256 
Se tsutenans... 2... soccencc nse 11,866 | 2,990 35, 479. 340 r 1k 1st | 2, 990 39, 231, 790 

Sabbeilis bt. eset. ; | 90, 125 | | 560,703, 387 | 89, 945 | “556, 487, 256 
RN hs RS Es gs etn 1,066 | 6,530 | 6,960, 980 | 1, 085 | 6, 521 . 1, 075, 285 
ES eh OO | 2547] 5,514] 14,044,158] 2.535] 5,510 13, 967, 850 
MIS ctuaCenecsedhadddecwseneds ...| 5,877] 4,691 | 27,569,007 | 5,509 | 4, 705 “ 919, 845 
Wem C22 IS, Sanaa nancsnes 889 | 4,020] 3.573, 780 = 1,200 | 4,033 4, 839, 600 

DE Aa es RiOiseiecssccac : 379 |. | 82, 147, 5} 10, 329 51, 802, 580 

Grand total | 100, 504 |_- | 612, 851, 312 | 100, 27 7 607, 289, 836 


! 





51112—60—pt. 318 


4 | 
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Miirary PERSONNEL, ARMY—1021 Pay AND ALLOWANCES OF ENLISTED 
PERSONNEL 


Sec, 1. Ansiyess of require ments 





Estimate, Estimate, 
| fiscal year 1960 | fiscal year 1961 





Average (man-years) strength --__-___- ne - fas Sena cian felackowt 767, 397 768, 051 
Basic pay pies ; ; 5 ok ___| $1,493, 511,000 | $1, 511, 449, 600 
Basic allowance for qui arters Bsc = ; 321, 990, 400 322, 476, 700 
Basic allowance for subsistence - - --- ; ds am : boda 122, 897, 000 122, 276, 200 
Foreign duty pay------ 5 sai ein 47, 549, 900 47, 927, 400 
Proficiency pay------ ; ; : ‘ as Saas Pool 14, 809, 300 27, 331, 600 
Reenlistment allowance _ a6 0 35, 461, 500 44, 083, 000 
Flying pay—crew chiefs, student pilots | 1, 038, 000 1, 267, 400 

Nonrated flying pay—photographers, observers, electronics, ‘equipme nt 
operators __ | 620, 400 | 805, 200 
Additional pay for airborne troops---- ‘ a | 17, 113, 100 | 18, 183, 000 
Pay for explosive disposal, thermal stress, diving duty- 464, 000 | 464, 000 
Station allowance. oa 13, 514, 500 | 13, 514, 500 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments . . 33, 320, 000 | 36, 815, 200 
Severance pay.-........--.-.-.----- f Semitic Rude 975, 400 975, 400 
Mustering-out pay. Da teas enc aie eee ceaee ns aie 499, 500 270, 000 
Social security_..------ bien .— eee 41, 060, 400 45, 319, 300 
a ad cel a acs cs Soe mind na ao psec aa ncehnandioi cnn : _.-| 2,144, 824, 400 | 2, 193, 158, 500 
Roundoff Se eee Sa iiiedaieie mated ae eceien ‘ +600 | +500 
nc clad ds elec doin ms minivans eect heii esting 2, 144, 825, 000 | 2, 193, 159, 000 


Military PERSONNEL, ARMY—1200 SuBSISTENCE 


Actual, fiseal |__ : es 
year 1959 | 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

1960 1961 


| Estimate 
f 
| 
1 





Direct obligations........=.....<.... Ft ee a ee | $212, 306, 625 | $193, 494, 000 $193, 021, 000 


Sec. 1. Analysis of requirements 





Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1960 1961 

1. Subsistence in messes__.........--.-.--- S cca Sete Laie akeeuiekine $167, 894, 792 | $168, 039, 061 
2. Special rations___.........__- seek a reebiree kt pieces 614, 880 666, 855 
3. Operational rations RK ate iotsnn ne eaxannccutat Lae 15, 640, 560 
4. Koreans attached to U.S. Army______________.-___-----__- x | 6, 701, 446 | 6, 684, 646 
5. New food items : soll 912, 500 1, 990, 000 
a Scie oee SS» Nee eaidtireumling te "193, 494, O98 193, 021, 122 
ooo ncansne geek cea ieee a eaerad ness coe {2o sae —98 —122 


Teter... _.> oo ae ee eta Br ie SS ae _......| 193, 494, 000 193, 021, 000 


NoTe.—See confidential pp. 3, 4, and 5 for detailed requirements. 


SECTION 2. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Provides funds for feeding of Army enlisted personnel in Army messes OF 
for cross-service feeding by other departments. Subsistence supplies are pro- 
vided by procurement from military stock funds or by local purchase from 
commercial sources in areas below the stock fund level of operation. 


SECTION 3. EXPLANATION 


Although total requirements remain approximately at the same level during 
the 2 years, there is a major increase within the program in “New food items,” 
$1.1 million. 





lig 
inc 
de 
tré 


(a) 
(b) 
(c) 
(d) 
(¢) 
(f) 
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This increase is due to the planned introduction of additional compact and 
lightweight food items into the menu. Under atomic warfare concepts of greatly 
increased mobility and dispersion, these newly developed crystallized beverages, 
dehydrated vegetables, and dehydrated meats will be required in order to reduce 
transportation, storage, and refrigeration problems. 

; More than offsetting the above increase is a reduction in “Operational rations,’ 
, $1.7 million. 
This decrease is the result of a reduction in the level of operational ration 











‘I reserves during fiscal year 1961. 
00 
. MiuirarRy PERSONNEL, ARMY—1311 PCS Movement or INpivipvaus (LANb) 
) 
, Sec. 1. Analysis of requirements 
” . ee Pte > Feel 0 
0 | 
| Estimate, | Estimate, 
0 Type of travel fiscal year | fiscal year 
0 1960 1961 
0 = ale iaaall en! ‘ ; 
X) } 
0) (s) Military personnel to Ist duty station $5, 019, 500 | 
X) Travel incident to PCS within continental United States...__-_- | 29,749, 800 | 
0) (c) Travel to, from, and within oversea commands... | 72,604, 800 62. 369, 400 
) (d) Transportation costs incident to separation from the service - | 20, 737, 100 | 23, 208, 100 
(e) Dislocation allowance ; 9, 018, 800 8, 266, 800 
0 (f) Nontemporary storage in commercial facilities 3, 000, 000 | 3, 000, 000 
0 | 
Re isc ccdweaie ic kceieuekigea xs armaNediedd cambiesees | 140,130,000 | 138, 358, 800 
0) Round off Die min a Dae aes basanites ‘ Set 0 +200 
: | - 
Rc oo teveseacodenneus te hasan baate penance E 140, 130, 000 138, 359, 000 
Detailed requirements 
3 Estimate, fiscal year 1960 | Estimate, fiscal year 1961 
= Number | Rate Amount | Number | Rate Amount 
(a) Travel of military personnel to | | 
first duty stations: 
Officer... - 11, 300 $147 $1, 661, 100 ol 300 $147 $2, 102, 100 
Enlisted : | 209, 900 | 16 3, 358, 400 | 5, 784 | 16 3, 452, 544 
Total__- i fo 5al 5, 019, 500 | 5, 554, 644 


(b) Travel incident to PCS within 


United States : | 371,872 | 80 | 29,749,760 | 374, 499 | 80 29, 959, 920 
| (c) Land travel to, from, and within | | | 
j 72, 604,840 | 310,770 220 68, 369, 400 
' 


oversea commands. - -- | 330,022 220 


Transportation costs incident to | | 
separation from the service: 


Officer . . aaa 11, 583 444 5, 142, 852 | 13, 464 444 | 5, 978, 016 
Enlisted 232, 750 67 15, 594, 250 257, 165 67 17, 3 230, 055 
Total : = 20, 737, 102 23, 208, 071 
: (e) Dislocation allowance: { 
Officer | 29, 540 110 8, 249, 400 27, 023 110 2, 972, 530 
Enlisted _.| 64,825 89 5, 769, 425 59, 486 89 5, 204, 254 
Total | 9, O18, 825 8, 266, 784 


(f) Nontemporary storage (37 U.S.C. | 


253(c)) ; r 3, 000, 000 3, 000, 000 
Roundoff -27 +181 
Total__- 140, 130, 000 Aas 138, 359, 000 


Section 2. Purpose and scope 


This project provides for individual travel of military personnel on permanent 
change of station, including mileage, transportation by common carrier or by 
privately owned vehicle; per diem allowances as prescribed, dislocation allow- 
ances, transportation of authorized dependents and of baggage and household 
goods, including temporary storage and packaging and wrapping of such goods 
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when included as a part of the transportation contract; 
member, his dependents and household goods upon separation from the service; 





transportation of the 


authorized transportation of personal and household effects of deceased military 


personnel and their dependents; 


in commercial facilities as authorized by 37 U.S. 


Section 8. 


The major incrase is: 
service,” $2.5 million. 


Explanation 


and nontemporary storage of household goods 
C. 253 (c). 


“Transportation costs incident to separation from the 


This increase is due to 1,881 more officers drawing separation travel, from 


11,583 in fiscal year 1960 to 13,464 in fiscal ye 
from 232,750 in fiscal year 1960 to 257,165 in fiscal year 1961. 
above increase is a reduction in: 


losses of 24,415, 
More than offsetting the « 


ar 


from, and within oversea commands,” $4.2 million. 
This decrease results principally from a greater number of individuals moving 
in carrier units in fiscal year 1961 than in fiscal year 1960. 


units is reflected in project 1321. 


Miuirary PERSONNEL, 


Sec. 1. 


Travel to and from overseas: 

Military personnel _------ 
Military Sea T ransport: ition Service « MSTS): 
I i as ins raheem een 
ENR iste A Dh Gadi aa tie mone 
Port handling charges__- baci 
Military Air Transport Service (MATS)_-.-_-- 
Commercial air (ticketed) - 
Depende nts..-...-------------------------------- 
MSTS 
Port handling charges _- 
MATS. - 
Commercial air (ticketed) .__-- Pay 


MSTS. -- 
Port handling charges_-_---- 
Privately owned vehicles, measurement tons______- 
I ed 
Port handling charges_. -- : Bek FE Ay 
Travel between and within oversea areas: 
Military personnel. --.......-..------ 
Dependents._ ne 
Household effects, measurement tons 


Subtotal 
SII hs ce cease cdots ee acts sus eewewn é 


a 
Household effects, measurement Me ces | 
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1961, 


and additional enlisted 


“Land travel to, 


The cost of carrier 


MovEMENT INDIVIDUALS AND UNITs 
(AIR AND WATER) 


Estimate, 


Analysis of requirements 


fiscal year 


Estimate, fiscal year 














1960 1961 
—————— ee oe = - —— 
| | | 
| Number Amount | Number|} Amount 
429, 145 $39, 361, 927 425, 517 $41, 238, 273 
(37, 900)| (7,376, 100)} (37,925)| (7, 381, 000) 
(232, 868) (14, 510, 000); (181, 420)| (11, 304, 300) 
ls A (458, 927)|.........-] (451, 273) 
(157, 920) (16, 786, 900) | (205, 707) (21, 866, 700) 
(457) (235, 000) (465) (235, 000) 
181, O85 23, 134, 323 179, 680 22, 882, 288 
(39, 085) (7, 606, 700)| (37, 925) (7, 381, 000) 
Peat UA ND ts isa irene (215, 988) 
(141, 315)] (15,021, 800)| (141,070)} (14, 995, 700) 
(685) | (289, 600) (685) (289, 600) 
381, 900 | 9, 638, 410 380, 000 9, 035, 160 
ee (6, 988, 800) ].........- (6, 766, 000) 
‘ Es OO ee tis. okeacae (2, 269, 160) 
559, 878 16, 324, 872 558, 952 16, 186, 372 
. (12, 849, 200)}.....-...- (12, 716, 200) 
eae dade. (3, 475, S73) is. wnnscee (3, 470, 172) 
16, 000 | 382, 272 16, 000 461, 600 
5, 196 | 352, 756 4, 921 309, 700 
3, 700 29, 674 3, 705 29, 700 
| SO, 26, 36 j......... 90, 143, 093 
IN cicatel cra sie —93 
| nr 90, 143, 000 








Section 2. Purpose and scope 


Includes transportation to, from, within, and between oversea commands for 
the air and ocean transportation of military personnel, PCS, and their depend- 
ents and personal effects via MATS and MSTS. Also includes commercial air 
or contractual water movement and port handling charges. 


Section 8. Explanation 


Although total requirements remain approximately at the same level during 
the 2 years, there is a major increase within the program in “Military personnel, 
MATS,” $5.1 million. 


(a) 


(b) 
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This increase is due to the movement of 47,787 more individuals, from 157,920 


in Fiscal Year 1960 to 205,707 in Fiscal Year 1961. 
The major decrease is “Troop class, MSTS,” $3.2 million. 
This decrease is due to 51,448 less moves, from 232,868 in Fiscal Year 1960 


to 181,420 in Fiscal Year 1961. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—1411 APPREHENSION OF. DESERTERS, ABSENTEES, 
AND Escarep MILITARY PRISONERS 


Sec 1. Analysis of requirements 








Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1960 1961 
(a) Travel and other expenses incident to the apprehension and delivery of 
deserters, prisoners, and soldiers a.w.o.1., including payment of rewards 
and cost of confinement of military prisoners in nonmilitary facilities ___ $428, 000 $428, 000 
(0) Gratuitous issue of toilet articles, tobacco, etc., to prisoners confined in 
stockades at camps, posts, and stations............-.-.----...-.-------- 65, 000 65, 000 
{c) Donations to prisoners scheduled for discharge from other than discipli- 
nary barracks and to personnel discharged for fraudulent enlistment_._- 7, 000 7, 000 
a lee 500, 000 500, 000 





Section 2. Purpose and scope 


For expenses of apprehension and delivery of deserters, prisoners, and sol- 
diers absent without leave (AWOL), including payment of rewards (not to 
exceed $25 in any one case), and costs of confinement of military prisoners in 
nonmilitary facilities; donations of not to exceed $25 to each prisoner upon each 
release from confinement in any Army prison (other than a disciplinary bar- 
racks) and to each person discharged for fraudulent enlistment. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—1421 INTEREST ON SOLDIERS’ DEPOSITS 


Section 1. Analysis of requirements 


Interest on deposits: 
Patitante Gacel FoR WOOO a aiain cicicomacwicisee wade wnniptebiced $1, 600, 000 
mae iis Ga Ne TG ai ik tata eal alec a ae 1, 600, 000 


Section 2. Purpose and scope 


This project provides for payment of interest on any sum of not less than $5 
deposited by enlisted personnel in “Pay of the Army Deposit Fund” for a period 
of 6 months or longer. Interest accrues at the rate of 4 percent per annum, 
payable upon withdrawal of the deposit. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, ARMY—1431 DEATH GRATUITY 


Section 1. Analysis of requirements 


Fiscal year 1961 requirements provide for normal deaths within the 1961 troop 
strength, plus those estimated to die within 120 days after release. 


ee 











Estimate, fiscal year 1960 | Estimate, fiscal year 1961 
Number} Rate Amount | Number | Rate Amount 
Re ne ERS 203 | $2, 900 $588, 700 205 | $2,900 $594, 500 
RI a ae ees | 1,411 | 1,200 1, 693, 200 1, 415 , 200 1, 698, 000 
MMIC. ccc cuduseccaccacotancalke abe wencuieumenae +100 since ; +500 
iA eck nates | sittin | ee 2, 282, 000 |..........|..-....- 2, 293, 000 
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Section 2. Purpose and scope 


Public Law 84-881 provides for payment of a gratuity upon death to bene- 
ficiaries of military personnel. The amount authorized equals 6 months’ basic 
pay (plus special and incentive pays) at the rate to which the deceased member 
is entitled at time of death, but not less than $800 nor more than $3,000. Pay- 
ment is also authorized where a member or former member dies during the 
120-day period following release from active duty if the death results from 
service-connected injury. 


MiLiTvary PERSONNEL, ARMy—1441 Mortcace INSURANCE FOR SERVICEMEN 


Sec. 1. Analysis of requirements 


Estimate, Estimate, 
fiscal year fiscal year 
1960 1961 





Mortgage insurance payments_______- $600, 000 $725, 000 





Section 2. Purpose and scope 


Provides for payment of mortgage insurance premiums for servicemen eligible 
to purchase homes under FHA loans. This premium is one-half of 1 percent 
of the unpaid balance of the mortgage. 


Section 3. Explanation 


The program was initiated in April 1955 and through June 1959, 11,941 ap- 
proved certificates of eligibility had been received from FHA. Average amount 
of the mortgages is approximately $13,000, with annual insurance premiums 
approximating $65. Fiscal year 1961 requirements are projected on the basis 
of 250 new accounts a month, average mortgage of $13,000 with mortgage in- 
surance premiums computed on the basis of FHA amortization schedules. 

Mr. Srxes. General Collins, the committee will be very pleased to 

9 . 
have you discuss the Army’s manpower requirements. You may pro- 
ceed to give us your statement. 


STATEMENT OF Deputy Crier or STarr FoR PEersoONNEL 


General Coutins. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
today I shall present for your consideration the Army’s budget esti- 
mate for the military personnel appropriation in fiscal year 1961. 
You are familiar, 1 am sure, with the structure of this appropriation 
which includes numerous items falling within the principal categories 
of pay and allowances, clothing and subsistence, and perm: anent 
change of station travel. All detailed items are listed on the MPA 
budget justification sheets in your possession. The budget estimate 
supports the force structure and deploy ments presented earlier to you 
by the Secretary of the Army and the Chief of Staff. 

In justifying this fund request I will discuss, first, the Army’s major 
personnel programs which support the budget estimate; and second, 
the fund requirements by budget activity for fiscal year 1961 com- 
pared with those for fiscal year 1960. 


MAJOR PERSONNEL PROGRAMS 


The Army’s personnel program for fiscal year 1961 is based on a 
beginning and ending strength of 870,000. Planned composition on 
June 30, 1961, is 89,900 commissioned officers, 10,200 warrant officers, 
768,100 enlisted men, and 1,800 Military Academy cadets. 
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The Army is in a better position to plan for fiscal year 1961 by 
having a stabilized strength for 2 consecutive years. With strength 
reductions totaling 726,000 since 1952, personnel planning was nat- 
urally more difficult. 


PERSONNEL OBJECTIVES 


As in the past, our primary personnel objective is to attract and 
retain the best qualified individuals for Army positions of leadership 
and for combat and technical skills. In protecting our manpower 
investment through retention of well-trained professional soldiers, we 
constantly strive to fulfill three complementary aims. These are 
proper distribution of available personnel, best utilization of man- 
power for the efficient performance of assigned Army missions, and 
maintenance of high morale and esprit of all military individuals. 


ENLISTMENT AND REENLISTMENT 


Partial attainment of our primary objective is apparent from 
analysis of current enlistment and reenlistment performance factors. 
During the first 6 months of fiscal year 1960, the number of volun- 
tary enlistments continued to be favorable. I expect our recruiting 
service to obtain at least 90,000 enlistees during the 12 months ending 
June 30 and in excess of this number in fiscal year 1961. Although 
this is a lesser input than the 113,100 enlistments in fiscal year 1959, 
it must be recognized that we now enlist no mental group IV personnel 
and that we are competing against a stronger economy than that 
experienced during the first half of fiscal year 1959. However, the 
fact remains that our present and projected voluntary enlistment 
attainments represent an intake of approximately 1,000 per month 
greater than in fiscal year 1958 and almost 2,000 per month greater 
than in fiscal year 1957. 

With respect to Regular Army reenlistments, we did not experi- 
ence similar success during the first 3 months of the current. fiscal 
year. However, there was a heartening and very significant increase 
during October and November, when the Regular Army reenlistment 
rate reached an average of 55.7 percent, as compared to a previous 
3-month average of 47.1 percent. 

Tn the meantime, the Army is obtaining a higher draftee reenlist- 
ment rate than at any time in the last 6 years. In fiscal year 1958 
this rate was 4.7 percent; in 1959, 5.1 percent; and for the first 
5 months of the current fiscal year it has been 9.8 percent. 

Despite our modest start this fiscal year, I anticipate that current 
full-year results will at least equal the overall Regular Army and 
first-term reenlistment rates experienced in fiscal year 1959. Addi- 
tionally, I expect 1961 results to be even higher. I base my confidence 
on the significant upswing in October and November and a greater 
distribution of proficiency payments. 


IMPROVEMENT IN EFFECTIVENESS AND BEHAVIOR 


As a result of the higher aptitude qualifications for enlistment and 
reenlistment, there has been an improvement in effectiveness. While 
this characteristic is difficult to measure quantitatively, a good index 
is found in the significant improvement in behavior patterns of the 
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Army. During a 3-year period ending last June, our prisoner popu- 
lation decreased from 4,359 to 895, and we closed all but one of our 
disciplinary barracks. In the same period of time, the rate per thou- 
sand of persons tried by general courts-martial declined from 7.2 to 
2.7. Commanders universally have reported a reduction in the num- 
ber of a.w.o.l.’s, military and civil offenses, and confinements. 


REGULAR ARMY ENLISTED CORPS 


The primary purpose, of course, in improving our enlistment and 
reenlistment rates is to obtain an all-volunteer enlisted corps in the 
Active Army. During the past 12 months the Regular Army portion 
of the total enlisted strength increased from 67.6 to 73.4 percent and 
by the end of fiscal year 1961 this ratio should exceed 76 percent, 
However, reliance upon the draft remains essential in the foreseeable 
future in order to fulfill our existent commitments. This is well 
illustrated by the fact it was necessary to utilize 111,200 draftees in 
fiscal year 1959 and I anticipate a 96,100 requirement this year. 


PROFICIENCY PAY 


A major personnel program authorized by Congress in the Military 
Pay Act of 1958 was the provision for proficiency pay. As you know, 
it is designed to award incentive pay to enlisted personnel in key 
occupational areas where we must reduce turnover of the skilled in- 
dividuals who represent a large training investment. It also awards 
incentive pay to personnel who demonstrate outstanding effectiveness 
in their particular occupational skills. The program is phased over 
a 4-year period and will eventually result in proficiency payments to 
about 15 percent of the enlisted strength of the Army. 

During the past 12 months 115,000 personnel were tested to deter- 
mine qualification for proficiency pay under the provisions of our 
enlisted evaluation system. Of this number, approximately 30,000 
personnel were receiving proficiency payments as of December 31, 
1959. This number should exceed 56,000 by the end of this fiscal 
year and 86,000 by the end of 1961. 

Of paramount importance, of course, is the impact that proficiency 
payments have had in retaining critical specialists and other trained 
personnel. A continuing effort is being made to evaluate this impact, 
and the initial definitive figures embrace the first 3 months of this cur- 
rent fiscal year. Since this short period of time will involve a rela- 
tively small number of separations, I do not want to imply that we 
have sufficient basis yet for a true and complete evaluation. Never- 
theless, in our major reenlistment problem area, retention of the first- 
term soldier, personnel drawing proficiency pay reenlisted at a rate 
5.2 percent higher than those not receiving this pay. 

More time is needed to determine the true impact; however, pro- 
ficiency pay has engendered study and competition among our en- 
listed personnel. This has resulted in increased effectiveness of 
individuals and units. 


E-8 AND E-9 PROMOTION PROGRAM 


Implementation of our E-8 and E--9 promotion program, also au- 
thorized by Congress in the Military Pay Act of 1958, has been de- 
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liberate. Based on the principle that the new grades must represent 
the highest levels of enlisted leadership and technical competence, 
Department of the Army conducted careful job analyses and thor- 
oughly reviewed all manning tables. Then, and only then, did we 
identify occupational specialties which warrant positions in the new 
grades. To provide for maximum utilization of personnel in these 
grades and to enhance their prestige, they are assigned to selected 
positions on a name basis. 

As of December 31, there were 4,303 enlisted men in grade E-8 and 
1,189 in grade E-9. Promotions are on schedule and will be phased 
over a 4-year period through fiscal year 1962. As in the case of pro- 
ficiency pay, It is too early to assess the effect of the program on 
retention. It can, however, be presumed that the program will be 
beneficial since it surely offers increased career attractiveness and 
channels the best of the Army’s noncommissioned officers into positions 
of enlisted leadership and responsibility. 


OFFICER RETENTIONS 


A major personnel objective is the retention of 35 percent of our 
junior Reserve officers upon completion of their 2-year obligated tour. 
In fiscal year 1959 we had an increase of 4.2 percent over the 21.2 
percent in 1958. Although the Army’s projected rate of 28 percent 
for both 1960 and 1961 does not attain the desired goal, it is a further 
improvement and an encouraging upward trend which reflects the con- 
tinued emphasis given this objective at all levels of command. The 
Reserve Officers Training Corps continues to be the primary source 
of officers for the Active Army. Every effort is made to retain on 
active duty the more capable of these as potential Regular Army 
officers. Applications received from these officers, as well as active- 
duty personnel in other groups, continue to play a very important part 
in filling the Regular Army requirements. 

Coincident with the increased retention of obligated tour officers 
we have experienced fewer losses among the Regulars. During the 
3-year period ending last June, resignation of West Point graduates 
at the conclusion of their probationary period decreased from 10.6 to 
5.6 percent, while the overall resignation rate of Regular Army officers 
decreased from 1.9 to 1 percent. 


MPA FUND REQUIREMENTS 


I would now like to discuss the MPA fund requirements for fiscal 
year 1961. The budget estimate for this appropriation request. is 
$3,521 million in direct obligational authority. It is planned that $260 
million will be derived by transfer from unobligated balances of the 
Army Stock Fund. This will leave a requirement for new obligational 
authority in the amount of $3,261 million. The 1961 fiscal estimate is 
$50.3 million higher than the amount we now estimate the Army will 
obligate in fiscal year 1960. I shall explain the major causes for this 
increase during my discussion of individual budget programs. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 1000 (PAY AND ALLOWANCES) 


Budget program 1000, containing 87.5 percent of our military per- 
sonnel cost requirement, provides pay and allowances at statutory rates 
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for all military personnel in the Active Army. It includes basic pay, 
basic allowances for quarters and subsistence, oversea station allow- 
ance, special and incentive pays, lump-sum terminal-leave pay, re- 
enlistment bonus, readjustment pay, Government’s social-security 
contributions, and the cost of clothing. The fiscal year 1961 estimate 
of $3,081,851,000 reflects an increase of $47.1 million over fiscal year 
1960. This results primarily from five major cost increases in pay 
and allowances for enlisted personnel. 

First, an increase of $4.3 million in social-security contributions due 
to enactment of Public Law 85-840, which provided for a 20-percent 
increase in rates effective January 1, 1960. Thus, the higher rate will 
be in effect for a full year in fiscal year 1961 as compared to 6 months 
in 1960. 

Second, a $12.5 million increase in the amount of our proficiency 
pay program which was authorized by Public Law 85-422. The third 
phase of this 4-year program provides for an increase in the average 
number receiving this incentive pay from 40,262 to 73,200. 

Third, an increase from 52 to 53 percent in the ratio of enlisted 
personnel in grades E-4 and above, which amounts to $17.9 million. 
The major portion of this change is in grades E-8 and E-9 in accord- 
ance with a 4-year phased plan for implementing Public Law 85-422. 
This third step of the plan provides for an increase in the average 
number of E-8’s from 4.267 to 7.575 and E-9’s from 1,261 to 2,600. 

Fourth, an increase of $8.6 million attributable to 14,000 more re- 
enlistment bonus payments in fiscal year 1961. The higher number 
of payments results from a greater number eligible to reenlist. 

Fifth. an increase of $3.5 million for 21.845 additional lump-sum 
terminal-leave payments in 1961. This is attributable to the higher 
number of personnel separations in fiscal year 1961. 


BUDGET PROGRAM 1200 (SUBSISTENCE) 


Budget program 1200 provides funds to purchase food consumed 
by enlisted personnel of the Active Army. The daily per canita feed- 
ing costs unon which this estimate is computed are $1.07 for the 
continental United States and $1.12 for oversea commands. 

Although the total costs for subsistence are approximately the 
same for both years, two of the five line items comprising this program 
deviate significantly between fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 

The first, “Onerational rations,” will decrease $1.7 million to a total 
reauirement of $15.6 million in fiscal year 1961. This deviation re- 
sults from a reduction in the level of onerational ration reserves with 
a consequent lesser consumption by field troops of the amount required 
to be turned over in storage each year. 

The second, “New food items.” will increase $1.1 million in fiscal 
year 1961 to a total cost of $1,990,000. This amount will support the 
introduction of additional compact and lightweight food items into 
the menu. Under atomic warfare concepts of greatly increased mo- 
bility and dispersion, these newly developed crvstallized beverages, 
dehydrated vegetables, and dehydrated meats will be required to re- 
duce transportation and refrigeration problems to the minimum. 
Consumption of these new items during peacetime will provide a pro- 
duction base, manufacturing experience, and information on troop 
acceptability as well as training in preparation of these food items. 
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BUDGET PROGRAM 1300 (PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL) 


Budget program 1300 provides funds for the permanent change of 
station movement of military personnel, dependents, and household 
goods. Such movement involves travel to the first duty station, travel 

required to train personnel to perform military duties, travel to sup- 
port our worldwide commitments, and travel to separate personnel 
upon completion of tours of duty. The estimate of $241,010,000 for 
permanent change of station tr avel in fiscal year 1961 is $3.6 million 
higher than the requirement in fiscal year 1960. 

The cost increase occurs primarily from three factors: higher num- 
ber of accessions and separations, more unit moves overseas to include 
new-type missile units, and a change in the general pattern of over- 
sea passenger movements wherein more personnel will travel by air 
transportation than in the previous year. 

The first factor, higher number of accessions and separations, results 
from 8,884 more individuals traveling to first duty stations and 26,296 
more personnel entitled to travel upon separation. 

The second factor, more unit moves, results from increased oversea 
deployments to include the classified movement of missile units. 

The third factor in our PCS cost. increase is the greater emphasis 
on air transportation to oversea commands. Effective January 1, the 
Army revised policies to provide for movement of the maximum 
number of personnel by airlift consistent with a requirement that the 
Military Sea Transport Service nucleus fleet would be maintained in 
operation as a mobilization base. In order to avoid additional costs 
through underemployment of MSTS vessels, the Army will schedule 
sufficient passenger movements by this mode of transportation to fur- 
nish our proportionate share of the revenue necessary to meet the oper- 
ational costs of the nucleus fleet. This will enable the Army to pro- 
gram for air movement in fiscal year 1961 48,000 more troop-class 
passengers than in 1960. Of particular significance is the change in 
the general pattern of passenger movements from fiscal year 1959 
through 1961. Movement by air increases from 37 percent of all 
traffic to 58 percent while MSTS travel decreases from 63 percent to 
42 percent. 

At this point I would like to emphasize that the Army fully recog- 
nizes the desirability of reducing PCS movement. Previously, how- 
ever, I have stated to this committee that while close and continuous su- 
pervision of eixsting policies should be continued, and they are being 
closely monitored, the imposition of more extreme PCS restrictions 
would be detrimental from an operational readiness point of view. 

Personnel distribution problems are increased by the need within 
the Army for greater specialization in technical skills, rigid classifica 
tion procedures, and more rapid physical movement of roribetanbinte, 
To counterbalance these factors, actions have been taken which will 
keep PCS travel to the minimum necessary to meet. operational re- 
quirements and to effect greater manpower utilization. 

Principally, the areas where improvements have been made include 
reduction of time in transit during periods of reassignment and im- 
provement in assignment procedures. 
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BUDGET PROGRAM 1400 (OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS) 





Budget program 1400 provides funds for personnel costs incident 
to the apprehension of military deserters, absentees, and escaped mili- 
tary prisoners; interest on soldiers’ deposits; death gratuities; and 
mortgage insurance. 

The estimate of $5,118,000 in this program for fiscal year 1961 is 
approximately the same level of operations as in 1960. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, this appropriation request represents the Army’s re- 
quirement for direct obligational authority based upon approved de- 
ployments and the current authorized strength objective for fiscal 
year 1961. Thus, the budget estimate is $3,521 million. It is planned 
that $260 million will be derived by transfer from unobligated bal- 
ances of the “Army stock fund,” leaving a requirement for new obliga- 
tional authority in the amount of $3,261 million. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you, General Collins, 


ONE-ARMY CONCEPT 


There has been quite a bit of discussion in recent months about the 
one-Army concept. I think a distinct contribution has been made by 
establishing the one-Army concept. Certainly every reservist, every 
member of the Reserve components, welcomes this attempt to place 
the Reserve components of the Army more in focus insofar as the 
overall picture of the Army’s obligations and responsibilities are con- 
cerned. 

However, from the standpoint of the record, would you tell us what 
the one-Army concept means, explain its purpose, and tell us whether 
it is going to cost additional money ? 

General Cotirns. In general, the one-Army concept is to have all 
members of all components of the Army on one team as far as the 
personnel field is concerned, Mr. Chairman; to get equity of treatment 
for members of all components of the Army. We naturally realize 
that there are different laws affecting each of the components, but 
within our administrative ability we feel we should establish person- 
nel policies equitable to all personnel. In other words, the reservist, 
ite National Guard, and the person on active duty should be treated 
alike. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think this is feasible and that it will actually 
be accomplished ? 

General Cotitns. Yes, sir. I think we made a great step forward 
at the meeting last October in the Pentagon which Secretary Brucker 
conducted. I do think in the past we have been striving for this in 
the personnel field, but I think the conference gave it greater emphasis. 

Mr. Srxes. Certainly it can have a very fine morale effect, and I 
welcome the effort which is being made. Is it going to cost any addi- 
tional money ? 

General Coritns. None of the programs so far, Mr. Chairman, 
have involved any additional funds. 
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ACTIVE ARMY STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. Do you feel, General Collins, that the Army can ef- 
fectiv ely accomplish its mission—it does have a very great mission— 
with the proposed strength of 870,000? 

General Cortins. We have been given a strength of 870,000 by 
higher authority. The Army will perform its assigned missions to 
its utmost ability within that strength, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. I do not know that you answered my question. Is that 
enough people for the job you have ahead of you. 

General Cortins. Mr. Chairman, as Deputy Chief of Staff for Per- 
sonnel, I do not determine the number of people required to man the 
Army. As Deputy Chief of Staff, I do participate in studies which 
take place in the Department of the Army concerning requirements 
of personnel for manning the Army for the missions “assigned. 

Mr. Srxes. As Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel, what was your 
recommendation for the number actually needed in the Army for the 
commitments and responsibilities which the Army has before it? 

General Coniins. I concurred in the study which indicated that 
we needed 925,000 men as the objective for the missions we have. 

Mr. Sixes. Has that picture been changed any by the fact that the 
Army has done a remarkably good job of making more efficient. util- 
ization of its personnel in the past year or two? 

General Cotzins. No, sir, we continually shift our force structure 
as new types of weapons come in and as old types go out. We have 
increased efficiency, and each year when we plan our force structure 
we distribute personnel to the force structure as best we possibly can. 
We have not made up all the deficiencies we now have in the structure. 

Mr. Sixes. Is it your information that the Army has reached a 
level-off in strength, or do you anticipate there will be demands for 
a further reduction in the strength of the Army in future years, per- 
haps as a result of Mr. Khrushchev’s “sweetness and light” program ? 

General Cotxrns. IT do not anticipate and I have not had any indi- 

cation that we would have any further reduction of strength in the 
Army. 

Mr. Srkes. Do you think the Army could take any further reduc- 
tions and do its job? 

General Cottrs. I do not think 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 





POSSIBILITY OF FURTHER ARMY PERSONNEL CUTS 


Mr. Froop. You are not aware of discussions in the Bureau of the 
Budget in the course of the last calendar year to cut the Army con- 
siderably below its present end strength? 

General Couiins. No, sir, I am not aware of the discussions which 
the Congressman talks about. 

Mr. Fioon. You have heard nothing about them? 

General Cortins. I heard rumors that there were discussions, but 
T never did hear the discussions. 

Mr. Froon. I did not hear the discussions, either: but you have 
heard rumors? 
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General Cotiins. I heard rumors, yes. 
Mr. Fioop. From the Bureau of the Budget ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Possibly my friend from Pennsylvania does not realize 
it, but the Bureau of the Budget does not seem to have to consult 
the Defense forces any more than it consults the Congress when it 
decides what expenditures should be or should not be made. 

Mr. Fioop. May I say to my friend from Florida that the average 
clerk in the Bureau of the Budget on military personnel has more stars 
in his eyes than the General has on his shoulders. 

Well, there are rumors. 

General Cotiins. I heard rumors, yes, sir, but that was all. 


MANNING LEVEL OF ARMY COMBAT AND SUPPORT FORCES 


Mr. Srxes. What is the current manning level of Army combat and 
support forces? 

General Coxirns. In percentage, in fiscal year 1961, it is 65.8 per- 
cent, Mr. Chairman. Do you want operational forces, combat, and 
combat support ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

General Corirs. There are 572,200 in the operating forces, which 
includes both the combat and the combat support. 

Mr. Sixes. This number and percentage have constantly been im- 
proving in recent years. Do you anticipate there will be a continued 
improvement, or do you think it will not be possible to achieve that 
continued improvement ? 

General Coritns. I would like to put it this way, Mr. Chairman: I 
would not say we are at the end of the line in improvement. We, of 
course, endeavor at all times to improve this percentage, to increase it, 
and we will continue to do so. I hope we can get a higher percentage 
ratio. 

Mr. Srxes. What were the means by which this improvement in 
ratio has been obtained ? 

General Cottins. The higher ratio of operating forces in fiscal year 
1961 results from an increase in surface-to-air and surface-to-surface 
missile battalions worldwide and the addition of a reinforced battle 
group for USARPAC. The decrease in the supporting and training 
forces is attributable to lower input of personnel under the Reserve 
Forces Act due to the reduction in Reserve components paid drill 
strength. 


EXCESS PERSONNEL IN COM Z ACTIVITIES 


Mr. Sixes. I have heard the comment a number of times that there 
are still altogether too many people in the tables of organization for 
Com Z activities. Has this particular matter reached vour attention 
and has there been a change in the tables of organization in Com Z 
personnel in recent year? 

General Cotiins. The supporting forces have been going down. 
They will be reduced to 9.3 percent in fiscal year 1961. In 1959 they 
were 10.6 percent. We continually look at this. We must have 
balanced forces to include supporting forces in the technical services. 
Otherwise, in time of war we would have to convert combat troops 
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to do the job. So we must have sufficient supporting forces in being. 
There is a yearly analysis of this situation to assure we do not haye 
too many technical service troops on hand at the expense of the combat 
forces. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you consider the level is about right now ? 

General Coins. Yes, sir, I do. We are continuing to look at it, 
however. 

“HOMESTEADERS” IN ZONE OF INTERIOR 


Mr. Froop. If the gentleman will yield again, in this zeal, com- 
mendable as it is, to do what you have just told Mr. Sikes, I see some 
indication that you are dev eloping another evil, which often happens 
in this business. We are developing a new crop of “homesteaders” in 
the service who serve more than a fair hitch in the Zone of the In- 
terior as compared to oversea tours. This tightening up in one place 
is giving you a bump in another one. We are getting quite a number 
of these ‘old-fashioned, old-time “homesteaders” who dig into the 
Zone of the Interior and do not serve oversea hitches in course. You 
are aware of that? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. This is one of the facts of life that we 
are looking at. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not know how you root out “homesteaders.” 

General Coutins. We have issued a directive that anybody who has 
been back here over 5 years will be ordered oversea. A small num- 
ber had not been oversea for almost 10 years. 

Mr. Fioop. If Members of Congress could reduce the number of 
letters from families to let them stay stateside, it would help a lot, too, 
would it not? 

(Off the record.) 


EFFECTS OF ADVANCING TECHNOLOGY ON FUTURE MANPOWER 
REQUIREMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. Do you foresee that our advancing technology and the 
introduction of new weapons systems will have any major effect on 
future manpower requirements or on the allocation of military per- 
sonnel within the services ¢ 

General Cottins. The requirements for Army manpower stem di- 
rectly from the missions assigned to the Army. Viewed in terms of 
the international situation and advancing technology, the effective 
accomplishment of these missions invar iably requires more manpower 
bee eae 

a) The Army is required to prepare for limited as well as 
amialad warfare, and conventional as well as nuclear combat. 

(6) The growth and extent of strategic fronts indicate that 
wars have a tendency to simultaneously » occur on several conti- 
nents, requiring g global preparedness. 

(¢ c) The telesco oping of reaction time requires a posture of com- 
bat readiness in the ground forces far ahead of that needed in the 
past. 

(d) New weapons and equipment dictate new tactics and tech- 
niques, which in turn require units unknown in the past. 
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Modern weapons have forced greater dispersion of combat forma- 
tions and logistic installations in the eombat zone. Reduction in 
density, however, has not resulted in a corresponding decrease in total 
number of personnel. Nuclear warfare (or the threat thereof) has 
increased Army manpower requirements in such activities as security 
of supply columns and installations, tactical and strategic intelligence, 
battlefield reconnaissance and surveillance, target acquisition, opera- 
tion of alternate headquarters and logistic installations, rear area de- 
fense and damage control, equipment maintenance, and handling of 
nuclear weapons. Greater personnel losses from the enemy’s use of 
atomic weapons will require many more replacements and medical 
personnel, and a responsive capability to commit quickly replacement 
units. 

Advancing technology generally results in more complex weapons 
and equipment, with a greatly increased number of spare parts and 
testing equipment. This, in turn, engenders the need for more main- 
tenance personnel in training for a longer period of time. 

In essence, advancing technology more often than not will result in 
an increase rather than a decrease in manpower requirements. Mili- 
tary as well as industrial experience tends to substantiate this con- 
clusion. 

DISTRIBUTION OF MILITARY PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. What: is the distribution of military personnel among 
the various functions within the Army, such as combat, support, train- 
ing, administration ? 

General Cotiins. The percentage distribution of military person- 
nel by personnel categories, for fiscal years 1956-61 is shown in the 
following table: 

(The table referred to follows :) 





| | 
| | 


1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 
Operating forces... ..---.------ ‘ | 69.2} 658! 625] 63.2 65.0! 65.8 
Supporting forces - --- és alate . vie 8.7 | 9.2 10.0 10.6 9.5 | 93 
Special activities_. ‘ : . | 6.3 | 6.1 6.8 | 6.9 6.8 6.8 
Training forcese _- ses ES . gee) | 13.4 16.6} 18.0] 17.1 16.4 | 15.7 
Transients and patients__.-.---- a aS 2.4 2.3 | 2.7 2.2 2.3 | 2.4 


Note.—Fiscal year 1956 to fiseal year 1959 based on actual strength; fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 
based on programed strength. 


Mr. Stxes. Do you consider that this distribution is the best pos- 
sible of the existing strength level for the accomplishment of Army 
missions? If there is to be a change, in what direction do you antici- 
pate that change will be made? 

General Coxtuins. I think these ratios are the best distribution of 
our available personnel considering our presently assigned missions. 
The Army constantly strives to increase its operating forces. We 
cannot. overlook the requirement for logistical support and so must 
plan for a balanced force. As new weapons systems are introduced or 
as our missions are altered, we reexamine and reallocate our forces. 
We anticipate staying at about the same ratios but will increase our 
operating forces if at all possible. 

Mr. Stxrs. Now, gentlemen, we will be in recess until 10 o’clock 
tomorrow. 
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Wepnespay, Frsruary 3, 1960. 
STRENGTH OF COMBAT UNITS 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order. 

General Collins, what is the present percentage of strength in our 
combat units? Are our divisions overseas at 100 percent strength or 
at some lesser figure ¢ 

General Cotiins. As you will recall, Mr. Chairman, we have eight 
divisions overseas. We try to keep six of those divisions at 100 per- 
cent strength. The other two divisions are in Korea and they are at 
reduced strength. 


DIVISIONS IN KOREA AUGMENTED BY KOREAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Is that strength augmented by Korean personnel ? 

General Cottins. That strer 1eth is augmented by 25 percent 
KATUSA. 

Mr. Sixes. Are they at full strength if you include the Korean 
personnel ¢ 

General Cottrns. It is pretty close but not exactly. 

Mr. Fioop. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Sixes. Yes. 

Mr, Foon. What \ was that percent? 

General Cotiins. 25 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. Is that what you would like to have it or is that what it 
is supposed to be, or did Mr. Sikes ask you what it is? 

General Cotiins. He asked me what it is. 

Mr. FLoop. You are telling Mr. Sikes it now is at 25 percent. What 
day was that and what time? 

General Cotiins. This is for the division. 

Mr. Fioop. You are talking of the lst Cavalry and 7th Infantry ? 

General Cotiins. That is right. 

Mr. FLoop. You think they are 25 percent KATUSA? 

General Cotuins. Yes. 

Mr, FLoop. You would not want to settle at a figure of 10 percent 
above that, would you? Do you want somebody to look at this and 
see if you want to change your answer 4 

Mr. Srxes. Ple: ase advise us ex xactly the percentage of strength and 
the percentage that is Korean personnel. 

General Cotiins. The ratio of actual to authorized strength—au- 
thorized strength is approximi itely 4,000 below full strength ‘of other 
infantry divisions—of U.S. Army personnel in the Ist ¢ Yavalry and 
7th Infantry Divisions was 96.5 and 92.5 percent, respectively, as of 
October 31, 1959. The Korean augmentation to these divisions is in 
addition to the authorized strength ‘and was 28 percent of total author- 
ized strength in the Ist Cav alry Division and 29 percent of total au- 
thorized strength in the 7th Infantry Division as of the same date. 
Ratios of KATUSA within the smaller units of these divisions will be 
larger. 

REASONS FOR USE OF KOREAN PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxes. Why do we have the Korean personnel in those divi- 
sions? Why are they not at full strength with U.S. personnel ? 


51112—60—pt. 3-19 
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General Cottins. We conduct a study of the structure of forces 
within the manpower ceiling that we are authorized, as I mentioned 
previously, Mr. Chairman, which is then presented to the Chief of 
Staff and the Secretary. This study gives the best distribution of the 
number of people we have in the Army to accomplish the missions the 
Army has been assigned. In this case it was determined that. the 
authorized strength for the two divisions in Korea would be 9,000——~ 

Mr. Sr«es. If we read between the lines, does that mean you simply 
do not have enough people in the Army to have full-strength divisions 
everywhere ¢ 

General Cotirns. This is correct, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a simpler way of saying it, but that is the sit- 
uation ; is it not? 

General Coins. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Will you add to your answer to Mr. Sikes’ question the 
table of organization on your commissioned officer situation in both 
divisions, the lack of them, the need for more, are they in pipelines, 
what do the battalions and regiments need, especially in the grades of 
captains and majors, both divisions. 

General Cottins. I would like to put it in the record, Mr. Flood, 

Mr. Froop. Sure. 

(The information is classified and has been provided the 
committee. ) 

Mr. Srxes. Other than the two divisions in Korea, you are telling 
me that we do have full-strength divisions ? 

General Cotiiys. All the others are either 99 percent or 100 percent. 


STRENGTH OF STRAC DIVISIONS AND COMBAT UNITS 


Mr. Srxes. How about the divisions in the Zone of Interior, 
Strac division? What is their percentage of strength ? 

General Cotiis. The three Strac divisions are up to strength. 
Actually, the 101st Airborne is overstrength by approximately 300 to 
400 people. 

Mr. Srxes. You have a number of key combat units in other areas, 
battle groups and so forth. Are they maintained at full strength 
overseas ¢ 

General Coti1ns. You refer to the cavalry units in Europe? They 
are up to strength. In other words, our effort is to keep the combat 
units overseas up to strength and the Strac units, the three divi- 
sions in the Strac in the United States, up to strength. Shortages 
do occur in the other divisions and in other supporting units. 


REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Sixes. What has been the trend of the reenlistment rate for the 
past. few years—say for the past 4 or 5 years—in the Army and what 





do you project for fiscal 1961 ? 

General Corrs. The overall rate for reenlistment of Regular 
Army personnel in fiscal 1959 was 52.4 percent. As of November 30 
in fiscal 1960 it was 50.3 percent. This lower rate was due to a fall 
off in reenlistments in the first 3 months of this year that we did not 
anticipate and which occurred in all four services. We tried to 
analyze it and I cannot say what caused it. 
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In the last 2 months we did increase to 55.7 percent. As a result, 
I feel we will equal the 1959 rate of 52.4 percent and probably surpass 
it. 

Mr. Stxes. How does that compare with the last 3 or 4 or 5 years? 
Do you want to supply that information for the record ¢ 

General Cottrns. I would prefer to supply the exact numbers for 
the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Regular Army reenlistment rates 


Rate in Number 
Fiscal year percent of reenlisted 
eligibles 


1957 actual ; 49.6 65, 625 
1958 actual ae ee 48. 1 68, 230 
1959 actual . ‘ 52.4 54, 261 
1960 actu u - 50.3 1 20, 092 
1961 estims ite 52. 4 ae 

July through November, fiscal year 1960. 


Mr. Sues. Have you considered the possibility that this dropoft 
in reenlistments in the current year is coming from the 20-year men 4 
Beginning in 1960 you will have many 20-year men who will be leav- 
ing rthe service. Have you considered the possibility that that drop in 
reenlistment rate is due to that situation 4 

General Cottrns. We looked into that. There are some but not as 
many as we anticipated that are not reenlisting. A lot of these men, 
about 50 percent, say they are not going to reenlist but when the time 
comes, they do. 

Mr. Sixes. In view of the additional pe entives that have been pro- 
vided by legislative action for military careers, it would appear that 
your reenlistment rate should be ntnadity: increasing. 

General Cotiins. I had anticipated and I think I told the committee 
last year I figured we would reach a total of 55 percent this year. We 
are approaching that trend and I think we will reach it. Actually, 
the overall career rate is about 83 percent. There has been very little 
decline in that area. 

Mr. Stxes. Does the Army feel it is getting and retaining a more 
highly qualified type of personnel than prev iously ? q 

General Cotas. Definitely so, Mr. Chairman. As you will recall, 
we instituted, a year and a half ago or 2 years ago, a cp cee 
criterion which required the man to score 90 or better in 3 aptitude 
areas of our Army classification battery of tests before he could be re- 
enlisted. If he had sufficient service, over 10 years’ service, his com- 
manding officer could waiver that requirement to a degree. 


RETENTION OF TRAINED PERSON NEL 


Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to prepare and submit for the 
record a listing of the major efforts you take in the Army to keep 
trained men in the service. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 
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Magsor Actions By DA To RETAIN TRAINED MEN 





The Army’s concept for increasing retention of trained personnel is based on 
inculcating in those individuals a sincere and constant interest in the Army, 
Complementing this basic feature is our emphasis on establishing conditions 
within Army life that lead to a satisfied feeling on the part of all individuals 
that they have accomplished a difficult job in a superior manner. 

Specific actions by the Army to attain this objective are as follows: 

1. Improved recruiting programs to obtain reenlistments of qualified personnel. 

2. Developed the “personal touch” in assignments, oversea tours, retirements, 
family considerations, counseling services, and other personnel actions in order 
to assure the dignity of the individual soldier and to satisfy his just personal 
requirements. 

3. Emphasized the recognition of talent based on ability and potential. 

4. Maintained reasonable, attractive promotion and career progression oppor- 
tunities, including basic and advanced education progranis and skill development. 

5. Stabilized personne] situations insofar as possible so that members may 
make long-range plans and avoid abrupt, disrupting changes. 

6. Within means available, improved housing and other facility programs 
throughout Army stations. 


ROTATION OF TROOPS 


Mr. Sixes. Last September the Army announced a new system of 
replacing troops overseas which was called the Carrier Company Re- 
placement System. Will you explain that to us? 

General Cotiins. The Carrier Company Replacement System was a 
system devised to have people trained together in the United States at 
the training centers, work together and be transferred overseas to- 
gether and, if possible, assigned to the same unit. Thus, individuals in 
the same unit would know one another. We would not have a repeti- 
tion of events in World War II where the lone replacement soldier 
would know no other individual in the particular company to which he 
was assigned. Consequently he felt he was not a part of the team. 

Mr. Sixes. I feel that is an improvement. I presume the Army has 
given up its plan to rotate larger units. 

General Cotiins. Are you referring to our previous plan called 
Gyroscope in which we originally had “divisions rotating in Europe? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes; that did not live up to its early promise. 

Generat Cotiins. There were a lot of problems involved. We are 
now trying a system whereby battle groups are transferred to Korea. 
Our concept for war envisages replacements both as individuals and 
as units. In order to test this new system out we figured that Korea, 
where dependents are not involved in the situation, would be the 
best area. In fiscal year 1961 we will send two battle groups over. 
After training here in the United States, they will go to Korea at such 
time that the inductees in those battle groups will complete their 
oversea tour at the same time they complete their 2 years’ service. 
After 13 months the unit will come back to the United States and be 
dispersed, and another battle group will replace them. 

Mr. Srxes. What advantage does the new Carrier Company Re- 
placement System have over Operation Gyroscope? 

General Cottins. The Carrier Company Replacement System is a 
modification of the Gyroscope System. It has adv antage over the 
Gyroscope System in that it drops the undesirable aspects ‘and retains 
the good features. 
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Under the Gyroscope System the majority of individuals in a gyro 
unit complete their oversea tour of duty at the same time. This re- 
quires replacement of a large segment of the major unit at one time 
with consequent loss of operational capability during the turnover 
period. 

The Carrier Company Replacement System permits a phased even 
flow of replacement personnes into a unit which staggers the rota- 
tional dates of individuals without impairing the operational readi- 
ness of a unit. 

At the same time, the Carrier Company Replacement System retains 
the good features of Gyroscope—the ease of package movement and 
the establishment of individual relationships in small units during 
advanced individual training in the United States which can be con- 
tinued in the oversea unit. 


OPERATION GYROSCOPE 


Mr. Sixes. Also tell us for the record what the reasons were that 
caused you to abandon Operation Gyroscope. 

General Cotiins. Gyroscope is not being abandoned. It is being 
modified to eliminate the undesirable facets of Gyroscope and at the 
same time retain its desirable elements. The modification involves the 
adoption of the Oversea Unit Replacement System and the Carrier 
Company Replacement System. 

The Oversea Unit Replacement System has been designed to test the 
current wartime replacement doctrine of unit replacement in rotating 
battle groups from United States to Korea. The Carrier Company 
Replacement System combined with personalized individual replace- 
ment system is being accomplished to provide personnel support of 
Army forces in Europe. 


CARRIER COMPANY REPLACEMENT SYSTEM 


Mr. Stxes. Will the Carrier Company Replacement System help to 
stabilize the military forces? Ifso, why? 

General Cotiins. I would not go to the extent of saying it would 
stabilize the Army any more than an individual replacement system. 
To some extent it would give stability to the man and help his morale. 
In this respect, I think it would have some effect of stabilizing because 
the individual would be associated with people with whom he was 
trained and he will be in the same unit with them. 


BUDGETARY IMPACT 


Mr. Stxes. What impact will this system have on the cost of change- 
of-station movements ? 

General Corirns. Actually, I think it will have a lesser cost because 
we are moving groups of people rather than individuals to a port.or 
to an airport. I can state that we tried one unit direct by air from 
Fort Knox, which landed in Rhein Main, transferred to a train for 
transportation to the 11th Cavalry. I happened to be there 2 days 
afterward and the men were very happy about the treatment they 
received. The 11th Cavalry was happy with the type men they re- 
ceived, and overall I think that this type of movement did enhance 
morale and stability of the unit. 
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AIR TRAVEL FOR DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Sixes. In your statement you made reference to additional air 
travel for dependents. I had previously seen in Aviation Daily 
an article stating that the Army would probably move 50,000 to 
60,000 more military personnel, dependents, and civilian employees 
by air under MATS contracts with civilian carriers. What is the 
reason for that change; what is the status of the proposed change, 
and what will be the impact on the budget ? 

General Cotuins. In fiscal year 1960 we are moving 51 percent of 
our people by air who are accounted for in the military personnel 
appropriation. In fiscal 1961, the appropriation we are now re- 
questing, we are moving 58 percent of the military personnel and 
dependents by air. Although from our point of view it would be 
desirable to ship 100 percent by air, we recognize our responsibility 
and the cost in maintenance of a ready MSTS fleet ; hence at present, 
to properly utilize money spent on the fleet we fill the vessels with 
passengers and this amounts to 42 percent of those shipped—the 
remainder will go by air. 

From a budgetary standpoint, the additional programed 48,000 
air movement reflects an increase of $1.6 million in the fiscal year 
1961 estimate over the fiscal year 1960 estimate. 

Mr. Srxes. Why that change? 

General Coturns. This was a change to speed up the replacement 
of people overseas, to decrease the man-years occupied in travel by 
ship. 

Mr. Stxes. Why would it be necessary to speed up the transporta- 
tion of dependents? 

General Cotuins. The cost of travel by air for dependents by MATS 
is slightly cheaper than cabin class by MSTS. However, we must 
utilize our allocated percentage of cabin class positions on MSTS 
and we have to balance it out in that fashion. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you telling me you save money by using air trans- 
portation ? 

General Cotiiys. We save money by sending cabin class passengers 
by air transportation but we lose money by sending troop class pas- 
sengers by air. In other words, troop class by ship is much cheaper 
than troop class by air. We save in man-years of utilization through 
travel by air of the troop class. 


CRITERIA FOR AIR TRAVEL 


Mr. Srxes. What are the criteria which will govern the decisions 
on type of travel? Have you established criteria to determine who 
will use air travel and who will use sea travel ? 

General Cottrs. Mr. Nichols is here from transportation. May 
Lask him to answer that? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Mr. Nicnots. Good morning, Mr. Chairman, I am Mr, Nichols 
from the Office of Chief of Transportation, Department of the Army. 

In 1961 we have primarily increased movement of troop-type mili- 
tary personnel by air and retained the cabin class at about the 
same level as in fiscal 1960. Basically, the reason is that we can save 
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man-years of utilization on movement of military personnel, which 
will be of extreme value to the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. What criteria have you established to determine which 
soldier, which family, and which civilian employee is going to travel 
by air and which will travel by sea ? 

Mr. Nicnors. That will have to be determined at the time the in- 
dividual himself is being moved. It will be based upon his require- 
ment overseas, the critical requirement, his MOS, his rank, and his 
value tothe Army. 

Mr. Srxes. I think there must be some set of criteria semsy where. 
Will you attempt to find those and provide that for the committee ? 

Mr. Nicnors. We will do that, sir. 

The policy on utilization of available air spaces is as follows: 


MILITARY 


The Army policy on the utilization of available air spaces is contained in an 
Army regulation which identifies the group or categories of personnel who are to 
receive preferential consideration for air movement. These categories are: 

(a) Officer and warrant officers. 

(b) Nonecommissioned officers in grades E—5 and above. 

(¢) Technical specialists whose time in school training for the MOS and skill 
level in which they are being assigned is shown on DA Form 20 as having covered 
20 weeks or more. 

(d) Scientific and engineering personnel. 

(e) Personnel on TDY and emergency leave. 

(f) Other categories of personnel as may be directed by the Department of 
the Army. 

DEPENDENTS 


It is DA policy to move dependents by air to the maximum extent possible 
consistent with requirements imposed by DOD for the Army to furnish a pro rata 
share of support to the MSTS nucleus passenger fleet. Army policy also provides 
for consideration of the expressed desires of the traveler relative to mode of 
travel. For example, Joint Travel Regulations, paragraph 7002, part B permits 
dependent to refuse air transportation. 


CIVILIANS 


When a civilian employee performing official travel from the continental United 
States to oversea areas, or from oversea areas to the continental United States, 
has indicated a desire or is agreeable to travel by air, MATS transportation is 
authorized if it is available. If MATS transportation is not available he is 
authorized Government transportation by MSTS. If neither of the two modes of 
Government transportation is available commercial surface or air may be 
authorized. 

Civilian employees cannot be required to use air transportation against their 
will unless flight duty is a requisite part of their position or unless it is by 
transport type military aircraft on a regularly scheduled flight to carry out a 
mission which can be accomplished only by air travel. Dependents may not be 
required to travel by air. 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood. 


MILITARY TRAFFIC MANAGEMENT AGENCY 


Mr. Fioop, Who handles the central passenger service for the De- 
fense Department now? Do you not have a central travel agent’s 
Office ¢ 

General Coti1ns. Military Traffic Management Agency. 


Mr. Froop. Is that the Army? Do you handle it, the Army people‘ 
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General Cotiins. An Army officer is the head of it. 

Mr. Froop. In addition to his other duties, he heads up this shop, 
does he not ¢ 

Mr. Nicwors. You are talking about the Military Traffic Manage- 
ment Agency, and that Agency is responsible for the movement of 
passengers and cargo within CONUS. It is responsible for all traffic 
management matters pertaining thereto. Chief of Transportation, 
Department of the Army, is responsible for the movement of personnel 
to and from overseas. 

Mr. Fioop. The answer to my question was yes, it is an Army job; 
is that right ? 

Mr. Nicnots. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Both in the interior and overseas, bodies and things? 

Mr. Nicnots. Right, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. In order that we may have a better comparison of the 
situation, General Collins, I request that you provide for the record 
costs of transportation by air and by sea for fiscal 1958, 1959, and 
1960, and the anticipated cost for 1961. 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Comparison of gross obligations for movement of military and military 
dependents on PCS 





Fiscal year ; Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 

















1958, actual | 1959, actual | 1960, esti- 1961, esti- 
| mate | mate 
| 

: ere a en  dnaeatiocstiselin teenie Sean 

Gea travel.........- PT Ak Oa Sat as Pore | $39,949, 495 | $37, 663,710 | $32, 396, 8 $29, 006, 600 
Air travel____- Sed icrcs Eaves Sa eget mabieaecweek 119,818,258 | 23, 186, 899 | 32, 333, so 37, 387, 000 
eee At ee tee ee | 59, 767,753 60, 850, 609 & 64, 730, 128 66, 393, 600 

| 





1 Fiscal year 1958 airlift costs reflect commercial air only. 
RATIO OF OFFICER TO ENLISTED PERSON NEL 


Mr. Srxes. What is the trend in the percentage of officer personnel 
to enlisted personnel? Will there be a higher percentage of officers 
in the future and, if so, why ? 

General Cottins. The officer percentage, 11.5 percent has remained 
steady for the last 3 years, I believe. Although we have a require- 
ment for more officers than we have, we still 

Mr. Srxes. In the Army there has not been an increase in the num- 
ber of officers ? 

General Cortins. There has not been; no, sir. Putting it another 
way, the ratio of officers to enlisted men is 1 to 7.7 enlisted men. That 
has remained the same. 

Mr. Srxes. That has remained constant ? 

General Cotirs. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. You anticipate it will? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there a need for a change in that. picture? 

General Conzins. We have a requirement for additional officers, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Why is that? 

General Cottins. We made a survey whereby the commanders in 
the field stated their requirements for officer positions. I have had 
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frequent complaints that field commanders did not have enough in 
this grade or in that grade; however, I told them that they had to 
stay ‘within the ceiling they were authorized. In other words, in 
the survey, if they wanted an extra officer, they would have to give up 
an enlisted man. They came in with a requirement, which was ap- 
proximately 5,000 more officers—this is worldwide—than they have 
at the present time. 

Mr. MinsHatu. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Minshall. 

Mr. MinsHatu. What type officers, field grade or company grade? 

General Cotirns. All grades. 

Mr. MinsHauu. A general mixture. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsuatu. Balanced off from lieutenants on up ? 

General Cottins. Yes, sir. Actually, more of them were in the 
field grades than in the company grades. 

Mr. Minswaryi. How do you explain that? Why would the need 
be for more field officers ? 

General Corrs. I would say it was due to all these specialized 
jobs we are assigned. We have MAAG?’s and missions where we have 
to have proper representation with personnel who have had sufficient 
training and the proper rank. That is the requirement, rather than 
having a company grade officer. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you provide a listing for the record of the reasons 
why there appears to be a need for an additional number of officers 
at the various levels? 

(The information to be supplied follows :) 

A worldwide survey was conducted to determine true officer requirements to 
support the approved force structure for the end of fiscal year 1960 program. 
Major commanders responded with a detailed review of the number of officers 
required in each unit under their jurisdiction. The consolidated reports from 
all commanders indicated that our worldwide requirements were for approxi- 
mately 5,000 more officers than authorized for the end of fiscal year 1960 force 
structure. The additional officers requested were primarily in the field grades 
and are needed throughout the Army as follows: 

Approximately 40 percent of the additional officer requirement represent those 
spaces that have been deleted from our TOE units in order to stay within per- 
sonnel ceilings. 

Generally speaking, the remainder of the increase is required to augment the 
present austere minimum staffing in areas and activities requiring a much 
higher than normal officer field grade ration. The MAAG’s, Missions, and Army 
Attachés located in 76 foreign countries and the joint activities continue to 
demand a large number of senior officers in these highly specialized areas. The 
ratio of officers to enlisted men in the Reserve component advisory groups is very 
high; requirements in this area have not lessened as our strength has declined. 
The technological demands of today’s highly complex and expensive weapons, the 
research and development activities, the increasing requirements for scientific 
skills, our air defense mission, the logistical area, and the technical service field 
activities, all require officers in grades representing experience and mature 
judgment. This above situation is under continuing study and adjustment in 
the Department of the Army in an effort to obtain the proper conrposition of 
the Army. 

Mr. Stxrs. Now, for the record, in order that we may acquaint 
Congress and the public with Army planning, I request that you 
supply Army plans to insure an orderly quality input of both officer 
and enlisted personnel into the Regular Army. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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ORDERLY QUALITY INPUT INTO REGULAR ARMY 


Orderly quality input of officers into the Regular Army is insured by planning 
that the majority of officers entering are either graduates of the U.S. Military 
Academy or are distinguished military graduates from the Reserve Officers’ 
Training Corps. The number of such officers taken in is fairly constant year 
by year. The input of these outstanding young men is supplemented by integrat- 
ing into the Regular Army from individuals on active duty selected officers who 
have volunteered and who have undergone thorough evaluation and consideration, 

The Army strives for a 100-percent voluntary enlisted force. However, to 
insure that it enlists only those individuals who are capable of performing in 
the highest traditions of the service, our enlistment and reenlistment standards 
are established at a very high level. The Army thus plans that its Regular 
Army enlisted input guarantees a qualified and trained enlisted service. 


RATIO OF REGULAR TO RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Suxes. What is the percentage of Regular versus Reserve offi- 
cer personnel in the Army ? 

General Couns. In the officer field we have approximately 39 
percent Regular officers and the balance are USAR, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that about constant year by year? 

General Couiins. No, sir. We are increasing that percentage. 
Congress authorized a Regular officer corps of 49,500. By Executive 
order we are authorized to reach an officer corps of 39,600 in 1962, at 
which time we can request the President to permit the higher strength. 
The higher strength will be approximately 50 percent of our total 
officers if we stay at the present number, which is 100,100. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE SCHOOLS 


Mr. Srxes. To what extent do you depend upon officer candidate 
schools for officer material? I had received the impression that this 
is being downgraded. Certainly, you do not now seem to be depend- 
ing upon OCS for many of your officer personnel. 

General Corus. As I pointed out in my statement, Mr. Chairman, 
the largest input in the Army is from the Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps. 

Mr. Srxes. To what extent do you depend upon OCS? 

General Cottins. We keep the officer candidate school in existence, 
however we obtain most of our officers from the ROTC. 

Mr. Srxrs. Am I correct in that the Army is actually downgrading 
OCS? 

General Cottrns. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Is the number of officers obtained year by year from 
OCS larger or smaller? 

General Contins. We maintain about an average of 600. In fiscal 
year 1960 it was 600 and in fiscal year 1961 we estimate it will be 650. 

Mr. Sixes. Is there not an opportunity to obtain more officer per- 
sonnel through this procedure? Why do you decide that 600 to 650 
is about optimum ? 

General Cottrns. I would have to look into that further, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

Mr. Sixes. It would appear to me that to give qualified young men 
an opportunity to advance from the ranks would be a very fine in- 
centive, which would be looked upon favorably by all of the enlisted 
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personnel. It would provide more opportunity and give additional 
esprit de corps, in my opinion. I would like to have your comments. 

General Cottins. I have not analyzed it since being in this position. 
This figure of 600 was determined some time ago from an analysis of 
the number of people who applied, the number who were acceptable 
to take the course, balanced out with the numbers who failed the 
course. We had a considerable number of people applying at one time. 

Mr. Suxes. Do you know how many applied in fiscal 1960? 

General Cotirns. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. From OCS you selected 600 out of 12,000 new officers. 
That is a very small percentage. 

General CoLurns. i do not have the direct answer. I think what 
the chairman is looking for is whether more people apply and whether 
we should create more incentive to the enlisted man. 

Mr. Sixes. That is right. 

General Cotitns. I do not have the answer to your question. 

Mr. Srxes. Please provide for me for the last 3 fiscal years the 
number of applicants and number selected for OCS and a statement 
giving your reasons for accepting the level that has been accepted of 
about 600 per year. 

General Cotirs. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Though not available on a fiscal year basis, the following OCS 
available on a calendar year basis: 


information is 


| Calendar year 


1957 1958 | 1959 


Number of applicants appearing before OCS boards 2.103 2,012 1, 808 
Number of applicants accepted for OCS sf eo F 1, 128 949 1, 023 


The Army’s OCS program is operated in order to: (1) provide an incentive 
whereby highly ceuaas young men may gain commissioned status; (2) pro- 
vide a base for officer production for mobilization; and (3) retain and improve 
the art of producing qualified second lieutenants, 

Every effort is made on the part of the Army to interest qualified personnel 
in attendance at OCS. In spite of the best efforts of the Army and the increased 
trainability of the selectee presently in the Army, the figures in the above table 
indicate no increase in interest in attendance at OCS. The inductee is reluc- 
tant to increase his required term of service by two years after completion of the 
course, 

Nevertheless, all applicants who meet rigid OCS entrance criteria are accepted 
for training, and all who successfully inst the course of instruction are 
commissioned as Reserve officers regardless of the programed quot 1s. 

Efforts on the part ” the Army to increase the yield from OCS by increas- 
ing the input into OCS, still maintaining the desired high standards, have not 
been successful. Increased attrition has resulted. An annual output of approxi- 
mately 600 is the optimum to be expected without lowering the standards. 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Ford. 
REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr. Forp. On page 3 of your statement you make reference to the 
various trends in reenlistment. rates. Could you show for the last 3 
fiscal years what you estimated the various reenlistment rates would 
be at the time the 1 respective budgets were submitted and what the 
actual experience was during the fiscal year? 
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General Coiurns. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Regular Army reenlistment rates 

















Budget estimate Actual 
Fiscal year Re eA ena ie anaipendiesg ail 
| | | | 
| Rate ga Number | Rate Number 
—— ; an _ > a _ a “aie ae ae | - = | ae ‘aa 
Percent Percent 
See eek at. ooo ee dav ubel beukebcnscewoken 44.4 65, 600 48. 1 68, 230 
eas oon ed tn wnG sk oasacenckneued Sanbucalen 45.5 54, 200 52.4 54, 261 
Ws ae eS ee aa teres po 55.5 53, 500 1 50.3 1 20, 092 
I 








1 July ieee November, fiscal year 1960. 


DISCIPLINARY PROBLEMS 


Mr. Forp. Also on page 3 you talk about the improvement in effec- 
tiveness and behavior. You make reference to the tremendous drop 
in disciplinary problems. I think that is a wonderful trend in the 
Army. I think all of us hope that it will continue and perhaps im- 
prove. 

Bearing in mind this improvement, however, if you will turn to 
page 42 of the justification book, you will find a budget estimate that 
ties into this. This shows that for fiscal year 1960 you anticipate the 
expenditure of $500,000 for various payments involving those who are 
involved in disciplinary problems. Your estimate for fiscal year 1961 
is the same, $500,000. My question is this: 

If you have an improvement in this disciplinary area, why do we 
not have a corresponding drop in costs in this area ? 

General Cotuins. Mr. Ford, we felt that we were at the bottom on 
these funds. In other words, we were not going any lower in the 
fund area. I think we are probably at the bottom in the disc iplinary 
problems. As you will recall, these numbers that we gave you hap- 
pened over a period of 2 or 24% years and we felt that in this canes 
we were justified in coming up with the figure which we felt wa 
probably an irreducible minimum. 

Mr. Forp. For the benefit of the committee, could you show what 
has been spent in this area for the last 5 fiscal years and include, of 
course, your requested amount for fiscal 1961. I am sure that chart 
will show that there has been a drop in the expenditure level. 

General Cotiins. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. We should have it in the record to see what the compari- 
son is. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Project 1411—Apprehension of deserters, absentces, and escaped military 


prisoners 
Fiscal years: Expenditures 
i cree anime eaen $1, 534, 063 
I a a lls aig 1, 359, 980 
1958 actual through November 1958__.....................-.. 1, 204, 112 
1959 actual through November 1959__...__._______________.-~ 809, 502 
TIONS 2 re eg a Sit eau +718, 000 
II te Le ee eee nas Saco *718, 000 


1Includes $500,000 direct obligations and $218,000 reimbursable obligations. 
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PROFICIENCY 


Mr. Forp. On pages 4 and 5 you discuss the proficiency pay pro- 


gram. What is the average pay currently paid for proficiency pé ay? 


General Cotiins. We are paying only P-1’s at the present time, 
and that pay is $30 per month. 

Mr. Forp. a of the level of the individual ? 

General Cotiins. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. As you know, I was concerned in the past about. what 
would happen when men on one job earned proficiency pay and were 
transferred from that job to another_position that did not merit 
proficiency pay. How is the Army handling that now ? 

General Cotiins. We have a 90-day lag. If a man qualifies for 
proficiency pay, in order to draw the pay he has to be in the job. If 
he is transferred overseas, he has a 90-day lag during which he is 
paid and we assume he is going to be placed in another job overseas 
which requires him to per form his MOS for which he is qualified 
for proficiency pay. If there does not happen to be a job in that 

category, he ceases drawing pay at the end of 90 days. 

On a recent trip through Europe I found instances where we had 
quite a few individuals who had previously drawn proficiency pay. 
They let me know in no uncertain terms that they were not drawing 
it now because there was no similar job for them. It turned out we 
had sent the individual names, occupational specialties and qualifica- 
tions overseas, whereupon the oversea commander assigned them on 
this basis within appropriate MOS fields. I found we had not put 
on the punch card, there was not space at the time, the fact that these 
individuals were entitled to proficiency pay. We are doing it now, 
so this gives the oversea commander a better opportunity to put the 
individual in a job where he is entitled to draw proficiency pay. I 
think we will lessen the number of these misassigned cases but the 
individual does not draw the pay unless he is performing the job. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, if through happenstance or for some 
other reason he is not assigned to a position which merits proficiency 
pay, he does not get it ? 

General Cotiins. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. I think it is desirable that you seek to utilize these 
people who have earned proficiency pay in jobs that merit it, but it 
should not necessarily be that because he earns it in one job he should 
get it in another job. 

General Cotiins. This is correct, sir. It is a morale problem. I 
know they do not get paid because they were a little vociferous about 
it when I got over there. They were right. 

Mr. Forp. I think the Army could be helpful in making it certain 
at the time a man first earns proficiency pay that this is not to be 
construed as a continuing thing unless he is assigned to a correspond- 
ing job in the future. 

General Cortrxs. I am sure all these men understand this, Mr. 
Ford. This has been explained and, as you will recall, last year you 
mentioned this. I have put it out in our personnel letter two or three 
times, and during trips I have talked to all officers and noncoms and 
told them it was not necessarily here to stay. 
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Mr. Forp. I ran into a case that interests me in this area. A man 
apparently had become highly competent as a physiotherapist in the 
Army. As I understand it, he became an E-9 which is this new super 
grade. He was then reassigned to another duty which was out of his 
field as a physiotherapist. Yet he retained his E-9 rating. That 
does not seem like a proper utilization of the grade or the individual. 
Is that a fair criticism or not? 

General Coriins. If the man can perform the job in another E-9 
position, we would have no objection. In other words, what we are 
doing in this situation is this. We have designated certain E-8 and 
K-—9 positions and when an individual holding one of these positions is 
transferred, he is transferred by name, as we do in the officer field, 
to another job, in his case an E—-9. He must have been in the Medical 
Corps. He went into another medical assignment that warranted an 
K-9 and apparently he could perform that E-9 position. 

Mr. Forp. As I recall the facts, this man was not transferred to a 
medical position. He was transferred to an administrative job out- 
side of the Medical Corps. Could that happen ? 

General Cortiins. This has happened in several instances, Mr. 
Ford. In the early stages of this program I did find at Fort Benning 
that we had a few misplaced people in the technical services. I do 
not recall whether this was in the Medical Corps, but these individ- 
uals were not in proper positions for which they were originally pro- 
moted. These were E-8, as I recall, and they were being utilized as 
sergeants major, although they were not trained for such positions. 
We have since corrected that, sir. 

Mr. Forp. It seemed to me if the facts I had were right, that. this 
was not in conformity with what I think the Congress intended for 
these positions, nor was it in consonance with good personnel 
management. 

General Cotiins. It was not in consonance with good personnel 
management, Mr. Ford. I think the Congress left it up to the De- 
partment of Defense to decide the positions which warranted E-8 
and E-9. I must admit it was not good personnel management to 
take a physiotherapist and put him into an administrative job unless 
there was some unusual circumstance. 

Mr. Forp. Has your system improved to the point that this kind 
of misassignment. would be obviated in the future? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir; we have been improving. As I stated, 
I found at Fort Benning several instances of improper assignment. 
We had difficulty initially in designating the positions to which E-8 
and E-9 were to be given and were warranted. As you will recall, 
last. year we started out by giving it to first sergeants and sergeants 
major. We knew these were positions that warranted it, to start 
with. Then we had to go into the technical service field and analyze 
in detail those positions warranting the grade from technical level 
of experience and leadership level. These have been designated and 
we are continuing to iron out this transfer difficulty. 


PER CAPITA FEEDING COST 


Mr. Forp. On page 8, General Collins, you indicate that the daily 
per capita feeding cost in fiscal 1961 budget will be $1.07 for the 
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continental United States and $1.12 for oversea commands. How 
does that compare with the current fiscal year? 

(yeneral Cotiins. It is exactly the same as fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show us for the last 5 fiscal years what w 
the budget figure in each category and, in addition, what your anilte 
ence was. 

General Cotiins. Yes,sir. 

Mr. Forp. Has there been any variation ? 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir. In 1959 we had a budget figure of $1.13 
in CONUS, and it actually turned out to be $1.08. Overseas has re- 
mained practically steady ‘at $1.12. In 1959 we budgeted $1.12 and it 
turned out to be $1.13 overseas. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show when you line these two figures up in 
one column what you proposed in the budget and what you actually 
experienced, the dollar differential? Is that possible ? 

General Cotuins. Total dollars? 

Mr. Forp. Total dollar differential because of a variation either 
upward or downward. 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Comparison of ration rates and dollar differential, by year 


Ration rates 


Dollar 
Fiscal year Original budget Actual differential 


CONUS | Overseas | CONUS is Overseas 
| 





| | | 
1956 janine 1. 04 | 1.14 | . 98 | .97 | +$27, 643, 180 
1957_. NE ETO 99 1.01 1.09 1.00 | —11, 797, 644 
1958 ee eee 99 95 1.10 | 1.09 | —26, 287,018 
ORs lege Peet or al Spor 1. 06 99 | 1. 08 1.13 | —13, 021, 200 
1960 1,12 +4, 093, 838 


VedbiltntihGekeawannreye itesencen 1.12 A. 10 | 1,07 


Original budget estimates were later revised to 1.13 for CONUS and 1.12 for overseas. 


Note.—Dollar differentials do not reflect deviations in numbers of personnel entitled to mess separately. 
PAY FOR AIRBORNE TROOPS 


Mr. Forp. On page 11 of the justification sheets you indicate esti- 
ne cost differences, comparing fiscal 1960 with fiscal 1961, in several 
areas. Could you explain why there is about a $400,000 difference in 
siilition for pay for airborne troops in fiscal 1961 ? 

(reneral Coins. This is an increase in airborne troops for that 
battle group that the Chief of Staff mentioned to the committee pre- 
viously, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Could you amplify your statement for the record a little, 
showing the numbers and the reasons for the increase ? 

General Cortixs. Y es, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


INCREASE IN AIRBORNE PAY 


The increase of $253,440 in airborne pay results from 192 more entitlements in 
the average number of officers and warrant officers entitled to draw this incentive 
pay. Two thousand three hundred in fiscal 1961 as compared to two thousand 
one hundred and eight in fiscal year 1960. The larger number of entitlements is 
attributable in the main to the addition of an airborne battle group to the force 
Structure and an increase in Special Forces personnel. 
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UNIFORM ALLOWANCES 





Mr. Forp. Also, you indicate about an $800,000 increase for fiscal 
1961 in the account for allowances for uniforms and equipment for 
officers. What is the reason for that ? 

General Coxtiins. This is due to the greater input. As you recall, 
we still have this cyclic trend in the odd- numbered years when we have 
a greater exodus and a greater input. 

Mr. Forp. Can you show for the record the numbers to justify this? 

General Conurns. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


INCREASE IN ALLOWANCES FOR UNIFORMS AND EQUIPMENT 


This increase of $887,700 in allowance for uniforms and equipment results from 
the larger officer input projected for fiscal year 1961 as compared to fiscal year 
1960. In fiscal year 1961, 12,097 officers will be entitled to such allowances, 
whereas in fiscal year 1960 only 9,133 were so entitled, a difference of 2,964 entitle 
ments. 


READJUSTMENT PAY 


Mr. Forp. You also show a somewhat slight but nevertheless dollar 
increase in readjustment pay for officers. Why is that? 

General Conirys. It is the number of officers we let out before they 
become retirement eligible. The number increases from 314 to 401 in 
fiscal 1961. 

Mr. Forp. How much do they get, on an average? 

General Cotiins, It averages $3,960. 


TERMINAL LEAVE PAYMENT 


Mr. Forp. The next item is lump sum terminal leave payment with 
an increase of about $1,300,000. 

General Cotuins. This is due to the increase in number of officers 
going out on retirement, principally due to the number of Reserve 
officers attaining 20 years’ service and retiring this year. 

Mr. Forp. The man who gets this does not get a readjustment pay as 
well ? 

General Cotiins. No,sir. In many instances, the man who gets this 
is the man who is retirement eligible and has leave coming to him at 
the time he is retired. He is entitled to keep 60 days’ leave e, accumu- 
late 60 days’ leave, and if he has not used it on the date of his 
retirement, he can get 60 days’ leave pay. 

Mr. Forp. What is the average amount paid per man? 

General Couiins. $725. 

HOUSING 


Mr. Forp. On page 18 and again on page 17 you indicate the picture 
as far as housing is concerned. Could you show the inerease in avail- 
able housing for both officers and enlisted men for the last 5 fiscal years 
in the Army? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. Number of houses ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes; all categories. Include in that what the figure is 
for fiscal 1961, as well. 
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(The information requested follows :) 


Capehart: 


Department of the Army 


-Housing program 





Actual 


Fiscal 
year 1958 


Fiscal 


year 1959 


Fiscal 
year 1960 


Estimated 


Fiscal 
year 1961 





DDN, cine rma nuinentieninnehsssginmases 6,549 | 14,082 22, 196 

RONMINNS oo ca ode deka nce sa wignn Gg See | 6, 549 7, 533 | 8,114 3, 896 

OE «<5 522 6. tock eun dese tied ntadaeeenbomenee aan hs | 6, 549 14, 082 22, 196 | 26, 092 
Wherry | | 

Beginning____.-.------ msiceecene- seh) 2200 13, 777 17, 382 

oe eee annie an 12, 302 | 1,475 3, 605 711 

POR Cn ceiew yo nac ake wubiat di dienan dust eben | 12,302 13, 777 17, 382 18, 093 
Surplus commodity housing: 

NE Cele tak cas tan ca conannddeh SA Aad aeaes tae aben tx akemena 403 | 1, 050 1, 769 

Acquired_._-- ili hata ix ual ciel on saad sp ae at . 403 647 719 360 

Ending a a saacil 403 1, 050 1, 769 2, 129 
Military construction, Army: 

Beginning--__. i Rasen wrod ares ka : ‘atta Sn 23,285 | 23, 756 | 23, 820 

Constructed__...-.- : ; ina 2, 132 471 | 64 | 275 

Ending ichsvbbemen bipentebh wat hebekaeddeaceestecbtesaans | 23,285 23, 756 23, 820 24, 095 








PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Forp. On page 16 you indicate about a $13 million increase in 
proficiency pay for enlisted personnel. Will you insert in the record 
a justification of that increase ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


INCREASE IN PROFICIENCY PAY 


The proficiency pay increase is the result of the third phase of the 4-year pro- 
gram which will increase the average number of enlisted personnel entitled to 
proficiency pay by 32,938. 


| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 


| 1960, 1961 
average avert we 
a eek) E pos Be stk eat ocak’ | isi. 
oy RR REE FE Ee ES Re 875 2, 721 
Pt 39,387 | 70, 479 
| 
eee Died. os Be Soe ahs "40, 262 | 73, 200 


REENLISTMENT ALLOWANCES 

Mr. Forv. On page 16 you show approximately $9 million increase 
in reenlistment allowances. What is the justification for that? 

General Cottins. There are more people eligible to reenlist in 1961 
than in 1960. 

Mr. Forp. Purely a mathematical formula ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. On page 18 you indicate that the reenlistment allowance 
in one case is $640, and in another instance it is $60. What is the reason 
for the difference ? 

General Coiirns. The $640 is average rate for the man who actually 
reenlists. The $60 is that given yearly to the individual who is on an 
indefinite enlistment and he can obtain this $60 up until he receives a 
total of $1,440. 


51112—60—pt. 3-20 
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LUMP SUM TERMINAL LEAVE PAYMENT 





Mr. Forp. On page 16 you indicate in the lump sum terminal leave 
payment area there will be approximately a $3 million increase. Why 
is that? 

General Coturns. This is because there are more people going out 
in 1961 than there were in 1960. 

Mr. Forp. How many does it involve? 

General Cotuins. 21,845. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any conflict between your request for more 
money for reenlistment bonuses for people who are staying in and 
more money for lump sum terminal leave payments for people going 
out of the service? Is there any conflict between those two requests? 

General Coturns. No, sir. In the enlisted field, Mr. Ford, the en- 
listed man gets both. When his discharge time comes, if he has leave 
credit due him he gets the money for that leave on the day he is dis- 
charged. He also gets on top of that the reenlistment bonus for the 
number of years he decides to reenlist for, depending on the number 
of years he has served. So there is no conflict. 

Mr. Forp. What is the average lump sum terminal leave payment? 

General Cotuins. For the enlisted man it is $160. 


MONETARY ALLOWANCE IN LIEU OF CLOTHING 


Mr. Forp. On page 26 you discuss the monetary allowance in lieu 
of clothing in kind to enlisted personnel in the Army after the first 6 
months of service. You indicate that the basic allowance is $4.20 
per month for enlisted personnel who have 6 or 36 months of service 
and an allowance of $5.40 and $6, respectively, for male and female 
enlisted personnel with over 36 months’ service. Is that a figure 
established by law or is that by regulation ? 

General Coxiins. I am sure it is by regulation, Mr. Ford. The 
clothing bag is established by regulation depending on the price of 
clothing that goes into the clothing bag, which is an initial issue, and 
the maintenance cost depends on replacement cost of individual items 
in the bag. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show what that figure has been for the last 5 
fiscal years ? 

General Cotiins. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. My recollection is it has varied. 

General Cotirns. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. It has gone up. 

General Coxxins. Yes, it has gone up, but it remained steady the last 
year and a half or 2 years. 

Mr. Forp. If we could have for the record the trend on an annual 
basis, it would he helpful. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Clothing maintenance allowance 


Maintenance allowances have been constant since 1955 and presently are: 


Enlisted men: Per month 
Sp mUAINET RAE EL -2O0k SETA AN TO oa osc hss enc wc beceeren Seiiennee $4. 20 
Surry etn un rane NNR OUIO n 5. 40 

Enlisted women: 

Ie rennin tuk US URINAL TOO 4. 20 


ret GRIND OO RING EED MOOPWROD on ee see 6. 00 
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Olothing bag coste 








Fisea] year | Enlisted Enlisted 
men women 
_ ————— —_ | — 

i a a eee << seuss eee ceaiaas | $169. 86 $190. 63 
eS caphagrddevauLhaadacce pacedadadedadsmangreeumaetanenooaraeentan 159. 29 180. 43 
SE nc cntncv aa ntiibbatbnbkesavanees soa an vases genio tan nalgealc die soetkicalibaap meine sans wena 139. 70 174. 73 
NE. - : ccudnlehgagensbesKascGhnnrcanwelaaie tuaeune kane deneetesaEaeneaeane 170. 79 175. 27 
19459 oiedibeswmeels * a Stbonapesishas oubiadsenns Gea bhebadtnldne wea 190. 50 177. 73 





DEATH GRATUITIES 


Mr. Forp. On page 44 of the justification sheets you indicate the 
request for death gratuities. There is a very minor increase in the 
amount requested. I wonder why you are forecasting a very slightly 
greater number of deaths in both officer and enlisted personnel in 
fiscal 1961 than in fiscal 1960. 

Colonel Minturxen. Mr. Chairman, I am Colonel Milliken, Chief of 
the Budget and Accounting Division, Office of Chief of Finance. We 
project these figures strictly on a percentage basis. Among officer 
personnel our experience shows there are approximately 2 deaths per 
1,000 strength. In enlisted, it is 1.8 deaths per 1,000. This is just 
merely projecting those rates times the man-year strength. There 
is aslightly higher man-year strength in 1961. 

Mr. Forp. Could you show us what your estimates have been for 
the last 5 years and what the experience has actually been, both as to 
numbers and as to dollars in this area. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Project 1431— Death gratuity 











| 
Actual Estimate 
iscal year bi ts 5 7 eee sche ined 
| 
Number | Amount , e Number Amount 
1, 883 $2, 132, 500 | te | 1, 982 | $2, 193, 000 
1, 580 2, 013, 000 | 1, 866 | 2, 240, 000 
1, 693 | 2, 292, 000 | 2, 108 2, 346, 000 
1, 452 | 2, 055, 000 | 1, 840 2, 355, 000 
BEd cigteedea tae seuc ta lsaaiaab dees 1,777 2; 500, 000 
1, 620 | 2, 293, 000 





oe Deaths did not occur in the numbers estimated due to strength reductions that were imposed on 
the Army. 


MORTGAGE INSURANCE PAYMENTS 


Mr. Forp. On page 45 you discuss mortgage insurance payments. 
I notice there is a minor increase. Let us have material showing what 
the trend has been since the inception of this program. When was 
that, about 6 years ago / 

General Cottins. Yes, sir; about 6 years—April 19 

Mr. Forp. Show what has been each year. teen, That is all. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Project 1441.—Mortgage insurance for servicemen 








' 
Expenditures 














Number 
Fiscal year: | | 
1955 actual_.......- seis ciation Pet i hn oie eel Sabdacd imanibiogl | 480 | $31, 187 
eae ee re a ea eee 2, 493 | 162; 031 
eee tacoma Cusnee iP ante een eRanae 4, 266 | 277, 311 
1958 actual through November 1958__................-.-- s aaiiaabiek adaivale ticenaan 3, 876 | 251, 963 
1050 actuel through November 1950.....................-.2..-.......-..- | 5, 240 | 340, 612 
1960 estimate___.._____-__- Bei chase eee oacereneiaee | 9, 231 | 600, 000 
RE Cees, cota as see ecnemensecctcnes sewscneesswosuwnwcowes j 11, 154 | 725, 000 





Mr. Stxes. Mr. Sheppard. 
Mr. Sueprarp. I think you gentlemen have covered very well any 
questions in which I was interested. I see no reason for taking up the 


time of the committee unnecessarily. 
Mr. Stxes. Mr. Andrews. 


REQUIRED COURSES FOR OFFICERS 


Mr. Anprews. General, I read recently that you had issued a di- 
rective requiring all officers entering the service to take either a ranger 
course or parachute course. Is that correct ? 

General Couirns. Yes, sir; all Regular Army combat arms officers. 

Mr. Anprews. When did you start that program and how is it 
working ? 

General Cotuins. About 5 years ago. 

Mr. Anprews. Is it that old? 

General Cotirns. Yes, sir. I think what you are referring to, sir, 
is the fact that previously they could take the ranger course, “the air- 
borne course, and the pilot course. This year we are stating that the 
man has to have one year with troops before he becomes a pilot, before 
he takes the pilot training course. 

Mr. Anprews. Those ‘Tequirements are limited to combat. officers? 

General Cotins. Yes, sir. The officers from the tech services who 
spend their first 2 years in a combat branch, before they go into the 
tech service, take the basic course at, say, Fort Benning or Fort Sill 
and they are authorized to take this ranger course and the airborne 
course also. 

Mr. Anprews. I saw a demonstration of your ranger group at Ft. 
Benning last fall. It is a wonderful course. It takes a man to go 
through there and come out alive. That is a very fine thing. 

General Cottrns. They feel a lot more self-assured when they get 
through it. They are doubtful before they go through, in many cases, 
but when they come out they are a lot more assured people. 


DEPENDENTS OF ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Riwxy. What grades of enlisted men are allowed to take their 
dependents abroad ? 

General Coriins. Enlisted men of E-4 and above who have over 4 
years of service are authorized by regulations, providing there are 
quarters in the particular area they are going. 

Mr. Rirey. Has there been any substantial increase in the number 
of dependents that the Army has had to take care of in the last 3, 4, or 
5 years ? 
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General Cotuins. I would say “Yes.” 

Mr. Ritey. Do you have any figures on that ? 

General Cotiins. The percentage of enlisted men who have depend- 
ents has gone up to about 50 percent. I would like to put in the exact 
figure. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Dependents of military personnel 


OFFICER PERSONNEL! 





| 
May 31, | Mar. 31, | June 30, | Sept. 30, | Dee. 31, | Mar. 31, | Sept. 30, 


| 

| 

| 1957 1958 1958 
| d 








1958 | 1958 1959 1959 
hea naeeiel + * 4 — |__| -|———— apenas 
Percent with dependents_--_--- 85.7 87.2 87.6 87.0 88.6 87.7 88.6 
"TUtel SER. scons cndenans | 107, 467 99, 883 99, 672 98, 324 | 96, 941 96, 845 95, 903 
| 1 














ENLISTED PERSONNEL 




















| | | 
Percent with dependents._.._- 44.8 | 50.5 50. 4 49.6 49.7 49.3 49.0 
Total SPOUSUR. ... ccicc ccceces 877, 951 797, 295 | 785, 434 787, 129 778, 871 767, 350 755, 630 
! Excludes general officers and female officers. 


MOVEMENT OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. Ritry. What are the limits on the movement of household 
goods; or are there any limits ? 

General Cortiins. There are various types of limitations on the 
movement of household goods. The maximum anybody can move is 
11,000 pounds. 

The number of pounds one is entitled to move varies with the rank, 
and also the location to which the individual is assigned. If he is 
assigned overseas to an area where he is going to receive quarters and 
the quarters are furnished, he is usually limited to 2,000 pounds of 
household goods. 

DEPENDENTS 


Mr. Riney. Is it your thinking, or experience, the increase in de- 
pendents is having anything to do with reducing the disciplinary 
actions in the Army ? 

General Coturns. I would think so. 

Mr. Ritrmy. You think that it has had a good effect on the morale? 

General Cotiins. Yes. 

Mr. Ritny. And it does contribute to less disciplinary action, you 
think ? 

General Coritins. I think so, particularly in the cases where we 
are allowed to have the dependents with the individual. 

Mr. Ritey. Would the increase in the dependents abroad contribute 
to the increase in the amount of money that you are asking for perma- 
nent change of station, the moving of household goods, and things of 
that kind ? 

General Contiins. It has in the past, Mr. Riley. I could not say 
about this budget, because I do not think the number of houses has 
increased overseas. I would have to put that in the record. If 
the number of houses has increased the number of dependents going 
over would increase. 
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(The requested information follows :) 

The number of dependents programed for movement to overseas in fiscal year 
1961 is slightly less than in fiscal year 1960. Likewise, the cost of moving de- 
pendents and household effects to and from oversea areas has been reduced in 
the fiscal year 1961 budget estimate. 

Mr. Ritey. You do not think there has been any appreciable 
increase ¢ 

General Cotiins. Not in this budget; no, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Flood. 


EVACUATION OF DEPENDENTS 


Mr. FLoop. Continuing Mr. Riley’s inquiry with reference to depend- 
ents, are you charged with the responsibility of the evacuation of 
dependents from any oversea areas in case of hostilities, or for any 
reason at all—local disturbances, enemy action, an act of God, the 
common enemy, or what not / 

General Cotuins. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. In whose shop is that / 

General Cotiins. That is in the operations shop. 


WAC PERSONNEL 


Mr. Fioop, I see that we have present a WAC officer whom every- 
body has managed to completely ignore, as usual, except me, of course. 
I would like to hear something about the WAC outfit, and how many 
you have on board. 

You have had a series of questions asked you here by different mem- 
bers of the committee dealing with the Army. Now, will you generally 
make a statement bringing 1n as many of ‘those questions as you can 
remember, or have in mind, with reference specifically to your WAC 
detachment—how many of them are on board, what is your reenlist- 
ment problem, how they are behaving, so on and so on? How is their 
discipline, how is their training, and how is the reenlistment ? 

General Cotitns. We have 5,409 WAC enlisted personnel on board, 
Mr. Flood. 


WAC OFFICER/ENLISTED RATIO 


Mr. Fioop. What is your ratio of officers to enlisted people in that 
outfit ¢ 

General Coiiins. It is 1 officer to 10 enlisted people. We have 794 
officers on board. 

Mr. Fioop. Tell us something else, good and bad. If there is any- 
thing bad, we want to know that too. I am sure there is not, but in 
case you can think of anything tell us. 


WAC ENLISTMENT PROGRAM 
General Cotiins. No, sir. Our criteria for the enlistment of WAC 


is quite high. The director of the WAC, Colonel Milligan, insists on 
her people \ who recruit WAC 





Mr. Fioop. The inference is that it was not always that high, or is 
it higher than it was, it always being high / 
General Cotiins. It has been this high as long as I can remember. 
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WAC STRENGTH 


Mr. Fioop. Are they at full strength ? 

General Coutins. By law Regular Army WAC are authorized to be 
2 percent of the Regular Army strength of the Army. 

Mr. Fioop. Where are they ? 

General Cotuins. We are programing them to a strength of about 
8,000 enlisted and 850 officers. 

Mr. Fioop. What is the percentage of the allowable strength? How 
close are you to the top / 

General Cottixs. I think about half of what they are actually 
authorized. 

Mr. Fioop. Half of what they are authorized ? 

General Cotuins. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. The Army is at full strength and the WAC at half 
strength ? 

General Cotuins. That is correct. 

Mr. Fioop. Why ? 

General Contins. The main reason is we do not get the quality into 
the WAC. In other words, we do not get enough people enlisting with 
the quality we desire. 

Mr. Froop. You havea problem. You cannot recruit people for the 
WAC; is that it? 

General Cotirns. That is it. 

Mr. Froop. Why ? 

General Cottins. This is a problem, I would say, of educating the 
women of the country to desire to serve in the uniformed services of 
the country. 

Mr. Froop. Is there any such educational program, and if not, why 
not ¢ 

General Cotins. There is an educational program. The Depart- 
ment of Defense has an advisory committee called the Defense Advi- 
sory Committee on Women in the Service that consists of prominent 
women in various parts of the country. I do not know the exact 
number of people. They are from the west coast, the Southwest, and 
all over. They get together once or twice a year in the Secretary of 
Defense’s Office and discuss ways and means of promoting, or edu- 
cating the people in their various areas as to the need of women for 
the four services. 

Mr. Froop. Does anybody follow it up, or is that merely another 
meeting in the Secretary’s Office and everyone manages to go away 
and successfully forget about it ? 

General Corzrns. I would not say that it is being forgotten, Mr. 
Flood. 

Mr. Froop. Nobody is very disturbed. There are too many other 
imports int things to do than to bother about examining and recruiting 
WACs. You can use the money someplace else, I guess. Is that 
about it ? 

General Cotirns. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. You prefer to use it someplace else, so the thing is 
brushed under the rug. 

, 7 Corxrys. It is not brushed under the rug, I would not say 
1a 
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Mr. Foon. It is brushed someplace. What do you prefer, the waste- 
basket ? 

General Co.iins. We were talking about, I thought, the Defense 
Advisory Committee for Women. As I recall, our chief WAC goes 
around to the various areas. The recruiters get in contact with these 
prominent women and gain entree into the high schools. We have a 
program at Fort McClellan where college girls who are in their junior 
year are offered a 4-week course during the summer months to edu- 
cate them with regard to the WAC, what a WAC officer’s job is, and 
to stimulate interest. These girls go back to the campus and talk 
about their experiences at Fort McClellan, and I think we are a little 
on the upgrade in this area. 

Mr. FiLoop. Are you serious about it ? 

General Cotirns. Yes. 

Mr. Froop. That is with regard to the officers. What about the 
enlisted personnel ? 

General Cotirns. Our recruitment effort has increased in the last 
year. Our reenlistment rate in the WAC has increased also. 


WARTIME RATIO OF WACS TO REGULAR ARMY 


Mr. Mrinswati. What was the ratio of WACs during the wartime 
years to the Regular Army ? 

General Coturns. I do not recall. 

Mr. MinsuHauu. There was a definite need for them during the war, 
but what is the need for the WACs in the present-day Army ¢ 


UTILIZATION OF WACS 


General Cotitins. The WAC is utilized, and does in many instances 
a better job than the average enlisted man in meticulous type jobs that 
require a lot of patience, tedious jobs of reading radar scopes and so 
forth. Another advantage is the fact that with 8,000 enlisted WACs 
we draft that fewer number of enlisted men. 

Mr. MinsHauu. Those are the basic reasons ? 

General Cotiins. We have to know what the women can do in the 
service so in the event of an all-out war or mobilization we will have the 
MOS that they are actually qualified to perform, and in some cases 
perform better than the men. 

Mr. Minsuauu. You feel there is evident need for this corps of 
WACs now in our present-day Army ? 

General Cotuiins. I do, sir. 

Mr. Minsuatx. If you have such a need why do you give it such a 
low priority with only one-half of your authorized strength ? 

General Coturns. The reason it 1s at that level is the fact that we 

vannot yet get the greater number of people to come into the WACs 
of the quality we desire. We only authorize high school graduates, or 
people who have passed the high school tests to enter the WACs. 

Mr. Minsuatt. I wonder if at this point in the record you could 
put in the requirements for being in the WACs, the age limits, the 
education, the qualifications, and so forth. 

General Cotirns. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 
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REQUIREMENTS FOR ENTRY INTO THE WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 
ENLISTMENT 


A woman must meet the following requirements to be eligible for enlistment 
in the Women’s Army Corps: 

(a) Be a high school graduate or successfully complete the high school gen- 
eral educational development (GED) test. 

(b) Be within the ages of 18 to 34 inclusive (if under 21 years must have the 
written consent of her parents or legal guardian). 

(c) Attain a score of 36 on the Armed Forces Women’s Selection Test 
(AFWST). (This score is selected to eliminate women below mental group 
III.) 

(d) Be single and without dependents. 

(e) Meet standards of medical fitness established by the Surgeon General. 

(f) Be of high moral character and personal qualifications. 

(g) Be a citizen of the United States or have made a legal declaration of 
intent to become a citizen. 


APPOINTMENT AS A COMMISSIONED OFFICER 


A woman must meet the following requirements to be eligible for appointment 
as a commissioned officer in the Women’s Army Corps: 

(a) Have a baccalaureate degree from an accredited college or university. 
(In cases of individuals who are outstanding in career fields requiring leadership 
and supervision of personnel and who have completed 2 years toward a baccalau- 
reate degree, a waiver of the degree requirement may be considered. ) 

(b) Be within the ages of 20 to 32 inclusive. 

(c) Be without dependents or legal responsibility for persons under 18. 

(d) Meet the standards of medical fitness established by the Surgeon General. 

(e) Be of high moral character and personal qualifications. 

(f) Bea citizen of the United States or have made a legal declaration to become 
a citizen. 

(g) Have qualifications for potential leadership and ability to deal with people. 

(h) Have a satisfactory security clearance (favorable national agency check). 


Mr. Fioop. I would like to have a statement made by the WAC CO 
instead of by you. Tell her I would like her to say something about 
this outfit, give some examples of what their special jobs are instead 
of pushing paper around somebody’s desk. They do other things. 

General Cotxins. Yes. For example, we have them on a missile 
master and we have them on technical jobs. 

Mr. Fioop. Nobody seems to know much about it. I would like to 
have the record show from the WAC CO, within reason, a statement 
about this outfit, that they are still in business, they are still around 
and what they are doing. 

General Contins. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 


Duties AND UTILIZATION OF WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS MEMBERS 


Col. Mary L. MULLIGAN. Enlisted women are utilized in 8 of the 10 occupational 

fields of the Army’s classification structure. They are not in the combat or mili- 
tary crafts occupational fields. They are utilized in the following military occu- 
pational specialties: administration, clerical, training, communications center 
operations, finance, data processing, general supply, parts supply, drafting and 
cartography, printing, photography, control tower operators, medical care and 
treatment, physical medicine, prosthetic appliances, medical laboratory, food serv- 
ice, military and general intelligence, communications security, special services, 
recruiting, radar console operators and plotters. 

WAO officers are utilized at all levels of staff and command in the following 
occupational areas: communications, transportation, training, personnel, admin- 
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istration, recruiting, supply, food servee, purchasing, information, education, 
publications, special services, finance, comptrollership and management, legal, 
civil affairs and military government, intelligence, inspector general, and 
logistics 

Members of the Women’s Army Corps are serving in military positions in the 
majerity of the Army’s major commands in the United States and overseas. 
They are carrying out their mission satisfactorily to provide a nucleus for ex- 
panded utilization of womanpower in the event of mobilization. 


ENLISTMENT AND REENLISTMENT RATES, WOMEN’S ARMY CORPS 


From July 1, 1959, through January 31, 1960, 1,959 women entered the Wom- 
en’s Army Corps through the recruiting service, 108.8 percent of objective of 
1,800. From July 1, 1958, through January 31, 1959, 1,889 women entered the 
Women’s Army Corps through the recruiting service, 99.4 percent of objective 
of 1,900. 

Reenlistment rates for enlisted women for fiscal year 1959 were : Total, 57.8 per- 
cent; first term, 36.5 percent; career, 81.5 percent. For the first 5 months of 
fiscal year 1960, rates were: Total, 58.3 percent; first term, 43.7 percent; career, 
85 percent. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION OF TROOPS 


Mr. Fioop. All of the Army people have been pointing with pride 
to the great success, and commendably so, of the disciplinary problems 
and the AWOL’s, and the matter of closing detention barracks, and 
that you have only one left. You are making quite a point about it 
in your affirmative statements on personnel. 

Since that would be primarily a JAG officer's report, because you 
are so good everybody is talking about it. Nobody has said anything 
about the physical condition of the troops, officers, men or anything. 
I know that is the Surgeon General’s job, but you cannot brush it off 
on him, because you have been bragging about the JAG people, and 
they are not here either. What about the discipline condition of your 
troops? What about your hospital records and your VD rates? 
What about the requirements of taking the waistline off of staff officers, 
and all those things? What is going on? Nobody has said a word 
here in the last 2 weeks about the physical condition of anybody. 

General Cotirns. The physical condition of the troops today is as 
good as if has been in the past. It is actually better in most areas 
according to the last report I heard from the Surgeon General. 

Mr. Fioop. It would occur to me you would have made a point 
of saying something about it, a passing paragraph or two. 

General Cotiins. If I might say, the reason for the emphasis on 
the disciplinary rate was to point out to the Congress we appreciated 
the law that the Congress gave us authorizing us to further screen the 
inductees. That was the legislation that the Secretary and the Chief 
of Staff came up here and asked for. I think that the emphasis was 
an effort to show the Congress we actually accomplished what we said 
we would accomplish when we asked for the particular legislation. 

Mr. Froop. IT am sure the Surgeon General will address himself 
largely to this, but since it is unlikely anybody gets that far in read- 
ing this testimony and you are at the head of the list, maybe you 
ought to put a paragraph or two in early in the game about this 
problem, the physical record compared over 2 or 3 years, the hospital 
load, your VD standing in the ZI and in the oversea area. 

General Cottrns. I will do that. 

(The requested information follows :) 
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HEALTH OF THE ARMY 
The health of the Army today is probably as good as it has ever been. The 
noneffective rate is at an all-time low even though the hospital load has varied 
during the past 10 years. 


Table of total army rates per 1,000 strength, per year 





| Total disease Venereal Total disease 


| and injury disease and injury | Noneffective 
Calendar year admission | incidence hospitaliza- ratio * 
| rates ! rate ? tion rate? | 
1949 ee eims 395 13.3 | 310 7 21.8 
iss. otek Fadddnadcd cated 325 2.3 | 195 | 13.9 
1959 § ;. 352 1.3 209 11.8 





! Includes all admissions of Army personnel to “excused from duty”’ status (excluding transfers). 

2 Includes all cases of Army personnel treated in an ‘‘excused from duty”’ status for venereal diseases. 

} Includes all initial admissions of Army personnel to Army hospitals (as contrasted with admissions to 
“quarters”’ status). 

‘The number of Army personne] in an ‘‘excused from duty”’ status for disease or injury on the average day 
per 1,000 mean strength. 

5 Estimates based on preliminary and incomplete data but believed valid. 


The above chart indicates that the number of individuals per 1,000 who were 
absent from duty because of disease or injury, although not appreciably less 
than in 1949, have been required to be away from their duties for a much 
shorter period of time. It should be noted that of the above number of individ- 
uals those who required hospitalization decreased markedly during the period 
following 1949. 

The venereal disease incidence rate per 1,000, based on individuals who were 
required to be absent from duty for any period, is only one-tenth of that of 
1949. We are continuing our efforts to reduce this to a negligible figure. 

Army officers are required to take a thorough physical examination each 
year. Any physical deficiencies noted at that time are either arrested or cor- 
rective action is begun. This includes the development of measures necessary 
to correct cases of overweight. In this regard the Army’s emphasis on physical 
fitness applies equally to staff officers as well as all other military personnel. 


DEPENDENTS OF MILITARY PERSONNEL OVERSEAS 


Mr. Fioop. In going through many of the oversea countries on 
the foreign aid program, military entirely, I got into South Vietnam 
about a week after some Red workers tossed some pineapples into a 
movie show and killed a couple of American officers and wounded 
two or three others. One of them was back on duty when I got there. 
That was about 30 kilometers from Saigon. 

I understand there is no provision made for the dependents of these 
officers on those duties. The dependents are not properly arranged 
for, A man is wounded or is in some accident in the course of duty 
and there is something lacking in the emoluments due these Ameri- 
can personnel on such assignments. Why / Is it true? 

General Cotuins. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. W hy? 

General Coruins. We are trying to correct this with legislation. 

Mr. Froop. Are you having a problem ? 

General Cotiins. The particular emolument—— 

Mr. Froop. Let me interrupt. We have had this personnel enlisted 
in the military on these jobs for a number of years all over the world. 

General Cotiins. That is correct. 

Mr. Froop. And you have done nothing about it all these years? 
That is a strange business. 
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General Cotiins. The point in fact is that these people were killed 
and injured not by what we call an enemy because we are not at war 
with them. 

Mr. Fioop. I know the facts. You are merely restating the ques- 
tion. I have stated the facts. I am not interested in that. We all 
know the history of all these political problems and why they are 
there, and soon. The fact is our people have been wounded and killed 
and their dependents have suffered. All of these things you military 
people are concerned about, but you ignore this entire segment of your 
extremely active personnel. I wonder why you have not done some- 
thing about it all of these years. 

General Coiuins. It was a year or more ago we initiated action 
for legislation in this respect. 

Mr. Fioop. I know that. Why did you wait that long? What was 
the trouble? What happened? Was somebody against it? Do you 
not want to talk about it? How could this escape? 

General Cotutns. I do not know, sir. 

Mr. Froop. That is a good answer. You cannot improve on that, 
Skipper. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the status of the legislation ? 

at Cottrxs. These pieces of legislation are handled by the 
OSD. I do not know the exact status ‘of them. We have been fol- 
lowing it. 

Mr. Frioop. Would you make a point to give us, from whatever 
shop it comes, a very clear explanation of this? It is outrageous; it 
is shocking, 

Mr. Srees. Give us a complete statement on this matter, plus copies 
of the legislation, plus a statement on the status of the proposed 
legislation. 

General Cotttns. The survivors of persons who were killed in Viet- 
nam receive the same benefits as persons killed in any other part of 
the world in time of peace. This policy is in conformance with the 
provisions of the Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act 
of 1956 which established the similarity of benefits paid to survivors 
of persons killed in time of war and the benefits paid to survivors of 
personskilled in time of peace. 

The Department of the Army has adopted the belief that the sur- 
vivors of persons killed as the result of an overt, hostile act while 
serving in an oversea area should receive the same benefits previously 
made available to the survivors of persons who served in time of war 
or national emergency. Further, the Department believes that: per- 
sons injured under these same circumstances should be afforded bene- 
fits available to persons injured during time of war or national 
emergency. ‘Toward this end, the Department has developed a legis- 
lative proposal, which is in the process of being coordinated within 
the military departments; consequently, DOD proposed legislation is 
not ready for submission to Congress at this time. 

The Department of Army has proposed in the legislation currently 
being staffed within the Department. of Defense to extend to veterans 
who are injured by hostile acts outside the United States, the same 
benefits that are provided to Korean and World War ITI veterans. 
These are 


Assistance in obtaining an automobile. 
Vocational rehabilitation. 
Exemption from dual compensation restrictions. 
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We propose that pension payments be provided to survivors of 
veterans who are injured and who die at a later date from non-service- 
connected causes. The legislation would provide to children of vet- 
erans killed the same educational benefits that are provided to children 
of veterans who died as a result of injuries suffered during World 
War I, World War II, and the Korean conflict. 

The Army feels that it is only proper and just that veterans who 
are injured while serving under hostile and warlike conditions be 
afforded the same major benefits as those provided our Korean and 
World War II veterans. 

Mr. Froop. I certainly feel that the Army, which is supposed to 
be so famous for taking care of its own, has certainly been derelict 
and negligent in taking care of its own people who are out on the line 
and getting killed in action. I am astounded. 

General Cotzins. I would like to state here, Mr. Flood, I do not 
think we had any occurrences of this nature prior to the Quemoy 
operation, and as soon as that occurred we initiated legislation. 


CHOICE OF ASSIGNMENTS 


Mr. Fioop. But you had these fellows in uniform and out of uni- 
form all over the world. What do you do; wait until you are pre- 
sented with a fait accompli? It is not very good planning. Is it 
possible for you to give me a figure or an educated guess—you prob- 
ably would not have it now—of the percentage of enlisted personnel, 
CO’s and down—and I am speaking of the Regular Army people 
now, the career people—who when they finish an overseas hitch and 
are allowed to set up one, two, three, four Army corps where they 
would like to go when they come back for their next tour stateside, 
what percentage do you think ever gets their No. 1 choice? All 
things being equal, the MOS is not critical and all the brushoffs— 
blah, blah, blah, blah. What percentage of these characters get their 
first choice? Do you just push machines and pull cords? 

The system is good. It is an excellent thing, but the only trouble 
is a lot of these poor fellows believe you. That is nonsense. They 
should know better. They go in and they sign these things and they 
tell their families, and they actually think this is going to happen. 
Of course, it is not going to happen—rarely. It is one of the big 
overall squawks and gripes. Not only do they not get their first 
choice, but most of the time they do not get anything at all except 
where some joker stateside downtown sends them in the pipeline. It 
isa great idea. Why do you not make it work ? 

General Cottins. You are taking about reenlistments now? 

Mr. Froop. No; reassignments on the way back. A guy serves a 
hitch in Germany, he is coming back stateside. He is laboring under 
the delusion that there is a regulation in the Army that says he is 
permitted to pick one, two, or three corps areas where he is going 
to serve his next hitch. 

General Cottins. That is right. 

Mr. Froop. That is laughingly referred to as a right of selection, 
orsomething. Of course, it isnot. What about it? 

General Cottins. I would have to furnish that for the record. 
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Mr. Sixes. If I may get into this just a moment, this is a very 
serious matter. It is something that deserves a lot of attention and 
a very careful answer. I think that is the one thing that causes most 
concern to the personnel in the Army, the armed serv ices, and to 
their families. They are given reason to believe that they are going 
to get some consideration ‘for reassignment at a base of their choice, 
They are encouraged to put in their first, second, third, and fourth 
choices, and as Mr. Flood has stated, the chances are they get nothing 
of the sort. ‘Chey get the farthest place away from home there is on 
the books. I know that you cannot run the service for the convenience 
of people, but I know if a little more attention were given to trying 
to put a man reasonably close to home it would have a lot to do with 
improved morale in the services. When a man is due for reassign- 
ment, after having been overseas, it would take very little additional 
effort on the part of your personnel to look over the man’s choices 
and then make io effort to put him reasonably close to the place that 
he wants to go. I do not think you do. I think, as Mr. Flood has 

said, you run it through a machine and whatever comes out, that is it. 

General CoLirys. No, sir; there is an effort—— 

Mr. Fioop. There is always an effort, and you get an A or an E£, 
depending upon its quality. 

General Cotiins. Yes. 

Mr. Frioop. I know that. You have an office down there. You 
have officers and men. You have to make an effort, but I know, and 
at least the Members of Congress think, it is a fake; it is not executed, 
it is not properly administered, it is not bona fide, and that is what the 
boys think. I am talking of the professionals, the career men. That 
is what we are interested in. 

General Cottins. We make every effort to give them—— 

Mr. Fioop. I do not believe that. 

General Cotuins. I do not know the percentage, Mr. Flood, but 
I will look it up. I will assure you we are pursuing this issue. 1 was 
just talking before the committee meeting about reenlistments. We 
have alre: ady instituted within the last 3 months a program whereby 
the man who reenlists can reenlist for the place he desires to move to. 

Mr. Frioop. I am not talking about that. Let us talk about what 
I am talking about. You know what I am talking about. 

Mr. Srxxs. I do want a good and comprehensive answer on this 
because there is a general feeling that no serious effort is being made 
on this matter. That is one of the principal things which could be 
done to improve the morale in the services. I would like for you to 
look into it very carefully. 

General Cotirns. I heartily concur, Mr. Chairman. 

(The requested information follows :) 


CHOICE OF AREA OF ASSIGNMENT BY ENLISTED PERSONNEL RETURNING TO CONUS 
oR AREA OF RESIDENCE UPON COMPLETION OF OVERSEA TOURS 


Under the provisions of AR 612-50, all personnel serving overseas are given 
the opportunity to select a location of preference within CONUS for assignment 
purposes. The preference of each individual is included in the report to Head- 
quarters, Department of the Army, of his availability for reassignment. Reports 
which do not provide this information are returned for completion. Only the 
non-CONUS resident desiring return to the area of his residence has an oppor- 
tunity to indicate more than one choice of assignment. In addition to his first 
choice of assignment in the area of residency, he is required to indicate a second 
choice of location of preference within CONUS. 
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These same regulations require that an officer inform personnel returning from 
overseas for reassignment that Headquarters, Department of the Army, will 
consider their stated preferences in determining their assignments, but that 
ultimate assignments will be determined in accordance with existing vacancies 
and needs of the Army. Under no circumstance should personnel be led to 
believe that their selection will guarantee an assignment in the area of 
preference. 

Although every effort is made to satisfy all individual preferences, 55 percent 
ar not assigned within the Army area of their choice. Requirements for their 
skills and grades just do not exist in sufficient numbers in these areas of pref- 
erence at the time of their availability. A contributing factor is the fact that 
most individuals prefer assignment in the vicinity of their homes, and the areas 
of greatest population density generally have the fewest military installations. 
Accordingly, requests for assignment within heavily populated areas greatly 
exceed military requirements in these areas. 

The complete procedure followed in the reassignment of an individual from 
overseas to a CONUS unit as prescribed in AR 612-50 is outlined as follows: 

(a) During the fourth month prior to the month of his scheduled return to 
CONUS, he is reported to Headquarters, Department of the Army, for reassign- 
ment. Included in the report is his name, pay grade, and proficiency rating 
designation, service number, specialties, race, race of spouse, expiration term 
of service, basic pay entry date, final security clearance, date of rank, physical 
category, and selection of Army area or specific location of preference for 
assignment purposes. 

(0) Upon receipt by Headquarters, Department of the Army, these data 
for each individual reported for reassignment are punched into a machine records 
card. 

(c) All cards for a given month are sorted by military specialty and grade 
and matched against total CONUS requirements. 

(d@) They are then broken out to the commands and agencies (USCONARC, 
USARADCOM, and the technical and administrative services) which receive 
personnel support directly from Headquarters, Department of the Army. In this 
break out, availables by stated areas for preference for assignment are matched 
against requirements by area, insofar as effective utilization permits. 

(e) The same matching operations are repeated by commands and agencies 
referred to in (d), above, and subsequently by the CONUS armies. At this 
point, specific units and stations of assignment for all availables are determined 
and the oversea commands concerned are given appropriate assignment 
instructions. 

(f) Based upon the assignment instructions thus received, orders are then 
issued by the oversea Commands. In this connection, the regulations require 
that individuals once reported for reassignment (subparagraph (a), above) will 
not be allowed to depart from the oversea command prior to receipt of assignment 
instructions. 

Cases, including hardship considerations, are handled individually under 
Separate reassignment procedures. (AR 614-240.) 


PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES 


Mr. Minsuati, How many personnel are presently assigned to the 
continental limits of the United States out of the 870,0007 

General Cottins. Approximately 61 percent. There are 522,000 
assigned to the continental United States. 

Mr. MINSHALL. _And the balance are in oversea bases ? 

General Cotuins. That is correct. 


CHOICE OF OVERSEA ASSIGNMENT 


Mr. Minswatu. Is it not true you give, according to Mr. Flood’s 
questions, this selection choice of oversea commands to your various 
personnel ¢ 

General Comins. We try to, yes. We have a policy, however, that 
defines assignments to what we call short-tour areas and long- tour 
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areas for both officers and enlisted men. A long-tour area would be 
a 3-year tour, and 2 years for unaccompanied personnel. 

Mr. Minsuatu. I think it only logical that the complaints we as 
Congressmen get are those examples of people who have made various 
requests. I have had them. They do not get their first choice, they 
get their last choice. That is what they write their Congressmen and 
they wonder who goofed off. I know that you are going to give the 
figures for the record percentagewise. I wonder if you have any 
round figures that you could give us today on how you are able to 
follow through on these requests. 

General Coraiins. On the first, second, and third choices? 

Mr. MinsHa.u. Yes. 

General Coins. I do not have any figures. 

Mr. Mrnsuatu. I have no further questions. I would like the in- 
formation supplied for the oversea bases as well. 

General Cotiins. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 


CHOICE OF OVERSEA ASSIGNMENTS 


The individual enlisted man who volunteers for overseas receives the area of 
his choice whenever possible. Enlisted personnel who enlist or reenlist for 
specific oversea commands are assigned to the desired command. Those en- 
listed personnel who are levied to fill oversea requirements, are not given a 
choice except that consideration is given to personal preferences as to types 
of assignments and specific areas for those personnel being assigned to Europe. 

Twenty-two percent of the personnel whose permanent homes are in Hawaii, 
Alaska, and U.S. territories, who request return to their State or territory of 
residence, are assigned to same upon completion of an oversea tour. 


REASSIGN MENTS 


Mr. Sixes. Will you provide for the record a statement showing the 
procedure followed in reassignments? Is the man reassigned from 
an oversea base directly to a base in the continental United States, 
or is his reassignment done after he arrives within the continental 
United States? Where is his reassignment made? What is the pro- 
cedure? We would like to know more about this. 

General Cottins. This varies as to the status of the individual. 
In most cases the reassignment is made when he reaches the transfer 
station in the continental United States. For noncommissioned of- 
ficers we try to give them their orders before they leave the station in 
the oversea command for the station to which they are to be assigned 
in the United States. 

. Mr. Srxes. If you can cast any light on this matter it will be help- 
ul, 


(The information requested will be found on pp. 316 and 317.) 


PRIDE OF COUNTRY AND SERVICE 


Mr. Srxes. One of the most shocking things that came about during 
the war in Korea was what happened to Americans who were, for 
the first time, subjected to intensive brainwashing techniques. We 
were quite disturbed, and in fact ashamed by the results. Since that 
time we have been very much interested in what we are doing to inject 
more pride in country and in service and greater stamina against 
brainwashing into the thinking of our per sonnel. 
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What are we doing to insure that they have a knowledge of America 
and what America stands for and what democracy and freedom really 
are? Now, military personnel get some information, but I am inclined 
to think it is a once-over-lightly treatment, and I do not think that is 
sufficient. I think that you are going to have to continue to impress 
upon our people what this country is and what it stands for. It takes 
a long time for some people to understand this because they do not 
have much background. 

I had a fifth-grader in to see me a few days ago who wanted a little 
information about government for a school assignment. His mother 
sent him to me. She did not know anything about our country’s 
Government so she sent this boy to me. He had some typewritten 
questions. J answered the questions for him but it developed that he 
could not spell the words I used to answer the questions. Many chil- 
dren do not learn in school or in their homes the lessons they need to 
withstand brainwashing. Just what do you attempt to accomplish in 
the Army to guard against Communist brainwashing and how effective 
isit? Do you want to prepare an answer to that? 

General Cottrns. I would like to prepare an answer. 

(The information requested follows :) 


PRIDE OF COUNTRY AND SERVICE 


In order to place Army methods of orientation and continued training of the 
individual soldier in proper perspective it is necessary to view them from the 
standpoint of the overall system designed to accomplish this function. The two 
principal vehicles by which individual and personal instruction is carried to each 
military member are the troop information program and the character guidance 
program. 

Each of these programs may be analyzed as follows: 


TROOP INFORMATION PROGRAM 


The general objective of the Troop Information Program is to increase the 
effectiveness of the Army by providing information to increase understanding. 
Some of the specific objectives of this program are to further develop in each 
soldier his: 

(a) Belief in the principles of American democracy and freedom. 

(b) Sense of responsibility as a citizen of the United States. 

(c) Awareness of the threat of communism to America and the free world. 
(d) Determination to fight and preserve his American heritage. 

Following individual training which, of necessity covers an enormous amount 
of matter in preparing the soldier for subsequent service, information pertaining 
to communism, citizenry, and pure Americanism is presented to the soldier on a 
recurrent basis through the remainder of his Army career. 

Another important contribution to this field is made by a separate but closely 
related training program. Instruction in the Code of Conduct is prescribed for 
recurrent emphasis throughout a soldier’s career as a part of the regular training 
program and through the Troop Information Program. Training in its principles 
and the techniques involved in its practical application necessarily require a 
detailed knowledge of Communist idealogy, methods, and practices. 


CHARACTER GUIDANCE PROGRAM 


The Character Guidance Program has been devised to assist the commander 
in promoting healthy mental, moral, and social attitudes in the personnel under 
his command. By this program the Army endeavors to matntain the whole- 
some influences of family, community, and cultural heritage, from which stems 
the spirit and strength of America as a free nation. 

Generally, the Character Guidance Program is designed to encourage high 
standards of personal conduct among members of the Army. It aims to strength- 
en in the individual those basic moral, spiritual, and historical truths which 
motivate the patriot and which undergird the code of conduct. 


51112—60—pt. 3——-21 
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Specifically, the Character Guidance Program is intended to fortify the indi- 
vidual with— 

(a) An understanding of the dignity of man. 

(b) The logic of self-discipline. 

(c) An awareness of individual responsibility. 

(d) An acceptance of social obligation. 

(ec) Respect for lawful authority. 

(f) Satisfaction in the proper performance of duty. 

(9) A patriotic response to our democratic foundation. 

(h) Arecognition of opportunities which the Army affords. 

The degree of emphasis placed upon the individual members’ training in 
Americanism, with all of its allied responsibilities aimed at development of 
exemplary citizens and soldiers is essential as set forth above. These pro- 
grams are energetically carried out and are considered as being highly sue- 
cessful in attainment of intended goals. 

Participation in this program is required of all new personnel in the Army, 
The entire program has recently been revamped in order to provide more inter- 
esting films and centralized prepared discussion material. 

Career personnel are not forced to undergo repetitive conferences and films, 
but are required to attend any new material when presented. 

Reports from the field and my personal observations indicate that this pro- 
gram, since its revamping, has been very well received in the field. 

The Department of the Army prescribes one topic per month for formal pres- 
entation to all active duty enlisted personnel. Attendance at these instructional 
periods is mandatory. In addition, these Department of the Army topics are 
supplemented by others prescribed by subordinate commands based upon ap- 
praised needs of command personnel. 

Total time devoted to formal instruction constitutes approximatly 1 hour per 
week. In addition to this instruction, troop information items are placed 
continually before personnel through pamphlets, magazines, films, and numerous 
other media. 

The Troop Information Program is a coordinated presentation of both pre- 
scribed subjects and those considered vital by the commander, to furthering 
the informational requirements of personnel in his command. 

Instruction in Troop Information Program topics and locally prescribed related 
matters is performed by officers and noncommissioned officers of each command. 
In certain instances, where by background and experience, any other military 
member is considered outstandingly qualified, he is permitted to instruct. 

As a result of increasing interest in the Troop Information Program by of- 
ficers and noncommissioned officers, and intense vigor in its proper conveyance 
to enlisted personnel, the Troop Information Program is considered as being ex- 
ceptionally well received, and to a great degree responsible for increasing knowl- 
edge and pride in responsibilities as both U.S. Army soldiers and citizens of the 
United States. 

General Couuins. I can give you some preliminary information. 
After this report on Korea came into the Department of Defense there 
was formed a committee which analyzed this subject and then came up 
with a code of conduct for all forces. 

Mr. Sixes. I know about the code of conduct. You read it to the 
inductee for about an hour and that is the end of it. 

General Cotitns. We have our character guidance courses which 
are presented on a monthly basis for all enlisted men below the rank 
of the first three grades. 

Mr. Sixes. I think that this is something that you have to work at 
constantly. The Communists constantly work to indoctrinate their 
people. I do not think that love of liberty and love of America 1s 
something that is born in a person or is automatically a part of his 
background. We have a lot of people who do not know much about it. 
I think that we have to try to teach it to all our people, and I think 
that you should do more than you are doing, and I would like to get 
a complete report on what the Army is doing. 

General Cotiins. Very well. 
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ARMY’S DEPENDENCE ON SELECTIVE SERVICE 


Mr. Sixes. You pointed to the Army’s continuing dependence upon 
selective service. Do you feel that is a necessary or a desirable condi- 
tion? Is it one that could be eliminated by any processes which are 
feasible ¢ 

General Cotirns. I think it is absolutely necessary at the present 
time, and as far as I can see into the future, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. Why? Is it desirable, or just necessary ? 

General Cotiins. Necessary. 

Mr. Sixes. You would prefer to have an all-volunteer army ? 

General Cotuins. | would prefer to have an all-volunteer army 
and we are striving for it. 

Mr. Srxes. Can you tell us why it is not possible for the Army to 
get enough volunteers as the other services do? 

General Cotiins. I would like to put it this way—I am not sure 
that the other services would get all the volunteers they need if we 
did not have selective service. 

In my opinion the Universal Military Training and Service Act 
is the most powerful stimulus for voluntary enlistments in all of the 
services. Remove the stimulus of the draft and I doubt seriously if 
any of the services could meet their current manpower requirements 
on a voluntary basis. Past estimates indicate that a million and a 
half men in the armed services without the draft law is about the best 
that could be expected. We think that an Army of 500,000 to 600,000 
is about all we could support without a draft law. I think the prin- 
cipal reason that the other services are able to maintain their present 
strengths through volunteers alone is primarily because of this stim- 
ulus. The fact that the Army is the only service currently using 
the draft is undoubtedly due to the popular belief that service in the 
Army, when contrasted with service in the Navy and Air Force, is 
more demanding and requires facing greater physical hardships. 
When we consider the question of voluntary enlistments in all of the 
services I think that it is well to remember General Washington’s 
complaint to the Continental Congress in 1775 when he observed that 
it took some other stimulus besides love of country to make men fond 
of the service. In my opinion one of the strongest stimuli to volun- 
tary enlistment and participation in the Reserve officers training pro- 
gram is the draft. 

CATEGORY IV PERSONNEL 


Mr. Anprews. We were told yesterday that your so-called cate- 
gory IV percentage had dropped from 39 percent a few years ago 
down to 16 percent. 

General Cotiins. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. Could you supply for the record the percentage of 
your category IV who are draftees and who are volunteers? 

General Cottins. At the present time, we are taking no category 
IV’s in through the recruiting stations. Of the inductees, we are 
taking in about 29 to 30 percent category IV’s. 

Mr. Anprews. So then you get most of your category IV people 
through selective service ? 
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General Corts. All category IV’s who enter the Army today are 
through the induction system. — , 

Mr. Anprews. How would it be possible for a man to enlist volun- 
tarily in the Army if he fell in category I'V ? 

General Coti1ns. He could not doittoday. _ : 

Mr. Stxrs. If there are recommendations which the Army wishes to 
make about changes in any procedure which would help to give us 
an all-volunteer Army, I wish you would list them at this time. You 
can supply that for the record. 

General Cotiins. Yes. _ 

(The requested information follows :) 

Actions that would help give an all-volunteer Army and procure the most 
qualified personnel follow : 

1. Establish more effective teaching of patriotism in our public schools to incul- 
cate the desire to serve this country through military service as a career. 

2. Provide improved troop and family housing programs. 

3. Legislate assurance that “fringe benefits,” traditionally provided to mem- 
bers of the military services, will continue throughout the tenure of a service- 
man’s career. This would include such benefits as medical and dental care for 
members and dependents, post exchange and commissary privileges, and continued 
utilization of motion-picture facilities. 

4. Continue existing noncontributary retirement benefits to include cost-of- 
living adjustments for individuals once placed upon the retired rolls. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you tell me the cost by budget categories which 
would be necessary to increase the strength of the Army to 900,000? 

I would like a complete statement showing a breakdown by cate- 
gories and totals. 

General Travs. Yes. The cost of increasing Active Army strength 
to 900,000 would be MPA, $50 million; O & M, A, $39 million; total, 
$89 million. In addition, an estimated $30 million in PEMA would 
be required for consumption of equipment and ammunition. 


RELATIONSHIP OF E-8 AND E-9 GRADES WITH PROFICIENCY PAY 


Mr. Srxes. Do you feel under any circumstances the grades E-8 
and K-9 duplicate the proficiency pay ? 

Genefal Cotutns. There is no connection between the qualification 
requirements for the two top noncommissioned officer vredee and pro- 
ficiency pay. Designation of duty positions for personnel in grades 
E-8 and E-9 was made after a careful and thorough survey of jobs in 
Army manning tables, the requirements of which appear to warrant 
these two grades. Emphasis has been placed upon key leadership 
type positions of a high level of enlisted responsibility. Standards 
for authorization of the new grades were based upon a review of jobs 
in approximately 500 tables of organization and 1,500 tables of dis- 
tribution. In addition to administrative eligibility requirements for 
promotion to these grades, an enlisted man must occupy one of the 
designated positions. 

Eligibility for proficiency pay depends upon the degree of criti- 
eality of the job specialty involved and upon the individual’s demon- 
strated relative proficiency in that job. It is possible, therefore, that 
an individual serving in grade E-8 or E-9, could qualify for pro- 
ficiency pay if his job specialty is included for proficiency pay, and 
if his relative standing is high enough to qualify him for it. 
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SELECTION OF OFFICERS FOR 2 YEARS ACTIVE DUTY AND 6 MONTHS ACTIVE 
DUTY 


Mr. Srxes. Tell us the number of officers who are called in for 6 
months’ duty from the ROTC group and the number who are called 
in for 2 years. How do you decide which young man is going to 
receive a 2-year tour of duty and which young man a 6 months’ tour 
of duty ? 

(The requested information follows :) 


Two-year active duty and 6-month active duty for training considerations 
follow : 








Quotas Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
Active duty for training (ACDUTRA) !....-.-..---.-- de a aed aki te 6, 040 4, 610 
BETO COTS COTI) Pcrinetes bai canes dntnceKantacansked sengaseee = shensseinees 5, 850 7, 500 





1 ROTC is source of commission, 


Maximum consideration is given to the preference of each individual, con- 
sistent with requirements. Individuals who indicate preference for AD but 
are selected for ACDUTRA are given first consideration in filling any AD 
vacancies which may occur through attrition and delays prior to their scheduled 
dates of entry on ACDUTRA. 

If it is necessary to select graduates for AD from among those who preferred 
ACDUTRA, graduates with certain academic specialties are selected for AD only 
if total AD requirement cannot otherwise be met. 

If there are insufficient volunteers with the required branch qualifications to 
fill established AD quotas individuals who have expressed a desire to serve on 
ACDUTRA are selected for AD by means of an impartial selection procedure. 

If there are more volunteers for AD than required a similar procedure is used 
to select those individuals who will be required to serve on ACDUTRA. 


Mr. Stxes. What are the obligations after the 6 months’ training of 
the young man who has only 6 months of duty as compared with the 
obligations of the man who has 2 years of duty ¢ 

General Cotuins. We will supply that for the record. 

(The requested information follows :) 

Comparison of Reserve obligation for obligated tour officers follows: 


{In years] 


Standby 


reserve 


Ready 
reserve 











6 months’ active duty for training (ACDUTRA)..........-...---.----------- 7 
WENN WING CHIE CATO) oon accel ccdccaaSedadelieseisuccawausabecs 3 1 
RIONP AD GROTC Bight tralnee) se sssass incensed otacrensccad--cnamend 2 











ANNUAL PERSONNEL INPUT 


_ Mr. Srxes. Assuming a level-off strength of 870,000, what annual 
input of officers and enlisted personnel will be required to maintain 
Army strength ? 

General Cottins. An estimated 10,600 officer input and a 254,800 
enlisted input will be necessary to maintain an 870,000 strength for 
fiscal year 1960. The maintenance of the same strength during fiscal 
year 1961 will require an estimated officer input of 13,600 and a 270,700 
enlisted input. Therefore, an average annual input of approximately 
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12,000 officers and 263,000 enlisted would be necessary to maintain an 
870,000 strength under existent conditions. Strength inputs for fiscal 
year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 above do not include approximately 700 
U.S. Military Academy cadets. Figures do not include military per- 
sonnel] assigned for duty with Federal agencies outside the Depart- 
ment of Defense on a reimbursable basis or military personnel assigned 
for duty with civil functions, Corps of Engineers. 


PROFICIENCY PAY PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixers. Will you review for the committee the Army’s imple- 
mentation of the proficiency pay program for enlisted personnel? I 
ask that specifically because the number seems to be increasing rather 
rapidly, and I wonder what the limit is going to be. The fiscal 1960 
budget is about double the 1959 budget, and the 1961 budget will 
almost treble the 1959 figures on cost for this program. 

General Coturns. The Department of the Army is implementing its 
proficiency pay program over a 4-year period and will limit the num- 
ber of personnel eventually receiving payments to 15 percent of its 
authorized strength. 


Phasing of awards for proficiency pay 


June 30, June 30, | June 30, 
1959 1960 1961 


P-1 ae a ee 13, 793 55, 850 | 82, 9 


p-2 settee ae ot f See RON et oo oa | 1, 750 3, 500 


The Army program allocates proficiency payments to personnel in 
accordance with the degree of criticality of their military occupa- 
tional specialties. Reenlistment rates and training time requirements 
are used as basic factors to determine the degree of criticality. 

To be eligible for proficiency pay, each individual must qualify 
under a competitive testing program which incorporates both written 
and performance tests and performance evaluation reports submitted 
by immediate supervisors. Final selection for proficiency pay 1s 
made by the unit commander from those individuals who qualify 
under the evaluation program. 

Proficiency payments are awarded on an annual basis. Recipients 
are retested, and must requalify, each year to retain their proficiency 
pay status. 

In my opinion, which of course can only be based on the incomplete 
experience data derived to date, the proficiency pay program appears 
to be adequate in the form and manner in which we have developed it 
and are implementing it. There has been no evidence so far that 
there is any clear requirement for any major changes. As we con- 
tinue further into the 4-year program and derive additional data on 
its operation and effects, it is entirely possible that some desirable 
modifications may make themselves evident. 

Specifically, I doubt that expansion of the program beyond the 
scope recommended by the Cordiner Committee will be required. 
Authorization to include a maximum of 15 percent of the total en- 
listed strength appears to be adequate to cover our needs in the critical 
skills area for the foreseeable future. 
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The dollar amount to be awarded for each of the three proficiency 
ratings is admittedly an area open to conjecture. As you are well 
aware, the following maximum amounts have been authorized in the 
Military Pay Act of 1958: P-1, $50; P-2, $100; and P-3, $150. We 
are currently awarding only the P-1 rating in an amount ‘of $30 pur- 
suant to a directive from the Office of the Secretary of Defense which 
is equally applicable to all services. This amount was arrived at 
after full consideration of a number of conflicting factors and con- 
siderations. The Department of the Army has not accumulated suffi- 
cient data to indicate that this amount is either correct or incorrect. 
On the assumption that if a little bit is good, more is better, it is clear 
that a rate of $50 would be more attractive as a retention device than 
would the present rate of $30. On the other hand, the higher rate 
might in some cases result in pay inversions between supervisors and 
technicians which could lead to undesirable situations in our military 
organizational and operational structure. We would prefer to have 
more experience in actual operation of the program before recom- 
mending a change in rates. 

The Department of the Army has gone on record in favor of initiat- 
ing award of the P-2 proficiency rating. The start of such awards 
appears to be appropriate at this point, since we are approximately 
half way through the implementation of our 4-year program. It 
appears, however, that P-3 proficiency ratings should be deferred 
until later in the program. 

I would rather approach the entire program in an orderly and de- 
liberate fashion than to adopt a crash approach for the main purpose 
of putting into effect in the shortest possible time the full extent of the 
benefits authorized by the Military Pay Act of 1958. The Army has 
emphasized in its proficiency pay program the fact that this extra pay 
is not a right or a gift, but rather a privilege which must be earned 
through demonstrated outstanding performance and retained through 
continued requalification. This principle, I feel confident, has been 
accepted with full understanding by our enlisted personnel. I am not 
apprehensive, therefore, over any adverse reaction which might arise 
from what appear to be delays in progressing toward the maximum 
authorization permitted by the law. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you feel that this program has been beneficial to the 
Army, and are we getting a definite and proper return for our invest- 
ment ? 

General Cottins. The value of proficiency pay, as with any incen- 
tive, is very difficult to pinpoint. Overall, proficiency pay has ap- 
parently aided in first-term retention. In addition, comments received 
during field tr ‘ips and from commanders indicate that the proficiency 
pay program is working well and is definitely proving beneficial. 

Continuing effort has been made to evaluate the i impact of proficiency 
pay on reenlistments. The first definitive figures in this area embrace 
first quarter fiscal year 1960 results and fail to present sufficient basis 
for a complete evaluation because of the relatively small number of 
separations involved. Eighteen and seven-tenths percent (50 of 268 
eligibles) of first-term soldiers drawing proficiency pay reenlisted 
during the first quarter of fiscal year 1960 as contrasted with a 13.5 per- 
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cent (384 of 2,843 eligibles) rate among those first-termers not author- 
ized wr pay. 

Of particular significance is the apparent impact of proficiency pay 
on the first-term combat arms soldiers. In the infantry, combat engi- 
neer, and armor occupational groups, 38.2 percent of the first-termers 
receiving proficiency pay reenlisted as compared with 25.9 percent of 
the first-termers not receiving proficiency pay. Similarly, artillery 
missiles groups (field artillery and air defense) showed a 20.5 percent 
recovery rate among those receiving proficiency pay as compared with 
an 18-percent rate among those not receiving it- Inthe electronics area, 
proficiency pay recipients failed to equal the rate of nonproficiency pay 
recipients (8.1 percent versus 9.9 percent). 

From available data it can be concluded that the advent of pro- 
ficiency pay gives promise of providing added retention incentive to 
our major reenlistment problem area: that of the first-term soldier. It 
is also providing recognition to the best qualified enlisted men and 
serving as an excellent stimulus to individual improvement. We are 
confident that further experience data will substantiate the beneficial- 
ity of this incentive. 

Mr. Srxes. When you reach full implementation under this plan 
what will be the total cost, and how many personnel will be paid this 
special pay ? 

General Cotuins. A maximum of 115,000 enlisted personnel will be 
authorized to receive proficiency pay when the program is fully im- 
plemented. This number represents approximately 15 percent of the 
Army enlisted strength and is the ceiling established by the Secretary 
of Defense. Assuming that the maximum number of personnel receive 
payments, that the value of the P-1 proficiency rating remains $30 
per month, and that only P-1 ratings are awarded, the annual cost of 
the proficiency pay program will be $41,400,000. If, however, P-2 
or P-3 ratings are subsequently authorized, or the value of the P-1 
increases, then the annual cost of the program will increase. 


TREND IN PCS COSTS 


Mr. Stxes. What is the trend in permanent change of station costs 
in the Army? 

General Cortiins. The trend in PCS costs in the Army has been 
slightly upward during the past few years. This is primarily due to 
increased oversea deployments, increased use of air transportation, 
and large numbers of dependent. personnel. 

Besides increasing our oversea deployment, the uniform oversea 
tour accelerated the rotation of our oversea replacement requirements 
for unaccompanied personnel, notably in Korea, where the tour of 
duty was reduced from 16 months to 13 months. 

Aside from an increasing number of dependents, the members of 
the families are older and have more personal effects and household 
goods to move. Additionally, as we have increased our numbers 
enlisted grades 4 and above, more personnel are entitled to movement 
of dependents, personal effects, and household goods. 

Mr. Sixes. How many individual moves are contemplated for 
19612 How does this compare with prior years? 

General Corirns. In fiscal year 1961 the Army is estimating 1,128, 
980 individual PCS moves. This figure includes 230.084 moves of 
individuals entering the service and 213,129 persons performing travel 
upon separation. 
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This number is 5,653 more than the 1,122,527 moves we presently 
estimate that we will have in fiscal year 1960. This estimated in- 
crease is caused by the greater travel of accessions and separatees that 
we will have in 1961, 22,580 more, and the increased oversea deploy- 
ments we have in 1961. Thus neglecting turnover, the projected 
estimate for fiscal year 1961 is less than for fiscal year 1960. 

The fiscal year 1961 estimate is substantially less than the 1,312,838 
moves we had in fiscal year 1959, which year was a year of great turn- 
over in the Army. 


PROMOTION PROGRAM TO E-8 AND E-9 


Mr. Sixes. When the promotion program to grades E-8 and E-9 is 
completed how many personnel will be in these grades? What per- 
cent of the total force will this be ? 

General Cotiins. The Army has ee a 4-year phase-in pro- 
cram for promotion to grades E-8 and E-9. This program will ex- 
tend through fiscal year 1962 and will ae in planned strengths as 
follows on June 30, 1962 : 


| Percent 








Grade Total of Army 
| strength enlisted 
| strength 
_— = ———~s —_— ails 
I iiss wecainnSs Ss saai isda aa Barschall ec i Wc tg 3, 840 10.5 
Dp kteink ss Junacantgee chee acenineocbin ipek i esedatanuebdadaiunnedtaedanuibehs 11, 500 11.5 





1 Percentage based on an enlisted strength of 768,100, 
UNOBLIGATED BALANCE 


Mr. Sixes. I notice that you anticipate an unobligated balance of 
nearly $38 million at the end of this fiscal year, but your budget in- 
crease for the next year is about $7 million higher’ than last year. 
What is the major reason for this increase and this difference ? 

General Cottins. First, the larger number authorized in proficiency 
pay. This is the third year of implement: ition of this program. It 
Is a 4-year program and is cumulative. The total percents ige of en- 
listed men to be paid at the end of the 4 years will be 15 percent of 
the Army enlisted strength. Another major increase was the $18 mil- 
lion for basic pay of enlisted men. This was due to the fact that we 
increased the ratio of E—4 and above, particularly the E-8’s and the 
E-9’s, by 1 percent, from 52 to 53 percent. 

There was also an increase in reenlistment. allowances by about 
14,000 payments due to the greater number, 24,000, eligible to reenlist 
in 1961 than i in 1960. And, finally, an additional $5 million due to the 
increase in social security contributions by the Government for the 
individual. In 1961 it <a be for a complete year at the higher rate 

rather than a half year, as it was in 1960. Those are the main 
increases. 

Mr. Srxes. Your budget program 1400, “Other military oersonnel 
costs,” provides about the same amount, $5,118,000, for the fiscal year 
1961 as compared to 1960, yet it would appear that this wosiid be a 
declining cost. This is for the apprehension of military dmb 
absentees, esci uped military prisoners, and so forth. 
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It would appear that this under present circumstances would be 
a declining cost rather than a constant cost. 
General Coxuins. There is one part of that budget pro xram. that 
ones to the disciplinary rate, $500,000 that Mr. Ford spoke about a 
ittle while ago. We will provide for the record the tren is that for 
the past 5 or 6 years. My answer to the question is, we felt we are at 
approximately the rockbottom for the amount of dollars for this area, 
and the number of people we would reduce in the disciplinary 
barracks. 


ARMY STOCK FUND 


Mr. Srxes. Will you tell me something about the Army’s situation on 
the stock fund? In your statement you say that it is planned $260 
million will be derived from transfer. Is that a safe level? Is it one 
that the Army volunteered, or is it one that was directed ? 

General Cotiins. I would like to have the budget officer, General 
Traub, answer that. 

General Traus. This figure was arrived at after inquiry by the 
Office of the Secretary of Defense as to what figure could safely be 
transferred considering the mobilization reserve procurement program 
which we were planning for the year. 

Mr. Stxes. Does the Army concur in this figure ? 

General Traus. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. Did the Army volunteer this amount ? 

General Traus. No, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. What amount did the Army volunteer ? 

General Traus. The Army did not volunteer an amount in the first 
Instance, 

Mr. Sixes. If the Army had been directed to volunteer an amount, 
what would the amount be? 

General Travs. I think this amount would have been volunteered. 

Mr. Sixes. It has been our experience that we normally take more 
from your stock fund than you “volunteer.” How much more could 
we take this year without putting you out of business ? 

General Trave. I w ould like to supply that for the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you give us a complete statement on exactly what 
your situation will be when this $260 million is transferred ? 

General Travus. Yes. 

(The requested information follows :) 

After the proposed transfer of $260 million from the stock fund in fiscal year 
1961, it is estimated that the cash balances at the end of the year will aggregate 
$637 million. The proposed transfer of $260 million is considered to be the 
maximum that the Army can support in fiscal year 1961 in view of the require- 
ments now foreseen in fiscal year 1962. At the end of fiscal year 1961, Army will 
be faced with the necessity of effecting expenditures of approximately $22 million 
to pay for deliveries of material procured to augment the mobilization reserve 
inventories, and scheduled for delivery in early fiscal year 1962. In addition, 
Army has been directed by Secretary of Defense to capitalize guided missile and 
aircraft spare parts into the stock fund effective not later than fiscal year 1962. 
The amount of cash which will be involved in this capitalization is presently 
under study, but is known to be substantial, and probably no less than $100 
million. Also to be considered is the additional cash capital required for the 
recent single manager assignment for =o iry general supplies, and which it is 
estimated will involve approximately $50 million. All of these cited items are 
additional to the requirement for normal operating cash balances, which on the 
basis of 40 days’ disbursements, plus a 60 percent reserve, at the fiscal year 1961 
rates of expenditures, would approximate $400 million. Finally, while the fiscal 
year 1962 procurement programs have not yet been finalized, current planning 
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includes an increase in procurement of mobilization reserve over the fiscal year 
1961 levels, which is expected to result in an increase in expenditures in that 
year. In view of the above, any increase in the transfer from the stock fund 
over the amount of $260 million proposed in the budget might jeopardize stock 
fund operations. 

General Traus. As you may know, we are due to make a presenta- 
tion on the stock fund at the time that we present “Operations and 
maintenance.” 

Mr. Sixes. I understand. 

TRANSFER TO EMERGENCY FUND 

Mr. Forp. There was an item that I was going to ask about. It 
may have been raised while I was out of the room, and it is with re- 
gard to this $5 million transfer from personnel to the emergency 
fund. 

General Travs. That point has not been raised that I know of. 

Mr. Forp. Could you explain the reason for that transfer, General 
Traub? 

General Travus. There was a classified project under the aegis of 
the Office of the Secretary of Defense, and in order to finance it there 
was a certain amount of money that was required. Contributions 
were obtained from the Air Force, the Navy, and the Army, and this 
was the Army’s contribution to that project. 

It was done under the authority of the Secretary of Defense and in 
fact by his direction, 

Mr. Forp. $5 million in the fiscal year 1960 will be transferred from 
the Army for this purpose ? 

General Traus. My recollection is it will actually be transferred 
into the emergency fund, Office of the Secretary of Defense, and then 
into another research fund I believe also of the Office of the Secretary 
of Defense. 

Mr. Forp. This is a transfer under that provision which provides 
that up to $150 million a year may be transferred out of certain ac- 
counts into the emergency fund andl from the emergency fund to other 
accounts 4 

General Traus. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Was that money that the Army can do without in the 
fiscal year 1960 in this account? 

General Travs. Yes. 

Mr. Forp. And it met with the concurrence of the Army ? 

General Traus. It met with the concurrence of the Army. 

Mr. Srxes. Certain tables and other information pertinent to this 
appropriation item will be inserted in the record at this point. 

(The information follows :) 


Ratio of combat forces to all other military personnel (U.S. Army) 
tices - . — yes 
| Total Army | Combat | Ratio of 
| strength forces | Allothers icombat forces 
| | | to all others 


Fiscal year 


en i ag Ee a eo 997, 994 | 430, 784 567, 210 1:1. 32 
ON edie ata ak Sh a ge ae eer | 898, 925 350, 872 548, 053 1:1. 56 
RN as a a ae Bees 861, 964 | 353, 185 | 508, 779 | 1:1. 44 
Re ahd oe a a cee ke ed 870, 000 356, 800 | 513, 200 1:1. 44 
is ccenaiesse Soe kasd RES spare ie 870, 000 363, 000 | 507, 000 1:1. 40 


Ee 





Note.—1957 through 1959 based on actual strengths and include reimbursables. 1960-61 based on pro- 
gramed strengths and do not include reimbursables, 
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Comparison of reenlistment rates all services, Regulars by category 





ALL REGULARS 























Period Army Navy | Marines Air Force 
Wise wee WS); Odie kh Lon 59.0 | 14.2 20.6 23.5 
a ee ss 59.0 | 32.6 37.8 44.2 
SE ec ke o tel ekas bcos 49.6 | 44.9 | 29. 1 49.4 
4 OS See *S : 48. 1 43.7 | 39.8 54.8 
a I i  elbanimtmmbahie’ 52. 4 | 34.3 31.9 61.5 
nn NN I on ck ecenncaw 50.3 28.9 20.9 48.1 


| Saal 
FIRST TERM REGULARS 











aa T akan MR a 258 a he oe Bt 38.9 9.0 | 16.5 14.4 
I i a Se Fe a en ee 28. 2 11.5 23.7 29.3 
eee. is) 18.9 15.6 | 17.0 36. 5 
I : fat 22.6 24.2 39.8 
RU SN 8 21.5 | 23.4 | 20. 2 45.7 
Fiscal year 1960 !___ Se 8 de 20.6 17.8 11.6 28.9 

sabe ei as ohn 

CAREER REGULARS 

Fiscal year 1955.....----..------ a 82.4 73.2 33.7 70.2 
Penn NOMI Sa od ok ak 7 88.8 94.9 | 82.1 | 87.9 
ONIN ep. avg ceekeunendaeyiee 83. 2 85. 8 83.1 91.4 
Te ig te Pe cnineedeaase 80.4 89.0 | $2.5 91.8 
EOF eS ae ee er Aaeer ee 83.9 90.1 76.5 92.9 
Lo "| aR ANE nie 82. 4 89.5 67.7 91.0 

| 

! 1st 5 months, fiscal year 1960. 
Army strength, fiscal years 1956-61, begin, end, man-years 
[To nearest hundred] 

Fiscal year 1956: Fiscal year 1959: 
ae eee 1, 109, 300 ie eee) nw Sots cole 898, 900 
sss So eis 1, 025, 800 Wai es oe 862, 000 
NR Se 1, 082, 900 | 888, 600 

Fiscal year 1957: Fiscal year 1960: 
NMR er ee 1, 025, 800 NE * 861, 300 
See a 998, 000 i 2 ta oye) Bee ES oh * 870, 000 
Se | ee 1, 004, 200 OR One Fos cs * 870, 300 

Fiscal year 1958: Fiscal year 1961: 
RI icinctareiectcamsaceicamannis 998, 000 Tg on ee * 870, 000 
a 898, 900 ee ee * 870, 000 
Man-year 3k 938, 900 Monwear ti * 870, 700 


1Figures do not include military personnel assigned to duty with Federal agencies 
outside the Department of Defense on a reimbursable basis or military personnel assigned 
for duty with Civil Functions, Corps of Engineers. 
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REGULAR OFFICER AUGMENTATION PROGRAM, FiscaL YEARS 1959, 1960, AND 1961 


In the following tables only officers procured from programs operated for 
officers on active duty are included. 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 (ACTUAL) 






































Program Second | First Captain Major Lieutenant Total 
| lieutenant | lieutenant colonel 
ee ee a cS 

Active duty @ so... 2.5 55k: 235 | 175 61 | 22 cde 493 
WOME csssoatnteeacass > es au 8 
GS. esecdkuhdedcudusSukanost 6 25 OF Badnabahabe --| 67 
BOBO. ou. cacsskawas eine cennse|snnnsnsbanke | 4 Se binenmaeed is 9 
MG)... scccnsatuadaceanbcccee : 95 | 30 Bey ~ 128 
DD. d:.cacictbeeeearetanedavhkealnaucevamee | 30 | Raia vesmae en ect emae 47 
VC... Sigil Ou ree ae eae Ee glee 4 | We sccaabet onl ivcienbecies 9 
RA augmentation. --....----- 24 38 | 129 94 | 10 295 
Ss cinciecntsindidmag taken laices enatid i eal daaniitiendes asap tapiennislee 
DE ee ape, 273 | 371 | 283 119 | 10 | 1, 056 
— ee — — — — — 

FISCAL YEAR 1960 (ANTICIPATED) 
Aghive GUY Soc cccccnwencnnss 480 200 60 10 | a ata ahaa 750 
ee ee ee ae diy SER wets eee ee = eee 10 
ie ek " 10 40 35 er ie 85 
AMSC ri Seiwa: as hai 10 | 10 | , sored ‘ 20 
MC : Pore eas Se ee ee 120 45 | Bi ee 165 
Wee. Sesolccessee sz esse 38 | 20 | a i 60 
NID se acd gets eee ae Sag sane GR Saco ae Fe 10 
Dated ts ee 500 | 418 | 165 | Pee 1, 100 

| | 

FISCAL YEAR 1961 (ANTICIPATED) 
Active duty !_........... aes 480 200 60 10 |_. ‘ 750 
ee Se eS ares at je pelea a Bae Saige ols aed saesd be ates 10 
BOGS. din 5 coccinea teen ait 10 40 ME ci uttactistcin Scat ack anil 85 
AMSC Roe Bete Wey ee 10 M8 neagn 2s s 20 
MD 2. tas ccuckuen cubis rity dean 120 40 Bee cent techie 165 
DC NSS eae are : re 38 20 Piiasans 60 
VC.. I a ee ia ‘ | 5 Slows kaiccil 10 
Se ARES, 500 | 413 | 170 | ited cds. | 1, 100 





1 Includes combat arms, technical and administrative services, JAGC, Chap, WAC, and MSC. 














OTHER 
Estimated 
Actual, | aden 
Program fiscal year | | 
1959 Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 1961 

DMG (ROTC)........- wea Te a al ee os 1, 088 900 900 
URN ANWAD UNIT... “22 5 ake acid eatin ciodipa neiciaiberanbiasiatiaieuescmingeen 141 300 400 





' Appointment of civilians and Reserve officers not on active duty into the Regular Army in all branches 
based on technical or professional background and education acquired. 
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Selective service call versus delivery, fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 












































| 
Fiscal year 
Fiscal year 1958 Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 1961 
Call | Delivered Call Delivered Call Delivered Call 
| | | 
Ear ee 13, 000 | 12, 570 19, 000 10, 829 8, 000 7,429 7, 000 
ES 11, 000 10, 932 10, 000 10, 572 7, 000 8, 760 8, 000 
September. _-_-. 8, 000 8, 113 11, 000 12, 246 7, 000 10, 004 10, 000 
October__...-.--- 7, 000 | 6, 902 | 11, 000 11, 671 9, 000 9, 693 10, 000 
November ae 7, 000 6, 470 | 11, 000 11, 123 9, 000 19, 466 10, 000 
December ___-___- 7, 000 6, 626 11, 000 10, 705 9, 000 1 6, 683 10, 000 
ganuary.........- 10, 000 | 10, 308 9, 000 9, 801 TE dca ceacaeies 9, 000 
February _-__---- 13, 000 | 13, 128 9, 000 | 9, 569 DO Stein ckncuals 9, 000 
CR ale | 13, 000 13, 454 8, 000 8, 261 me RR 8, 000 
Ese 13, 000 | 13, 118 7, 000 5, 832 G00 fo cta a ce 8, 000 
St ene 13, 000 13, 748 | 6, 000 5, 249 6300). aces 7, 000 
PURE cxtecccecuec 10, 000 11, 126 6, 000 5, 312 7, OE Bowiniancneden 6, 000 
— —- — — — = |- — —__—_—__—_—_- |- ——— ‘iinet 
Total......| 125,000} 126, 495 109,000} 111,170} 87, 500 52, 035 102, 000 
1 Preliminary. 
Reenlistment rates of the services } 
Army? Navy? Marine | Air Force? 
Corps 3 
Fiscal year 1957---_- ea a a ra a 24.8 (49.6) 44.9 29. 1 49.4 
I i on ree Sonica bp iain bamineanon 32.3 (48. 1) 43.7 39.8 54.8 
SE IN rs sansa nar sicaxsisiarsngas sien eibeiaiasen aban oe eas | 25.4 (52. 4) 34.3 31.9 61.5 


1In percent reflecting that number of reenlistments as compared with that number of separatees eligible 
for reenlistment. 

2 Army rate includes Regulars, inductees, and reservists on active duty. Figures in parentheses represent 
Regular Army reenlistment rate. 

3 Navy, Marine, and Air Force rates include Regulars only. 


No prior service enlistments (fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961) 




















Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 Fiscal year 
Month 1961, 
estimate 
Estimate Actual Estimate Actual ! 
=, . ; 
ee hi i i alas ccm memo 10, 300 10, 294 9, 200 9, 189 8, 500 
August ' oc escbanets : a = 11, 900 11, 960 9, 000 8, 975 8, 400 
IR ints ciiinacninencnaonnapemimiaene 12, 900 12, 890 9, 400 9, 434 8, 300 
a Se a 12, 300 12, 204 8, 7 8, 625 8, 300 
winced 9, 300 9, 290 6, 100 6, 812 6, 300 
ra 7, 900 7, 865 4, 800 6, 043 4, 800 
I ha tt eS re a aang 9, 800 9, 847 Rimes Bo. cesses 8, 800 
ee ee es sea 8. 900 8, 853 De a 7, 400 
I sok oes see eee en ee — 7, 400 7, 353  ) ae 6, 400 
I cea etectiicsins isatenk eau ete eseaenis ol 6, 200 6. 324 Nr nicsbictcn iets 5, 600 
ee aed 5, 100 5, 289 Rats... 5. 500 
a hal elie cate renal 10. 800 10, 839 8, 900 ladiewesessne 8, 900 
a a 112, 800 113, 098 89. 300 49, 078 7, 200 
1 Preliminary. 
Norte.—Percentage initial male enlistments enlisting for a 3-year term: 

Fiscal year 1958........----- Ve pei caat beta tidus cho: Aiecsa coniacraee oy endow percent.. 98.3 
Fiscal year 1959__...._____- ee a ee do_... 99.3 

Pe Na EOE SNM oc on casa cnknnuucavecesdccnunstumaeuseakacee do.... 99.8 





J 
J 
J 
1 


I 
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First-term Regular Army reenlistment rates* 





; Period Percent Period Percent 
July 1954-June 1955_---------- 88. 9| 1958—August___......-..------ 24.1 

July 1955-June 1956_.---.----- 28. 2 ROOD sic ccctamentes 22. 4 
- | July 1956-June 1957_---------- 18.9 ES Sn 23.2 

| GOI isn EN bce cdi cede wisconsin 14. 0 MOMs cece ce 23. 6 
sal NN a sche 13. 8 TIE iii itiiircrarw iirc 20. 4 
, ee eee 12°81 1900—January ...=.—=-.--.-... 15. 5 
0 | TE a he ea aie 15. 6 WOON os ae 18.9 
0 I i ee ee 17.6 5h REE, a ea 22. 5 
; ‘ i acct 14.3 SEE ccntssiensalisdpimihdnicaineiplieins 25.5 
0 | S058 —JGUMAPT ance c nnn cee ns 9.1 NN cia, woitnataicsdeiastlisianeaaadpelsc ens 21.9 
0 | I ee 20. 3 isis capes Saeed cane akan 18.3 
| ET 28. 4 DR ein ensciitbstiicimisicnioeilinisiihs 16.8 
) PI tas cade ines cine candela 24.3 Tick ieececes 20.3 
0 i ecu 25. 2 PI ssa cease 16.3 
aaa I eshsleninitets mescitncandiiiiane 28. 6 NS EEE 21.6 
0 URI dene Sac 6 cocktctnnaetae 23. 1 DINE dc cantineathaniiiendsciinita 32. 2 


1These rates apply only to those Regular Army first-term separatees (personnel com- 
pleting their initial Regular Army enlistment) eligible for reenlistment. 


‘ 
ohh ah ec 


Reenlistment rates, all components as percent of eligibles (reenlistments within 90 
days), fiscal years 1958, 1959, and 1960 
































3 
FISCAL YEAR 1958 
i 
4 Month Overall Regular Selective Reserve 
; Army Service component 
r FEE ce ditnudiinck<hdabassdausceasseamieeanee sani 32.3 45.1 4.6 45.8 
le August ptbduabcccclssecdatascantocsecesnce 28.7 41.6 3.4 41.4 
September --.----- dibiSeptntaaia adie Egpeehaan 27.8 43.3 3.2 34.4 
it | October ieitteinietunetitene ie ita Migs ea 32.5 51.1 3.9 33.5 
I aie a FAS sich rani 37.2 53.4 4.8 35.0 
NOD 5c teuenddsincneewaee tn euaaaae et 33.3 44.9 4.3 34.4 
January ...- rel re a 28.6 | 35. 2 4.4 33.0 
February wee a . es 33.3 | 54.4 3.7 26.4 
March ag i es ae eae 43.1 60.8 8.4 31.1 
> Rik dnishigk icicanelerue-aenlaind mendes elhisedadciaiiousilalanaaiiebaanale 34.3 54.7 5.5 31.9 
SE nec, cincucnsspadlvetiustscteunacanmenensaa 32.3 56. 4 6.1 27.2 
ar PN ae hb ecnnsee cud sachaewakaecce cmomubeanen 30.8 52.4 5.5 24.7 
atari ee eee e. fr Ect eat ee 32.3 48.1 4.7 32.0 
<a FISCAL YEAR 1959 
00 l 
00 I ds aN ohne a ee be cae epee’ 29.8 52.9 | 5.0 19.6 
300 WRU Ss RE Oe a eee 33.0 | 57.2 | 5.7 21.1 
00 | RNID Dees ee 52 tS ae eae ae 26.3 53.5 5.1 12.8 
300 a eR 25.8 52.7 4.4 14.7 
300 DNR. Wl 08 eh 2 9S Fay kB 2 SES? 24.6 54.2 4.2 22.5 
300 December... ._._-- ie pp ee erg a Le 23.7 52.9 4.4 17.3 
100 De Ro ae Bie Sa 20. 2 46.7 3.5 10.9 
100 WIN 2 cS okt 5) ee Peel be wikis 21.6 50.5 4.9 10.4 
500 ot a ae 5 a 23.8 54.7 5. 13. 4 
500 _. RRS Fea tS eS Re SE ee 24.1 56.8 | 5.2 12.2 
00 NN HG 5 nuwaca ciicmiede Deesteusniiadieduteaese | 25.3 52.5 6.7 12.7 
- June... Mout he mak ub aniennaa ee 26.5 44.4 8.8 11.4 
2 OWOOD. boul LV cali stie 2 ley ei hake 25.4 52.4 5.1 14.4 
FISCAL YEAR 1960 
' 
Q | 
Re Neale sated itd 27.1 | 45.1 | 8.5 | 10.9 
98 oie MES RE ESTES LESTE ol 27.2 50.4 8.0 | 7.9 
. September... _- oS cal 197.2 | 16.1 C7 8.1 
October q ; 1 36.6 | 51.5 14.0 | 120.9 
NO oo siccncischi cc pane Sees keaa aon akeal 142.1 | 60.7 | 12.3 | 1 43.8 
December at Nina es Ain aie eee es ar ee ace, bes ee sik 
RO a 2 | | Sr 
February ----- 
I ae a 
April 
May 
June wae Seat ee | EEL : aes 
Average oe 131.0 50.3 9.8 113.1 





' Preliminary, 
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Estimated average number of months between permanent change of station 


Average time between permanent change of station 
(in months), based on the 12-month period ending— 


——$—$$—$_—______ - $$ ——_——__—__—_—_ ——— ee 
7 


| 

ie rt 

| June 30, | May 31, | May 31, | May 31, | May 31, | May 31, 
| 


1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 1958 1959 

. = : “F = aa ~ a ert aa es ee eas } oe ~ i = ' ase sea - "aaa 
Male commissioned officers. .-.....-...---| 14-15 18 | 22 | 24 | 25 27 
Male warrant officers a «i ea 18 16 | 23 | 23 24 7 
Enlisted men (grade E-4 with more than | 

4 years of service through E-9)_____...._| 113-14 15 | 17 | 25 25 
so asiblsnidetnes mini putes | 14 16 | 18 22 25 26 

' 





3 On June 30, 1954, the service break for E-4 was at 7 years. 


1. Personnel attending service schools generally must move twice during the 
year. These movements obviously shorten the overall average number of months 
between permanent change of station. When school is less than 20 weeks’ dura- 
tion, temporary duty is used. 

2. Enlisted men of grades EK-1 through E—4 with 4 years of service or less 
have been excluded from the above table and aggregate computation. This 
group is composed essentially of Selective Service and newly enlisted personnel. 
In order to measure the effectiveness of changes in travel policies, it is con- 
sidered advisable to exclude this category of personnel. 

3. Data shown above apply to personnel on active duty and therefore exclude 
permanent change of station movements involved in separations. The figures 
shown above were based on surveys which reflected the average number of moves 
in a 1-year period. 

4. Figures do not include military personnel assigned for duty with Federal 
agencies outside the Department of Defense on a reimbursable basis or military 
personnel assigned for duty with Civil Functions, Corps of Engineers. 


Mental group IV and V personnel’ 


As of— 
PA ca Gwaun eben 206, 400 
aca chs hitless eis voaaccna itil 133, 000 
ee RE ite eine os liens Came aLiaeee ese 125, 485 


1 Based on 5 percent sample survey of the Army. 
MILITARY AND CIVILIAN PERSONNEL ASSIGNED TO THE PENTAGON 


Mr. Tuomson. Please insert for the record a table showing, by rank 
and grade and type of duty, that is, communications, transportation, 
clerical, ete., the number of military and civilian personnel that you 
have in the Pentagon; in the greater Washington area (by type. of 
assignment, 1.e., Department of Defense, service he: idquarters, major 
commands or functions, such as research and development, etc.) ; in 
regional offices or headquarters; in major command headquarters; in 
tactical or combat units; and in any other major breakdown that w ould 
be helpful in giving a true picture as to your utilization of assigned 
military and civilian manpower, to the extent and with the degree of 
breakdown that such is possible as of the time of the record | going 
to print. If not completely broken down or available at that time, 
supply the balance by letter to the committee. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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DEPARTMENT OF ARMY 


itary personnel assigned to the Pentagon as of Dec. 31, 1959 


























1 Includes headquarters of technical services located in Pentagon. 


51112—60—pt. 322 


Activity Total Officer Warrant Enlisted 
officer 
DOG cc cacwecastnnsecesacecedaqngeebensrenemes | 3, 992 2, 864 71 1, 057 
a ey eo eeee 
Departmental: | 
Teint Comer en Bie 6 ott wess ed 251 146 1 104 
Office Secretary of WNOPOING «sds Sd cccesin nade bees 124 116 gp URES URS 
Office Secretary of Army- ---- | 153 129 3 21 
Offices, Chief of Staff, Deputy Chiefs of St: aff, and 
Assistant Chiefs of Staff...-.........------.------| 1, 582 1, 213 17 352 
Chief of Olaplaiis 05 oc ie aT il $9.4 eoevae: 1 
Coal Ce SONNE Soc siilnicscdiiccnnacdedensbess 155 153 8 oe 
tel OF Ser aici wnccdcedqundesaaashagbext’ 151 150 pers = 
The Adimeens Gomeres. « -. 2.26 acssdcncse as isa ae oy | 293 240 9 44 
Chief National Guard Bureau_.....--...-..-.-....- | 38 OU i nbeeessd gy dowd dbnccsne 
Tha Theos? VIGNE... .< 22 ccc cha cnsnecscscaes 56 55 B Widssudeccane 
The Judge Advocate General_.._..........-..---..-] 175 TE Sedo tndcwtian 3 
The Chief of Information... con cnn cencscacs 68 60 1 7 
Chief Military History--.----- Se eae ice aeeeeet 11 | RD Foebd. oh ea aaa 
Chief of Civil Affairs__-. Siihiicetaintnenss Maia 16 Oe ta | 1 
Chief Research and Development 113 | 105 2 | 6 
Chief Army Reserve and Reserve Officers Training | 
Corps Gieksntduas 31 | 30 P Ti adeddds 
Industrial Personnel Security Bowrd........ é 3 | BD letawnvenas Do scagaaitaes 
Field: ! | | | 
Army Communication Agency (Sig) -.-.----.----- 71 | 59 | Bi iisusancees 
Army Photographie Agency (Sig) -- ace 28 | 6 | 1 | 21 
Defense Atomic Support Agency-._---..- anni 106 | 57 3 | 46 
USA Dispensary (MDW) wtaieGba 103 | St | 70 
Washington Courier Transfer Station. .------_--- 33 9 5 19 
SHAPE Liaison Office dite sateen 2 1 | 1 |- 
Military Information Control Office... -_- Bebe 3 | 3 ‘ past 
7th MRU- ao ituniepicce | 92 3 3 | 86 
Joint Defense C ommission_- 1 D J naitnenensigiebinwnnsinnhinsin 
Military Communications and E lectronics Board 1 | DB ed .. 
Inter-American Defense Board Ps sae 3 B igksseteeaak 2 
Finance and Accounts Office. ___........----- P ll EE iisancoss faisue 
Technical Inspection Field Office ----..---------- 7 1  cpibinacseqentin | a 
Liaison Group, CONARC__------- a 3 9 AOieesiicy 1 
JAG Claims Division i siweeseeenas 1 l ail Gatti ad ciate ee 
RA Augmentation Detachment-_-.-......------ 16 O: liceccdaven 10 
COOREPRE as it, SOE a 6s ceacckscnccncsubéenmaneawe 13 L i diadeseneel 12 
U.S.A. Service Center for Armed Forces 261 SO hiwasion 253 
U.S.A. Communication Agency Radio Freque ney 6 | OG hotedidastvsabcanedhensa 
1 Does not include classified activities. 
Civilian perennial assigned to the Pentagon as of Dec. 31, 1959 
| | 
Activity Total Departmental Field 
= a Ds aeenttnleeis lien agatstla i 
| 
| 
Total. | 7, 941 | 050 | 891 
= | ensousnedh — — — 
Office, Secretary of Army aicdieal 658 658 
Office, Chief of Staff_ - 1 3, 806 3, 802 4 
The Adjutant General’s Office 2, 587 ROR tsac.. 
Army Communication Agency 349 givens de 349 
Armed Forces Service Center 98 isevtiniatbi 98 
Army Members Industrial Personnel Security Group 3 3 whe 
Army Photographic Agency - inet eee 84 eee 84 
Civilian employees health se rvice program Wh. .wusadiw. 31 
Defense Atomic Support Agency~ ; 1BG fc cccedadects 135 
Finance and Accounts Office ___- ‘ rapes 39 peaesteewie 39 
Headquarters Det, MDW.. tesawdanemed ll a 11 
Judge Advocate General, branch office. - cas B Distt cas 1 
Liaison Group, CONARC.. Leonia tewcawbnam eats Bb cine 3 
SHAPE Liaison Office : dcraltbaha inated ce ssa Bie cc ede oan 2 
Signal Corps Liaison Group rin Btadedeses bas eee 4 
Technical Inspection Field Office. 5 eidieaa eae BO ecnd ide de 15 
USA Communication Agency radio frequeney...... baeue Bis cicecetcbaiableeiston 29 
USA Computer Service... : ulaewes aes 1 Coos tied 11 
USA Dispensary - Pega iceiiccaiacutee 26 
USA Intelligence Center ; Bie nacSsi nce 21 
USA Military Communication and Electronic Board_.___- PL cuseacesaaws 2 
Washington Courier Transfer Station. ........-...---.------- Shin ccccouetael 2 
26: AAS PONENT ROMIIDS oocica sa 2baecesskaemeiindatenn 96 Gis. i icsaiduden 24 
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Military and civilian personnel (actual strength), 
area, Dec. 31, 1959 


1 


Washington, D.C., metropolitan 


























Agency Total | Officers | Warrant Enlisted | Civilian 
| military officers | 
| | 

NE eg renee ater 16, 050 | 6,101 | 249 | 9, 700 29, 862 
Secretary of the Army.._.......-.--------_| 153 | 129 | 3 21 72 
I ee ciao | 3, 252 2, 795 38 419 11,072 
Miscellaneous activities. .............----- 2, 342 953 66 1, 323 1, 604 
Chief of Finance (field) ...........-....... 18 15 0 3 377 
Technical Services (field)..........-.------ | 7, 153 1, 626 109 5, 418 13, 162 
Chief Chemical Officer... ..........-. 33 | 22 | 1 10 93 
Chief of Engineers, military functions - 3, 790 564 43 3, 183 6, 806 
oe Ue a ee ee 16 10 0 6 1, 438 
Quartermaster General-__-_...-..------ 29 17 0 12 364 
Chief Signal Officer. .................- 1, 083 145 43 895 1, 198 
NI ROI na Eine amane adetardond 2, 144 829 22 1, 293 2, 830 
Chief of Transportation __...........-- 58 39 0 19 438 
‘Civil functions, Corps of Engineers....--.-- 18 18 0 0 923 
U.S. Continental Army Command..------ 3, 114 565 33 2, 516 2, 002 





1 Includes personnel assigned to Pentagon, Departmental Service, Fort Belvoir, Army Map Service, Fort 


Myer, Walter Reed Army Medical Center, etc. 


Above figures include reimbursable military personnel. 


Civilian personnel by command and appropriation, Nov. 30, 1959 





























Depart- Civil Conti- | Outside 
ment of func- Techni- | nental Conti- 
Appropriation | Total |the Army] tions, cal serv- | Army nental 
| adminis- | Corps of ices Com- United 
trative Engi- mand States 
| area | neers 
BN tielios scuateebeoegnesaltewcene 387, 618 | | 26, 103 | 26,773 _ 207, 695, 68, 571 58, 476 
{— = —_— = — =(_— a ——————— 
Operation and maintenance, Army_-..__- 265, 856 25, 007 | 120, 615 | 67,715 | 52,519 
Tactical forces._......----------- _....| 2,796 See 633 324 1, 787 
Training activities.................. 7, 212 | LL, or Spates 3, 201 2, 758 89 
Central supply activities. 59, 850 | Biss acces 54, 372 371 5, 099 
Major overhaul and mz 1intenance of | 
a NOIR Sth Ee a Le 1 ee ? 7! 
I URINE oe ce ccncs enn 12, 830 695 5, 328 5, 253 1, 554 
Army-wide activities _-_._-...---...-- meee) (87,000 loo. ccchsa 283 5, 782 5, 337 
Army Reserve and ROT WO fore 5, 590 |__-- 7 Pe 2 5, 481 107 
Weae rein soos. 3, 710 2,710 569 169 262 
Intelligence activities..._____________- 6, 570 | eae. 3, 640 412} 1,7 
Army-wide communication ‘services __- 2, 544 | Oe 1, 048 | 683 805 
Operation and maintenance of facil- 
Ps cai aek aie beet x abdelone no 119, 904 Rh tes 36, 070 46, 482 35, 364 
Local headquarters command ad- 
a ee ae (31, 540) I ised nae (15, 193) (7, 927) (7, 888) 
Local welfare services. __...__-_- (1, 454) | Rae ia ae (132) (400) (901) 
Local maintenance and manage- 
ment of facilities._...........__- (33, 091) Riese oo ccs (9, 639)| (13, 660) (8, 881) 
Field maintenance (12, 445) | (57) (1, 657) (7, 325) (3, 406) 
Local logistic services____. (41, 374) (467 (9,449)| (17,170)| (14, 288) 
Procurement of equipment and missile, | 
RR Ahk orient mann aBn ma eo mibinien ; By lirancancees Lv ecaapeisiaisin By OP Bicats dices | nn scien 
Research, development, test, and evalu- | 
ation, Army -_----- . 11, 932 BIB Nccemamieks 10, 972 731 56 
Salaries and expenses, “Advanced Re- 
search Project Agency ___- RT csidess ccalcagiecs ive - | eee 13 
National Board for Promotion of Rifle 
oy. et SSS eee 18 DP Nii cicdtelbinccemdeaebe [ancnecnsons|oamenenune 
Operation and maintenance, Alaska Com-. 
mCOties PVN. os ew cc ccs ewes Rs hr en ate BPI ces cttes 372 
Army National Guard _................-- 190 DR Sianiitncwa lure tien - 10 1 
‘Transfer and working funds = 3 645 re en 2 oo | 354 26 247 
Consolidated working fund, Army, 
Iie. aot (5)| sit cesar Ri ccosauas vjesese 
Working fund, Army Engineers, ‘mili-_ | 
Sk See Eeaieeeane (7) DE ital aie ca aint aco eaaeeoes ee ee? 
Working fund, Army, “sundry a | DE canbe Canis | | nO i as wanes x ---- 
Oper: iting expenses, Atomic Energy | | 
Commission . ee : z Goi ecieecc cantare | CO isiuiceckhdsalocksaaee 
Refunds, transfers, and expenses of 
operation, Puerto Rico Bureau of | | 
tee (4)! (4) | 
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Civilian personnel by command and appropriation, Nov. 30, 1959—Continued 


Appropriation 


Transfer and working funds—Continued 
pp ee 
Air Force appropriations__.....---..-- 
Navy appropriations. - _._-_-- 

Revolving funds. - 
Defense housing, Army_.- a 
Army management fund..__..____---- 
Army industrial fund_-_.---.--- Seas 

Military construction_..........--.-- = 
Army 
Bit POO caietgnnnassesimpoowos 
Acquisition, rehabilitation, and rental, 

Wherry Act housing, defense 
Suspense, Department of the Army. 
Military housing, defense, transfer to 


| 
| 
sili 


Bah + cidncdanaeanhensbunanenens 
Army Reserve-.---.--.---- oa 
Construction, Advanced Research 

Projects Agency, Department of 

Pa ir a's casein ctacuatiin hides tiision 


Army National Guard______- 
Other appropriations including foreign aid. 
Military assistance program, admin- 
istration. = a 
Military assistance program, “other__ 
Defense support, general executive, 
CRUISE TD BOUINB sian nie ks ccvwcnca 
Special assistance, general executive, 
transfer to Army, 1959__....-.------ 
Development assistance and execu- 
tive, transfer to Army 
Civil functions type appropriations. ____-. 
Corps of Engineers. 
Cemeterial expenses, Dep: artment of 
the Army.._-- 
Administration of Ryukyu Islands, 


1959__ Ssh ome amaned ae nace ink 
Construction of utility systems, 
POV OR TO IMME. 5 oon ck cn ctinccnacce 














Depart- Civil Conti- | Outside 
ment of func- Techni- | nental Conti- 
Total j|the Army! tions, cal serv- | Army nental 
adminis- | Corps of ices Com- United 
trative Engi- mand States 
area neers 
(10) CR atnavieunlesstathens hickdkkewidcieocbecaws 
sch vcs wcensiedeetoa Gord (218) (26) (62) 
SIs osc salatahe as CP hcaccancen (185) 
61, 764 Se eee ccna 61, 452 89 104 
Eat oue cancer gnan aone, = nv (| es 
(223) oe : sree seman todas (104) 
OOF Bic ocasccce 2 tired stmiettulicn cakes ane 
13, 593 pelea Bi OEE Beno taductie 2, 524 
Oh Sr iveseunedeliades wel ae (1, 528) 
PN ntkirncctsattioosadc« Ui, PEE iccawtecws (929) 
Oi .6 53 et Saran ches coctinadztasan 
Gc ccstcncdadadesecdbnicisondeas | aoe (44) 
a ae a (16) 
(285) sanmbobeukons GO ieaconccad (3) 
CR ccunbnhae bidiednance CR tev casieantebsanad — 
(4)}- baa Rined dere sas Pie apni cee aay oeeade (4) 
2, 587 CFE tec adawsndlassnudcaswisedesancas 2,112 
(727) COR cases ni ipcbtiebriwncwicn (312) 
(1, 787) SEAS: cin nai ebaabaeas benaawameaae (1, 782) 
(68) Wands ais <Gieawcsdeceabiouctesant (13) 
Mbtornerad inne Ondawalwaswasdenatheduanenda (4) 
Ra seiach:tite ine ee iaieies tdcinss oat dehaisdia Sista ca macioniactets (1) 
28, 046 114 26, 773 GOe ivkcaxagacs 528 
(PGi an cose ese OR i eckascass Riissecceas (93) 
(778) Cas ens ivtciciccenes (41) 
(382) De ee nietiresceiiencuwames teak saunas (374) 
SPOTS tikes late ateuialsenivenccdbewanemanen (20) 
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Military and civilian personnel—Actual strength— Departmental service, Dec. 31, 1959 












































Agency | Total Officers | Warrant | Enlisted | Civilian 
| military officers 
anc acteeoue i oe pei aes ales Sau | 3, 799 3, 205 50 | 544 12, 193 
Office, Secretary of the Army (Defense Communica- 2 
SR INI) x ii Sicccnccancecasakeaeevises bees 153 129 3 21 {an 
| (119) 
a ar ainda io tetas kipiom wreel 3, 252 | 2, 795 38 | _- 11, 072 
———— | | — |= 
nN PR ec ee ae wot 4/908 1, 325 19 | "359 1,972 
ee | eee: — \-—— — 
ON I eee arene eee sicue | 213 | 62 5 146 129 
Comptroller -| 81 | 74 1 6 280 
Deputy Chief of St: iff, Milit: wry Oper: ati ions. .| 328 272 3 53 216 
Chief of Research and Development_-__-_-----} 113 | 105 2 6 | 103 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel_..--------- 158 | 131 3 | 24 | 237 
Deputy Chief of Staff, Logisties--_-- aie 313 304 0 9 547 
Asst. Chief of Staff, Intelligence--._..-_------ 448 | 331 5 112 | 402 
Asst. Chief of Staff, Reserve component. --| 31 29 0} 2 | 21 
General Staff Committee, on National | | | | | 
Guard and Reserve Policy aos 2 | 2 | 0} 0} 2 
Chief, Civil Affairs and Milits ary Govern- | | | 
ae oa oon ce ace bebanais 16 | 15 0 | 1 35 
CORI ORY INE Ss 6 en ceed cans cigar aecmenis 738 | 671 12 55 3, 556 
— } 4 —_ 
Chief, National Guard Bureau_-..---------- 38 | DR ose at ze 181 
Chief. Air Reserve and ROTC Affairs__- 31 | 30 Deana 43 
The Adjutant General__.... -- ae 293 | 240 | 9 | 44 2, 801 
Chief of Chaplains__-- act nrknie 11 | 10 | 0 | 1 | 38 
Provost Marshal Genie ee 28 | 28 | 0 0 | 63 
Chief of Information__ <cnketebenbediemoctdl 68 | 60 1 | 7 51 
Chief of Military History. ee es a alalale 11 11 | 0 | 0 | 71 
Judge Advocate General__............------- | 75 | 172 | 0} 3 | 151 
The Inspector General_.....-.---------------| 56 55 | 1 | 0 | 43 
ROUEN cases a pete enanac antl 27 | 27 | 0 | 0 114 
Technical Staff_....-- pink ee eee | 803 | 791 7 | 5 5, 536 
Chief Chemical Officer- ete 38 | 38 | 0 0; Bw 
Chief of Engineers Military F unctions a 91 85 | 1 5 958 
Chief of Ordnance_--_-__- I a A a 15) | 150 | 1 | 0 1, 260 
Quartermaster General. ce anebcwnakkaed 128 | 97 1 0 | 1, 181 
Chief Signal Officer__._-- Bid cada Sale 155 153 2 0 | 749 
Surgeon General. ; Sie tbaeewacwesnccust 135 | 135 | 0 | 0 615 
Chief of Transport Sie Sr ae -=| 105 | 103 | 2 | 0 | 545 
Army Physical Review Council......---------- | 8 | 8 0 0 8 
————_ Sb SS | 
Civil functions, Corps of Engineers........-.-.------ 13 | Ree Ses tac. Jn--------- 359 
Other: Office of the Secretary of Defense, Joint | | { 
NNN OE NE OID isis cnc ciscnuneenrcammienesetois 381 | 268 | 9 104 | 40 





(Additional information of a classified nature was submitted 
separately. ) 
REENLISTMENT RATES 1950-59 


Mr. THomson. Please supply for the record a table showing rates 
of reenlistment by each year, 1950 to 1959, inclusive. Please break 
this table down so as to show principal categories, first three graders, 
et cetera, technical skills, and number of years of service after which 
separation occurred, to the greatest extent possible under time and 
information limitations. I am particularly interested in a category 
to show the trend as far as reenlistment after expiration of 20 years 
of service and after 30 years of service is concerned. I would also 


like the table to show, within 10-year intervals, the age at which re- 
tirement or separation occurred that is, the number of men retiring at 
age 30-40, the number retiring at age 40-50, and the number retiring 
ata ge 50-60. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Reenlistment rates—Regular Army, career 
































Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
| iacitietncicaincl nite llinaneet sical = ices en 
| | i} 
| 1957 | 1958 | 1959 || | 1957 | 1958 1959 
| | 
———— | — — ae —— = = — — = — — 
Potal:<:.<.- 83.17 | 80. 43 | 83.93 || E-5...------- sc eee 81. 00 84. 67 
——--| —--— | Pelco ocean ace 64, 26 61.06 66. 58 
Se es ear |----------| 92.86 || E-3..-.-...--.....- 56. 15 46. 62 58. 47 
E-8.....------2-20-|--00---22-]ee0-2--5--| 96.65 || E-2...............- 49. 54 | 35. 27 46. 67 
ee .  denseces O35) 97.70 | 08.88 |] E-1--...----- 2 20. 75 17. 64 35. 71 
Wibeaesad oaaa na | 92.94] 93.22 | 97. 42 | 
| | 
a a ca a ce 
Reenlistment rates—Regular Army, 1st termer 
| Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
t - , a ——_—_— 
1957 | 1958 | 1959 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
| | 
ea Li || —- | is ee 
Total -.| 18.90] 17.16 | 21. 4 || E-6..........-..---| 1678 | 16. 36 | 19. 04 
|—_——___|——___|—_|| E-4........ ; 16.77 | 14.34 17. 54 
ee eS lik S cass }anetoseans a | 24. 95 23. 67 | 26. 97 
a catia oui s asaneal sae beadites Ew ecce ce 30.23 | 27.24] 42.32 
Sa 50. 00 50. 00 SOOO It Werd sn cvcnakcbens 13, 99 | 9. 43 | 17. 42 
DUR remenie sackets | 42, 2 50. 38 56. 82 | | 
| ' 
Reenlistment rates—Inductees 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
;} 1957 | 1958 | 1959 || 1957 1958 1959 
anebisaibinbiteditenesmantneieens -|-- sil caeiatist ——— aaa ai mice 
Total... 2.75 5.09 || E-4......- Dida tien 2. 26 1.73 1. 83 
——- sivas —|—_—_———|| E-3.........--....- 1. 26 3.19 3.17 
ne | 100.00 | 0 0 BAP eiecncects biecies 15.99] 34.14 | 46. 39 
B-6. ...| 30.00 0 0 lincctishecbsherde 69.80] 87.73| 87.77 
E-5 --| 3. 40 | 4. 29 3. 02 





Reenlistment rates of enlisted men by occupational groups 


{In percent] 








| 
lst term reenlistments Career reenlistments 
| 
Occupational groups | | | 
| Fiscal | Fiscal year lst quarter | Fiscal | Fiscal year | 1st quarter 
| year 1959 ! | fiscal year year | 1959 ! | fiscal year 
| 1958 | } 1960! 1958 | | 1960! 
OT Sis sel eka Bi ee BA id ae ee) 2 
Combat..........-.----------] 21.5 | 29.5 (48.0)| 23.3 (+1.8)| 79.7] 83.6 (+3.9)| 81.7 (+20) 
TE ea eee | 14.6] 14.8 (+ ..2)] 11.8 (+2.8)| 72.7 | 80.8 (+8.1)) 74.6 (+1.9 
Electrical maintenance. ----- } 16.6] 19.5 (+2.9)| 14.9 (—1.7)| 72.0 77.5 (+5.5)| 75.1 (+3.1) 
Precision maintenance 17.8 | 19.9 (+2.1)| 14.7 (—3.1)| 76.8 80.8 (+4.0)| 75.6 (—1.2) 
Military crafts (construction, 17.8 | 23.5 (+5.7)| 23.0 (+65. 2) 84.0 | 88.0 (4+4.0)| 83.0 (—1.0) 
utilities, supplies, ete. | 
Motor maintenance... 17.21 19.5 (+2.3)] 17.5 (+ .3)} 79.0] 79.7 (+ .7)| 78.7 (— .8) 
Clerical 12.8 | 15.8 (4+3.0)| 16.9 (+4.1)} 81.2] 85.2 (+4.0)| 85.9 (44.7) 
Graphics. 5 aoe : 8.0} 9.0 (+1.0)} 97 (41.7)}| 69.4] 71.9 (42.5)| 75.2 (+5.8) 
General technical (medical | | 
field service, military intel- | } | 
igence, etc.) __- | 17.6 | 23.4 (+5.8)| 19.6 (+2.0)] 85.1] 87.9 (+2.8)| 83.9 (—1.2) 
Special assignme nt (Sak. 
bandsmen, etc.).....-.----- 13.7 | 17.9 (+4.2)| 9.8 (—3.9)} 81.4} 86.5 (+5. 1)| 74.7 (—6.7) 





' Parenthetical entries represent percentage points gains (or losses) for period concerned as compared w ith 


Scal year 1958. 
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Retirement losses of enlisted members (numbers rounded) 






































More than 
Fiscal year and quarter 20 years but |Over 30 years} Total 
less than 30 service 
years service | - 
cami — aie - re} 
LENSE SESE COPS ee ee ee Se 1,055 126 1, 181 
I cs Sees cre pote aie olin ian ceiiieeeaeate ates 287 25 312 
Be I aoe misses Lances Seibnasigneekcha mibaeea dime aca eed 269 32 301 
Se PN Ss testcase cc eagernccinn a acco peaines 254 23 277 
4th quarter. .._-- ete Se ccac nek ie kere 245 | 36 281 
SNS EE EE Kibnebasanadeamins 1, 260 123 | 1, 383 
—— — | —____—_ |———- 
eR a ee 270 | 35 | 305 
2d quarter : 3 : se 292 30 | 322 § N 
iar eed etcieninhoaiatetairerteiatciaes mateaadicig ph eanial | 290 | 16 | 306 . 
i ial balk ecleeia ee ; 408 42 | 450 of 
ne Sg coh St oe 1, 587 177 | 1, 764 [ 
ieubinindshgibiagial ( itimenemnnteie 
Ree as ee coun begets = 290 27 | 317 ff 
Se IN hires tin: arin so ciate tesa wlebnniomeainnpaalaibin bien 249 16 | 265 
3d quarter. --_.-- “s idaeoaan 562 80 | 642 
4th quarter. ............--- Soasauty eee 486 54 | 540 t 
eB oo, srtahamauslaeabeovvesd 2050 | 22| 2m f » 
Ist quarter_.____- Ot eR 558 | 62 | 620 
I aa ne enn oat aiipwaa 545 8&3 | 628 
3d quarter. ___ eee So aE See 474 | 57 | 531 
MRE oo cnn ee oe nan es 473 | 50 53 
ER 2 HS ehh 2,076 | 177 | 2, 253 | 
Ist quarter..___._-.- ESR ESTA WET 642 | 55 | 67 | - 
2d quarter. .......- a i ahi a 4 455 | 53 | 508 
3d quarter_-__- ee : eer | 466 | 33 | 499 
4th quarter__...---- pee titel ty ioe loans 513 | 36 549 
Es poe mn eiibs = 1, 322 71 1, 398 
Rabe oP Re. 8 oa Bice 626 | 39 | 665 a 
I aa a : 696 | 32 | 7 i 
SR iela.s as tbicdielsic ody acvpuwancuaiseta dates ene 42 | 51 43 £ 
, “ c 
ESTIMATE FOR FUTURE s 
| | cs q 
ne cea 2, 600 | 200 | 2, 800 I 
1961__- nisin dda pied: ciate eee 6, 000 500 6, 500 
1962__. (Rk SUCKER aT EEK EWeTeEEWHS yewcuannel 5. 000 500 | 5, 500 I 
pees. Ss: a a A a ee SS se a Sesh ap tile 4,000 | 400 | 4, 400 
| 


RETENTION AND RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS 


Mr. Tuomson. Please submit a table showing the same as above , 
with regard to retention and retirement of officers, breaking it down ( 
into categories of general officers, field officer, and company grade |< 
officers, as well as military specialties. | 

(The information requested follows :) t 
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Total officer losses by cause 





























Identity and cause Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Commissioned, male and WAC: 
RARIRUREIODR 2 os decunescaccaesucueawnn 1,101 848 583 560 276 
Retirement...........- Sueaedeaweensioke 2, 153 1, 379 2, 145 1, 554 1, 633 
Promotion passover-...........------.- 0 220 630 379 7 
OVEN SRG. cckds teint nn- suey oncknn 600 300 840 664 94 
Termination of service commitment 
(voluntary and involuntary) | _------ 16, 649 11, 964 15, 295 11, 281 7, 831 
Other attrition (death, elimination, 
dismissal, hardship) ..........«0<<< 2, 758 1, 721 935 1, 995 1, 640 
WORE ab dodcnausseeetstthodaddiwae 23, 261 _ 16, 432 20, 428 16, 433 11, 546 
| — = =" = — —— ————_— —— — = —_— 
Nurses and medical specialists: 
Ceca c ccc cupnedneccowaken 105 80 37 43 5 
Retirement......-..--.- a 41 | 27 25 20 59 
Promotion pamover.................<- 9 10 0 0 0 
I a 14 10 0 27 29 
Expiration of service commitment 
(voluntary and involuntary) - ------ 546 245 428 254 92 
CRE WEIPH = 6 ocecnciocscaceenennada | 167 211 51 150 215 
a cicadas inn bit n sikea 882 583 541 404 400 
Warrant officers: 
0 Aylin teee tetera are 148 40 40 SPE Godensdo nes 
ee | 375 353 432 414 775 
Expiration of service commitment | 
(voluntary and involuntary) - ------ 525 55 250 719 69 
a BUTE: | = cosh echuak cccccna~ses 786 155 48 206 127 
ME seuitnb ind daiciarwebanesoeniene 1, 834 603 770 1, 374 971 











TRAINING AND RETRAINING COSTS 


Mr. Tuomson. Please give for the record the best information avail- 
able on the cost of training and preparing officers and men in the var- 
lous general categories such as general officer, field officer, company 
grade officers, and for enlisted men, first three graders, technicians, 
other NCO’s and remainder, and with regard to the general military 
specialties. I am particularly interested in regard to this that this 
question be answered to show the cost of retraining and acquiring 
military skills lost by reason of separation from the service or 
retirement. 

(The information requested follows :) 


TRAINING AND RETRAINING COSTS 


The training costs for officer and enlisted personnel in the Army vary widely 
by individual and by the type of career pattern the individual follows. Much 
of our training is the so-called on-the-job training wherein the individual or 
crew learns his or their duty by actual performance in the job or speciality to 
Which assigned. Furthermore, most of our losses of both officers and enlisted 
personnel occurs at the end of their first term of service, e.g., the 2-year inductee, 
the 3-year first term regular enlistee, and the 2-year obligated tour Reserve 
officer leave the service at the completion of their required period of service. 
Hence, much of our training, particularly for enlisted personnel, is to replace 
these individuals. In the case of enlisted personnel, of those continuing beyond 
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their second term of service, each reenlistment results in about a 15 percent 
loss to the service. In the case of officers, the Reserve officers who go beyond 
2 years for the most part remain in service through 20 years, and the Regulars 
continue on beyond 20 to 30 or more years. Hence, most of our training and 
replacement costs are related to procurement and initial specialist training. 


I. ENLISTED TRAINING 


The following show the procurement cost and training costs for the majority 
of enlisted personnel entering the Army each year. Pay, allowances, and travel 
costs have been included in initial training but have been omitted in all other 
types of training since pay and allowance costs are applicable to all personnel 
whether undergoing training, in school or in a unit. All other discernible costs 
are included except capital expenditures such as building costs, which are 
amortized over years. 


Per capita 
Sanna Cian UO UOT COR ae, conics rte en cline Ge eh $168 
2. To induct an enlisted man______--_-_- ijt A onan aa ee 46 
3. To undergo basic combat training (BCT) and Advanced Individual 


Training (AIT) and travel to unit of assignment including overseas 

if applicable (70 percent of new intake each year) __-_____________ 3, 227 
4. To undergo BCT and initial specialist training at a service school and 

travel to initial unit of assignment including overseas if applicable 

(50 percent of new intake each year) =. ......:.......b.iL 5, 2% 


Nore.—In items 3 and 4 approximately 60 percent of new intake each year go 
overseas to 1st unit. 


5. Beyond this point nearly all of enlisted training is of on-the-job nature. 
Some career enlisted men go to advanced specialist or command-type schooling. 
The majority of this is on a temporary duty basis and at any grade. Thus, it is 
virtually impossible to measure the cost of training a particular grade. 


II. OFFICER TRAINING 


It is doubtful that there is in the Army today such a person as an officer in 
any grade who might be termed a typical general or field or company grade 
officer considering his Army training, his years of service, and career experience. 
The expansions and contractions of the Army during World War II and the 
Korean conflict has resulted in some officers not receiving what we now consider 
requisite Army schooling. The times individuals have served in grades have 
widely varied. Furthermore, the costs of any school or training today in no 
way reflects the cost of the school an officer might have attended. The great 
rise in costs since the early 1940's makes it difficult and somewhat meaningless 
to place a price tag on the cost of training or replacing an officer of a given 
grade or specialty. 

Almost all of our officer input each year goes direct to a basic course in their 
particular arm or service—Infantry, Engineer, Armor, Artillery, ete. A few 
years later virtually all career officers and a large percentage of reservists attend 
advanced courses in their arm or service. Their grade at this time is generally 
first lieutenant or captain. Later about 70 percent of the Regular officers attend 
the Command and General Staff College—mostly in the grade of major. Ata 
later date approximately 20 percent of the Regular Army officers attend one of 
the senior service schools such as the National or Army War Colleges. Generally, 
it is from those officers that those who go on to become general officers are 
selected. However, this is not a prerequisite for the technical and administra- 
tive service generals. The more highly qualified Reserve officers attend asso 
ciate courses at the Command and General Staff College to prepare them for 
higher command and staff duty. Only in exceptional cases are Reserve officers 
sent to the War Colleges since only the most outstanding are retained beyond 
20 years of active duty. 

Some individuals also attend short courses at specialist schools for logistics 
management, civil affairs, Army management, intelligence, special warfare, and 
language training. Bach year the Army sends a number of officers to civilian 
schools and industries to give them specialized and graduate training in engineer- 
ing, scientific, business and other type specialties which can be better or more 
economically taught outside the service school system. 
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The following cost estimates represent the average fiscal year 1960 student per 
capita cost for operation and maintenance of the various types of schools which 
officers may attend during their careers: 


Branch: OF SOrVIGS- SOOO Mie sssscessresieis aie es htt eins ier htaccess wha 1, 315 
Snomalint eins MONOOIR gk eccccnnmcicwminnnndwnceenieeenhe 2, 913 
Gomminnd amd-General Sta QoueGe. ninco ee en eee 3, 225 
RAUNT, NOR RIN oo 6s 2s one So cose Sura atan es SIS wi ee 8, 950 
Civilian e@hnolt QA INGustTIOO.... Ww sc ccc cnn nncnmndsweetinwases 1, 021 


Note.—No individual officer would attend all of the above-listed courses. In general, 
all company grade officers will attend their branch school, 70 percent of the Regular Army 
field grade officers will attend Command and General Staff College, and 20 percent will 
attend the National or Army War College. 


Mr. Sixes. We thank you gentlemen very much. 
AFTERNOON SESSION 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


WITNESSES 


MAJ. GEN. FREDERICK M. WARREN, CHIEF, U.S. ARMY RESERVE 
AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

MAJ. GEN. DAVID W. TRAUB, DIRECTOR OF ARMY BUDGET, OCA 

BRIG. GEN. MARION W. SCHEWE, OFFICE, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF 
STAFF FOR RESERVE COMPONENTS 

COL. JUSTIN W. STOLL, OFFICE, CHIEF, U.S. ARMY RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 

LT, COL. EDWARD A. OWSLEY, OFFICE, CHIEF, U.S. ARMY RESERVE 
AND ROTC AFFAIRS 

BURNELL E. PETHTAL, OFFICE, CHIEF, U.S. ARMY RESERVE AND 
ROTC AFFAIRS 


Mr. Stxes. The committee will come to order. 

General Warren, are you ready to proceed with your statement on 
the matter of “Reserve personnel, Army” ? 

General WARREN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You may proceed. 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 





| | 
| 
Direct obligations: | 
1. Reserve personnel.--- noe ececnennnnnsnnceneee}| $198, 401, 756 | $213, 927, 000 $185, 155, 000 
2. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps...........-....... 15,094,531 | 17,773, 000 | 14, 845, 000 


Program by activities: 


Total direct OblUgAtIONS s «oo nsinnseeccessccesscses | 213, 496, 287 231,700,000 | 200, 000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations: | | 


1. Reserve personnel... costal aia GDR Riba Roc emia oem 607, 800 | 840, 000 840, 000 
2. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps.............-.--.--| 106, O82 | 160, 000 | 160, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations...............---- 713, 882 | 1, 000, 000 | 1, 000, 000 
Total obligations. (abmacaegsadesinietasgundaen | 214,210,169 | 232, 700, 000 201, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
I eeeeall —451, 464 | —715, 000 | —715, 000 


_ Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 4621) ...-.----.-.---.-- | —262, 418 | — 285, 000 — 285, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available. _..........------ 9, 262, 713 |.....- Seale bad isi eommracinatan 
222, 759,000 | 231,700,000 | 200, 000, 000 

| 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) ..........-..- 
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Object classification 








| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Direct obligations: 








01 Personal services: Military .-| $173, 134,005 | $177,389,000 | $158, 446, 000 
I oan ele meee zen 16, 543, 321 20, 700, 000 18, 850, 000 
03 Transportation of things_--.._-- Seaseniies andi ceseaus barton | 3, 942 6, 000 3, 000 
07 Other contractual services.......................-.... | 279, 397 200, 000 130, 000 
I a RN | 22,521,832 30, 979, 000 20, 279, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_..........-- 154, 043 170, 000 145, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities____._._.._________- 6 t Sone ae ee 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments_............-..-..-.- pee | 859, 741 | 2, 256, 000 2, 147,00 

pe a ee 213, 496, 287 | 231, 700, 000 200, 000, 000 

Reimbursable obligations: | 

ee. nD NO RON cc hone ccnnemedcwbeans 713, 882 | 1, 000, 000 1, 000, 000 





Pn RN ot ene | 214, 210, 169 | 282,700, 00 | 201, 000, 000 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sixes. The appropriate justifications will be inserted at this 
point in the record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, ARMY 


This appropriation covers funds for direct military personnel costs of pay 
and allowances, travel, subsistence, and clothing for members of the Army 
Reserve and Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. 

For the Army Reserve, this estimate provides active duty and reserve duty 
training for a beginning strength of 300,000 persons (including 18,190 enlisted 
and 3,093 officers in the 6-month-training program) and an ending strength of 
270,000 persons (including 9,220 enlisted and 2,090 officers in the 6-month- 
training program). Service and Army area school training will be provided 
for 8,400 officers and 4,200 enlisted persons. Individual reinforcement training 
is included for 12,000 officers and 20,000 enlisted persons. Active duty for 
training is included for 13,000 officer students in USAR schools and 9,340 
officer mobilization designees. 

It is estimated that 20,000 enlisted persons and 4,610 commissioned ROTC 
graduates will enter on a 6-month tour of active duty for training. The strength 
tabulations on subsequent pages provide detailed information on the 6-month- 
training programs. 

For the Reserve Officers’ Training Corps, included in this estimate is training 
for an entering enrollment of 166,060 students in the senior division, 27,680 
thereof in the officer-producing advanced course. This estimate also includes 
summer-camp training for 13,500 advanced-course students in July 1960 and 
13,650 in June 1961. Provided also is training for 72,380 students in the junior 
division. It is estimated that 11,990 second lieutenants will be commissioned 
from the program during fiscal year 1961. 
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Army Reserve personnel in paid status 




































































mate 'Paid Fiscal year 1959, Fiscal year 1960, Fiscal year 1961, 
— ff days of actual planned proposed 
Personnel Paid active |___ 
drills | duty for 
6,000 | training | Average | Ending | Average | Ending | Average | Ending 
. . t strength | strength | strength | strength | strength | strength 
0, 000 —s oe Pee Pee ee he rei eee a ee es 
9, O00 Officers 48 15 { 49,181 | 47,365 | 47,958 | 49,907 | 49,996 | 50,000 
5, 000 Enlisted -. 233, 523 | 251,277 | 235,743 | 228,810 | 222, 481 208, 690 
——ee Sete... Se cc sceee 0 90-180 { 3, 709 3, 580 2, 820 3, 093 2 281 2, 080 
1 Enlisted... & 14,802 | 11,951 | 15,989 | 18,190} 10,683 9, 220 
ee ie ck nee pom _...| 82,800 | 50,945] 50,778 | 53,000| 52,277| 52,090 
0.000 BN 0. scodvenausceinnenaaas ee cokees 248,325 | 263,228 | 251,732 | 247,000 | 233, 164 217, 910 
0, 000 Bubtotal, ccciwcexlnc ‘ins adeb | = _---| 301,215 314, 173 302, 510 300, 000 285, 441 270, 000 
<a ies... caccacctia o! 1s \f 26.400} 26,400} 29,400 | 29,400 | 31,238 | 31, 238 
; icc cciichiivinnn | “it 9, 600 9, 600 28, 400 28, 400 20, 000 20, 000 
I ain shesielardseabaeatien ds cneeiak bias 79, 290 77, 345 80, 178 82, 400 83, 515 83, 328 
RR awivatianteeine kiana scala we alenasaveies ia 257, 925 272, 828 280, 132 275, 400 253, 164 237, 910 
. s ~ I- - - —— a) ee 
his Total, paid 
; Cc coeeebhiecwadetedesaces | 337,215 350, 173 360, 310 357, 800 336, 679 321, 238 
Officer input—6-month training program 
Input to Man-months, 
pay 6-month midmonth | Completions 
my training average 
uty ee sees 3, 600 11, 980 125 
ted ND CUE on ki ieee dumdccunetedsabuncemie’ 7, 487 32, 355 4,471 
of Piseel year 1600 Sotuel. -...................... es 6, 614 45, 916 8, 424 
i y at lta ada ad i ae ae 7,440 44, 505 6, 973 
- Fiscal year 1960 estimate _....-..-- SARE RRGRR EN SMA ASAE SAL Sas 6,040 33, 840 5, 964 
ing Fiscal year 1961 estimate: 
I ee in er acnsicmaaaiewem amen nianaeeubent 385 2, 959 612 
for tee ae 385 2, 768 459 
340 te as ek on baie wih auanines | 384 2, 597 576 
a, er acsintid atcnieetanwet aAamaeNs sue | 384 2, 326 664 
nee SN a i ee | 384 2, 109 477 
TC Site.) eae a Bal AR CoE a, 384 2,070 | 308 
rth NY I Ss oe ie cineinnbnainiok dbeecceeenpae mists 384 2, 092 | 354 
th- ede oe ee eau cdnkaecetabneeaneer | 384 2,091 | 354 
: I se a lee ai C22 2 oh eee eal 384 2,090 | 353 
eee eer PRE <i 384 2° 090 | 353 
ing iain cieie er ivaavamcaiGieeirenenes ng : sensawondel 384 2,090 | 353 
32 RE SS aes eee ee ek ere... | 2, 090 | 358 
les Total, fiscal year 1961 estimate_____-_.- teveyeederwidudnd 4,610 | 27, 372 5, 216 
nd > tote 
ior 








Fiscal year 1956 
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Enlisted input—6-month training program 


| 
Enlistments 


actual... 27, 272 


Fiscal year 1957 actual.............- 5 63, 114 
Fiscal year 1958 actual_..............- Z 28, 240 
Fiscal year 1959 actual_. a PEERS” 21, 054 
Fiscal year 1960 estimate - -..........-....-- 39, 800 
Fiscal year 1961 estimate: 
July. 1000. ........... = — 2, 500 
August ce met é ‘ 2, 200 
September 1, 800 
October 5 1, 100 
November ‘~ ‘ 800 
EE a eee me 500 
I Ts ic eee a ee 1, 800 
February--- Sail ss 1, 800 
March_- ick Iecoalis shaolin cecas adeinballabiadsocha tien maatts 1, 400 
NT ao cine dake wane dpb cdbseneae 1, 400 
May. é 2, 200 
ee aie 2, 500 
Total, fiscal year 1961 estimate-.__._- 20, 000 


Input to 
6-month 
training 


10, 753 | 


es 


Man-months, 
|} midmonth 
average 


24, 732 
188, 678 
351, 161 
177, 617 
191, 867 


206 


568 
386 
984 
842 
038 


Om noo 


NNQBEX 


570 
7, 666 
8, 492 


128, 





Budget program summary—Direct obligations 


7, 034 | 


848 | 


566 | 


200 


Completions 





28, 079 














8100 RESERVE PERSONNEL 
Estimate 
Proj- Actual, fiseal a es ne 
ect Title year 1959 
Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
| ae a 
8110 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers $45, 317,441 | $42. 979,000 $41, 312, 000 
8120 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, enlisted | 
personnel 33, 211,316 | 42, 148, 000 30, 915, 000 
8130 | Pay and allowances, inactive-duty training, officers 36, 635,000 | 35, 376, 000 | 36, 825, 000 
8140 | Pay and allowances, inactive-duty training, enlisted | 
personnel 46, 715, 000 46, 536, 000 | 43, 388, 000 
8150 | Individual clothing and uniform gratuities 12, 860,920 | 15, 653, 000 6, 903, 000 
8160 | Subsistence in kind 7, 931,636 | 10, 382,000 | 7, 576, 000 
8170 | Travel, active duty for training, officers 5, 630, 879 | 5, 689, 000 5, ! 88,000 
818) | Travel, active duty for training, enlisted personnel 9, 899, 564 14, 964, 000 12, 518, 000 
8190 | Other costs relating to Army reservists 200, 000 | 200, 000 130, 000 
Total direct obligations - --- 198, 401, 755 | 213,927,000 | 185, 155, 000 


8200 RESERVE 





8210 | Pay and allowances of Reserve officer candidates - - $8, 480, 943 
8220 | Individual clothing | 5, 143, 965 
8230 | Subsistence in kind 657, 210 
240 | Travel of Reserve officer candidates. 812, 413 
Total direct obligations. -_--.. 15 094, 531 
| 
STATEMENT OF Cutler, U.S. Army 
BIOGRAPHY OF MAJ. GEN. FREDERICK M. WARREN, 
RESERVE AND ROTC AFFAIRS 


Maj. 


Gen. Frederick M. Warren was born in Newport, Ky., 
of the public schools of that city. 


OFFICER CANDIDATES (ROTC) 


7, 746, 000 


| 
| $8, 624, 000 
641, 000 


762, 000 | 


| 17, 773, 000 


CHIEF, 


and is 


U.S. 


| $8, 713, 000 
4, 670, 000 
698, 000 

764, 000 


14, 845, 000 


ReEsERVE AND ROTC Arrarrs 


ARMY 


a graduate 


He attended the University of Cincinnati, 


College of Liberal Arts and College of Laws, where he was awarded the LL.B. 
and LL.M. degrees. 

General Warren, admitted to the practice of law in Kentucky, was a prac: 
ticing attorney for 22 years, during which time he served for 4 years as police 


judge of Southgate, Ky.; 


of Newport; and 4 years as Campbell County (Ky.) judge. 


10 years as its city attorney; 2 years as city solicitor 
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General Warren enlisted in the Ohio National Guard and served for 5 years 
in the cavalry as an enlisted man. He was commissioned second lieutenant, 
cavalry, Kentucky National Guard, June 10, 1929, and served in the 103d 
Cavalry Regiment until December 1940 when he was inducted into the Federal 
service as major. During World War II he served actively as S—3 and executive 
officer of an AA battalion; assistant G-4, 3d Army; battalion executive and 
battalion commanding officer of a tank batallion in the 12th Armored Division ; 
battalion commanding officer, separate tank battalion, school troops at Fort Knox ; 
regimental executive officer of a Mecz Cavalry Regiment; assistant headquarters 
commandant, 9th Army; executive officer and acting commanding officer, CCR 
fth Armored Division and commanding officer, 9th Armored Group. 

He was released from active duty in March 1946 as colonel, ORC, and sub- 
sequently assigned to the 100th Airborne Division (Reserves), commanding the 
297th AIR. He later was assigned as Chief of Staff, and in February 1948 
was named commanding officer of the division. He was promoted to brigadier 
general March 11, 1949, and then was named commanding general of the same 
division. On December 8, 1954 he was promoted to major general, USAR. He 
commanded the division for 11 years, during which time it was reorganized and 
redesignated as 100th Infantry Division (Reserves), and 100th Division (Train- 
ing) (Reserve). 

General Warren is a graduate of the National Guard and Reserve Officers 
course, the Cavalry School, Fort Riley; AAA refresher course, the Coast Artil- 
lery School, Fort Monroe; fourth special course, C. & G. S. College, Fort Leaven- 
worth; officers course, the Armored Center, Fort Knox, teachers training course, 
the Armored School, Fort Knox: air ground liaison course, AF, Knoxville; 
advanced airborne course, the Infantry School, Fort Benning; indoctrination 
course, atomic weapons tactical employment, Fort Bliss; senior officers nuclear 
weapons employment course, Fort Leavenworth. 

He served 3 years on the General Staff Committee for Reserve and National 
Guard Affairs, 2 years on the Reserve Forces Policy Board, and 1 year as con- 
sultant to the Under Secretary of the Army and as Special Assistant to the 
Assistant Secretary of the Army (M.P. & R.F.). His decorations include the 
Silver Star, Bronze Star with V device. and two Oak Leaf Clusters, Commen- 
dation Ribbon, Combat Infantry Badge, and Glider Badge. 

On September 1, 1959 he was recalled to active duty and designated Chief, 
U.S. Army Reserve and ROTC Affairs by Wilber M. Brucker, Secretary of the 
Army. 

General Warren. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
am Maj. Gen. Frederick M. Warren, Chief of the U.S. Army Reserve 
and Reserve Officers Training Corps Affairs. My very able predeces- 
sor, Maj. Gen. Ralph A. Palladino, who appeared before you the past 
2 years, is now the military executive of the Reserve Forces Policy 
Board, Department of Defense. Although I have been associated 
with Army Reserve components for some 35 years, this is my first 
official appearance before a committee of Congress. I feel somewhat 
comforted in this initial appearance before such a distinguished com- 
mittee, with the realization that you already understand many of our 
problems. 

I have with me today: Brigadier General Schewe, the Deputy As- 
sistant Chief of Staff, Col. Justin Stoll, my deputy, Lt. Col. Edward 
Owsley, our executive officer, and Mr. Burnell E. Pethtal, our comp- 
troller, 

It is our sincere desire to be of service to you, and we hope that we 

may be useful to you in your deliberations concerning our budget. 

Mr. Sixes. We are very glad to welcome you before t this committee. 
The distinguished officers who have preceded you in this work are 
quite well ‘known to us and they have been of great benefit to this 
committee in its deliberations. You have had some very able prede- 
cessors, and we know that you will carry on in a fine manner. You 
may proceed with your statement. 
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General Warren. Our office is responsible for the implementation 
and execution of approved plans, policies, and programs pertaining to 
the U.S. Army Reserve and the ROTC. One of our most important 
duties is the preparation, justification, and execution of that portion 
of the budget under which we operate, and the purpose of our appear- 
ance today is to justify the funds requested to support the Army Re- 
serve and ROTC programs for fiscal year 1961. 

It is my firm conviction that the importance of the “citizen soldier” 
has in no way diminished despite the compression of time-space factors, 
the introduction of present-day sophisticated weapons and equipment, 
the application of increasingly complex weapons systems, and the 
modern concept of total war, among other considerations. Contrari- 
wise, I believe their importance has been materially enhanced. To- 
day, in greater degree than ever before, the Army Reserve is more 
nearly ready to ac complish its assigned mission. That mission is to 
furnish, i in the event of war or national emergency, and at such other 
times as national security may require, “units effectively organized, 
trained, and equipped in time of peace for rapid mobilization, expan- 
sion, and deployment; such units to be of the types and numbers to 
meet the requirements of the Army,” and also “additional qualified 
personnel for necessary replacement and expansion of the Army.” 

Our immediate objective is to bring these units and individuals to 
the highest state of readiness possible, a state of readiness that will 
insure a minimum requirement of postmobilization training, and per- 
mit their immediate commitment to action if necessary. For we ree- 
ognize that now, as never before, time is of the essence. 

Certainly, of no less importance to our entire military posture, is 
our Army Reserve Officers Training Corps program. The purpose 
of the senior division of this program is to procure and train college 
students so that they may qualify upon graduation as commissioned 
officers in the Army of the United States. Today, this is a major 
source of junior officers for the Regular Army; it annually furnishes 
substantial numbers for our Active Army and Reserve component 
units. In addition thereto, this program provides the trained indi- 
vidual afficer reinforcements necessary to fufill initial mobilization re- 
quirements upon declaration of an emergency, and a pool for indi- 
vidual replacements. 

Since World War IT, the Army Reserve has made tremendous 
progress. Starting with officer units only, we advanced to cadre-type 
units, and ultimately emerged to limited strength TOE units—the 
first such organizations in the peacetime history of our Army Reserve. 
This development and progress is a continuing thing, and must con- 
tinue, toward a mobilization readiness which will culminate in the 
complete fulfillment of our assigned mission, if ever again called upon. 
Improvement continues in the areas of organization, training, con- 
struction of facilities, and to a lesser degree, in the procurement of 
supplies and equipment. 

Last. year you were informed of a comprehensive reorganization 
then being contemplated. It was planned to realign the organizational 
structure of the Army Reserve with that of the Active Army, under the 
pentomic concept; and BA was anticipated that such reorganization 
would be phased over a 2-year period, being completed by Decem- 
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ber 31, 1960. However, this entire operation was accomplished 
essentially, by December 31, 1959. 

The principal reasons for acceleration of the program were: (1) the 
general acceptance of the plan by the reservists themselves, and their 
aggressive desire to reorganize their units in consonance with the most 
modern concepts; (2) to permit attendance at annual active duty 
for training during the summer of 1959 under the new organizational 
structure; and (3), and most important, to enhance the mobilization 
readiness of Army Reserve units at the earliest practicable date. 

We are gratified to report that the results of the accelerated reor- 
ganization exceeded all optimistic expectations. Reserve units, re- 
organized to parallel the existing Army organization, in the opinion 
of most observers and inspectors, conducted the best summer training 
we have ever experienced. This included intensive unit training, and 
also increased self-support. The readiness of units was materially 
improved and the basis has been provided for steadily improving per- 
formance in the future accomplishments of the Army Reserve as :¢ 
vital member of the “one-Army” team. 

In order to present more effectively the position of the Army Re- 
serve, and relate that position to the immediate past year and next 
budget year (fiscal year 1961), we have with us today several Vu- 
Graph charts and tabulations which we desire, with your permission, 
toshow during this presentation. 

This first chart reflects the Army Reserve troop structure, by number 
and type of major units, within the 300,000 paid authorized objective 
strength of the Army Reserve. You will note the total number of 
company-size units included in the troop structure is 4,353. These 
units are grouped into three priorities in accordance with initial mo- 
bilization requirements in support of planned deployment schedules. 

Units in priority I have an initial reinforcement mission for exist- 
ing Army forces, in the event of mobilization. These units have an 
average objective strength of 78 percent of full TOE strength, and 
receive priority consideration in the assignment of personnel and 
equipment. Some of our Army Reserve divisions (training), are in 
priority I, and have a mission of establishing mobilization training 
bases at the outset of an emergency. 

Priority IT units also are authorized an average objective strength 
of 78 percent of full TOE strength. These units have a mission of 
early mobilization in support of strategic Army forces. Again, some 
of our Army Reserve divisions (training) are in this priority and 
have the same mission as those in priority I. 

The remainder of units included in the Army Reserve troop basis 
are placed in priority ITT, with a lower objective strength level (gen- 
erally at 53 percent of full authorized strength). The 10 combat 
infantry divisions of the Army Reserve are included within this pri- 
ority and are authorized an objective strength of from 52 to 60 per- 
cent of full strength. Units in priority IIT are required for the 
subsequent steps of a phased mobilization. 

In summary, may I repeat that all of these 4,353 company-size units 
contained in the Army Reserve troop structure are a requirement of 
Army plans for the early phase of mobilization. 

While the number of company-size units in the troop structure was 
reduced from approximately 5,400 to some 4,300 as a result of this 
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reorganization, the overall strength of the Army Reserve remains 
about the same. ‘The present units, therefore, are able to reach a 
higher state of mobilization readiness, personnel wise, since individual 
units are thus authorized a greater pay drill strength. Further, avail- 
able organizational supplies and equipment have been redistributed to 
provide additional equipment support for training purposes in units 
of the current troop basis. 

As a result of the inactivation, relocation, or consolidaiton of units 
occasioned by this reorganization, some reservists were, very under- 
standably, left without a troop program unit assignment. Many of 
these dedicated reservists have organized training ‘units, in a nonpay 
status, in order that they may retain and further improve their military 
proficiency, and keep up with new dev elopments. Other members of 
the Ready Reserve are continuing their participation by serving as 
mobilization designees, students in USAR schools, or by t taking Army 
extension courses. While such training is in a nonpay drill basis, 
these reservists are, within the availability of funds, authorized 15 
days’ annual active duty for training. 

This next chart depicts the total strength of the Army Reserve as 
of November 30, 1959, the latest re sort. available. This indicates 
our total strength was 2,288,000, consisting of 1,018,000 in the Ready 
Reserve (of which an average strength ‘of 300 000 are authorized 
pay), 1,199,000 in the Standby Reserv e, and 71,000 in the Retired 
Reserve. 

The Ready Reserve, as you may recall, consists of those units and 
individuals available for immediate employment i in the expansion of 
the active forces in the event of mobilization. Members of Ready 
Reserve troop units participate in 48 paid drills annually, and attend 
a 15-day period of annual field training. Individual reinforcements 
are eligible for 15 days’ active duty for training. Members of the 
Ready “Reserve may be called to active duty, involuntarily, upon 
order of the President. 

The Standby Reserve consists of individuals only, who generally 
have completed their primary Reserve obligation, consisting of a tour 
of actiye duty or active duty for training, and required service in the 
Ready ‘Reserve. These individuals can be recalled to active duty, 
involuntarily, only upon declaration of war or national emergency by 
the Congress. 

The Retired Reserve consists of those individuals who, upon appli- 
cation, are placed on the retired list by competent authority i in accord- 
ance with existing law or appropriate regulations. Members of the 
Retired Reserve may, if qualified, be involuntarily ordered to active 
duty, also only in time of war or national emergency declared by 
Congress. 

In terms of the 300,000 strength with which this committee is quite 
familiar, we are now required to include all persons receiving paid 
drill training, and both officers and enlisted men who are partici- 
pating in 6 months’ active duty for training. This third chart shows 
the comparable strength flow since the post- -Korea low in June 1953. 
Based on preliminary reports, our strength on December 31, 1959, 
was 304,200, and the average for the first 6 months of this fiscal year 
was 303,000. This remarkable progress during recent years is directly 
attributable to the Reserve Forces Act of 1955. This act has been a 
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vital factor in the improvement of our posture, and has provided a 
stability hitherto unknown in the Army Reserve. 

Individuals enlisted under “RFA 1955” are required to serve their 
3 years in the Ready Reserve after completion of their 6 months’ 
active duty for training. Further, having been enlisted for a specific 
position in a Reserve unit, they normally may be expected to return 
to that unit after completion of their active duty for training. This 
provides a reliable source of relatively stabilized personnel that can- 
not be obtained in any other manner. There can be no doubt that 
the continued input to the Army Reserve of individuals trained under 
the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 will steadily increase our stability, 
and greatly enhance our ability to further the mobilization readiness 
of the Army Reserve. 

In addition to the 6-month trainees, the Army Reserve continues 
to utilize, to the very maximum, the 2-year obligors. 

The next chart shows the enlistment, input to 6-month training, 
and the completion of such training for the past 3 years. The lower 
portion of this chart shows the number of enlisted personnel released 
from 2 years of active military service, the number assigned to Army 
Reserve units, and the percentages of such assignment. These are 
the two major sources of participating enlisted personnel, and both 
are extremely essential to the maintenance of our strength. 

While for fiscal year 1960 a 300,000 strength was approved, much 
discussion has ensued as to the magnitude of the enlisted 6-month 
training program necessary to sustain such strength. This is under- 
standable since in this appropriation it costs approximately $1,000 to 
put one enlisted man through the 6-month training program. 

[ cannot overemphasize the importance of the Reserve Forces Act 
6-month trainee program in the maintenance of Army Reserve 
strength and the stabilization of our trained unit personnel. ‘These 
young men are enlisted for a position vacancy in the troop unit, take 
their 6 months of active duty for training, then return to the unit as 
individually trained soldiers, ready to take their place in unit train- 
ing. The Reserve Forces Act of 1955, with its provisions for par- 
ticipation in the program, has provided the Army Reserve with a 
source of trained manpower physically and mentally qualified to im- 
mediately accept their responsible mission with their units in support 
of the Active Army. 

It is with some pride that we can tell you today that over 98.5 per- 
cent of the Ready Reserve are well-trained soldiers, having had a 
minimum of 6 months’ active duty training, or 2 years or more of 
active duty service. 

While the Congress provided sufficient funds to support an input 
of 44,000 enlisted men, the presently approved program is for an in- 
put of 85,800. As indicated previously, our December 31 preliminary 
strength was 304,200; however, anticipated heavy last half-year losses 
from termination of required period of unit participation may require 
an increase in the 35,800 program. We will request an increase at any 
date that it appears necessary in order to sustain the 300,000 strength. 

tis anticipated that any such justified request would be approved. 

Our next chart highlights the Army Reserve and ROTC financial 
picture over the pertinent 3 years. The chart shows not only the 
“Reserve personnel, Army” appropriation, which we are discussing 
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today, but also operation and maintenance and construction in order 
to refresh you on the overall scope of direct financing of the program, 

For all three budgets combined, direct obligations during fiscal 
vear 1959, 1960, and 1961 are $323 million, $33 3.4 million, and $ $294.3 
million. “Reserve personnel, Army” amounts for the 3 years are 
$213.5 million, $231.7 million, and $200 million. The fiscal year 1961 
decrease results primarily from the lower Army Reserve strength 
budgeted. 

The appropriation “Reserve personnel, Army” includes $185.2 mil- 
lion for Army Reserve costs of pay, travel, subsistence, and clothing, 
This is a decrease of $28.8 million below the estimated fiscal year 
1960 obligations shown in the budget ; $26 million thereof results from 
the reduced strength and resultant reduced enlisted 6-month training 
program, and $2.8 million results from completion of the one- time 
conversion to the new Army green uniform in fiscal year 1960, 

This chart shows the strength and significant active duty for train- 
ing programs for fiscal year 1961. For the Army Reserve, this esti- 
mate provides active duty and reserve duty training for a beginning 
strength of 300,000 persons (including 18, 190 enlisted and 3,093 offi- 
cers in the 6-month training progr am) and an ending strength of 

270.000 persons (including 9.220 enlisted and 2,090 officers in the 6- 
month training program). 

Service and Army area schoo] training will be provided for 8,400 
officers and 4,200 enlisted persons. 

Individual reinforcement training is included for 12,000 officers and 
20,000 enlisted persons. 

Active duty for training is included for 13,000 officer students in 
USAR schools and 9,340 officer mobilization designees. 

It is estimated that "4, 610 commissioned ROTC graduates and 20,000 
enlisted persons will enter on a 6-month tour of active duty for 
training. 

The Army Reserve Officers Training Corps produces junior officers 
for the Army Reserve and the Active Army, and provides some junior 
officers for the Army National Guard. The program is operated at 
selected civilian colleges, military colleges, military schools, and at 
high schools. 

My last chart shows the senior division entering enrollment for the 
3 years, and the number of commissions for e: ach vear. This budget 
estimate provides training for a fiscal year 1961 entering enrollment 
of 166,000, which is an increase of about 5.000 over fiscal year 1960. 
All course years shown represent our best estimate of enrollment based 
on past experience and future projection, except the first year ad- 
vanced course of 14,600, which has been limited to the fiscal year 1959 
actual enrollment. It is estimated that 11,990 second lieutenants will 
be commissioned from the program in fiscal year 1961. 

This estimate includes summer camp training for 13,500 in July 
1960 and 13,650 in June 1961. 

Rusihaedh shio tn training for 72,400 students in the junior division. 

Mr. Chairman, this completes my opening statement, and I appre- 
ciate your courtesy and attention. 

Mr, Sixes. Thank you, General Warren. You have given us & 
comprehensive statement. 
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ONE-ARMY CONCEPT 


What is the effect to date and what is the anticipated effect on the 
Reserve program of the one-Army concept ¢ 

General Warren. I think the effect has been immediately beneficial, 
and will increase in the future, as recommendations are implemented. 

Mr. Sixes. What kind of effect ? 

General Warren. The Secretary of the Army, in announcing this 
program of the one-Army concept, has greatly enhanced the morale 
of the establishment. I think the Active Army has accepted it in 
gracious light and enthusiastically supports it. I know it is accepted 
with great favor by the reservists. 

Mr. Stxes. It is the sort of thing that reservists everywhere have 
been hoping for through these many years. If it is implemented and 
made actual and they can see results, I think it will have a very sig- 
nificant result. Of course, I hope that is going to be the case. I 
presume it is going to take time to see how it really works, but cer- 
tainly the objective is very fine, and I assume it does have the strong 
endorsement of the Reserve components. 

(jeneral WarreN. Very strong; yes, sir. 


STATUS OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 FUNDS 


Mr. Sixes. What is the current status of the additional funds pro- 
vided by Congress to maintain the Army Reserve at 300,000 ? 

General WarrEN. Mr. Pethtal will answer. 

Mr. Perutat. The Congress appropriated $231.7 million in fiscal 
1960, which included a $29.7 million increase for the higher strength. 
Initial apportionment from the Bureau of the Budget was for $218 
million. We have recently requested reapportionment. for an addi- 
tional amount which would provide $227.6 million for Department of 
the Army use. 

If approved, this last action would leave in the Bureau of the 
Budget about $4.1 million of the $231.7 million appropriated. 


TOTAL STRENGTH OF RESERVE 


Mr, Sixes. We are talking about 300,000 reservists, yet in your 
statement you call attention to a total strength, United States Army 
Reserve, 2,288,000. In order that there not be a misunderstand- 
ing of what this situation actually is, I want you to submit for the 
record a brief breakdown to show why we talk of 300,000 when there 
are in fact substantially more people in the Army Reserve. You have 
already touched on it in your prepared statement, but a short state- 
ment at this time will be helpful. Please submit it for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Financial discussions center largely on the 300,000 strength because that is 


the portion of the total strength for which the majority of funds are requested 
and provided. 


While the organized units supported within the 300,000 strength are an inte- 
gral part of and critically important in mobilization plans of the Army, a very 
high mobilization planning priority also exists for the 733,000 individual rein- 
forcements of the Ready Reserve as fillers and replacements for Active Army, 
Army Reserve, and Army National Guard units. 


STRENGTH 


Mr. Sixes. What is the current strength of the Army Reserve? 


General Warren. As of December 31, 1959, 304,200. 
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Mr. Sixes. That seems to me to be quite a significant accomplish- 
ment. The Army Reserve people told us last year in this committee 
that if we gave them an opportunity, they could maintain an Army 

teserve of 300,000, Apparently you have had no difficulty doing that, 

General Warren. Our strength December 31 was 304,200, as indi- 
cated in the statement. Our average strength for the 6-month period 
has been 303,000. However, I think I should call attention of the 
committee to the fact that we are now required to include the 6-month 
active-duty-for-training officers, which we did not previously include. 

Mr. Stxes. What is that number? 

General Warren. That amounts to about 2,900. If that were de- 
ducted, we would be about on the level of 300,000, slightly above. 

Mr. Stxes. What strength have you been direc ted to maintain dur- 
ing the balance of the current fiscal year, fiscal 1960? 

General Warren. 300,000, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. So that the projected decrease to 270,000 would not 
become effective until the new budget is approved, if in fact it is 
approved ? 

General Warren. That is correct. That would be an end strength 
according to the budget, to which we would have to reduce by June 
30, 1961. 

Mr. Srxes. You would be in a phasing-down process from 300,000 
or thereabouts at the beginning of 1961 to 270,000 at the end of fiscal 
1961? 

General Warren. That is correct. 


REORGANIZATION OF RESERVE 


Mr. Sixes. Have you eliminated any units during the past year? 

General Warren. During the reorganization we did. 

Mr. Sixes. What attempt was made to utilize the services of those 
reservists where units were, of necessity, eliminated ? 

General Warren. Every effort was made to accommodate the reserv- 
ists in a paid status. 

Mr. Sixes. In most instances were you able to doso? 

General Warren. Where we were not able to accommodate them 
in a paid status they were authorized to organize—and the corps 
actually organized—many training units in which these reservists 
could participate in training, attend drill, receive credit points for 
retirement. They have the same benefits as the paid drill reservists, 
except the pay. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like for you to provide for the record the num- 
ber of units actually eliminated by States and the total. Then I would 
like for you to tell me, now or later, the number of units which must 
be eliminated, by States, and the total if the strength is reduced now 
to 270,000 during fiscal 1961. The first reduction was, of course, neces- 
sitated by a reor ganization. 

General WarrEN. Yes, sir. 


PROPOSED STRENGTH REDUCTION 


Mr. Srxrs. Now it is proposed that there be an actual reduction in 
strength of the Reser ve, in which case additional units probably must 
beeliminated. Is that correct ? 

General Warren. That has not yet been determined, sir. 
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Mr. Srxes. Do you think you may be able to hold the number of 
units you now have? 

General Warren. Determination has not yet been made as to how 
that will be accomplished. It could be accomplished by a reduction in 
the percentage of authorized strength per unit. It could be ac- 
complished by elimination of units, or by a combination of the two. 
The final plan has not been decided upon. The Secretary of the Army 
has directed that the General Staff Committee on National Guard and 
Army Reserve Policy establish a board to study various methods of 
reducing the Reserve component strength to $630,000 and to recom- 
mend the most acceptable solution. This board will consist of one 
Army Reserve general officer, one Army National Guard general offi- 
cer, and one Active Army general officer and will recommend courses 
of action for the Army National Guard strength reduction as well as 
reduction in the Army Reserve strength to 270,000. This board of 
three general officers will be assisted by working members who repre- 
sent Department of the Army staff agencies and Headquarters Conti- 
nental Army Command, in the conduct of this study. 

(The information pertaining to number of units eliminated, by 
States and the total, follows :) 








| | Dy 




















Dec. 31, | Dee. 31, | Dee. 31, | Dee. 31, 
| 1958, 1959, | 1958, 1959, 
Location | number | number Net Location number | number Net 
units units change units units change 
| (com- (com- || (com- (com- 
| pany pany pany pany 
| size) size) I] size) size) 
- —— - — _ _ ———— i $$$ ___—. — | _ — ee 
Alabama 3 72 | 59 —13 || New Mexico_...-- 30 | 30} @) 
Alaska rales 7 | 7 | (‘) | New York. aia 513 363 —150 
Arizona idee 38 | 24 —14 || North Carolina 113 100 —13 
Arkansas. ........-| 72 | 53 —19 | North Dakota_ -__- 12 5 —7 
Calif | 316 | 305 —11 |} Ohio ‘ 238 | 191] —47 
( ae 48 | 35 | —13 || Oklahoma.._---- 134 118 —16 
( 110 73 eee wg 52 54 +2 
I 33 | 23 | —10 || Pennsylvania__ 345 236 | —109 
Fl Q7 | 76 —21 || Rhode Island waa 36 41 | +5 
Ge 130 97 | —33 || South Carolina_-_- 76 | 76 | (1) 
Hawai rasttalaad 28 | 22 —6 || South Dakota ___- 7 4 | -—3 
I a | 22 —5 || Tennessee _- 7 60 | —16 
Illinois ne 296 246 —50 |] Texas_.....--- | 240 | 159 | —81 
I St ie 153 123 +30 || Utah .......-...-- 55 | 49 | —6 
79 64 15 || Vermont 26 | 27 td 
_ | 113 75 38 dcp lL ee 137 128 | —9 
Kentucky a 123 113 —10 Washington 111 97 | —14 
Louisiana_._._..-- 68 | 59 —9 || West Virginia | 67 | 38 | —29 
Maing gee ial 32 29 3 || Wisconsin 196 157 —39 
Maryland ae 109 72 37 || Wyoming 7 4 | 3 
M assachusetts_ 196 | 164 | —32 Washington, D.C 1 37 —14 
ae Breed oo - Ai i 1009 
Minnesota = RS } 78 10 Subtotal 5, 374 4, 298 —1, 076 
Mississiy 54 | 38 —16 || USARCARIB 51 | 24 —27 
Missouri - 124 88 36 - - 
Montana , 39 25 14 Total___- 5. 425 | 4,322 | —1, 103 
Nebraska. __. 46 15 l Not tivated Pe 26 | ‘ 
Nevada | ~ 5 —3 || Not allocated _- . 5 - 
New Hampshire__-} 38 25 —13 | —-— -_——— 
New Jersey ; 137 141 +4 Grand total 4, 353 





1 No change. 


_Nore.—The term “company-size units,” as indicated herein, refers to units ranging in 
Size from a strength of approximately 15 to 200 personnel. The number of units eliminated 
in any given State, therefore, does not reflect the personnel loss. 

Units were allocated to States after considerable study of available personnel, based 
upon surveys conducted by U.S. Army Corps and Army commanders and the recommenda- 
tions of the commanding general, U.S. Continental Army Command. Present units are 
authorized a greated strength than former units, and, while the number of company-size 
units has been reduced, the overall personnel strength of the Army Reserve remains 
approximately the same as that prior to the recent reorganization. 
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General Scurewe. If I may add to that, sir, as you remember the 
other day, when the Secretary made his presentation here, he stated 
there were three possible courses of action which the Army might be 
forced to take. As a result, the section 5 committee is to be convened 
next week and the problem posed to them, and it will go into study at 
that time. I doubt if it would be possible for us to furnish at this 
time a specific answer to your question. 


LOSS OF CAPABILITIES DUE TO STRENGTH REDUCTION 


Mr. Sixes. What activities or what capabilities would the Reserve 
lose as a result of reduction from 300,000 to 270,000? 

General Warren. I personally feel that our readiness posture will 
be reduced. At the present time our units are those which have been 
designated to expand and fill out the active establishment upon mo- 
bilization. These units have been designated as having a requirement 
upon mobilization. 

There is a level of diminishing return, as the chairman will recog- 
nize, in a training organization. Trainers believe that a minimum 
strength is required for training purposes in order to retain readiness 
efficiency, and that anything less than that is not acceptable. If we 
reduce to 270,000 and have to reduce authorized strength percentages 
below what we have now, I personally think it will adversely affect 
our readiness posture. 

On the other hand, if we have to eliminate units, they will not exist 
at all to support the active establishment. 


LEVEL OF DECISION 


Mr. Srxes. At what level was the cut in strength of the Reserve 
from 300,000 to 270,000 directed? Was it at the level of the Secretary 
of the Army or the Secretary of Defense ? 

General Warren. Department of Defense. 

Mr. Srxes. Department of Defense? 

General WARREN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Did the Department of the Army protest this reduction! 

General Warren. Yes,sir. The Department of the Army requested 
a 300,000 strength. 


STUDY OF RESERVE COMPONENTS 


Mr. Stxes. What impact do you anticipate from the overall study 
of Reserve components directed by the President ? 

General Warren. I am not acquainted with the details of the di- 
rective. 

Mr. Srxes. In what way is the Reserve affected by the study? Is 
the Reserve participating in the study or is it something aside and 
apart from the Reserve ? 

General Warren. No, sir. As far as I know, we have seen no papers 
on that study. 

General Scurwr. I would like to address myself to that off the 
record. 
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(Discussion off the record. ) 

General Scuzwe. A Joint Chiefs of Staff paper reached the De- 
partment of the Army DCS-OPS last evening wherein the roles and 
missions of the Reserves and particularly of the Army Reserves are 
being reviewed. General Warren’s shop, as well as ACSRC, will be 
called upon to comment upon the paper. 


ADDITIONAL COST OF 300,000 STRENGTH 


Mr. Stxes. I would like to have the total additional cost required 
to continue the strength of the Reserves at 300,000. 

General Warren. RPA funds would be $35 million. In addition 
to that, there are active Army fund requirements. 

Mr. Srxes. I would like for you to make available to me the cost 
by budget category. Possibly you will have to submit it. I want the 
entire additional cost of maintaining the strength of the Reserve at 
300,000. 

General Warren. We will put that in the record, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Million 
Meeerve eee. Avie) io a ced eniline $35. 0 
Operation and maintenance, Army: 
BCTEVG BOE Ciao oo ain nnn Sank ctceietnctattecbmtmasbe 15.7 
Arimay TIOGGIVG CONG 25a on kt Sa nk Sk cn cca ee catidicadeewes 2. 4 
so oe ea i ea Pl hk Ci ahaa 18.1 
Procurement of equipment and missiles... 2. no ke eee nne 8.0 
OURS COME ce bo en a ee ached 61.1 


PROPOSED STRENGTH REDUCTION 


Mr. Stxes. What actions would you take to achieve an end strength 
of 300,000 at the end of fiscal 1961 if the Congress were to so direct? 

General Warren. Just continue what we are doing now, because 
we have 300,000 at the present time. Just keep up our present ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. Sixes. I presume this would cause much less difficulty than to 
attempt to phase down to 270,000, with the accompanying disloca- 
tions of people and units. 

General Warren. It would be a great deal less difficult. We would 
desire it a lot more. 

Mr. Srxrs. What effect do you anticipate such a reduction would 
have on the morale of the Reserve ? 

General Warren. It would have a tremendously adverse effect on 
the morale. We just went through one complete reorganization, which 
after extensive explanation was accepted and recognized as being 
necessary and expedient. However, that did not reduce the strength. 


RESERVE TRAINING 
Mr. Srxes. I would like you to outline for us the type of training 


the Reserves now receive. 
(The information requested follows :) 
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Srx-MonTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


All newly enlisted male personnel undergo basic combat training (BCT) as 
outlined in ATP 21-114 upon entry into 6 months’ active duty for training as 
follows: 

(a) Phase I (8 weeks), basic combat training. This is the initial phase of 
training and is the same as the Active Army training. 

(b) Phase II (6-14 weeks), advanced individual training. This training 
provides potential military occupational qualification. 

(c) Phase III (0-8 weeks), basic unit training or applicatory training. This 
training provides practical experience in the military occupational specialty 
for which trained during phase II above. The military occupational specialty 
is in one of the three specialties recommended by the unit commander. 










































RESERVE TRAINING 


The Commanding General, U.S. Continental Army Command, has directed the 
following training objectives: 

(a) To conduct realistic, effective, and appropriate training for all USAR 
TOR, TD, and training units, USAR schools, and individuals. 

(b) To prepare, by progressive selection and training, officers qualified to as- 
sume command and staff responsibilities at all echelons. 

(c) To afford qualified marksmen an opportunity to maintain and improve 
proficiency in marksmanship and to participate in authorized marksmanship 
competitions. 

(qd) To take the measures necessary, and within available resources, to in- 
sure that Army Reserve units become self-sufficient within the shortest possible 
time. 

Reserve training consists of Reserve duty (or home station) training and 
annual active duty for training. All training is conducted in accordance with 
Active Army policies and standards. Active Army advisory personnel are 
present at all Reserve duty training assemblies; at annual active duty for train- 
ing periods, active Army inspection teams grade every unit to determine train- 
ing progress and proficiency. The annual active duty for training period is 
the climax of the training year and provides each unit the opportunity to 
demonstrate what has been learned and to accomplish that training which 
cannot be taken at home station. 

Reservists who are not members of troop program units maintain their pro- 
ficiency primarily by attendance at USAR schools, Active Army service schools, 
enrollment in appropriate extension courses, and by short tours of active duty. 
Reservists are supervised and rated or graded in all these activities. 

All Reserve training utilizes the same Army training programs, texts, and 
training aids as the Active Army, to insure uniformity in training. 


« 


EQUIPMENT AND WEAPONS 





Mr. Srxes. To what extent are the reservists equipped with modern 
weapons and equipment? By modern, I do not mean warmed over 
World War II. I mean modern equipment, new tanks, M—60’s new 
rifles, M—14’s. Do you have any of that equipment? 

General Warren. No, sir; that is our weakest area. 

Mr. Stxes. When do you anticipate new equipment ? 

General Warren. We must recognize first that the active establish- 
ment must be equipped with such materiel before we can anticipate 
getting any of it. I believe—and if I am not correct, we will put it 
in the record—I believe we are scheduled to receive some in 1962. 

Mr. Sixes. Some what? 

General Warren. Some modern equipment. We are now lackin 
in modern communications equipment, HONEST JOHN rockets, an 
similar modern weapons that you refer to. However, if they gave 
them to us, we could not take care of any large quantity right now. 
We do not have the facilities or the technicians. 
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MAINTENANCE CAPABILITY 


Mr. Sixes. That has been one of your big problems, having the 
facilities for storage and maintenance and the technicians to properly 
care for equipment. What is the situation in the Reserve in that par- 
ticular field? Is it getting better ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. If I may go back to the last question, 
I had one more point to bring out. 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

General Warren. Although we are not getting this equipment 
issued to us, we do have the facilities and the means available to get 
training with such equipment at camp during the summertime; and, 
also, officers and enlisted men who attend branch schools get to use 
the equipment at school. 

Mr. Stxes. Do the reservists use modern equipment at those schools 
and at camp ? 

General Warren. Yes,sir. Your next question had to do with unit 
technicians. 

Mr. Stxes. The facilities for storage and the technicians for main- 
tenance. 

General Warren. With respect to the unit technicians, the active 
establishment has given us an increase for fiscal year 1960. It is 
doing all it can to increase the number. We feel we need about 5,200 
technicians. Last year we had an authorization of 2,600. For fiscal 
year 1961 we have funds for an authorized strength of 3,300. We 
do not have that many on board at the present time, but the Army 
is trying to recruit them for us. We are making some progress in 
that field. 

We are getting ahead in the Reserve center field also. In fiscal 
year 1959 we contracted for 86 USAR centers. In this year’s budget, 
fiscal year 1961, we have been greatly reduced and will have to cut 
down the program to about 35. This will delay completion of the 
program. 

Mr. Stxzs. In view of what you have told me, do you believe the Re- 
serves could immediately support the Regular forces in event of an 
emergency ? 

General Warren. Those that are required to do so, yes, sir. Ac- 
tually, the three priorities to which I previously referred are within 
one priority because all of our Ready Reserve is required for the 
mobilization of the Active Establishment. While we have three 
priorities, I think the committee recognizes that the Active Establish- 
ment could not absorb all of them immediately. It would not im- 
mediately need all units and personnel and does not have the facili- 
ties to take care of them. 

We are phased in over a short period of time. As a matter of his- 
tory, in 1946 when the Reserve was reorganized immediately after 
World War II, we had only officer-type units. We were then rated 
M plus 12 months. In about 1952 the Army—recognizing that time 
was essential and that we were beginning to get enlisted personnel in 
our units—rated us M plus9 months. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 

Mr. Srxes. What is the status of the reorganization of the Army 
Reserve in accordance with the pentomic concept ? 
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General Warren. It is virtually complete. 
Mr, Srxes. Will the reduction in strength which is proposed during 
fiscal 1961 have any effect on that reorganization ? 

General Warren. The reorganization of the Army Reserve is virtu- 
ally complete. Therefore, the proposed fiscal year 1961 strength re- 
duction would have no effect upon the reorganization that was just 
completed. However, it is quite possible that reduction to a 270,000 
strength by end of fiscal year 1961 will introduce the necessity for 
another reorganization of the Army Reserve and the elimination of 
additionai units. 

SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. What is the status of the 6-month-trainee program in 
connection with the Reserve program ? 

General Warren. With the passage of the Reserve Forces Act of 
1955, which authorized the 6-month program, the Army Reserve en- 
tered a new era. The enlisted drill pay strength of the USAR on 
June 30, 1955, was 98.487, with many men who had not been on active 
duty. On November 30, 1959, the enlisted assigned strength was 
251,254, an increase of approximately 150 percent. Since April 1, 
1957, every man enlisted in the USAR is required to take 6 months’ 
active duty for training. 

As of November 30, 1959, 130,363 USAR personnel had completed 
this training, and an additional 15,220 were in training. At the end 
of the first quarter of this fiscal year, 46 percent of our enlisted per- 
sonnel were those who had completed the 6-month program. 

With this number of personnel who have completed basic and ad- 
vanced individual training, plus approximately 74,000 personnel who 
have recently completed 2 years’ active duty, USAR units are now 
able to conduct basic unit training rather than spending the majority 
of their training time in individual training. 

This advance in training has resulted in reduction in postmobiliza- 
tion training required and portends greater reductions in the near 
future, primarily as the result of the 6-month program. 

Mr. Srxes. How many trainees do you plan for fiscal 1960? 

General Warren. The Congress provided funds for a 44,000 fiscal 
year 1960 enlisted input program. The program presently approved 
by the Department of Defense and reflected in the “Fiscal year 1960” 
column of the fiscal year 1961 President’s budget is for an input of 
35,800. Analysis of the strength is currently being made to deter- 
mine the increase required in order to sustain the 300,000 strength 
for the last 6 months of fiscal year 1960. 

Mr. Sixes. What do you propose for fiscal 1961 ? 

General Warren. The fiscal year 1961 President’s budget provides 
for an enlisted 6-month training input of 20,000. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you convinced the 6-month trainee program 18 
sound and should be continued ? 

General Warren. The 6-month program consists, in general, of 8 
weeks basic combat training, 8 weeks advanced individual training 
in a specialized MOS, and 8 weeks of basic unit training. There are 
variations of the last two portions since many of the specialties require 
longer periods of individual training or formal schooling. 
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When an individual enlists in a Reserve unit, it is for a specific 
vacancy in that unit. When he enters 6 months’ training, his unit 
commander recommends that he be trained in one of three MOS’s, in 
priority. Experience since this system was placed in effect shows 
that 88 percent are trained in the first recommended MOS, and 99 
percent in one of the three MOS’s originally recommended. 

Thus, the individual, after completing basic training, receives spe- 
cialized training for a specific position in his Reserve unit, followed, 
in a majority of cases, by a period of working in this specialty with 
an active Army unit. When he returns to his unit, he has received 
sufficient formal and applicatory training to fit him into his organi- 
zation, and to enable him to continue unit training. 

The Department of the Army considers that the 6-month program is 
sound; it constitutes our greatest source of trained personnel with a 
long period of obligation, and is a major factor in reducing post- 
mobilization training. It should be noted that with lower induction 
rates since late 1957, fewer obligated veterans will be available in the 
future, and the 6-month trainee will be the major source of personnel 
to maintain our Reserve strength. 

The price we pay for this trained Reserve force is small compared 
to the price required to maintain the same state of readiness with 
Active Forces alone. 

Mr. Sixes. Why is the presently approved input only 35,800, where- 
as, Congress provided funds for an input of 44,000? 

Mr. Perntat. The strength that is approved determines the magni- 
tude of the required program for enlistment and input into 6-month 
training. 

Basis of the Department of Defense program approval of 39,800 en- 
listments and 35,800 input to 6-month training is the judgment of 
that office that such program has thus far appeared adequate to sustain 
a 300,000 strength. 

To date, the Army has felt that a 48,000 enlistment and 44,000 in- 
put to training program, for which funds were provided by the Con- 
gress, was necessary to insure maintenance of the 300,000 strength 
for fiseal 1960. Approval of such program has been requested by the 
Army at various times during the first half of fiscal year 1960. 

Department of Defense has felt that an enlistment of 39,800 and 
input to training of 35,800 would suffice to maintain the 300,000 
strength, and that such could be accomplished by assignment to units 
of a larger number of prior service personnel, together with a reduc- 
tion of losses. 

A complete review of the strength situation is currently being con- 
ducted with the objective of again requesting an increase in the en- 
listed 6-month training program to whatever level is indicated as 
necessary to sustain the 300,000 strength. 

Using past experience and knowledge of future expectation and 
probability, the enlisted procurement. program is developed by esti- 
mating the number of gains that may be expected from sources other 
than enlistment for 6-month training, and the number of losses that 
are expected to materialize. The resulting number of gains required 
to offset losses is made up by enlistments for 6-month training. This 
balancing number becomes the enlisted 6-month training requirement. 
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Fiscal year 1958 and fiscal year 1959 actual gains and losses, and the 
fiscal year 1960 enlisted gains and loss program approved by DOD 
and under which the Army has operated to date is as follows: 


{In thousands} 











| 
| Actual, Actual, Approved 
fiscal year fiscal year program, 
1958 1959 fiscal year 
1960 
a ining ctinetapeenaaietemectietngemancanetini _ -|--—-—~ = oan sirname 
RO eo ct Picasa taeteteribaneie seid 105. 4 116.0 114.6 
| - — —— eS onomanishsicienethial 
Enlistments (see note 1 below) ....----.--------- athemiennil | 26.1 19.5 | 39.8 
2-year obligors (see note 2 below).............-.-...-.-...- 50.3 | 66.7 48.9 
Veteran nonobligors sidcian Dateien ta eesbeaitectede ssi ch scene anbindngtibidsiemaalart 27.1 17.6 14.2 
Co ee ee sc ealeeeemeueenl 1.9 | 12,2 11.7 
i a ile catia 83.6 90.3 127.8 
| --_-_-—— ————$_$_—__ } —______ 
To active duty__. Dich oe pcbace thts Shien tocded 4.7 R71 3.7 
ETS. Ja acini selieaal cna tan eh orgs io sn adm ge nee 2.6 2. 0 3.0 
Reassignment losses total: | | 
Normal attrition_- handling in tabainbedis damian | 61.9 57.1 58.3 
et Os aa cnugadanaeeence cibie ; 3 13.1 
2-vear obligors ‘ :cevdcaieewadabsudarnbouas | . | 30.6 
Reorganizational._. ick arneiecee ta cabimniaanaraes 10.6 3.0 
Other losses___---- s Sa as hee eae seas 14. 4 | 16.1 16.1 
Note 1. Input to 6-month training Driciicsbated aibaig igo ge (45. 3)| (27. 2)| (35.8 
Note 2. 2-year obligors released from Army Ae iecetetarecie ck (104. 0) (163. 7)} (98.5) | 








ROTC 


Mr. Sixes. Please tell the committee whether the junior ROTC pro- 
gram continues to play a necessary part in the current training pro 
gram, «and why. 

General Warren. The junior ROTC is a necessary part of the 
training program as it provides the following: 

(a) Lays the foundation of intelligent citizenship and provides 
basic military training of benefit and value to the student and the 
military service if he becomes a member thereof. 

(5) Serves to inculeate and develop in the student ideals of pa 
triotism, sacrifice, and service to our country which can come to him 
in no other way. 

(c) Motivational value of attracting high school students to service 
in the Army as officers or enlisted men. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you see a continuing need for the ROTC program 
itself? Why? ! 

General Warren. The senior division ROTC program is essential 
in order to produce sufficient qualified officers to meet the established 
requirement of 14,000 officers annually. 

The Active Army has a requirement for 7,500 ROTC officers for 
fiscal year 1961. The Reserve components have a requirement for 
6,500 ROTC for this same period. The Army ROTC program wil 
produce about 12,000 officers in partial fulfillment of the above 
requirements, 

It should be stressed that the Army relies on the ROTC prograi 
for the majority of its yearly Regular officer requirement. Last veal 
the Army ROTC program more than doubled the West Point Regt: 
lar Army officer production. We in the Department know that the 
ROTC program produces outstanding officers, requiring a minimutl 
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of further training for them to be fully productive, and at a minimum 
cost. 

Mr. Srxes. What would be the effect on procurement of officers if 
ROTC at land-grant colleges were to be changed to a voluntary 
basis ¢ 

General Warren. The land-grant colleges provide the bulwark of 
the “compulsory” ROTC system. However, these colleges do not com- 
prise the entire “compulsory” ROTC program—nor do they even 
represent the majority membership in the “compulsory” program. 
Of the 233 colleges 1 in the senior division ROTC program 154 colleges 
have chosen a “compulsory” basic ROTC system; only 61 of these 
institutions are land-grant colleges. Thus, 60 percent of the “com- 
pulsory” program has been selected by the free choice of the institu- 
tions in the ROTC program, Should the land-grant colleges abandon 
the “compulsory” ROTC program, it is to be : assumed the other col- 
leges would follow the trend. 

‘Completion of the basic ROTC course is a prerequisite to the ad- 
vanced course and obtaining a commission in the Army of the United 
States. In order for the Army to obtain its qualitative and quantita- 
tive peacetime annual requirement of 14,000 commisioned officers, 
it is essential to insure an input to the program far in excess of this 
number. A “compulsory” basic course provides motivation and a 
broad selection base from which the best qualified applicants can be 
chosen for advanced training to qualify the student for commission- 
ing inthe Army. 

The 79 colleges maintaining an “elective”? ROTC program enroll 
20.4 percent of their eligible male students in the ROTC program, as 
opposed to 46.5 percent participation at “compulsory” institutions. 
A reduction to the established “elective” program participation rate 
of 20.4 percent by the “compulsory” schools would fall far short of 
the Army’s annual requirement for commissioned officers. 

Experience with the program has shown conclusively that count- 
less young men who were originally adverse to the idea of military 
have learned that their prejudices were unfounded. Many students, 
motivated solely by participation in “compulsory” basic ROTC, have 
continued on to the advance course and commissions in the Army. 
These students have found their ROTC instruction an enriching and 
rewarding part of their college education. 

While we have discussed the dire results of abandonment of the 
“compulsory” program, it would be a serious mistake to regard the 
ROTC program merely as one designed to produce a certain . number 
of officers. The incalculable loss of the inculeation and development 
of the students’ ideals of patriotism, sacrifice, and service to our coun- 
try would be enormous. The ROTC program, demonstrated to have 
reached its best application through a “compulsory” basic program, 


remains the only source of this essenti: al training in our higher educa- 
tion system. 


REASONS FOR DIFFERENCES IN STRENGTH 
Mr. Srxes. Why are some of your units at 78 percent of T.O. & E. 


streneth and others at 53 percent and others at still different degrees 
of strength ? 
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General Warren. Units of the Army Reserve troop basis are 
grouped into there priorities, in accordance with initial mobilization 
requirements in support of planned deployment schedules. 

Units in priority I, or the first Army Reserve units of the strategic 
Reserve, have an initial reinforcement mission for existing Army 
forces, in the event of mobilization. These units have an average 
objective strength of 78 percent of full T.O. & E. strength, and receive 
priority consideration in the assignment of personnel and equipment. 
Some of our Army Reserve divisions (training), to expand the mobili- 
zation base, are in priority I, and have a mission of establishing mobi- 
lization training bases at the outset of an emergency. 

Priority II units also are authorized an average objective strength 
of 78 percent of full T.O, & E. strength. These units have a mission 
of early mobilization in support of strategic Army forces, primarily 
the six early divisions of the Army National Guard. Again, some of 
our Army Reserve divisions (training) are in this priority and have 
the same mission as those in priority I. 

The remainder of units included in the Army Reserve troop basis 
are placed in priority ITI, with a lower objective strength level (gen- 
erally at 53 percent of full T.O. & E. strength). The 10 combat in- 
fantry divisions of the Army Reserve are included within this priority 
and are authorized an objective strength of from 52 to 60 percent of 
full strength. Units in priority III are required for the subsequent 
steps of a phased mobilization. All of these 4,353 company-size units 
contained in the Army Reserve troop structure are required to meet the 
early phases of a planned mobilization. 

Some smaller units, in all three priorities, are authorized manning 
levels at 100 percent of full strength. In all instances, manning levels 
reflect the minimum strength required to conduct effective training, 
with preferential treatment in the assigning of personnel and issuance 
of equipment being given to those units required for the initial phases 
of a mobilization. 

CODE OF CONDUCT 


Mr. Srxes. General Warren, I have been seriously concerned with 
the lack of.knowledge of many of our people in and out of the services 
of basic facts about America and Americanism and freedom. I know 
that there is a limited program of indoctrination in the Army which 
was instituted following the events in Korea when so many of our 
people yielded to brainwashing. Is there such a program in the 
Reserves ? 

General Warren. The code of conduct, sir, and the matters you 
referred to would be given primarily during the 6-month active duty 
for training. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you not consider this important enough that it should 
have followup and that periodic training should be assigned on this 
subject rather than to depend on this onceover-lightly one-period 
treatment they get on the code of conduct ? 

General WarREN. Yes, sir. 

Colonel Stott. The code of conduct is given during the basic train- 
ing. It is followed up at armory training for those individuals in 
troop units. In addition, each individual or the majority of indi- 
viduals are checked annually by the inspectors general who inspect 
those units from the U.S. Army corps who supervise the units. 
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Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Colonel. Will you outline in more detail 
exactly what is done, exactly what this training is, and exactly what 
the followup is. Do that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Army Regulations 350-30 provide guidance for the indoctrination and training 
in code of conduct. Each RFA trainee during his 6 months’ active duty for 
training is given a thorough indoctrination in the code of conduct so that he 
has a full understanding of the code, its purpose and meaning. This training 
develops the moral fiber and religious motivation of the trainee to fortify him 
with the weapons of faith and courage. This training is continuous throughout 
the reservist’s military career. This instruction will become such a part of his 
training that he will recall its general provisions immediately. 

Copies of the code with supporting instructional guidance are permanently 
posted in a conspicuous place by each Reserve component unit. A wallet-size 
card is issued to each member of the Active Army and the Reserve components 
for his personal retention. 

The Commanding General, U.S. Continental Army Command, has directed 
through training memoranda that all personnel will be thoroughly indoctri- 
nated in the features of the code of conduct as prescribed by Executive Order 
10631, August 17, 1955, and contained in AR 350-30. “Commanders will insure 
that close correlation is made between code of conduct training and their respec- 
tive character guidance and troop information programs and survival, evasion, 
and escape training. To the extent practicable, the concepts embodied in the 
code should be stressed and practiced in all tactical training.” 

The annual active duty for training periods contain refresher training on the 


subject of code of conduct. The field training exercises, by practical application, 
stress the concepts embodied in the code of conduct and the techniques of sur- 


vival, evasion, and escape. 

The inspector general has as one of his special subjects the code of conduct 
to insure that all individuals are thoroughly familiar and indoctrinated with the 
code; unit training incorporates the concepts throughout the training program. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Andrews? 

Mr. AnprEws. No questions. 

Mr. Stxes. Mr. Riley? 


EQUIPMENT AND MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Ritey. General, would it not pose a considerable number of 
problems on you if your Ready Reserve were phased into a unit of the 
professional Army and the professional Army had modern weapons 
and you did not have modern weapons ¢ 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rirey. It would be a matter of confusion and there would be 
many problems ? 

General Warren. At this immediate time, I would say yes 

Mr. Ritey. You would have to be sure they were phased with a unit 
of the Regular Army that had similar weapons if your were to utilize 
your Reserves and the weapons they had. 

General Warren. Maybe I misunderstood you. I thought you 
meant if they were phseoa into the active establishment our men 
would not be familiar with the equipment. 

Mr, Ritey. They would not have it. 

Genera] Warren. That is right. 

Mr. Ritey. I think you told us your men were trained in the sum- 
mer camps with the modern weapons but they do not have them. 

General Warren. Only a very limited amount. 

Mr. Rizey. If you were called into active service and did not 
have the equipment and the Regular Establishment did have it, you 
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would have a state of confusion because each unit would have dif- 
ferent types of weapons. 

General Warren. That would require additional postmobilization 
training time for the Reserves, which we are trying to reduce. 

Mr. Rizey. That is what occurred to me, that you would have 4 
delay there in getting ready for combat or an emergency. 

General Warren. That is right. On the other hand, many of our 
units are support units and they could go immediately to support the 
active establishment. 

Mr. Ritry. Your combat units would not be worth much to you 
for a while. 

General Warren. It would involve some problems. 

Mr. Ritey. Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Flood. 

Mr. Froop. Of course, what I am concerned about in all this Re 
serve and guard business is the old business of cannibalizing every- 
thing you can get your hands on regardless of all these fine words and 
all this great job we are all trying to do. You will never convince 
me that the minute the pistol goes off you will not grab everything 
that is not nailed down and throw it with the first outfits you are 
shoving off with. Do not kid ourselves. The first time I remember 
this happened was in the War of 1812 and it has been going on ever 
since. 

General Warren. We will have to accept what we have. 

Mr. Froop. After saying all these pretty things, let us see where 
we are. I am especially proud of this Reserve and guard in the dis- 
trict where I come from because they are all red hot up there. We 
have had a lot of your people up there for parades and whatnot. 
In that neck of the woods the guard and Reserves are really some 
punkins. All your people are terrific. You fellows were the begin- 
ners and now you are famous around there. 

I am interested in Mr. Riley’s concern about the hardware you are 
sending into these places. Every time I go to these places they all 
stand up and swear on the Book that they are satisfied with the hard- 
ware and everything is fine and isn’t it great? Compared to what 
it used to be, yes, but I do not think so. I know the Army is having 
a tough time getting its own hardware. We try to give them money 
to refurbish them and then the Bureau of the Budget and the Presi- 
dent will not let the Army do it. So I do not know what we have 
to do about this. 

That being the case, that makes it tougher for the next guy down 
the line. Will you tell us, generally speaking—we are your friends, 
you do not have to polish any apples with us—what about this hard- 
ware business? What do you think ? 

General Warren. Everything you say, sir, I heartily agree with, 
with the exception of the statement about the President and the Bu- 
reau of the Budget. I cannot comment on that. I concur in your 
statements regarding military capability and what we would like 
to have. 

Mr. Froop. This officer is smarter than I thought he was. He 
picked that one up pretty fast. 

General Warren. I think the Active Army is doing all it can, with- 
in its capabilities, to give us modern equipment. They are very 
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limited themselves, as you brought out. Both the Active Army and 
the Reserve naturally desire the most modern- type equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. How long have you been in this jo 

General Warren. This particular one ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General Warren. About 4 months. 

Mr. Fioop. You have been mixed up with this Reserve outfit be- 
fore? 

General Warren. Yes. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you been around to these armories ? 

General WARREN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Regularly ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fitoop. What do you think ? 

General Warren. I commanded a Reserve division for 11 years. 

Mr. Frioop. What do you think now, this morning? What about 
this hardware ? 

General WarrEN. We need it. 

Mr. Fxoop. If it is the best they are getting, what degree is it? 
Is it any good for anything ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir; it is good for some things. 

Mr. Froop. What war? 

General Warren. Well, it is all according to what type of war we 
would be fighting, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Let us talk about limited war, whatever that is, what- 
ever you think it is or whatever I think it is. What about that kind 
of a show? 

General Warren. I think some of it would be acceptable for that. 


MOBILIZATION 


Mr. Fioop. I see your three priorities of mobilization. In view of 
what you and I know, you have no idea of taking your Reserve division 
and sending it to camp and reequipping and retraining it and sending 
it into the line as a combat division in the III Corps on X continent, 
do you? 

General Warren. When, may I ask? 

Mr. Frioop. How soon after the call? I was going to ask you that. 
If you intend to do that, I hope that is what you intend, I am sure 
it is what the book says, it is what you would like to do. How long 
would it take you to take a good—not average, not the poorest—your 
best, Reserve division, without naming it, put it in the line, how many 
months? 

General Warren. First, it would depend entirely upon how quickly 
we could get the modern equipment. 

Mr. Fioop. That isnot your problem. That is the hardware people. 
You got all you need. How long would it take you to put these fellows 
in the line? 

General Warren. M plus 19 to 20 weeks. 

Mr. Froop. Weeks? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Froop. You do not want to add 10 weeks? 

General Warren. If we had the time. I’m sure we would like to, 
but we believe we would have them ready in that time, sir. 
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Mr. Fioop. My division is the 28th, Pennsylvania, one of the best 
you have; the guard. This is a hot guard outfit, the 28th. 

General, could they put that on the line in 5 months, the hot 28th? 
You know it better than I. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; I would say we are prepared. 

Mr. Fioop. That I believe. I think you could put the 28th into the 
line in 5months. You want to tell me you are going to take a Reserve 
outfit and put it in the line, as good and as hot as the 28th Division, 
the best we have? 

General Warren. We have some Reserve divisions that will compare 
very favorably with National Guard divisions. 

Mr. Frioop. That is the end of that argument. 


NONPAY STATUS TRAINING UNITS 


Do we have many of these outfits who are in nonpay status drilling 
for the purpose of getting that retirement business in? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Are there many of those throughout the country ‘ 

General Warren. Yes, sir. I would have to furnish the exact 
number. 

Mr. Fioop. I do not care about the exact number, but there are a 
lot of them / 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Have you ever visited any of them / 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. What do they look like? 

General Warren. They are doing, in many respects, just as effective 
work as paid units. 

Mr. Fioop. The big squawk from all Reserve components has been 
this. When Pop Scrivener from Kansas used to sit there where Mr. 
Ford is, he used to ery bloody murder about Reserve outfits going no 
place, not knowing where to go, standing around drinking c offee, th: at 
it was a joke, a sh: ame, a disgrace, a laugh. 

General Warren. How long ago was it? 

Mr. Fioop. Not too long ago. Pop was your friend. I am not 
kidding. He was telling the truth. I have talked to a million of 
these men. 

General Warren. I think that generally has been overcome, if it 
existed to any degree at all previously. 

Mr. Froop. It did, let me promise you. If you do not know it, you 
astound me. Well, where are we now? I want to help you. If you 
have a problem, tell me. What about this scuttlebutt? What about 
these squawks? These are good fellows, not going any place, they 
feel. They feel they are wasting time. These are officers I am 
talking about, not the other cadres. 

General Warren. We have not had any complaints to that effect, 
sir, or that go to any such problem. 

Mr. Froop. Do not let those stars get in your eyes, General. You 
have heard these stories, have you not? I have not heard it lately 
either, but am I missing something? I have big ears. 

General Warren. So far as I know, that does not exist, sir. 
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TRAINING FACILITIES 


Mr. Fioop. Are you having trouble getting money from the con- 
struction people or parking areas around these Reserve armories? I 
do not have this trouble myself, but I hear this around town. At this 
party Friday night I get a lot of this from all over the country. They 
cannot get parking areas even for their own hardware and for the 
training people’s private cars. There are a lot of physical problems. 
Is that going on ? 

General Warren. You are referring to construction of centers ? 

Mr. Fioop. Yes. 

General WarrEN. Yes, sir. In certain areas land costs more than in 
others, building costs are higher. We are limited in the amount that 
can be spent for each type unit, so that sometimes we have to construct 
the building without any additions such as hard stands, parking lots, 
fences to protect property, and many of our new centers are not 
completed in that respect. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you encourage the women, the mothers, girl friends, 
and wives in these outfits to have auxiliaries and get around and fix up 
lounges? Do you frown on this or do you urge this? Do you get 
behind it or is this a matter of letting the local CO handle it and to 
hell with it ? 

General Warren. This is generally the local commander’s responsi- 
bility and they encourage it. We do not have any national program so 
far as I know. 

Mr. Fioop. Why not? 

General Warren. We have to this extent. We buy the dayroom 
equipment. That is furnished for the centers. 

Mr. Fioop. Do you have somebody looking at this once in a while? 
I have been impressed by what I have seen wherever it has been. I 
wonder why you fellow upstairs, topside, would not say that this is 
good, we like this, you get a couple of ribbons for this. 

General Warren. We encourage it. 

Mr. Fitoop. Not with dough, I know. 

General Warren. It is the local commander's responsibility. 

Mr. Froop. You do not think there should be something from your 
shop in the form of a directive or suggestion or approval or commen- 
dation, or something ? 

General Warren. We do have writeups in our magazine. 

Mr. Froop. I mean from your shop. 

General Warren. It comes from our shop. We publish “The Re- 
servist,” which goes out monthly. 

Mr. Fioop. I know, but if the boss said, “I like this,” you would be 
surprised how these “bird” colonels fall all over themselves. Things 
blossom all over the place. 

General WarRREN. Since I have been in office I have not done it. 

Mr. Froop. Think it over, will you? I do not know whether it is 
right or wrong for you to do that, but if it is good I wish you would 
have somebody look at it. 

General Warren. I will certainly consider it. 

Mr. Froop. It impresses an awful lot of people around town. We 
have now made the Reserves respectable. The National Guard, they 
were always, they were the hometown boys, never had any problem. 
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But the Reserves were always the forgotten man off in the corner for 
years and years until since World War ITI now they are accepted in 
most communities just like the pride of the hometown guard company. 
It isa great thing. I watched it grow. That has been developed in 
the guard through the tradition of public acceptance and these wom- 
en’s organizations within their outfits. It is great stuff. I think the 
Reserves are missing a good hometown angle here. 

Are you having much trouble with local politicians and Congress- 
men and Senators and mothers and employers and everybody else to 
have these fellows try and beat the rap on this 6-month tour after they 
get out into your outfits not wanting to serve, or are you developing 
any serious problems? 

General Warren. No, sir, very little of that. 

Mr. Fioop. Just the average goldbrick? 

General Warren. I would say it is even below the average 
goldbrick. 

Mr. Froop. It is? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. I am glad to hear that. T am surprised to hear that. 
Are you not surprised ? 


Mr. Foon. It is very interesting, very encouraging. Thank you 
very much. 
Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 


STATUS OF FUNDS 


Mr. Forn. General Warren, last year the Congress provided $231,- 
700,000 for the Army Reserves in the personnel account, of which 
$29,700,000 was to be used only to meet the increased expenses neces- 
sary to maintain the Army Reserve at the strength provided for in 
this act. How much has been allocated of the $231,700,000 ? 

Mr. Perurat. Sir, at the present time $218 million has been appor- 
tioned. 

Mr. Forp. How much has been expended ? 

Mr. Psrutan. Direct obligations for December 31 were $118,788,000. 

Mr. Forp. How much expended ? 

Mr. Perna. That was the obligation. The expenditure is lower 
than that. We have expended in fiseal 1960 from fiscal 1960 funds 
3.0 percent of the $119.0 million obligated. That would be about 
$99.6 million expended. That is the rate of expenditure versus obli- 
gation in this program. 

Mr. Forp. What do you anticipate will be the obligation picture at 
the end of the fiscal year in this account ? 

Mr. Perntau. Of course, that will depend upon whether it becomes 
necessary for us to request an increase in the 35,800 input to support 
the 300,000 strength for the remaining months of the year. If it does 
become necessary, then probably 99 percent of the $231.7 million would 
be obligated. If we are able to get along on the 35,800 and still sustain 
the streneth, then we would end the year with $6 million or $7 million 
unobligated. That would be my guess now. .That is, if we stay with 
the 35.800. 

Mr. Forp. In other words, to maintain 300,000 it is presently pro- 
gramed that you would have 35,800 in the 6-month training program 
in fiscal 1960. 
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Mr. Perutau. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. If that program does continue without change, you 
would probably have about $6 million in savings out of this account 
in fiscal 1960? 

Mr. Peruran. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. That amount, whatever it is, would lapse at the end of 
the fiscal year, of course. 

Mr. Perutau. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. If you have to go to a higher figure than 35,800 to main- 
tain this 300,000 troop strength, what would be your obligation 
picture ¢ 

Mr. Perutat. I would imagine that we would be about 99 percent 
obligated, which would leave us about $2 or $3 million unobligated at 
the end of the year. 

Mr. Forp. Have you, with the funds made available by the Con- 
gress and with the program you know about as far as the Defense 
Department is concerned, been able to maintain the program that 
we have embarked on of 800,000 ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir; slightly above it at the present time. 
That is why Mr, Pethtal prefaced his remarks by saying, “If we 
have to go above the 35,800.” We do not know if we have to yet. 

Mr. Forp. Actually, with the money made available you have been 
able to keep strength greater than 300,000. 

General Warren. That is correct, and that is attributed to two 
things, one of which I already referred to. We are required to in- 
clude the 6-month officers and they amount to some 2,900. 

Mr. Forp. Is this the first year that has been done ? 

General WarREN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. What is the amount of money involved in that for a 
fiscal year ? 

General Warren. I was thinking of the strength picture when I 
made my statement. We paid the money before anyway. 

Mr. Forp. You paid it before out of this account but you did not 
use the numbers in coming to your strength ? 

General Warren. That is right. 

Mr, Forp. In your budget justifications, the green sheets, you do 
not show any anticipated unobligated amount for fiscal 1960. 

Mr. Peruta.. This is correct because of the possibility that we will 
need an increase in the 35,800, and the commitment made to the 
Congress by the executive branch on the strength for fiscal 1960, 
The Department of Defense and the Bureau of the Budget elected 
to set up the green sheets so as to show the full amount of money 
still available, which I would construe as indicating their willing- 
hess to consider any justified program for an increase in the 35,800. 
I think it reflects their intention to support the 300,000 strength 
through fiscal 1960. 

General Warren. At this date we cannot tell what our losses will 
be. This is the first year in which we have losses both of 6-month 
people and 2-year obligors. Their obligation expires. This started 
in November and December. We anticipate substantial losses. Until 
the end of February we cannot tell accurately how many 6-month 
Inputs will be required this year. That is the reason for that. 
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Mr. Forp. In other words, the lower input for the 6-month train- 
ing program is not deter mined by the dollars involved but by the 
spaces that will be available in the strength figure. 

General Warren. Yes, the maintenance of the strength. 

Mr. Forp. As I understand the figures Mr. Pethtal gave me, in 
fiscal 1960 that is true. 

General Warren. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That it is not the dollars but it is the available spaces 
in the unit or in the organization that would determine how many 
6-month trainees you will take in fiscal 1960. 

General Warren. That is correct. 

Mr. Perurav. The 6-month training requirement is needed to bal- 
ance the losses. 

General Warren. Spaces in the unit ; that is right. 

Mr. Perutrar. Let me add, the strength in excess of 300,000 in the 
first 6 months appears, from our strength programing, to be necessary 
to balance fairly heavy losses in the Jast 6 months and still give us 
the 300,000 for the year. It does not mean we have done very much 
more in the first 6 months than we expected to do. We had to go over 
300,000 in the first 6 to balance the heavy losses of the last 6 months 
that we had programed. 

Mr. For. Regardless of whether you do or do not go above 35,800, 
the money is available. 

Mr. Perutrau. That is correct. 

Mr. Forp. The element that controls really in fiscal 1960 is the 
railability of spaces. 

Mr, Perntau. That is correct. 


a 


-“ 


PROGRESS OF STRENGTH 


Mr. Forp. Could you show in a chart for the record, starting with 
1950 and running through 1961 fiscal years, the strength of the guard, 
average strength, strength of the Reserve, average strength and per- 
centage trend. I am prompted to ask that because of the statement 
on page 8, which is as follows: 

It is with justifiable pride that we can tell you today that over 98.5 percent 
of the Ready Reserves are well trained soldiers, having had a minimum of 6 
months’ active duty training or 2 years or more of active duty service. 

I think that is a fine record. I think we ought to have for the 
record how this improvement has transpired over a period of the last 
10 vears. 

General Warren. That is attributable to RFA-55 primarily. We 
feel the 6-month trainees and 2-year obligors are entirely essential. 

Mr. Forp. I agree. 

General Warren. Prior to this our readiness was low. 

Mr. Forp. Is there any way you could show in this same chart the 
degree or percentage of hardware that the units have today compared 
with other years? 

General Warren. Yes, sir: we can give you that, but when you say 
“hardware,” and getting back to Mr. Flood’s Ss questions, are you refer- 
ring to modern? We can give you an overall picture of it. 

Mr. Forp. What was modern 5 years ago is not modern today, but 
you had a criterion which I presume was utilized in setting up your 
standards. 
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General Warren. We can do that. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Average midyear strength, average participating strength, and percentage of equipment 





| 
Participating Estimated percentage au- 
thorized equipment 
Fiscal | Ready Standby | Retired a a 
year | Reserve! | Reserve! | Reserve'| Total! 
Percent- | Organi- Individ- | Individ- 
Number ! age zational ual ual equip- 
| weapons | ment 








(2) (?) CO tial ccncut~< | acta -o-|erere-seee|annnnn anne 


——— ——-|— _ 
1950....| _@) 
1961....| 308,472] 128,285] 17,768 {| 680,605 |...-......).---.-..2-}----2 Doasemeekee age tie 
1962....| 300,454 | 155,004] 28,472] 402,080 |..........].-.--.-.--]-----2.-- lawn nepallesyektagie 
| - MR Dy, SO Ry RR ean cinnteeninnncdananscsagihvenvancaplonsmpinicio’ 
1954....| 882,973 | 34,160 | 36,364] 953,497 | 143, 408 WR ots. Sisal eae ec 
1955....| 1,326,411 | 9,648 | 42, 738 | 1,378,797 | 160,976 Pie cxney cinlbcavecendaliei-penhi 
1956....| 1, 755, 335 8,378 | 48,380 | 1,812,093 | 188,853 10. 4 3 20 20 
1957....| 1,462,844 | 391,111 | 53,562 | 1,907,517 | 249, 963 13. 1 3 20 20 
1958... 981,950 | 895,631 | 59,455 | 1,937,036 | 298, 509 15.4 9 45 60 
1959....| 982,150 | 1,111,148 | 65,276 | 2,158,574 | 319,446 14.8 22 72 7! 
1960... 21, 020, 900 |31, 177,100 | 370,500 |?2, 268, 500 | # 328, 000 14.5 30 90 80 
|91, 125,000 | * 73,000 |*2, 246,000 | * 309, 000 13.8 36 100 85 


1961..._|3 1, 048, 000 
| 


1 Source: ‘‘Strength of the Army (U) RCS CSGPA-332.” 
2 Not available. 
3 Estimated. 


Mr. Forp. On page 9 of your statement, General Warren, you say 
in the last full paragraph : 

For the Army Reserve, this estimate provides active duty and Reserve duty 
training for a beginning strength of 300,000 persons (including 18,190 enlisted 
and 3,093 officers in the 6-month training program) and an ending strength of 
270,000 persons (including 9,220 enlisted and 2,090 officers in the 6-month train- 
ing program). 

I do not understand why you have given the alternative there. 

General Warren. The 300,000 will be the beginning strength as of 
July 1, 1960. In that 300,000 will be 18,190 enlisted men who are away 
at training camps taking their 6-month training, and 3,093 officers 
will be doing the same thing. So that for a period of time they will 
not be available to the units. 

By the same token, at the close of business on June 30, 1961, of the 
270,000, 9,220 enlisted men will be away from home station taking 6 
months’ training and 2,090 officers will be doing the same thing. 


STRENGTH LOSSES 


_ Mr. Forp. What about the turnover in your units? Do you have any 
figures which show your turnover within units? 

General Warren. Mr. Pethtal can answer that. 

Mr. Perna. Actual losses in our drill pay strength for 300,000 for 
fiscal 1959 were 90,000. 

Mr. Forp. Ninety thousand out of an average—— 

Mr. Perutau. An average strength for fiscal 1959 of about 295,000, 

Mr. Forp. Ninety thousand out of 295,000 ? 

Mr. Perura. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Minsuat.. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. Minsnauu. How does that compare with previous years, and 
how do you account for that turnover? It seems to be quite large. Is 
it due to morale reasons ? 
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Mr. Perutau. No, sir. Primarily, it is for fiscal 1960 and years after, 
that it becomes pretty large. For fiscal 1960 it is 128,000, compared 
to 90,000 for fiscal 1959. 

Mr. Forp. Out of 300,000? 

Mr. Perurau. Yes, sir. It primarily reflects the 2-year turnover of 
obligors. Of the 50,000 to 60,000 2-year obligors we put into the pro- 
gram each year in mandatory assignment to units, at the end of 2 
years that number turns over and we lose the men. For example, 
beginning with fiscal 1960, which is the first significant loss of these 
people, we will lose about 33,000, our first loss of obligors, those as- 
signed to units up in fiscal 1958. In fiscal 1961 we will have a full 
year’s loss. 

Mr. Forp. What are the prospective figures for fiscal 1961 in this 
area ? 

Mr. Perutau. Fiscal 1961 is 125,000. 

Mr. Forp. Out of a proposed 270,000 ? 

Mr. Perurar. That is right, or 285,000 average. 

Mr. Forp. What is the anticipated turnover in fiscal 1961? 

Mr. Perntar. 125,000. 

Mr. Forp. Almost 50 percent. 

Mr. Perurau. Yes, sir. It is the loss of the obligors with very few 
retentions, very few volunteers to remain active beyond the 2 years. 
Of course we have the first loss in fiscal year 1960, which gets fairly 
heavy in 1961, of the section 262 men, 17 to 1814 years, who reach the 
end of their unit participation at that time. 

Mr. Forp. Are you ever going to reach the point where, with a ceil- 
ing of even 300,000, you are not going to be able to take into active 
units those who are available and who have an obligation ? 

General Warren. I think we will always require them and will al- 
ways require 6-month trainees. I hope you got the loss picture from 
this statement. These are people whose obligation has expired. You 
can get a better morale picture from the idea that last year we had 
only 11,600 ETS (expiration term of service), 9,600 of whom re- 
enlisted. 

Mr. Forp. Repeat that, please. 

General Warren. 11,600 ETS, 9,600 reenlisted. So the reenlist- 
ment rate of those who had enlisted in the program was 83 percent, 
but they area small portion. They are ex-servicemen who enlist. The 
others, the bulk, are obligors who either voluntarily or involuntarily 
are in the program. 

Mr. Forpv. What percentage of vour obligors whose obligation ex- 
pired reenlisted and are participating activelv in your Reserve units! 

Mr. Perrraw. I do not believe we have that figure with us. 

General Warren. We will trv to furnish that for vou. 

Mr. Forp. Can vou give us some idea of what that is? 

Mr. Permrav. If you are referring to the number of people who 
volunteer to continue participating beyond their 2 years, in the case 
of obligors, fiscal year 1960 is the first year of loss of such people 
and primarily the last 6 months of fiscal year 1960. So we have no 
experience vet at all in this very field. We are estimating 10 percent 
retention. We are being optimistic, we fear, but we have elected 
to be. An estimated 10 percent of the people will stay with us volun- 
tarily beyond their time. TI believe that is your question. 
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Mr. Forp. Yes. Have you had any experience in this area with 
6-month trainees ? 

Mr. Perurau. No, sir; they are in the same category. They begin 
to be lost in the last 6 months of fiscal year 1960, and in any quantity 
that is measurable in terms of a trend. 

Mr. Forp. You are anticipating in both the 6-month training pro- 
gram and 2-year obligor group 10 percent retention ? 

Mr. Perna. We are hoping for 10 percent and estimating 10 
percent. 

PARTICIPATION OF OBLIGORS 


Mr. Forp. Are you actively using all of your 2-year obligors and 
all of the 6-month trainees currently available ? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. First all of the 2-year obligors that 
are available for assignment are assigned to units. That is the reason 
why at the present time we are working on a 35,800 input of 6-month 
people. We have been directed to use the obligors to the maximum, 
the 2-year people, get them assigned to units, fill up our units. They 
have 2 years of active duty training and are experienced and qualified 
particularly in certain specialized fields. 

Mr. Forp. When you say they are assigned to units, does that mean 
that they are on an active drill pay status? 

General Warren. Yes, sir. T he way this works is this. After a 
man has completed his 2 years’ active “duty, he returns to his home 
station, his city. The first 60 days are left open for the National 
Guard to solicit a man and attempt to get him to enlist in the National 
Guard. They have the first 60 days to dothat. Then there is a 30- day 
period after that in which the man may elect to select his own unit. 
He may want to go in some particular unit. If at the end of 90 days 
he has not enlisted in the National Guard nor has elected himself to 
go into a particular unit, he is assigned involuntarily to a unit within 
his own area. He is assigned by corps order. But we have to take 
into consideration many “things: availability of a unit, where the 
man lives, his working conditions, financial status, so that there is no 
burden or hardship upon him or upon his family. 

Mr. ae xD. I appreciate the fact that a man can be in a somewhat 
remote area away from a unit. That man may be assigned to that 
unit, ah it is not always feasible and practical for him to “be on a drill 
pay status with that unit. That is what surprised me when I thought 
Theard you say that all these people were on a drill pay status. 

General Warren. No, they could not be, sir. 

Mr. Forp. That | is the i impression I got and it surprised me. 

General Warren. If I left that impression, I am sorry. I said 
they are used to the maximum possible for assignment capabilities. 
Then they are used for reinforcement purposes and they can go to 
camp as individuals if funds are available for that purpose. They 
are not required to attend drill. 

Mr. Forp. What percentage of those that have an obligation are not 
on active drill pay status ? 

General Warren. Just about 50 percent, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Is that the 2-year people or the 6-month people, or both ? 

General Warren. That is the 2-year people. 
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Mr. Forp. Do you have a comparable percentage figure for the 
6-month trainees ? 


General Warren. They are all enlisted right in the unit initially. 


The man volunteers, jos up in a unit, takes his 6-month training,. 


comes back, and is in his unit. 

Mr. Forp. You do not run into that problem with the 6-month 
trainee ? 

General Warren. No, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


DISTANCE TO TRAINING 


Mr. Anprews. What is the maximum distance you require a man to 


go? 

General Warren. The regulation says 90-minute travel. How- 
ever, in practice we very seldom assign them if they are over 25 miles 
away from the unit. 

Mr. Anprews. I had a letter from a man complaining that you had 
moved his training station where he had to travel about 45 miles to 
get there, a total of 90 miles there and back. It seems to me that is too 
far to make them go once a week. 

General Warren. I think so, too, although 90 minutes’ travel time 
is the regulation. 

Mr. Anprews. That depends on how you travel. 

General Warren. We very seldom assign them over 25 miles. 

Mr. Srxes. Is that 90 minutes round trip ? 

General Warren. One way. That is why we have just on our own 
made the 25-mile change rather than stick with 90 minutes. Some 
people travel faster than others or there are different modes of travel. 
In traffic 90 minutes to go to a unit we feel is a little unreasonable. 

Mr. Anprews. You think 40 or 45 miles is too far, do you not ? 

General Warren. I think so. However, for 11 years I traveled 138 
miles each way every week, and usually twice a w eek, to attend drills. 
I lived in Fort Thomas, Ky. .. with headquarters i in Louisville. I did 
that twice a week for 11 years. 

Mr. Froep. It is not unusual for the flyboys in the Air Reserves 
to do that right along. 

General Warren. I drove. 

Mr. Fioop. I mean these fellows who want to fly aircraft in these 
Reserves travel that every week and have been doing it for years. 
They have to. 

General Warren. Yes. 


INDIVIDUAL REINFORCEMENTS 


Mr. Anprews. What happens to a man, a reservist in drill pay 
status, who lives too far away from any unit to go to drill? 

General Warren. He is placed in a control group and he is still in 
the Ready Reserve, available as an individual reinforcement. 

Mr. Anprews. How often does he train ? 

General Warren. He is eligible for 2 weeks’ training at summer 
camp according to availability of funds. In the past we have only 
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been putting in about 22,000 per year of that type, which is about 
35 percent of those available. We try to get them to camp maybe 
once in 3 years. They will only have one camp period during their 
obligation ordinarily. 

Mr. Anprews. When you call him into service, he would need con- 
siderable additional training, would he not? 

General Warren. Unless he has been to camp, yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Yes, sir. 

General WARREN. You understand that those are above the 300,000 
in the paid drill category. They are in the nonpaid category. 

Mr. Anprews. The 300,000 are those who drill each week and are 
paid each week ¢ 

General WarrEN. That is correct. 


APPRAISAL OF PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. How long have you been in the Reserves, General 
Warren / 

General Warren. I was in the National Guard before I got in the 
Reserve. All together, about 35 years, sir. 

Mr. Forv. How long have you been actively associated with the 
current Reserve program / 

General Warren. Since about 1947. I was in the National Guard 
before World War II; I was in the service until 1946, late in 1946, 
and after I was released from active duty I went into the Reserve 
rather than National Guard. 

Mr. Forp. What is your current appraisal of the competence of 
the Reserve program to meet its mission as an integral part of the 
one Army concept 

General Warren. It is my own opinion that it is at the highest 
state of readiness it has ever been. The Commanding General of the 
Continental Army Command after last year’s summer camp, and 
after a tour inspecting the training sites, made the same statement. 
He is one of the most highly respected men in training in the U.S. 
Army. I think the Sec retary in his statement to the C ongress, and 
the Chief of Staff, made similar statements recently. 

Mr. Forp. You would subscribe to that appraisal ? 

General WarrEN. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. I think we ought to have on the record the information 
about the attendance at your paid drill sessions. Put that in the 
record for the last 5 fiscal years. 

(The information requested follows :) 


lrmy Reserve percentage constructive paid drill attendance 


Officer | Enlisted 

| — 
Fisea! vear 19°38 + : a | 7 
rea. i =? | 7 
Fiscal yea 1955 a sia = —— 90 | st) 
Fiseal year 1956 ; d ih Pei EES a ats 90 at) 
Fiscal year 1957.......___. , beh ; sie a 90 75 
Fiseal vear 1958 Se aineedictedl ‘ 92 80 
Fiseal year 1959 al eed ud 93 82 
Fiscal vear 1960 (estimate =< c hi Sieareadielva | 94 83 
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Mr. Forp. Do these pictures show there is an improvement in this 
area ? 
General Warren. Yes, sir. 


ROTC TRAINING IN LAND GRANT COLLEGES 


Mr. Forp. Are land grant colleges forced by any Federal statute to 
maintain compulsory military training in the first 2 years in order 
to qualify for land grant benefits ? 

General Warren. I will supply that information, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The Federal statute establishing the land grant colleges does not require the 
institution to give ROTC training. It does require that military tactics be offered 
by the institution. 

Since it is shown that the act of July 2, 1862, does not establish any Federal 
requirement for compulsory military training in the subject colleges, any legal 
authority for compulsory military training must be founded on State law. Avail- 
able data indicates that certain of the States have enacted laws that specifically 
require compulsory military training under the Morrill Act. Subsequent to the 
National Defense Act of 1916, these States have utilized the ROTC program as 
the vehicle to fulfill this training in land grant colleges. 

JAG opinion of February 4, 1960, reads in pertinent part as follows: 

“Tt is observed that at the time of the enactment of the so-called Morrill Act 
(i.e., 1862), the ROTC program did not exist and hence could not have been 
contemplated by Congress in passing that legislation. The act provided in part: 

“ «Provided, That the moneys so invested * * * shall constitute a perpetual 
fund * * * to the endowment, support, and maintenance of at least one college 
where the leading object shall be, without excluding other scientific and classical 
studies and including military tactics, to teach such branches of learning as are 
related to agriculture and the mechanic arts, * * *.’ 

“Consequently, it is the opinion of this office that the so-called Morrill Act, 
supra, does not require ROTC training as such, but that the act does require these 
colleges to offer a substantial course in military tactics. It should be noted, 
however, that whether a particular course of instruction is sufficient to constitute 
compliance with the statute is a matter to be determined by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, which agency administers the land grant college 
aid program.” 


Mr. Forp. Thank you very much. 
Mr. Stes. Mr. Minshall. 
Mr. Minswatt. I yield to Mr. Flood. 


PHYSICAL CONDITION OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Froop. Will you put something into the record about the phys- 
ical condition of these people in the Reserve, officers and men. 
see some pretty sad sacks and sometimes they go by with half of the 
platoon looking like Japanese wrestlers, both officers and men. 

General Warren. They must not be reservists. 

Mr. Froop. I can tell them across the street. Do you have a prob- 
lem? Tf vou do not, good; if you do, what is it? How do they stand 
up? If the gun goes off tomorrow, are you going to call up these 
million reservists and are you going to lose 25 5 percent of them when 
the doctors get a look at them, or what? 

General Warren. Answering your question right now—and we can 
expand it if necessary—T think that the physical profile is very good. 

Mr. Froop. All categories? 

General Warren. All our people—— 
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Mr. Srxes. They have to pass a physical examination to stay in the 
unit. 

General Warren. They have to pass the Regular Army examina- 
tion because they take 6 months training or 2 years training. Those 
are the only people we have. 

Mr. Srxes. They have to take these examinations periodically. 

Mr. MinsHauu. How often do they have to take them ? 

Mr. Fioop. When I see some of these fellows around, the officers 
and men, around the Army training centers, they are supposed to 
have taken them, but I am worried. Maybe we can stop this from 
snowballing in the case of the Reserves. 

Mr. Srxes. Please supply a detailed answer for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The physical condition of officers and men of the USAR is considered to be 
good. The following factors are listed in support of this consideration : 

1. All Army Reserve personnel are required to undergo a medical examination 
of the scope prescribed for personnel on active duty (par. 10, AR 40-500) at 
least once every 4 years, or more often as deemed necessary by the Secretary 
of the Army. 

2. All personnel are required to sign a certificate prior to and upon termina- 
tion of their annual active duty for training tours, attesting that there has been 
no significant change in their physical condition since date of last examination. 

3. All personnel age 40 or over are required to have an electrocardiographic 
examination in conjunction with their physical examination. 

4, All Reserve personnel who enter on active duty for periods in excess of 
30 days are required to undergo a final-type physical examination. 

5. All 6-month trainees and 6-year obligors are required to undergo a final- 
type physical examination prior to release from active duty or active duty for 
training. 

Of the 15,220 personnel now undergoing 6 months active duty for training, 
35 percent are in the 17-1844-year-age group and 51 percent are in the 19-21-year- 
age bracket. 

Approximately 46 percent of the assigned troop unit strength of the USAR 
consists of personnel who completed 6 months training and are under age 26. 
In addition, there are approximately 74,000 enlisted personnel in the USAR who 
have recently completed 2 years active duty. The average age for personnel 
who are inducted into the Armed Forces is 23 years. Therefore, these personnel 
are returned to the Army Reserve at an average age of 25 or 26. 

The responsibility for maintaining physical fitness rests with each individual. 
However, if the unit commander is of the opinion that any member of his com- 
mand is not physically qualified, he may request that a physical examination 
be performed. 

Based on the preceding, it is the opinion of the Department of the Army that 
from a physical standpoint the active members of the USAR are ready. 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General. We are very glad to have had you 
and your staff with us. 
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Program and financing 





l | 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








Program by activities: | 





Direct obligations: Military personnel costs ....-| $208, 872, 835 | $234, 961,000 | $199, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: Military personnel costs____- 896, 006 840, 000 | 1, 100, 000 
= a 7 —_—— 
Te REIN 9720 eubndnbnnease! , St TO OEE 235, 801, 000 | 200, 100, 000 
Financing: | 
Comparative transfers to other accounts--..........-.--.-- 141, 269, 391 wholes nell abel eke oe 
Advances and reimbursements from 
RN NI on te tncnnhioheebanne = én —916, 354 — 280, 000 | —380, 000 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 4621) -....------.---- —511,581 | —500, 000 — 720, 0 
Unobligated balance no longer available---.--......--..-- WERT bods icccwceindu dice cascann 
Appropriation (new fobligationalgauthority) --......-.--- | 353,093, 000 | 234, 961, 000 199, 000, 000 





Object classification 





‘ 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Direct obligations: 


Oi Personal cerviees: Militery «i... 34. 255...........56-. $175, 157,422 | $191, 256,000 | $171, 267,000 





a aa on scans Sama reileenbe einer : 8, 179, 721 10, 399, 000 7, 972, 000 
et Ir cc aebwcecdecascuns 23, 797 25, 000 25, 000 
07 Other contractual services ---_....-- debinccmengenia 34, 344 35, 000 35, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_.............-....-.-...- avid 23, 973, 856 31, 120, 000 17, 851, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims-_-_-__- is 35, 742 38, 000 47, 000 
SD “Rene VD ONNUEINONNO sin mete onnnwnntnaeaws 1, 467, 953 2, 088, 000 | 1, 803, 000 

en I IO one nt ecicimmerichaaneemun 208, 872, 835 234, 961, 000, 199, 000, 000 

Reimbursable obligations: : a4 tate © 

Ol Personal services: Military ...............-.......-....| 113, 714 120, 000 120, 000 
OS Suprise Manbertale.. oo nn sn oes eeee 782, 292 720, 000 980, 000 

Total reimbursable obligations..................-.-- 896, 006 840, 000 1, 100, 000 


a 


A i "209, 768, 841 | 235, 801,000 | 200, 100, 














Mr. Srxes. General McGowan, we are glad to have you with us 
today to discuss the personnel needs of the National Guard. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


The appropriate justifications will be inserted at this point in the 
record. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 
NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, ARMY 


7000 Military personnel costs 














| 
Estimate 
Actual, fiscal 
Project Title year 1959 
Fiseal year | Fiseal year 
1960 1961 
| 
7010 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, 
| ION ace he Sala ee $17, 625, 569 | $18,817,000 | $18, 783, 000 
7020 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, 
| OUR ION osc cs ans cceeteeacenmees 54, 424, 127 69, 100, 000 53, 300, 000 
7030 | Pay and allowances, inactive duty for training, 
CROITE: DOT CIO Be bi oscn ius cénssuseasnnyecan 26,619,605 | 26, 403, 000 25, 660, 000 
7040 | Pay and allowances, inactive duty for training, 
| enlisted personnel, pay group A__...-.....----.---- 76, 891, 498 77, 820, 000 74, 177, 000 
7050 | Individual clothing and uniform gratuities. _......-- 11, 403, 899 12, 257, 000 3, 515, 000 
D1 SURI OR on ee due ndaes 13, 418, 853 19, 956, 000 15, 237, 000 
7070 | Travel, active duty for training, officers. ..........-. 995, 502 1, 224, 000 1, 206, 000 
7080 | Travel, active duty for training, enlisted personnel_- 7, 211, 538 9, 094, 000 6, 836, 000 
7090 | Other costs relating to ARNG personnel. ........--- 282, 244 290, 000 286, 000 
Total direct obligations. -..........---- real | 208,872,835 | 234, 961,000 199, 000, 000 


This appropriation provides for pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, gratui- 
ties, travel, and related expenses for personnel of the Army National Guard. 

This estimate provides for a beginning drill pay strength of 400,000 personnel 
(37,000 officers and warrant officers, and 363,000 enlisted personnel) and an 
ending drill pay strength of 360,000 personnel (37,000 officers and warrant 
officers and 323,000 enlisted personnel). Service, Army area and oversea com- 
mand school training will be provided for 4,815 officers and 4,220 enlisted per- 
sonnel. It also provides for 61,000 enlisted personnel participating in the 6-month 
training program at Active Army training installations in a Federal status under 
the provisions of title 10, U.S.C. 672. This includes a carryover of 33,000 trainees 
from fiscal year 1960 and a 28,000 trainee input during fiscal year 1961. 


Fiscal year 1961 strength plan 








Aggregate 
ACDUTRA Paid drill 

| Officers and | Enlisted | 

|} warrant | men Total | | 

| ofticers | | 
aes |— ee ae 
June 30 | 37, 000 | 363, 000 400, 000 | 33, 000 | 367, 000 
July | 37, 000 | 356, 900 | 33, 900 | 31, 000 362, 900 
August 37, 000 353, 100 | 390, 100 | £8, 000 362, 100 
September 37, 000 | 349, 500 | 386, 500 | 24, 000 | 362, 500 
October é 37, 000 | 345, 700 | 352, 700 23, 000 | 359, 700 
November es 37, 000 343, 100 | 350, 100 21, 000 359, 100 
December packs 37, 000 340, 300 377, 300 18, 000 359, 300 
7 toe itera se 37, OU 336, SU 3.3, SUU 15, 000 358, 800 
md 37, 000 332, 000 369, 000 13, 000 356, 000 
RESIDE 37, 000 327, 900 364, 900 11, 000 353, 900 
nc catapatben oa edad 37, 000 325, 900 362, 900 10, 000 352, 900 
REELS EIT: 37, 000 324, 600 361, 600 9. 000 352, 600 
June ciciacgr in Deena ee hed oan 37, 000 323, 000 360, 000 10, 000 350, 000 
MORE aio 37, 000 339, 900 376, 900 18, 708 358, 192 
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Strength comparison with prior fiscal years 





| 1958 actual 1959 actual | 1960 planned |1961 proposed 

















End of year: | 

a | 37, 942 37, 884 37, 000 37, 000 
Nk aaa a | 356, 387 361, 543 363, 000 | 323, 000 
Senay eRe eee ne seanenne {ae — ae 
eat 394, 329 | 399, 427 400, 000 | 360, 000 
—— —$—_——} | — —— — |—_————— = | — —— — 

Average: | 
OS 37, 186 37, 881 37, 390 37, 000 
I he ae 371, 197 352, 900 362, 610 339, 900 
ae i eZ | 408, 383 390, 781 400, 000 | 376, 900 
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6-month training program 














Input Losses EOM Man-months 
Fiscal year 1960 carryover: 
RS A Be ES SR a aS SEE Ebtinthc cane ahep cite x50 cite anne l waa 
I 5 ntsc cet clic ten ainda ic en ool FD Bhi nat niceeninndowdl a wihiiad cine ned aici 
a ii ncecencceelhgude Miacbasdes dh abl 8, 000 scone ellsaaiensloghic elnibdlicads-ecaeeee 
RE i icmicabucbnonia te piawensangaae SD Misia icins Oech bak mn ulin cel mceiais ell wr ichplcaee aaa 
nica a ata es ckipe el Bian meine 4, 000 Pk ocpatsisqusken e oo 
DN saccade natin newe vate 3, 000 | ai _ 383, 000 an 
Fiscal year 1961 input: 

ee a bo Ee 5, 000 7,000 31, 000 32, 000 
DE inti chuwdsatredscesntbeeesscseaed 4, 000 7,000 28, 000 29, 500 
OR cinccansensdanepenendanna tata 4, 000 8, 000 24, 000 26, 000 

oh ee 3, 000 4, 000 23, 000 23, 5i 
NI oh acini eaadiach icine eemebaw eigenen 2, 000 4, 000 21, 000 22, 000 
ee ain eta dwa we iedbenamamaeme see 3,000 | 18, 000 19, 500 
Re sod as on Ce abe ae wandipstiend 2, 000 5, 000 15, 000 16, 500 
February Ne ee ee in ee 2, 000 4, 000 13, 000 14, 000 
RN a ee ee ie, ee 2, 000 4, 000 11, 000 12, 000 
PIE. Sa crengimanie hipwiieihe ee Die = naa 2, 000 3, 000 10, 000 10, 500 
SO | cuncichibumiicosaeenea Eanes items 1, 000 2, 000 9, 000 9, 500 
a eee cg een ee ee 10, 000 9, 500 
conan a |S — -uosausasasussensesacenssiosteinii 
aD an dbarnitee ere scammed 224, 500 


Man-years (18,708). | 








Mr. Stxes. Will you proceed with your statement, General, 
STATEMENT OF Cuter, Nationa, Guarp Bureau 


General McGowan. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity to again appear before you to report the 
activities of the Army National ‘Guard. We are here today to request 
funds in support of National Guard Personnel, Army, during fiscal 
1961. 

We are presenting a fiscal 1961 budget for National Guard Person- 
nel, Army, of $100 million to support a beginning strength of 400,000 
and an ending strength of 360,000 contained in 4,500 units and includ- 
ing an input of 28,000 recruits into the 6-month training program. 

The National Guard Personnel, Army, justification is submitted in 
accordance with the Department of Defense military personnel costs 
project structure, consistent with the presentation of other Serv- 
ice Reserve components. It presents pay, allowances and cther sup- 
porting requirements by training activity such as annual field training, 
active duty for training, and inactive duty armory training each 
separately for officers and for enlisted personnel. 

Before proceeding with fiscal 1961 budget for National Guard Per- 
sonnel, Army, I would like to review for you certain accomplishments 
during fiscal 1959, our major programing for fiscal 1960, and to state 
the Federal and State missions assigned the Army National Guard in 
its dual status as a Federal and asa State force. 


FEDERAL MISSION 


In accordance with the traditional military policy of the United States, it is 
essential that the strength and organization of the Army National Guard and the 
Air National Guard as an integral part of the first line defenses of the United 
States be maintained and assured at all times. Whenever Congress determines 
that more units and organizations are needed for the national security than are 
in the regular components of the ground and air forces, the Army National Guard 
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of the United States and the Air National Guard of the United States, or such 
parts of them as are needed, together with such units of other Reserve com- 
ponents as are necessary for a balanced force, shall be ordered to active Federal 
duty and retained as long as so needed. 

Pursuant to this statutory Federal mission the Army National 
Guard is “an integral part of the first line defense.” 


STATE MISSION 


To provide sufficient organizations in each State, so trained and 
equipped as to enable them to function efficiently at existing strength 
in protection of life and property and preservation of the peace, order 
and public safety, under competent orders of the State authorities. 


STRENGTH 


The Army National Guard program is keyed to strength. This 
first chart depicts a 5-year strength summary; the solid blue bars 
depict the authorized end strength by fiscal years, the red line actual. 

Strength in fiscal 1957 opened at 404,000, progressed to an all-time 
high of 434,000 on 31 March, and was reduced to 422,000 in June to 
come within the authorized end strength for fiscal 1957. In fiscal 
1958 strength was again reduced to meet the authorized end strength 
of 400,000. 

Throughout fiscal 1959 strength declined steadily due largely to the 
limitation on procurement of 6 months’ trainees. By May 31, 1959, we 
had only 383,000 on board, but by June 30, 1959, because funds were 
released, we again reached 400,000. Our December 31, 1959, strength 
was 395,700. We expect it to go above 400,000 early in the second 
half of this fiscal year, and we expect to maintain a strength in excess 
of 400,000 for the balance of the fiscal year. 

Next shown, by the hatchured blue bar, is the budgetary end 
strength for fiscal 1961. As indicated by the broken blue line the 
budget supports a beginning strength of 400,000 and an end strength 
of 360,000. The reduction of 40,000 will be accomplished by curtail- 
ing recruitment of 6 months’ trainees during fiscal 1961. 


RECRUITMENT 


This next chart shows the fiscal 1961 recruitment program for the 
Army National Guard. The beginning strength is 400,000 and the 
ending strength is 360,000, a net loss of 40,000. Seven sources of en- 
listed gains are shown. First, 6-month trainees enlisted in fiscal 1961 
who will take training in fiscal 1961: Second, 6-month trainees en- 
listed in fiscal 1961 but who must take training in fiscal 1962: Third, 
veterans: Fourth, Reserve Forces Act obligors: Fifth, transfers to an 
active status from the Inactive National Guard: Sixth, enlistees from 
other Reserve components; and Seventh, miscellaneous sources such as 
personnel with special technical skills and Alaskan scouts. 

With respect to the first category, those men who enlist in and take 
their 6 months’ training in the same fiscal year. We procured 22,000 
of these in fiscal 1957, increasing successively to 52,600 programed for 
this fiscal year. The fiscal 1961 budget will permit the procurement 
of 15,000 such 6-month trainees. 
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I have presented strength and 6 months’ training in some detail be- 
cause I am sure you realize their key importance to our roles and mis- 
sions, as well as to the mobilization readiness of the Army National 
Guard, 

I will now cover the reorganization of the Army National Guard 
under the pentomic structure. 


ORGANIZATION 


The past year witnessed the most extensive reorganization of the 
Army National Guard in its history. Originally expected to require 
a period of 2 years, it was completed by October 21, 1959, in 10 months, 
This conversion of its divisions and supporting units to the pentomic 
structure has greatly strengthened the posture of the Army National 
Guard in all aspects of organization, training, and mobilization 
potential. 

Of the 27 Army National Guard division 26 reorganized prior to 
annual field training in 1959 as well as 76 percent of the nondivisional 
supporting units. 

The reorganized Army National Guard retains 21 infantry divi- 
sions and 6 armored divisions plus 2,066 units of nondivisional com- 
bat and service support units. The number of company size units has 
been reduced by 800 to the present total of 4,500. 

Chart No. III: This chart shows the infantry organization in blue, 
artillery in red, armor in yellow, and in green all others. 

A new concept in mobilization planning was initiated as a part of the 
reorganization. Under thisnew concept Army National Guard organ- 
izations are designated to three priorities based on the phased mobiliza- 
tion requirements of the Active Army as required to meet its deploy- 
ment schedules. Organizations and units assigned to the highest 
mobilization priority are given the highest manning levels thus per- 
mitting them to achieve that degree of mobilization readiness required 
by their mobilization missions. Priorities are defined as follows: 


PRIORITY I 


(a) Those Army National Guard missile units participating in the 
active air defense of the United States. 

(6) Battle groups and combat and service support battalions re- 
quired to round out Active Army forces. 


PRIORITY IT 


Those Army National Guard divisions and supporting units com- 
prising the Ready Reserve strategic force designed for early deploy- 
ment in back of the divisions of the Active Army. 


PRIORITY III 


The remaining divisions and supporting units of the Army National 
Guard necessary to accomplish the subsequent steps in the expansion of 
the wartime army. Selected divisions and units in priority III are 
further identified as the Reserve components contingency forces with 
priority of strength and materiel support to reconstitute the Ready 
Reserve Straf when those priority II forces have been deployed. 
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This chart shows the breakout of the strength of the Army National 
Guard by priorities. The height of each bar reflects the percent of 
full TOK authorized for each priority. Air defense missile units are 
shown in green. Nondivisional units in red, and divisions in blue. 

The strength allocation in each priority is as follows: 56,000 allo- 
cated to priority I units; 34 air defense NIKE battalions organized at 
84 percent full TOE; 484 nondivisional support units organized at 71 
percent, and at 52 percent of full TOE. There were 133,000 allocated 
to priority II units, 6 divisions and 764 nondivisional support units 
at 71 percent, and at 52 percent of TOE strength and 216,000 allocated 
to priority III units, 1 division at 71 percent, 20 divisions at 65 percent, 
60 percent, and 55 percent; and 652 nondivisional units at 52 percent. 


TRAINING 


This next chart shows the individual training progress of the Army 
National Guard. It shows that by virtue of (1) prior service with 
the active forces, (2) 6 months’ training with the Active Army (this 
includes those awaiting training) and (3) by nearly 3 years’ basic 
training with the National Guard; almost 100 percent of Army 
National Guardsmen have completed individual basic training. As 
you can see, the increasing number of 6 months’ trainees, in red, are the 
primary reason for the total individual training progress of the guard. 
Being individually basically trained the Army National Guard has 
been devoting its training effort to unit training for over a year, which 
gives assurance that it can produce mobilization ready units fully pre- 
pared to meet deployment schedules in the discharge of their assigned 
missions. This condition will not change in fiscal 1961, except as the 
number of longer service men basically trained by the National Guard 
declines, while at the same time the number of men with prior service 
and 6 months’ training with the Active Army will increase. 

This budget provides for a minimum of 15 days’ field training, with 
emphasis on unit tactical training. It also provides for 48 armory 
drills, with greater numbers being devoted to weekend training based 
on all day drills and multiple drill for which we provide subsistence 
for enlisted men. A high level of attendance is expected to continue. 


SCHOOLS 


The Army National Guard will continue to eonduct an extensive 
school program supporting attendance of 9,000 officers and men at 
Active Army service schools and at Army area schools. Army service 
schools are the principal school activity, to which approximately 85 
percent of the funds in.the school program are allotted. 

Army National Guardsmen attend the same courses as Active Army 
personnel. The courses vary in length, the average being 3 months. 
They consist primarily of basic and advanced training for officers, and 
specialized and technical courses for enlisted men to qualify them to 
perform effectively in their current military assignments, and to 
qualify for advanced ranks. A considerable number of officers and 
enlisted men were required to be retrained by reason of change of 
branch under the recent reorganization, thereby increasing the re- 
quirement for Army service school attendance. 
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Army area schools primarily provide basic enlisted specialist courses, 
such as those for auto mechanics, clerks, and cooks. 

That part of our school program of which the Army National Guard 
is most proud is the officer candidate schools. The Army National 
Guard has three officer candidate programs. An enlisted man may 
attend (1) the 22-week Active Army candidate course, or (2) special 
11-week officer candidate courses conducted by the Active Army at 
Fort Benning, Ga., and Fort Sill, Okla., and (3) he may attend a 
Department of Army accredited State officer candidate school, now es- 
tablished in 43 States. The U.S. Army Infantry School prescribes 
the standards and provides the lesson material for these State officer 
candidate schools, and it also grades all examinations. Calendar year 
1960 enrollment in these State officer candidate schools will approxi- 
mate 3,000 cadets. 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET ESTIMATE 


I have covered the major activities of our National Guard program 
in fiscal 1959 and 1960. I would now like to proceed with the budget 
estimate for fiscal 1961. The $199 million request providing for a 
360,000 end strength for fiscal 1961 is a $36 million reduction below the 
fiscal 1960 appropriation of $235 million which supports an average 
strength of 400,000. In comparison with fiscal 1960 the fiscal 1961 
budget reflects armory drill and field training support for the re- 
duced strength at the same high rates of attendance. It further pro- 
vides for a decrease of 35,000 trainee input into the 6-month training 
program below the fiscal 1960 program. I will now present to you the 
objectives of our program as they relate to the request for funds. 

The request for $199 million provides funds for clothing, oe 
uniform allowances for officers ; pay and allowances, subsistence, travel, 
and transportation for 345,100 personnel attending annual field train- 
ing; 321,100 man-years of weekly drill attendance; 8,600 guardsmen 
attending Army service schools, and 400 at Army area schools. It 
also provides for the input of 28,000 trainees to the 6 months’ training 
program. The decrease of $36 million below fiscal 1960 is reflected in 
the input of 35,000 less trainees during fiscal 1961 into the 6 months’ 
training program; and reduction of armory drill and field training 
support because of the decrease to a 360,000 end strength. 


SUMMARY 


That the Army National Guard today, reorganized to the pentomic 
concept and with training emphasis on unit training, is now at the 
highest state of mobilization readiness in the peacetime history of 
this Nation, reflects the sustained support over the years on the part 
of Congress, the Department of the Army, and the States. 

This trained force has been given mobilization roles based on ap- 
proved war plans, and on a phased mobilization with a view to prompt 
deployment overseas in support of the roles and mission assigned the 
Army of the United States. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General McGowan, for that very good and 
very clear statement. 

The committee will resume its work at 10 o’clock in the morning. 
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Tuourspay, Fesruary 4, 1960. 


AVERAGE STRENGTH OF ARMY NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Srxes. The committee will come to order. 

General McGowan, what has been the average strength of the 
Army National Guard since July 1, 1959? 

General McGowan. It will about, I would say, 394,800. Our 
December 31, 1959, strength achieved in the first half was 395,700, sir. 


REASONS FOR NOT MAINTAINING AUTHORIZED STRENGTH 


Mr. Suxes. You were authorized 400,000. What is the reason you 
have not actually maintained a 400,000 strength ? 

General McGowan. It would go back into the previous fiscal year, 
Mr. Chairman, whereby you might recall that money was withheld 
from the Army National Guard limiting our 6 months’ training to 
44.000 input instead of 55,000 input figure supported by the appro- 
priations of the Congress. Although we, as late as May, received the 
final residue of that money, it came so late in the fiscal year that we 
could not fill the quotas which the Army very properly made avail- 
able to us and in doing our best to fill the quotas we used up the 
backlog with which we would normally enter the new fiscal year. 
The States have been making determined efforts to overcome that 
handicap imposed at that time. 

I might say that the gain, in round figures, of 2,000 scored by the 
States in December reversed a traditional trend. We simply never 
do have any increases in that month normally. 


RECRUITING PROGRAMS 


Mr. Stxes. Were there budgetary restrictions which handicapped 
your recruiting programs ? 

General McGowan. In fiscal 1960, Mr. Chairman, we have had no 
handicaps laid upon us by any budgetary restrictions. 


GUIDELINES ON MAINTAINING STRENGTH 


Mr. Srxus. Are there guidelines on the strength which you are to 
maintain during the remainder of fiscal 1960 ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. There is a directive of the Depart- 
ment of Defense that our fiscal 1960 end strength shall be brought 
down to 400,000. 

As the chairman well appreciates, the fact that we have been below 
400,000 during the first 6 months requires, if we are to meet the con- 
gressional fixed: strength of an average of not less than 400,000, we 
must go well above the 400,000 strength during the last half of the 
year. Under the present directive, we bring it down sharply to an 
even 400,000 on June 30. 


MANDATORY LANGUAGE 


Mr. Sr«es. If there should be mandatory language on the strength 
of the National Guard, should it be couched from your standpoint in 
end strength figures or average figures? 
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General McGowan. We believe that the language in the fiscal 1960 
Appropriation Act is the best possible language. 


LEVEL OF DECISION 


Mr. Srxes. At what level in the Department of Defense was it 
determined that the current budget would propose 360,000 for the 
National Guard by the end of fiscal 1961, rather than 400,000 ? 

General McGowan. I do not know where in the Department of 
Defense, nor by whom, the final determination was made, Mr. 
Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Did that recommendation come from the National 
Guard itself? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxrs. Did it come from the Department of the Army ? 

General McGowan. No, sir; it does not come from the Department 
of the Army. 

Mr. Stxes. Did the National Guard protest it? 

General McGowan. We, of course, support the 400,000 strength in 
our initial budget preparation and the Department of the Army, while 
it submitted a budget request based on an end strength of 360,000 in 
fiscal 1961, did so by direction of the Department of Defense. At the 
same time it stated that a strength of 400,000 for the Army National 
Guard is a strength required under our organization of the Army. 


NECESSITY TO ELIMINATE UNITS 


Mr. Srxes. If the National Guard should, in fact, be reduced to 
360,000, would it be necessary to eliminate units ? 

General McGowan. That has not been determined, sir. 

I would like to say that as soon as the President’s budget was given 
to the Congress, that the Secretary of the Army directed that the 
section 5 policy committee of the Army Reserves, representatives of the 
Chief of Army Reserve, ROTC, and Chief, National Guard Bureau 
be included in a group which, with the Army’s staff, would study how 
the 360,000 end strength would be met. 

Mr. Srxés. Is it your opinion that it will probably be necessary to 
eliminate units? 

General McGowan. I am afraid it might, sir. It could result in a 
loss of 450 units or the equivalent in units of about 5 divisions. It 
could be absorbed entirely by a percentage cut in all units but that also 
has its disadvantages. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you believe a 360,000 National Guard can accom- 
plish the same mission as a 400,000-man guard ? 

General McGowan. No, it could not. 

I think I might, by recalling the chart which we presented to the 
committee, show how our percentage of strength and organization 
are tied in directly to the mobilization requirements of the Army. I 
think I should say that a reduction in the strength of the guard would 
impair, in fact, the mobilization readiness of the Army as a whole. 


EFFECTS ON MORALE 


Mr. Srxes. What would the reduction do to the morale of the guard? 
General McGowan. I recall the tremendous concern throughout the 
States, Mr. Chairman, when 2 years ago a directed reduction almost 
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took place whereby the guard was te lose 5 divisions and perhaps as 
much as 40,000 people. The result would be the worst kind if such a 
reduction were, 1n the end, effectuated in fiscal 1961. 

Mr. Srxes. You do have a very fine organization and one with an 
outstanding esprit de corps. I think that its level of training is such 
that it can render very capable service to this country at any time. 

Of course, the Congress would like to see that situation maintained 
if it is possible to do so. 

You have told us something about the organization of the guard, 
the numbers and types of units, but is it anticipated that these units 
would be ordered into the Regular service and maintain their identity 
in the event of an emergency ? 

General McGowan. Our entire strength, as I believe you well know, 
is in units. Our units are ordered into the active Federal service of 
the United States in an emergency as such. I would state that mobil- 
ization planning of the Army today is based on their remaining as 
such entities. 

AVAILABILITY OF GUARD IN AN EMERGENCY 


Mr. Sixes. How quickly would they be available for front-line 
service ¢ 

General McGowan. I would like to point to this chart, sir, on the 
National Guard troop structure. 

I could say on the record that the air defense units are immediately 
available to fire on immediate notification, but with respect to priority 
I, I, and ITI, all of those generally will be ready in a matter of less 
than 6 months. 

Now, I would like to say something off the record. 

Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 

(Discussion off the record.) 


REASONS FOR DIFFERENCES IN STRENGTH OF UNITS 


Mr. Srtxes. Why is there a difference in the percentage of T.O. & E. 
strength in different types of units? I believe you go from 52 to 84 
percent ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Stxes. Why is there that difference ? 

General McGowan. I think we could grant that the air defense 
units, because they need to be instantly available, have to have on 
board the strength to make them immediately operational and remain 
operational. With the other units a high percent of strength on board 
is considered essential in direct ratio to the length of time available 
for postmobilization training before they are deployed overseas. 

It will be noted that in priority I we have some units at 52 percent 
even, and the question might be asked, Why could they not all be 
that low ? 

They are units such as Transportation Corps trucking units, in 
which the normal civilian skill provides a major part of the require- 
ment for mobilization. However, the others being combat support, it 
is believed that they should have a higher level on board. 
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RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 






Mr. Sixes. Will you elaborate on your statement regarding the re- 
cruitment program of the guard and indicate the primary source of 
personnel available to you? 

General McGowan. I will be glad to supply that, Mr. Chairman. 

(The information requested follows :) 

General McGowan. During fiscal years 1958 and 1959 the Army National 


Guard attained the following percentages of its procurement objectives from 
various sources: 
























































Fiscal year 1958 | Fiscal year 1959 
Source Percent Percent 
Procured Pro- program |Procured Pro- program 
gramed | accom- gramed | accom- 
| | plished plished 
| | 
i eis —— so dasieteime chee |— —|————_|—— 
SN ts ok 2 Seabbath sooo 10, 232 12, 000 85.3 12, 371 15, 000 82.5 
Veterans..-.-- -| 17,976 18, 000 99.9 11, 485 13, 000 88.3 
Take 6 months’ active duty, current fiscal | 
NN eh Be lad ci see babs cata wakiwenetrd oees 33, 894 32, 000 105.9 34, 405 | 37, 000 93.0 
Take 6 months’ active duty, deferred next 
fiscal year - - -- 18, 009 18, 000 100.1 13, 393 18, 000 74.4 
Transfers from Inactive National Guard__ 5, 443 5, 000 108, 9 19, 190 13, 000 147.6 
Enlist from other Reserve components. --- 8, 521 9, 000 94.7 7, 297 7,000 104.2 
All others_.._. i a ea ar a oe) 4, 244 4, 000 106. 1 3, 368 8, 000 112.3 
I Rites re en 98, : 319 98, 000 100.3 101, 509 | 106, 000 | 95.8 
| 





It is believed that the foregoing statistics sufficiently establish that during 
these fiscal years the Army National Guard could successfully attain procure- 
ment objectives once in a position to do so. For example, funds were not avail- 
able until the fourth quarter, fiscal year 1959, to input a total of 55,000 enlisted 
men into the 6-month active duty training program during fiscal year 1959. The 
Army National Guard procured 6,000 of 11,000 needed enlisted men during the 
last 3 weeks of June in an allout recruiting effort to attain a strength of 400,000 
on June 30, 1959. 

During the first 6 months of this fiscal year, the Army National Guard slightly 
exceeded procurement goals for all sources except for prior-service personnel. 
The U.S. Army Recruiting Service and the adjutants general of the States were 
informed during December to inaugurate programs to enhance procurement in 
this area. .If the programs become as productive as expected the overall re- 
cruiting program for the Army National Guard should successfully achieve pro- 
curement goals. 









TREND IN 6-MONTH TRAINEES 


Mr. Srxes. What has been the trend in the 6-month trainee pro- 
gram? Can you provide the numbers used during the past few years! 

General McGowan. Yes,sir. Since the inception of the program in 
fiscal year 1956 and through fiscal year 1959 the 6-month training in- 
put totals 119,755 as follows: 
PIMC FORr Ie ee GB, o1s | wisca: year 1968... 44, 272 
pace year 1007... 22, 029 | Fscal year 1959_......__..___ 49, 841 

Mr. Sixes. Will the number of 6-month trainees continue to be 
available in the future that you have had in the past few years? 

General McGowan. The Army National Guard does not anticipate 
any difficulty in continuing to enlist men for the 6-month active duty 
for training program in the numbers desired. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you convinced that the 6-month training program is 
sound and should be continued without change ? 
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By way of explanation, the 6-month training program does appear 
to be well established and accepted, but there are still some people, 
particularly in the Regular service, who think the Regular service is 
laine penalized by having to train so many short- termers who they 
believe contribute little or “nothing to the Regular service. 

General McGowen. A full 6-month training cycle for RFA trainees 
is mandatory. Any reduction in the 6- month period will result in 
partially trained soldiers with a definitely adverse effect. on the readi- 
ness posture of the Army National Guard to meet approved mobiliza- 
tion schedules and requirements. 

In the full 6-month period of 26 weeks only 22 weeks are available 
for training. Four weeks are necessary to give the 2 weeks’ leave 
required by law and the 2 weeks for travel, administrative processing 
and indoctrination. 

During the 6-month period the Active Army trains 97 percent of 
the MOS requirements of the Army National Guard. With consider- 
ation of the 4 weeks’ administrative time as given above, the full 6 
months are necessary to accomplish this training. Eighty percent of 
all trainees can complete their individual training in 16 weeks but 
would have no basic unit training which is considered vital in that 
Army National Guard units have ‘deen engaged in basic unit training 
since October 1958. To terminate the training period at the end of 
individual training would cause the soldier to return to his parent unit 
unprepared for his assignment. This would require the Army Na- 
tional Guard unit commander to conduct two levels of training, with a 
resulting inefficiency and a reduction in the operational capability of 
the organization. 

The: primary purpose of the trainees’ 6-month tour of active duty is 
to receive individual training and basic unit training to qualify the 
trainee as a trained soldier. Upon completion of this training he 
returns to his guard unit in which he enlisted prepared to engage in 
unit training w rith his guard unit. 

It is recognized that the 6-month trainee contributes little directly 
to the Regular service during the 6-month training period. 

However the great improvement in the mobilization readiness of 
ARNG units is directly attributable to the presence of the 6-month 
trainee which contributes immeasurably to the Active Army’s capabil- 
ity in the event mobilization is required. 

The value of the 6-month trainee to the ARNG can best be illus- 
trated by stating : “Without the 6-month training program the ARNG 

cannot meet the readiness objectives required by current Army mobili- 

zation plans.” 


QUALITY OF TRAINING NOW PROVIDED GUARD 


Mr. Sixes. How good is the training now being given the guard at 
their home stations? 

I would like to have you tell me also the percentage of attendance 
in connection with your answer. 

General McGowan. Because at home stations we are no longer 
training recruits since those newly enlisted men awaiting orders to go 
to 6 months training receive only sufficient instruction to wear the 
uniform and be able to commence their training, our training at home 
stations between annual field training periods has reached an im- 
proved level of validity. 
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Much of that training is being conducted on weekends either by 
means of multiple drills or all-day drills in lieu of the 2-hour drill 
conducted at the armory. 

I would say as much as 6 of those weekends to as many as 12 such 
weekends would be the case in any unit. As you know, you gentlemen 
through appropriations provide subsistence support for the enlisted 
men participating in that training and there is no question in my mind 
that that training has progressed upward in professionalism as the 
years have gone by and as we now are no longer required to provide 
any recruit training inthe Army. The attendance percentage weekly 
is currently 88.9 percent. 

Mr. Sikes. Is that considered satisfactory ? 

General McGowan. That is very satisfactory, sir. 

1 would like to say it is about 1 percent below our experience for the 
whole of last year. It could be expected to go up slightly in the en- 
suing months of the fiscal year and I expect that it will. 

Mr. Sixes. What about training at summer camps? 

General McGowan. Our attendance at summer camps runs about 
95 percent, Mr. Chairman. 


MODERN EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Sixes. Are the National Guard units receiving any of the new 
completely modern equipment or is their equipment still World War 
II modernized equipment ¢ 

General McGowan. We have in general the same equipment. that 
the Active Army has. 

As an instance, none of our general purpose vehicles antedate the 
Korean emergency nor our radios. 

With respect to tanks, we now have passed through the conversion 
from the M-47, which was an excellent tank, to the M-48 with which 
our Army is now equipped on the front lines in Europe. 

I would hope that procurement of the M-60 is an instance of an 
item that would replace the M-48 in the Army inventory but. this 
M-48 tank is a splendid tank. It cannot be considered as anything 
but the most modern equipment. 

I would like to say, sir, that the areas in which there is a deficiency 
which we observe as most pressing is in the area of communications 
equipment, radar down at infantry units, battle group level pri- 
marily, target acquisition, which is the most modern, and, as yet, not 
produced or procured for the Active Army, and the newest assault 
weapons. 

They are under procurement or are about to be for the Army, so 
that we are in just as good shape as the Active Army with the ex- 
ception of communications equipment. 

Mr. Sixes. Are any of your units equipped with M-60 tanks ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Are any of your units equipped with M-14 rifles ? 

General McGowan. No, sir; nor do we expect to be for some time 
unless the procurement of M-14 rifles were stepped up sharply. 
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MISSILE BATTALIONS 


Mr. Srxes. Do you have any missile battalions, such as HONEST 
JOHN and so forth ? 

General McGowan. I am sure the chairman is referring to missile 
battalions within tactical units, not the NIKE missiles? 

Mr. Sixes. That is right. 

General McGowan. We have such units but they are not equipped 
with missiles. They are equipped with conventional artillery which 
has an atomic capability. 

Mr. Fioop. If the gentleman would yield, on the most recent re- 
organization of the 28 divisions within the last year, there have been 
set up HONEST JOHN units in the artillery brigades; is that right? 

General McGowan. Right, sir. We have such units in our artil- 
lery but they are equipped with conventional artillery presently 
having an atomic capability until rocket equipment is provided for 
through appropriations. 

Mr. Fioop. At least the table of organization ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Frioop. You do not have the hardware of the HONEST 
JOHN ? 

General McGowan. No, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. But the table of organization now has set up what are 
actually designated as HONEST JOHN units? 

General McGowan. Right, sir. 

General Scnewe. That is true throughout the entire Reserve pro- 
gram as far as the tactical units are concerned. They are organized 
exactly the same way as the Active Army is but you have to use 
certain items of equipment as substitute items. 

Mr. Fioop. But they are being trained as missile units ? 

General McGowan. I would say, Mr. Flood, that they are—— 

Mr. Fioop. They are giving them practice anyhow ? 

General McGowan. Yes; they are getting limited training with 
that equipment on loan primarily. However, if we were mobilized 
next week, they would have to shoot with the guns on hand. Their 
training primarily is with the 8-inch howitzer because it is with that 
weapon they would deliver their nuclear weapon, if called upon. 

Mr. Sr«es. Is the division air arm of your unit organized the same 
as the Regular Army ? 

General McGowan. It is organized on the same table of organiza- 
tion; yes, sir. 


TRAINING OF GUARD UNITS WITH ACTIVE FORCES IN THE FIELD 


Mr. Stxes. Do National Guard personnel at any time in the year 
train with Active Forces in the field ? 

General McGowan. The organizations and units only to a limited 
degree, but a major part of our training at levels above company and 
battalion is effected through annual command post exercises where 
our division and major commands participate with the corps head- 
quarters and Army headquarters of the Active Army. This level of 
training is regarded by General Clark of the Continental Army Com- 
mand as most effective and very well carried out. 
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QUALITY OF CURRENT TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Do you believe that the current training program will 

— soldiers professionally qualified to support the Regular 
‘orces in an emergency ? siboby, 

General McGowan. I would say, Mr. Chairman, that at this time 
there is no reason to believe that we will not be supplying individually 
trained soldiers and mobilization-ready units to meet mobilization 
requirements of the Active Army. We can think of no major changes 
that should be made in our training program, including our school 
program. 

I would like to say that there are minor changes being made which 
improve our schoo] program regularly, and some have already taken 
place and others will continue to take place. 

Mr. Sixes. For the record, I would like you to prepare a statement 
giving additional information on schools, types of training provided 
in those schools, and a comparison of the place of training in schools 
with field training with the regular forces. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. I will be happy to do that. 

(The information requested follows :) 

General McGowan. Army National Guard personnel participate in more than 
100 courses of instruction conducted in Army service and Army area schools. 
They attend the same classes as personnel of the Active Army and are trained in 
the same specialties. The largest attendance is at the schools of the combat 
arms; namely, infantry, armor, and artillery. Junior officers attend basic officer 
courses ; commanders and staff officers attend advanced courses; and certain key 
officers, such as communications, motor, and radar officers, receive specialized 
training. Enlisted personnel attend noncommissioned officer leadership courses 
and specialized courses, such as radio repairman, helicopter mechanic, clerk- 
typist, supply specialist, etc., which emphasize technical skills. 

There is little similarity between school training and other active-duty train- 
ing conducted with the Active Army. Schools develop individual skills and tech- 
niques through the medium of established programs of instruction. The active- 
duty training conducted with the Active Army emphasize unit performance 


through the utilization and development of the school-attained individual skills 
during the training and operation of a military organization. 


ESTIMATED COST OF CONTINUING GUARD AT 400,000 STRENGTH 

Mr. Sixes. General, what would be the cost of continuing the Army 
National Guard at 400,000 ? 

I am seeking the additional total cost of continuing the Army Na- 
tional Guard at 400,000 and the cost for each budget category. 

General McGowan. I would like to give you a round figure for the 
Army National Guard budget alone of about $32 million and, with 
your permission, I would like to insert a detailed statement in the 
record. 

Mr. Sixes. Very well. 

General McGowan. With that, of course, we must recall that there 
is an added cost to the Active Army budget if we have a bigger 
strength and must train more 6-inonth people. 

Mr. Stxes. Submit your answer in detail. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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Fiscal year 1961 costs incident to end strength increase from 360,000 to 400,000 
APROPRIATIONS: NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, ARMY 


Program: 7000 Military personnel costs: 
1. Increase 6-month trainee input by 34,000 (from 28,000 to 


02000) areal cea desea apse enn de awe he eegioe $23, 120, 000 

2. Increase annual active duty for training participants by 
10,210 enlisted personnel (from 310,094 to 320,304) --_-- 2, 333, 000 

3. Increase armory drill participants by 9,300 enlisted personnel 
(from 321,023 to 890,428). iic ial ec a 2, 476, 000 


4. Adjust average pay rates for armory drills based upon fiscal 
1959 and 1960 expenditure experience; officer rate in- 
creased from $14.58 to $14.86 and enlisted rate increased 


feate O50 to O6 Bhosle 4 ee 2, 030, 000 
5. Authorized clothing issued for strength_._..--------.------ 1, 760, 000 
Total requirements (National Guard personnel, Army 
Spmnewmeintiow) aii ceed adincuswe eg nee 31, 719, 000 
Roundol.. boesinwaiel case 5es~ heen aonb nie wsetsnew cece —19, 000 
31, 700, 000 
APPROPRIATION ; OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 
NATIONAL GUARD 
Program: 7400 Supplies and repair parts: 
1. Additional fund support for USPFO supplies and equipment 
based upon an average strength increase______--_---.---- 29, 000 
Program: 7500 Services, including equipment maintenance: 
1. Additional fund support for opening, operating and closing 
costs at Federal and State camps based upon a trainee 
I ol ocd Nase ins ss ting vdepeinied emake aemanaiae mene tian ane 171, 000 
Total requirements (operation and maintenance, Army 
National Guard appropriation) _...-._-_--_---_--~--- 200, 000 
APPROPRIATION : OPERATIONS AND MAINTENANCE, ARMY 
Additional Active Army training costs for increased end strength 
Trom SG0,G80- to 400 00G hes 5k Ssh eee dinsiinne 20, 440, 000. 
APPROPRIATION : PROCUREMENT OF EQUIPMENT AND 
MISSILES, ARMY 
Additional requirement to support an increased end strength from 
I oscil ert aide cin aeons niece meomanaeet tented 12, 000, 000 
Total additional requirements (all Army appropriations) to 
maintain a 400,000 ARNG strength.......___--__._..-~~- 64, 340, 000 


PROGRAM CHANGES IF GUARD CONTINUED AT PRESENT LEVEL 


Mr. Srxrs. What program changes would be necessary if the guard 
were to be continued at 400,000 rather than reduced to 360,000 at the 
end of fiscal 1961 ? 

General McGowan. I would ask Colonel Metcalfe, our Comptroller 
inthe Army Division, to answer that. 

Colonel Mercarr. Sir, the personnel appropriation would require 
increases in the 6-month trainee input of 34,000 which would cost 
$23,120,000. 
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Mr. Sixes. Let me be sure you understand my question. You are 
now at 400,000 ¢ 


Colonel Mercaure. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. You are programed to go down to 360,000 during fiscal 
year 1961 and I want to know what changes would be necessary from 
the current status of the guard if you were to go down to 360,000 as 
compared to the changes that would be necessary if you retained your 
strength at 400,000. 


W hy do you not answer that in detail for the record ? 
Colonel Mercarre. Yes, sir. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Colonel METCALFE. To continue the average strength of 400,000 through fiscal 
year 1961 will involve virtually no changes in programs, when compared to the 
fiscal year 1960 programs. This would permit full concentration on training 
efforts to improve the mobilization readiness of Army National Guard units. 

The reduction in end strength from 400,000 to 360,000 in fiscal year 1961 will 
require changes in program which have not yet been determined. The Depart- 
ment of the Army staff, together with the leadership of the Army National 
Guard and Army Reserve, must determine how the reduction can be applied 
with the least impact on the posture of the national defense. This study must 
consider the intricate phasing of Active Army, Army National Guard, and Army 
Reserve units into the mobilization plans. 

The three courses of action available are: 

1. Reduction in number of units. 

2. Reduction of strength in units. 

3. A combination of 1 and 2. 

The application of any of these methods will require a realinement in the 
phasing of units into combat, and will reduce the mobilization capability of the 
Army of the United States. 

After that study is completed, directives must be prepared and issued to the 
States. If changes in units are required, the concurrence of the State Gov- 
ernors concerned must be obtained. Then, the States must effect the reorgani- 
zations necessary to accomplish the directives. 

Mr. Srxes. What effect would the continuation of the 400,000-man 
Guard have on the organization or T.O. & E. level of the priorities re- 
ferred to on pages 5 and 6 of your statement ? 

If you wish, submit an answer that is in detail for the record. 

General McGowan. Allright. 

(The mformation requested follows :) 

General McGowan. There are three ways that the reduction to a strength 
360,000 could be effected, namely : 

1. Reduce strength in units. 

2. Reduce number of units. 

3. Combination of 1 and 2 above. 

The Secretary of the Army has convened a board of general officers including 
leaders of the National Guard and USAR to study this problem to recommend a 
course of action in the event that such a reduction is foreed on U.S. Army. 


METHODS OF REDUCING ARNG STRENGTH TO 360,000 
1. Reduce strength in units, by priorities: 


Manning levels (percent full T.0. & BE.) 





| Reduced | Reduced 


Priority | Present | toapproxi- || Priority Present to approxi- 
| mately os 
- = ee 
Tt 
I 84 PRN CE acicencnesteenesas 71 64 
71 64 65 59 
52 47 60 54 
II ee : 71 64 | 55 50 
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2. Reduce number of units: This method would result in a loss equivalent to 
5 divisions or approximately 440 units, thus reducing the present number of 
units from 4,500 to approximately 4,060 units. 

3. Combination of 1 and 2 above: Assuming 50 percent of the strength reduc- 
tion to be absorbed by a reduction in number of units and 50 percent to be 
absorbed by reducing strength of remaining units, this method would have the 
following results: 

(a) Unit loss equivalent to 3 divisions or approximately 264 units, leaving 
approximately 4,236 units in the ARNG troop basis. 

(b) Reduction in manning levels of remaining units as follows: 


Manning levels (percent full TOE ) 


Reduced || Reduced 


rq 
| 

to approxi- || Priority | Present | to approxi- 
| 


Priority | Present | 
| mately |} mately 
Dita dtsreesetuecceds s4 00.1 ML.....-. | 71 | 68 
| 71 68 || 65 | 62 
| 52 50 || 60 | 57 
Roos. peak tiadts 71 68 55 53 
52 50 52 50 


In any case a reduction of the strength either by strength of units, by the 
elimination of units, or any combination thereof will reduce the guards’ mobiliza- 
tion capability to meet the readiness objectives required by current Army mobil- 
ization plans. 

Mr. Sixes. How many 6-month trainees would be required in the 
event the National Guard is authorized by Congress to continue at 
400,000 ? 

General McGowan. An additional 34,000 6-month trainee input for 
a total of 62,000 is required if the guard is to maintain a strength of 
400,000 in fiscal 1961. 


OFFICER CANDIDATE COURSES 


Mr. Sixes. Why does the Army National Guard offer three dif- 
ferent officer candidate courses? What are the principal differences 
between these courses ? 

General McGowan. The three types of officer candidate programs 
available to enlisted personnel of the Army National Guard are 
designed for different categories of personnel as follows: 

(a) The regular OCS: The regular OCS program is of 22 weeks 
duration and is that program that is conducted for personnel of the 
Active Army. Army National Guard personnel attend these same 
classes which are conducted throughout the year. In view of the long 
duration of this course, attendance is extremely limited. About 40 
individuals attend each year. 

(6) The special Army National Guard OCS: Each winter and sum- 
mer, a condensed officer candidate course of approximately 11 weeks 
duration is conducted at the U.S. Army Infantry and U.S. Army 
Artillery and Missile Schools. These courses are designed specifically 
to enable high school graudates and college students to enroll as soon 
as they complete their high school education or a college semester. 
Approximately 600 individuals attend these courses eachyear. 

(c) The State OCS program: At the present time, 43 States are 
conducting a State OCs program. These schools teach a program of 
instruction which is prepared by the Commandant of the U.S. Army 
Infantry School. The program is conducted during the annual active 
duty training period in the summer and a series of weekend training 
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periods throughout the year. Cadets enrolled in this program partic- 
ipate in the weekend training periods in a nonpay status. All exam- 
inations taken in this program of instruction are graded at the U. S. 
Army Infantry School. The annual enrollment in this program is 
eppevaitianty 3,000 candidates. 

The regular OCS consists of approximately 825 hours of instrue- 
tion conducted in residence at the U.S. Army Infantry and U.S. Army 
Artillery and Guided Missile Schools for a continuous period of 23 
weeks. 

The special ARNG OCS consists of approximately 350 hours of 
beaiaekione conducted in residence at the U.S. Army Infantry and 
U.S. Army Artillery and Guided Missile Schools for a continuous 
ae iod of 12 weeks. 

The State OCS consists of 248 hours of instruction prepared at 
Fort Benning and is conducted in the various State officer candidate 
schools in the States. The method of conducting this program varies 
in the States from a l-year program conducted to include 1 annual 
active-duty training period and 8 weekends of training to a 2-year 
program to include 2 annual active-duty training periods and 20 
weekends of training. During the annual active- duty training pe- 
riods the candidates’ are given 88 hours of continuous instruction. 
On each of the weekends they receive an average of 14 hours of in- 
struction. Many of the States also require additional hours of train- 
ing by imposing mandatory extension courses in branch subjects. 


PRIDE OF COUNTRY AND SERVICE 


Mr. Srxes. General McGowan, what is done in the National Guard 
that is a part of the regular training program to instill a knowledge in 
your trainees of this country and of its traditions ¢ 

I am not speaking now of military drill. Iam speaking about good 
patriotic lessons on ‘America and what it stands for. I am concerned 
about what happened to our American captives in Korea and the sorry 
performance of many of them under brainwashing by the Commu- 
nists. I do not want that to happen to our people again. 

What are you people in the National Guard doing to help make that 
sort of thing impossible ? 

General McGowan. When our 6-month trainees enter our program, 
they receive an initial indoctrination of the Code of the American 
Soldier and upon returning to the unit there is a recurring, annual 
refresher in the year’s training. You might cal] it that, training 
along that same line. 

Mr. Stxes. How frequently are those refresher courses or lectures 
given and what is the duration of each ? 

General McGowan. The Commanding General, U.S. Continental 
Army Command has established “The indoctrination of Army Na- 
tional Guard Individuals in the Code of Conduct” as a training objec- 
tive. This training objective is being met by the accomplishment of 
the training rescribed in Army Regulation 350-80 “Code of Con- 
duct” following the guidance provided in Army Subject Schedule 
21-15 “The Law of Land Warfare, Geneva Conventions of 1959 to 
Treatment of Prisoners of War, Code of Conduct,” and a minimum of 
1 hour refresher training in code of conduct annually. 
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A major program to indoctrinate all Army National Guard per- 
sonnel in code of conduct was accomplished during 1958 and 1959. All 
newly assigned Army National Guard personnel are indoctrinated in 
the subject by selected Active Army instructor personnel utilizing the 
3 hours provided by Army Training Program 21-114, “Basic Combat 
Training” during the 6 months’ active duty for training. 

The annual refresher training is presented by the unit commander 
or his representative at the armory. 

As applicable, integrated training is accomplished during multiple 
drills and training exercises at annual active duty for trainin 

Each individual of the Army National Guard is outlined 
pressed with the principles of the code of conduct. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Sheppard? 

Mr. Sueprarp. No questions. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Andrews? 


ly im- 


COST OF MAINTAINING A GUARD SOLDIER 


Mr. Anprews. General, can you tell me the cost of maintaining a 
guard soldier as compared to the cost of maintaining a soldier in the 
Regular Army ? 

General McGowan. We have such a figure computed and I would 
like to provide it for the record. 

Based on fiscal 1960, we include the cost of 6-month training pro- 
gram, the average military personnel cost is $587.40 per soldier. With- 
out the 6-month training program, the average military cost is $442.67. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the average cost per soldier in the Regular 
Army ? 

General McGowan. If I might, sir, I would ask General Traub if 
he could give that figure for the record. 

General Traun. The worldwide average military personnel cost for 
a soldier in the Regular Army is approximately $4,000. 

General McGowan. Using our same basis, which is on an honest 
comparison, you would like to know how we figured our costs, of course ? 

Mr. Anprews. Put it in the record at this point so we can have those 
figures. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Per capita cost 


Fiseal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
(actual) (estimate) (estimate) 





National Guard personnel, Army: 


re UI i fe Bo Dan nantes dada oan 390, 781 400, 000 376, 900 
Direct obligations (including 6-month trainee costs)... | $208, 872, 835 | $234, 961,000 | $199, 000, 000 
. POF COPIA BOGE to... ann nnn bo abst deb ualede beds } 534. 50 587. 40 | 527. 99 
Direct obligations (excluding 6-month trainee costs).......! 167,558,100 | 177,067,441 | 168, 044, 647 
TA UN 428. 78 442. 67 445. 86 





' Determined by dividing direct obligations by average strength.” 


The per capita cost (including the 6-month training program) reflects an in- 
Crease in fiscal year 1960 and a decrease in fiscal year 1961. This is attributed 
basically to dollar requirements in support of the 6-month training program. 
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The input in fiscal year 1959 was 49,841 and in fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 
1961 are estimated to be 63,000 and 28,000, respectively. Additionally the per 
eapita cost in fiscal year 1961 is lower due to procurement of AG shade 44 uni- 
forms effected in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960, but not required in fiscal 
year 1961. 

PROBABLE FUTURE REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Anprews. General, what do you think will happen in fiscal 
year 1961 if the guard is cut to 360,000 people? Would you continue 
to try to cut the guard in the future ? 

General McGowan. I think whether there is any attempt to re- 
duce the strength of the National Guard after fiscal vear 1961, sir, 
would be directly related to whether it is cut or not in fiscal 1961. 

Mr. Anprews. I have been around here a long time and it seems to 
me that ever since I have been on this committee, there has been some- 
body in the Government sniping at the National Guard. ‘ 

General McGowan. I would like to comment, Mr. Congressman, if 
I might, by showing you on this chart where we have been cut from 
our peak and for 2 years attempts have been made to cut the strength 
of the guard again, but in the wisdom of the Congress the cuts were 
not sustained. 

Mr. Anprews. What is the reason for that attitude toward the 
guard, do you know ? 

General McGowan. No, I would not make any comment. 

I believe a comment was made in testimony before the Congress that 
because we now have a higher state of training individually in the 
guard and by units that it is valid to cut our strength as a result. 

Mr. Anprews. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Riley ? 


EFFECT ON GUARD OF PAY INCREASES 


Mr. Ritxy. What effect on the National Guard has resulted from 
some of the wage board increases and other increases on your program! 

General McGowan. I am sure that the Congressman realizes that 
we will go into that in some detail in our presentation under the 
O. & M.-portion of our annual budget, but I could state that the Con- 
gress provided all the funds we requested for fiscal 1960, as we could 
then foretell the costs and as we were permitted to request such funds. 

As the Congressman knows, we have not been able to budget for 
known wage board increases that have been granted already in the 
fiscal year current at the time we appeared before the committee, but 
we may not make any requests to meet those increases or those that we 
know are coming. 

Mr. Riey. I am interested, and I am sure the committee is, m 
whether or not that has curtailed other programs you considered 
essential. 

TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


General McGowan. Well, we regard the technician program as the 
most important single program probably, other than strength in the 
National Guard, because it is on these technicians that the day-to-day 
operations depend. In order to reduce the turbulence in that. pro- 
gram, we have been compelled, and I think it wise, to transfer funds 
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from our logistics support, such as for spare parts and assemblies 

which directly have an effect on the state of repair of our equipment. 
It has affected our logistical setup to keep the annual reduction 

which has occurred among our technicians to a minimum figure. 


SAVINGS AND TRANSFERS 


Mr. Ritey. Do you have any savings in any other categories other 
than spare parts that you might transfer and not face such a heavy 
impact on such an essential category as your spare parts item ? 

General McGowan. I think the Congressman realizes that since the 
budget has been divided into “Personnel” and “O, & M.” we may not 
make any transfers between those appropriations, only between budget 
programs within the same appropriation. 

With presently no legal provision for any limited interchangeability 
between the two budgets that we have, we are limited to where we can 
get that money from, to sources from which we can make transfers. 


TRANSFER AUTHORITY 


Mr. Ritry. I would be interested to know whether or not you have 
money in these other categories. Maybe we can get some authorization 
tomake changes, if you think it wise. 

General McGowan. We could perhaps make transfers with less hurt 
tothe National Guard program as a whole if we were operating as we 
did up until this year with the single budget. We cannot expect to go 
back to a single budget, so perhaps you are suggesting a minor, very 
limited interchangeability between our two budgets which would per- 
mit us to transfer 1 money from any source where the least harm would 
be done. 

Mr. Rirry. Do you think such authorization would be of benefit to 
the efficiency of your operation ? 

General McGowan. I cannot advocate that, of course, but a direct 
answer to your question 

Mr. Rirry. I take the responsibility for the question. 

General McGowan. The answer is “Yes.” 

I am saying 5 percent is an outside figure, off the top of my head, 
that would give us a degree of flexibility ‘which would seem reasonable 
and which T could assure you would not. be abused. 

Mr. Rinry. It occurs to me that in a budget of this magnitude it is 
very hard to estimate the exact. number of dollars and cents you need 
in any caterorv and mavbe some flexibility would be in order. 

General McGowan. The Congressman is correct. 

At the time the budget: is prepared, we do attempt to forecast condi- 
tions, rising costs, if any, savings we can effect, but it is 18 months when 
that is done before we begin operating under the appropriation as it 
finally results. 

Mr. Rirxy. If you could see that far in the future, I would like to 
have your method. 





ARMORY CONSTRUCTION 


Are you prepared to tell this committee the present situation in re- 
gard to your armories, whether or not that program is proceeding 
according to schedule: whether it is meeting the schedule that Congress 
intended for it to meet ? 
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General McGowan. We will be making a separate presentation on 
armory construction. 

Mr. River. I understand that. 

General McGowan. I could answer briefly the Congressman’s ques- 
tion by saying that we have not, since fiscal 1957, been permitted to 
place armories under contract up to our capability or to meet the an- 
nual funds provided by the Congress for that purpose. 

Mr. Ritey. What percentage dur ing this past fiscal year, or during 
the present fiscal year, of the armories which have been authorized 
and appropriated for, have been met? 

General McGowan. During fiscal year 1958, as well as 1959, and 
again in this fiscal year, we w ill be limited in our contract obligations 
for construction of armories to just about 50 percent of the funds 
available, or even less. 

Mr. Rirry. What effect does that have on your organization and 
training efficiency ? 

General McGowan. Thearda question or two yesterday on the Army 
Reserve and the question was raised about the level of its training, 

My observation has been that it applies to both components. As 
adequate facilities are provided, training goes up far beyond the 
improvement warranted solely by the facilities. 

If we are to have the level of training we must have in both com- 
ponents to meet the mobilization requirements of the Active Army, the 
armory program itself should not be stretched out but should be con- 
ducted at a level which can be economically operated each year which, 
in the case of the National Guard, is somewhere between $25 to $30 
million annually. 

Mr. Ritey. Is it your opinion that your attendance would increase! 
I believe you said it was 88.9 percent at the present time, if you had 
adequate facilities ? 

General McGowan. Actually, the attendance percentage would not 
be affected to 1 material degree. I think that with our present. level 
of attendance we have about as high as will be sustained regularly 
over the years, but the validity of the instruction, the attention that 
you can get from people who are in a well-lighted building which 
is at least warm to a degree, rather than being in very poor interim 
type facilities, the level of your training reflects the surroundings in 
which it is imparted. 

Mr. Ritey. There is no question but that you could get better results 
from your training program ? 

General McGowan. Better results is the answer. 

Mr. AnDrews. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Rivey. Yes. 

General McGowan. I might add, if I could interrupt the Con- 
gressman, that further, the rotection afforded our Federal property 
and equipment and level of maintenance of that equipment in the 
better facilities is reflected by the new construction, 

Mr. Anprews. Did I understand you to say, General, that you 
had not been permitted to spend all of the money that Congress 
appropriated for armory construction 4 

General McGowan. In this fiscal year the Congress has provided 
$23.2 million of construction, plus a carry over of $7 million. We 
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will be limited to an obligation ceiling, or contractual ceiling, for 
new construction of $15 million. 

Mr. Anprews. Limited by whom, the Bureau of the Budget? 

General McGowan. That is the financial plan of the Government. 

Mr. Anprews. The Bureau of the Budget? Department of De- 
fense ? 

General McGowan. No, sir; I cannot say. It is a long and in- 
volved process of fixing a level for the Department of Defense, the 
Army, and, in turn, for the Army Reserve and the Army National 
Guard. 

Mr. Anprews. You have had available during this fiscal year about 
$29.9 million ? 

General McGowan. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. For armory construction you have only been allo- 
cated $15 million of that ? 

General McGowan. I would like to say that is the amount avail- 
able for obligations. At the end of December $13.6 million was 
apportioned to us for construction. 

Mr. Weaver. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Anprews. Yes. 


LEASE OF ARMORY FACILITIES WHERE ARMORIES ALREADY EXIST 


Mr. Weaver. General McGowan, in connection with the use of 
your armory facilities, it is my understanding that in many er 
the Reserves do not have an opportunity to use the same facilities; 
is that correct? The Government goes out and rents facilities for 
use by the Reserves ? 

Could you just clarify that, please? 

General McGowan. I could go to my own experience in New 
Jersey since, you know, we are birds of passage in the Guard Bureau 
here in between our normal National Guard service and go back 
to our home States. 

Going back 20, years, we assisted the Army Reserve in providing 
in Newark, N.J., training facilities for the headquarters of the staff 
of the 78th Division so they could train at no cost. In those days, the 
Reserve consisted of people rather than organizations, as you know. 

When the armory construction program was set up, the requirement 
was laid down that joint utilization and joint construction should be 
effectuated to the greatest extent possible. I would like to say that 
the Army Reserve was regarded as a competitor of the Army Na- 
tional Guard and vice versa and that we have been a long time bring- 
ing about a better relationship, but the question was asked here yester- 
day about the one-army concept, and I am happy to say that it is 
becoming a fact rather than a pleasing slogan. 

Just last fiscal year we were able to work out the very complicated 
arrangements whereby, in St. Cloud, Minn., the first joint construction 
occurred simultaneously with National Guard funds and Army Re- 
serve funds. 

The adjutant general of that State said that as a taxpayer, as well 
as a military official, he could not support any requirements that the 
guard and Reserve should have two armories in a town of that size. 

That indicates to my mind that progress has been made. 
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We build armories for the National Guard in many towns where 
there are no Army Reserve units. It is only at the level of a one-unit 
guard town and one-unit Reserve that we will say there should be 
joint construction and joint utilization. Where we are building for 
three and four and five units it is perhaps better to have our two 
armories in the town, not colocated to draw better on the population 
and cut down on the requirements for travel on the part of the resery- 
ists or guard members. 

We are making progress and it is not enough to cause me to wave 
my hat, but we are making real progress. 

West Virginia this year is now doing the same thing. 

Mr. Weaver. I was prompted to ask that question yesterday be- 
cause the former Governor of Nebraska, the Honorable Victor An- 
derson, cited to me an instance where one community in Nebraska hasa 
very fine armory for the guard but the Reserves are paying rent on 
another facility to use for their training. 

That, to me, did not seem to be good business and consistent with 
the best use the facilities should be put to. 

General McGowan. If the town in your State has one armory and 
the Governor so wished, he could perhaps construct a wing to that 
armory with separate provision for a supply room, locker room, and 
an administration room for the Reserve unit. The drill hall, class- 
rooms, and common areas could be used jointly. Iam sure the Army 
Corps of Engineers would pay, on an equitable basis, their share of the 
overall operation which the use of the Army Reserve would warrant. 
We are proceeding properly in that direction but not in any great 
magnitude yet. 

Mr. Weaver. I do not want to take any more of the gentleman’s 
time but I wonder if we could not get for the record from General 
Traub a statement as to the amount of money that the Government 
actually paid out, say, for fiscal year 1959 and up to the present time 
in fiscal year 1960 to rent facilities where we do have other facilities 
in being, such as the example I mentioned. 

You do not, of course, know offhand how many towns in Nebraska 
this might apply to. However, if it happens in Nebraska, I assume it 
will happen in other States, too. 

Mr. Sixes. Will you submit that information by States and in 
total, General Traub ? 

General Traus. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. General, do you not think that ought to be shown where 
there are permanent facilities and where there is a possible duplica- 
tion of effort as well for the entire program ? 

Mr. Sixes. If there is a duplication of effort, please point that out, 
too. 

General Travus. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 

By Department of Defense directive and implementing Army regulation an 
extensive search and determination covering the feasibility of using other Fed- 
eral or State facilities must be accomplished before rental and leasing contracts 
are negotiated. Only when it is infeasible to use such extant rented, leased, 
donated, or constructed facilities is such additional space rented. 

Based on the best information available at this time, the following lists those 


cities by State and Army area, where facilities are leased for the U.S. Army 
Reserve where National Guard armories exist. 
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FIRst 


Amount of 
annual leases 


CONNECTICUT 


Bridgeport sie tee $15, 410. 48 
BL. eee 1, 200. 00 
NNN Otte ees 4, 800. 00 
Ne oaks dae a 16, 865. 00 
NEM Se nt cetcn LR 38, 284. 08 
OO a 15, 750. 00 
i! 12, 000. 00 
WRUUIT . ows eee e 11, 720. 00 





Total (Connecti- 
OU niceceeuaan 116, 029. 66 


a eas 24, 750. 00 
he 2 itienwavekuwes 6, 760. 00 
reer ine 15, 000. 00 
NIN os ats a erin rains. 1, 200. 00 

Total (Maine) - - - 47, 710. 00 

MASSACHUSETTS 

ERs oo nn? ees 3, 500. 00 
Se Ir. SE ee, 9, 000. 00 
Prenbure. _.. =... 13, 500. 00 
eS ee 5, 000. 00 
Lewrence.......2csceeuc 11, 100. 00 
Lowell i 12, 447. 00 
Lynn = erie think 40, 000. 00 
moren Adams... ..._..~ 960. 00 
TN ca 8, 000. 00 
|| Se RE ati eller 24, 000. 00 
ee ee 7, 164. 00 
Waltham_____ Sele 30, 000. 00 
Worcester _ - ao et 6, 000. 00 


Total (Massa- 
chusetts) - 170, 671. 00 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
eee 7, 200. 00 
NR Se ue be erate ee 16, 800. 00 
Concord. aa 14, 250. 00 
EN i al 9, 660. 00 
Ng rent 


5, 200. 00 


Total (New 


Hampshire) _- 53, 110. 00 


ARMY 


Amount of 
annual leases 


NEW JERSEY 
Dover _ - - - 
PRUMpenure. occa 


$23, 000. 00 
3, 600. 00 





Total (New Jer- 


dt Ee 26, 600. 00 
NEW YORK 

DNS 3. 8 oo Soc ce ee 1, 500. 00 
Batavia_ gC Lasoo 14, 900. 00 
| , — eee 59, 839. 00 
NIN oS oo oe, 13, 500. 00 
Glens Falls_-__----- Saas 6, 000. 00 
damestown .....-.--=--- 14, 800. 00 
SS eee 6, 500. 00 
Lockport-- - -- pee eeras 2, 880. 0C 
Malone_ - _--- ee 4, 500. 00 
TWOWEMITON... cacccncu<~ 6, 000. 00 
Misgere Pals... ...=_.. 12, 900. 00 
| ae eee 4, 800, 00 
OQswemo_.._..-- ess H 2, 160. 00 
Patchogue (Long Island) - 4, 200. 00 
Rochester. _ - aa 23, 800. 00 
Staten Island peoaeS 7, 920. 00 
ars Sacebes: 4, 210, 00 
We ete F 18108... 2c2<.- 19, 


100. 00 
Total( New York)_ 209, 509. 00 


RHODE ISLAND 


7, 200. 00 
33, 739. 42 


East Greenwich_-______- 
Providence -_ ____-_--- 


Total (Rhode Is- 


IO) a ecicc ke 40, 939. 42 
VERMONT 

i) a 2, 400. 00 

Brattleboro__-____- 4, 200. 00 


St. Albans__- eaten 


‘ 480. 00 
St. Johnsbury .-===-=.-- 


2, 400. 00 
9, 480. 00 


Total (Vermont) - 
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2D ARMY 


Amount of 
annual leases 











DELAWARE 
SNE Gran Sec $7, 140. 00 
Cre oe ec 26, 056. 00 
Total (Delaware) _ 33, 196. 00 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington... ....6:. 66, 300. 00 
Total (District 
of Columbia) --- 66, 300. 00 
MARYLAND 
RMRIENN 6 in Soe eceos 6, 000. 00 
SRN Se SRS cd 49, 200. 00 
ol 3, 600. 00 
Ree Sie no 3, 480. 00 
Cumberland__________- 3, 000. 00 
Hagerstown _...____--- 1, 800. 00 
RENE, ho ts = 13, 120. 00 
Westminster_.......... 5, 060. 00 


SY 


CE ilar a 
I Fn Lee 
me Se 
SS eS aes 
Bowling Green____--_--- 
RONEN ae aoe 
Cincinnati______ oe 
Cleveland______- 
PAN He 
MER os id scare SL. Gerais 
RN a a 
NNER ae oe ote an 
BOON ges a en 


Ct er et Fe 


Nh Pk cecal 
Lorain _ . 
DInennbIe. GocGccln Se ux 
NER nh 
RUIN oo rote wos 
JSS Sa 
Mount Vernon___------ 
PD oa aescistinies tol 
a eee 
Paeimesville.... ccc. 
FENIAN Shc cin ms 
St. Mary’s 


oo CT 
IE Pi a nc a 
a 
Wl WOIS.. <ncmcamcea 
LS ae 


85, 260. 00 


00 
00 


36, 000. 
4, 800 
6, 000. 00 
2, 940. 00 
6, 720. 00 
4, 853. 28 

39, 999. 84 

99, 000. 

35, 334. 96 

44, 100. 00 
3, 600. 00 
6, 900. 00 
10, 440. 00 

22, 999. 92 
5, 250. 00 
5, 520. 00 
4, 080. 00 
2, 400. 00 
7, 500. 00 
6, 000. 00 
5, 520. 00 
9, 916. 80 
7, 800. 00 
6, 000. 00 

1. 00 
7, 278. 00 
5, 076. 00 
7, 044. 00 

11, 988. 00 

18, 816. 00 
7, 200. 00 


10, 524. 00 
5, 700. 00 
24, 750. 00 
7, 080. 00 
4, 800. 00 
7, 920. 


00 


Amount of 
annual leases 


oHIOo—continued 


WOME... cccccaces $6, 000. 00 
Youngstown. _.__.---- 20, 800. 00 
PUNE en 10, 021. 00 
Total (Ohio) ____- 538, 672. 80 
PENNSYLVANIA 
MeN i SL 15, 467. 00 
DOUMON§ .o6cssnncene 2, 100. 00 
etl. oon csc 3, 905. 00 
iepgeneOnn. 8 eek 3, 420. 00 
PIMITMUTS « «. con ccc an 7, 200. 00 
NR org a 6, 480. 00 
nie lS oe are 7, 200. 00 
Lewintown.....22...... 3, 430. 00 
Lock Haven-_-.-.---- cy 6, 608. 00 
Ly | ea tiated 11, 907. 00 
nn 6, 600. 00 
PRMNVEND. cicaees aks eos 10, 440. 00 
Punxsutawney --------- 3, 360. 00 
ON a eee 4, 200. 00 
Total (Pennsyl- 
WADIA) ococnuk 92, 317. 00 
VIRGINIA 

Charlottesville _____-_- 5, 200. 00 
Christiansburg-- ~~~ ---- 2, 400. 00 
Mo 2, 640. 00 
eee 4, 800. 00 
Fredericksburg_--_-------- 400. 00 
PW ROROUTE ook sarc we 9, 300. 00 
Martinsville___......__- 2, 070. 00 
Porusmouth............ 4, 800. 00 
PRUNE os oes See 4, 200. 00 
SIUNtON. .. <a. 25224 3, 600. 00 
NNN PS nse rs ccusinte 1, 800. 00 


Total (Virginia) _- 


41, 210. 00 


WEST VIRGINIA 


= 8, 400. 00 
OT ae 9, 300. 00 
Ree 14, 365. 44 
| Sa ae 3, 540. 00 
Mimrwood...<ccuss ce 6, 480. 00 
PMN ES cos 5, 148. 00 
Martinsburg__.___._-_-- 6, 660. 00 
Morgantown______-__-- 8, 805. 00 


Weston__- 


3, 060. 00 


Total (West Vir- 
USD a ci ais 65, 758. 4 


KENTUCKY 


Madisonville__________- 5, 400. 00 
PONRRRMMEIN for tin erst ey 8, 079. 96 
Righmond iu... oc code 720. 00 
Se a ee 3, 120. 00 
Louisville. cee 1. 00 


Total (Kentucky)- 17, 320. 96 
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3p ARMY 
Amount of Amount of 
annual leases annual leases 
ALABAMA MISSISSIPPI 
ee ae $2, 616. 00| Brookhaven ---_______. $2, 700. 00 
Alexander City.________ 2, 008. 00| Clarksdale____________- 3, 300. 00 
NI saa dacs nig eerie 8, 380. 00} Cleveland. _-_-_._____- 3, 600. 00 
Birmingham___________ 49, 800. 00 | Greenwood. -_-__.._-_- 9, 034. 00 
I xc 'e mivacwtave an 4, 200. 00 | Grenada_-____- “paren 5, 332. 00 
NS Bo ne 6, 454. 00| Hattiesburg. _.....___- 7, 800. 00 
Enterprise....._.____.- 2, 460. 00 | Indianola____.__..__-_- 3, 714. 00 
NS inne cek eae 5, 220. 00} Jackson_----------.-_- 6, 500. 00 
ic Cueloeesnius WS Le Sree 1, 990. 00 
MO oie oo es ee ee 5, 945. 00] Lucedale. ..........__- 3, 769. 00 
Greensboro.._.....___- 1, 020. 00| McComb-___--_-_-..-- 2, 100. 00 
Huntsville........____. 10, 704. 00| Meridian.__..-.-...._- 720. 00 
i a 120. 00] Natchez... ..........; 5, 940. 00 
ON os ch eka 1, 500. 00) Oxford.-_............. 2, 700. 00 
I ein ao 1, 320. 00} Pascagoula --_.-._____- 3, 000. 00 
I at 2, 892. 00 Tupelo wa -------------- 2, 100. 00 
Tuscaloosa.._._...__.. 1. 00| Waynesboro-_-___-_____- 4, 836. 00 
Wetumpka___-_______. 3, 000. 00| West Point._.....____- 4, 560. 00 
Total (Alabama). _109, 210. 00 Total (Missis- 
ONDE cocoa 73, 695. 00 
FLORIDA SSS 
(acerwater.......-<.... 480. 00 ” 
TM i a 720, 00 NORTH CAROLINA 
Daytona Beach--~_--_-_- 1, 200. 00 Asheboro eet Sm mater eae 3, 440. 00 
Fort Lauderdale_______- 5, 000. 00 Concord... --_--------- 1, 790. 00 
Fort Myers.........__. 480. 00 Durham. saa = -=------ 10, 750. 00 
ce 2 400. 00 Fayetteville ial ec ae wo o 11, 450. 00 
a "900, 00 | Gastonia. ------------- 1, 980. 00 
Tallahassee_._-----._.. 2, 400. 00 | Goldsboro. ---------.-- 2, 180. 00 
UN ca cece ee ge ; 480. 00 oe ee ee 500. 00 
} BI Se Oe. nae 3, 700. 00 
Total (Florida) 14, 060, 00| Jacksonville. ----..__.- 2, 496. 00 
a. ’ 7 apo ieee Z 3, 480. 00 
. mireeregnh.....=....2.. 3, 200. 00 
oe GEORGIA ; Proemeston......_._.._ 2, 200. 00 
MN SS a 10, 902. 00} 4 ‘ Stay 
aa » JUS. Morehead City 1, 920. 00 
PEE oh ew 1, 200. 00} 4 : 
vor ate I, uv. prauns airy. —..._..... 2, 730. 00 
ON i ey 2, 040. 00} New 5; 
7 “) . CL fo. Sere 2, 760. 00 
oe 2, 040. 00} Raleigt 
: »V } aleigh Shiv iene are 11, 880. 00 
an 8, 517. 60| Reidsville 9 
Cordele Ae. Ce 
Se enn mn enencens 4, DOU. Rockingham___________ 1, 740. 00 
Covingten............. 2, 460. 00] Salisbury 
’ MRE no ce 5, 520. 00 
a 2, 100. 00} g. 1 
Dieuehas , 994, 00 Sanford Se 1, 975. 00 
a ere 3’ 840, 00 Statesville eee ene 1, 800. 00 
Vrpaii-=--=----------- 0, O4U, Washington 3, 420. 00 
Griffin 120. 00} w ; 
oe sa aa ----------- ' 886 00 Waynesville 1, 500. 00 
ie Gretge.........- 1 684. 00} winevile “=:* Jaen 
SE coe eeicc oe {aa tet *------=-=- eae 
ee eS 4, 320. 00 Tots r \ . 
Milledgeville... 1, 800. 00 a) ronths Car 9 5 
sc Se ee 4, 020. 00 aia on von ee 
ae 3, 900. 00 laa 
Statesboro....... =| 3, 000. 00 sey tr? . I 
Thomaston. _ - 3, 300. 00 eee ee 
Thomasville s 3, 565. 20} Charleston 8, 162. 00 
OCCoR__ 2, 965. 00 | Clinton 2, 220. 00 
Valdosta_ oie 2, 255. 00 | Columbia 5, 520. 00 
SUE cuca ena 3, 955. 00} Florence 8, 000. 00 
a —_—_———_—_—_—— | Lancaster 6, 000. 00 
lotal (Georgia) __ 75, 723. 80} Orangeburg 6, 600. 00 
———S > Rock Hill 3, 000. 00 
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3D ARMy—Continued 





A t 
oAmount of Amount of 
SOUTH CAROLINA—Ccontinued TENNESSEE—continued 
Spartanburg _-___- $4, 800. 00 | Johnson"C MP cceczecse 14, 439 Ce 
Sumter edie 2, 100. 00} Knoxville mesa ecpe boa! $ 5. 006 D: 
Union _ - oe Se 2, 990. 00} Lawrenceburg 2% 3, 300. 00 : 
| tar Fd OO w hh. —~ 3, 030. 00 “ 
Total (South Car- tt pane +. ‘ae Lu 
olina) 49, 392. 09 | Murfreesboro. ____.__. 1,950.00 f 
aia ___ | Ripley eS tee eed 1, 200, 00 M 


Springfield os 3, 960. 00 M 

TENNESSEE Tullahoma____.______. 1, 800.00 | 0 

Chattanooga_________ 1, 800. 00 ae a Pa 

Clarksville..._______.. 3, 300. 00 Total (Tennes- Pa 
Cleveland _ ____ 5 Rc: 4, 320. 00 We nes ascexe 47, 199. 00 
Cookeville... _______- $2, 700. 00 | sooner 


4TH ARMY 






























mount oO ' 
onmedt iow onnuel nal - 
% ARKANSAS OKLAHOMA—continued Ck 
Arkadelphia. -_......__- $3, 120. 00 Pisin Ct 
Batesville__-__--_____- 1, 980. 00 | Purant.-~--------._.- $1, 980. 00 De 
ie aa aaa A EN nn on 2 mnirenonin-e 6, 300. 00 Fr 
Blytheville.___________ 3, 120. 00 | Guthrie---.-.-....._.- 2, 400. 00 Ge 
Fayetteville._._______- OT 1, 020. 00 i 
Fort Smith..._-______- 10, 008. 00 | Idabel_---.-----_....- 2, 040, 00 . 
Eemreon. .........-. 3, 300. 00 ee. ialeatatetebeietetetatate 2, 400. 00 Ke 
Heer Springs__-____- ; 900. 00 ao ------------ 1, 400. 00 M. 
| ee 2, 200 00 tae = = - ~----- 3, 600. 00 M 
Hot Springs__________- 2, 580. 00 | Muskogee ----_--_____- 10, 986, 40 ML. 
POD So 7, 632. 00 | Normon__________- --- 6, 123. 00 Ot 
Magnolia__..___.______ 2, 040. 00 | Okmulgee _ -_--_-___ ee 3, 900. 00 Pe 
Malvern__________- = 2, 100. 00 | Ponea City_---_--____- 29, 663. 00 Re 
Monticello._..._______- 840. 00 | Poteau_.-------....._- 1, 950. 00 Sy 
Morrilton. __-----____- 4, 020. 00 | Sapulpa_----------___- 2, 880. 00 I 
Newport________- a 2, 040. 00 | Shawnee------...._..- 4, 800. 00 
yn 1, 620. 00 | Stillwater. -_--.-_..._- 10, 800. 00 
Peregould......- 2 an oe ec uewne 3, 494. 00 
irene 8, 800. 00 Weatherford__......._- 1, 380. 00 
Russellville. ___________ 2,100. 00 | Wewoka_-_--...._....- 2, 220. 00 Bl 
Walnut Ridge_________~ 2, 544. 00 | Woodward________.__- 2, 700. 00 Ga 
Total (Arkansas)_ 69, 424. 00 Total (Oklahoma). —_‘118, 276. 40 a 
— = eC Ke 
seine tke NEW MEXICO 7 
AjexanGria...--....... 5, 700. 00 eee Lee Stee a 4, 800. 00 Ca 
Baton Rouge__________ 16, 238. 00 | Artesia_ Sas en re a Ae 4. 680. 00 Ell 
BOMMUGA ........~<- - 7,446. 00|Carlsbad____.__________ 2. 460. 00 tn 
Eammond ......._ ... [We dn AONE. Se i See 3, 240. 00 M: 
RT i 6, 000. 00 | Farmington____________ 3 900. 00 M: 
imsevetie............. 5, 400. 00 | Las Vegas____________- 3, 660. 00 M 
———_____—— | Portales__._....._..__- 3, 180. 00 Ri 
Total (Louisiana) - 42 2, 584. DOT BNR. 2. be Eee 15, 000. 00 So, 
Total(New Mexico). 40, 9 20, 00 - 
OKLAHOMA eee 
SS ee eee e 900. 00 TEXAS 
PM os ee NOG 3, 900. 00 
ee 2 WO AMATINIOL . .-oeck 12, 000. 00 
mieekwel..-. UAB cn 22,480.00 F ay 
ichiekagha........_.... 2 O00 VSORGRT cc. =o os 6, 600.00 F 
ROP 3, 550. 00] Brenham_________- a 2, 100. 00 Ce 
CO OS ee 2, 100. 00 | Brownsville___________- 1.00 | Ch 
I ais is i iecscorce sao 1; 950) 007 Cieburne....22.- =... 2, 700. 00 





i ssesesss 


| s 


18€8 


SSsSsesssesE 
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47TH Army—Continued 


Amount of 
annual leases 


TEXAS—continued 





Amount 
annual lec 


TEXAS—continued 


of 


1se8 


Cotsicana.....----=- $3, 300. 00 | Plainview ___.--------- $1, 200. 00 
Dallas sides enle ease 1° GD) Ban: Angelo... ......... 4, 380. 00 
Fredericksburg_--- --- 2, 014. 00 | Sherman. - _- sige 600. 00 
BOROVIOW.. .....cc2s=ss 5 4, 200. 00 | Taylor bia ea ct at as 2, 100. 00 
Lubbock Sate nie amen L SOR. OR ROOMNGs 6 ick. c ecsencn 3, 600. 00 
Mersnall.....2-....- 3, 420. 00| Tyler ~ 6, 900. 00 
MeAllen_ — - - cKeKe : 3, 900. 00 | Victoria 7, 800. 00 
ea Ca ee f See tie OO oko ic eke 6, 300. GO 
eee.) Fe sil TERS 6, 300. 00 ——_ 
OS Z 7, 800. 00 Total (Texas) ___- 120, 678. 00 
Paris - Sai iia lnk oe Se See ola ae  nom, i 00 | SSE 
5TH ARMY 
Amount of Amount of 
annual leases annual leases 
ILLINOIS 10wA—continued 

Aurora -~-------------- $16, 740. 00 Gieenag:. 5 > eae $1, 800. 00 
Bloomington____------ 9, 000. 00 Council Bluffs 12 000. 00 
Champaign... --------- 26, 600. 00 i RE eat 10, 956. 00 
Chicago--------------- 23, £00. 00! Fort Dodge_.__--__-- 3 7, 020. 00 
Decatur... ------------ 22, 896. 00 Iowa City 9. 300. 00 
Freeport rrr TTT. 9, 000. 00 Keokuk eee Ar ee eee 1 500. 00 

Galesburg. ....----- 4, 800. 00 ete a Aa 
: 8 ot Marshalltown " 4, 080. 00 
Joliet . -..------------- @ aor ant ame CAty. =... 7, 920. 00 
Kankakee - -- ---------- Goo. Oy | Mount Pleasant. ____ 4, 000. 00 
Kewanee Peresseers a 892. 00! Muscatine... __- Teeny 3, 876. 00 
meeomh...=....-... 2, 580. 00 Cakkelsoss 4 500. 00 
I ua cal 2, 700. 00 Oteunawa ge ae ae . 1. 00 
Monmouth _ - ‘cia 4, 350. 00 Shenandoah. ra : i ae aa 040. 00 
ees Parsvscoses “or OO | Sioux City. --— - 6, 480. 00 
Rock Island. _- 7. ANT, 362, 00] 7 SeBington- . See 
Springfield_..---------- 14, 800. 00 Total (Iowa)... 100, 301. 00 
Total (Illinois) _- - 174, 501. 00 oe oor 

iia gn rom MICHIGAN 
Adrian : 6, 600. 00 
INDIANA Albion = te) 1, 800. 00 
Bloomington__- or 11, 400. 00} Ann Arbor____- = 17, 400. 00 
Gary _- 7 eee 10, 200. 00} Bay City____- vt 7, 500. 00 
Bammond......-...... 3, 600. 00 | Calumet ___.- i 4, 200. 00 
Jasper. he ean 4, 500. 00 | Detroit __- a 24, 000. 00 
Kokomo oe s 20, 000. 00 | Fiint — 41, 724. 00 
Lafayette __ _ - - . 6, 000. 00 | Grand Rapids 6, 048. 00 
ee, 2-05 8, 400. 00 | Holland 6, 000. 00 
Connersville __..------- 4, 800. 00 | alamazoo. 7 7, 800. 00 
re 8 6, 000. 00 | Lansing onl 15, 970. 00 
CO ee 5, 460. 00 | Monroe - a 6, 000. 00 
eres ee 12,000.00) Niles ____.. 1, 200. 00 
Es sim niasixe om on 1, 860. 00| Owasso____...__-.__-- 4, 200. 00 
Ee 2: 8 Sr Pe 2, 62 Sitain 22 008. 00 
Richmond__-____.--_--- 5, 600. 00 | Port Huron 15, 924. 00 
Scottsburg ea 5, 000. 00 | Saginaw ying 12, 000. 00 
\ incennes - Ry 5, 700. 00 seine in8 
Washington -____.----- 5, 280. 00 Total (Michigan). 200, 374. 00 
Total (Indiana) -_- 126, 000. 00 
MINNESOTA 

IOWA Albert Lea erin 6, 000. 00 
PI Toes rs 900. 00| Brainerd____________-- 6, 560. 00 
Cedar Rapids. _____---- 8, 280. 00| Detroit Lakes__-_------ 2, 940. 00 
Centerville._._________. 3, 192. 00} Duluth i ag a 16, 000. 00 


Charles City_- 


. 00 


Fergus Falls__..---- 6, 300. 


. OO 
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Amount of 
annual leases 


MINNESOTA—continued 
Grand Rapids_. 


Mankato_____-_ 4, 800. 
Marshall 2, 100. 


Minneapolis 
St. rau: .._. 
New Ulm___. 
Rochester 

St. Cloud____ 
Willmar____-_ 


Winona_-_-___- ee” 6, 500. 
Worthington___________ 3, 780. 
Total (Minne- 


A Ss ire Sher am 124, 368. 


MISSOURI 


Cape Girardeau 
(| oe RS al atet titi le 
Columbia _ _ - 


Permngton. ..........- 1, 500. 
MMR Se 900. 
Hannibal___ a 2, 520. 


Independence_ __ 
Jefferson City. 
hyirksville 
ND os So 
Soeur 
Maryville 


$1, 500. 


aba 23, 560. 
13, 740. 
3, 000. 
12, 000. 
13, 488. 
2, 100. 


2, 400. 
3, 900. 
8, 070. 


ee 3, 300. 
4, 500. 
1, 800. 
1, 020. 
3, 350. 
2, 700. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
OO 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Monett- - - _-_- Stora kee 780. 00 
a. 2 ee 1, 620. 00 
eS ae 1. 0O 
Sranened. 1. 00 


Sikeston 


2, 700. 


00 


Total (Missouri) _ 


41, 062. 00 


5TH ArmMy—Continued 


Amount of 
annual leases 


| NORTH DAKOTA 











| Dickinson_-_......_____ $720. 00 
OS a nae 6, O00. 00 
karena Works........... 8, 400. 00 
US PE ee ree a 9, 067, 92 

Total (North Da- 
RR 24, 187. 92 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
OS er en 4, 400. 00 
SINS i 480, 00 
EY On EC i i 5, 100. 00 
ee | | a 7, 900. 00 
Total (South Da- 
BRO eto, 17, 880. 00 
WISCONSIN 
NOOR in enc eee es 240. 00 
ORMOG = 2 ek 3, 600. 00 
Beaver Dam___________ 2, 700. 00 
Beloit___ 


4, 378. 56 
10, 320. 0 
1, 320. 00 


Chippewa Palk.....:.---- 
Fond du Lac___- 





Green Bay__- ee 10, 500. 00 
oe ee 10, 320. 00 
OS SSS 13, 236. 00 
NNN pm A me Roe 27, 996. 00 
Dasrieete....--- 6, 480. 00 
a Sn 1, 500. 00 
TS 1, 560. 00 
a Eng us =o 3, 120. 00 
Stevens Point__________ 3, 900. 00 
a, aa 2, 160. 00 
NURI 3, 000. 00 


Wisconsin Rapids______- 


2, 100. 00 


Total (Wisconsin). 108, 430. 56 


Z 6TH ARMY 


Amount of 
annual leases 


ARIZONA 


Douglas __ a Si $3, 000. 
0 aaa 2, 400. 
Meee... Ni ge oak 5, 7e¢. 
Phoenix__ i 15, 800. 
it 3, 000. 
‘Tucson___ 5 : 3, 768. 


33, 752. 


Total (Arizona) __ 


CALIFORNIA 
El Cerrito 
kil Monte 
Kureka_. 
Gardena 
emewood..... 2s 
Long Beach 


7, 560. 
14, 400. 
am: 3, 300. 
13) 200. 

7, 500. 

9, 000. 


Los Angeles___________ 20, 100. 
TNS eo sree an 2, 880. 
BEND os 10, 500. 
ON ee ee ae 6, 960. 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 





00 


00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 
00 


Amount of 
annual leases 


CALIFORNIA—continued 


Roseville _ #1, 320. 00 
Sacramento 12, 600. 00 
Santa Ana 14, 550. 00 
Samm rug. ..- = .<- =.= 2, 580. 00 
Santa Maria 5, 520. 00 
Santa Rosa 4, 848. 00 


1 
' 


ac ae 6, 000. 00 
oS aS as 4, 200. 00 
Walnut Creek__________ 3, 600. 00 


Total (Cali- 


fornia). <..65 150, 618. 00 

IDAHO 
Piaekfoot.............. 2, 000. 00 
a ag 4, 800. 00 
RNIN a es 3, 600. 00 


2, 580. 00 








E 
E 


ar 


ee ae ee 








| 


= | 


2S PH 
Sseses 


t of 
868 


). 00 
), 00 
). 00 
), 00 
), 00 
. 00 
. 00 
. 00 
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67TH Army—Continued 


IpAHo—continued 


UTAH—continued 














Amount of Amount of 
annual leases annual leases 
eld Pallieinsikiico naios Be, ST ON cay ceri peel $6, 720. 00 
CR ca enema 1, 620. 00 | Spanish Fork. __...---- 3, 724. 00 
NN cee laa wa oe, GO OO | ROOMS cc. eco cou oT oe 1, 800. 00 
Pocatello Sods aaa poase 1. 00 ee eee 
Retvetess Pohl ge 2, 640. 00 Total (Utah) ___- 21, 364. 00 
Dm Valls. «- svecsus ‘a 020. 00 SES 
Total (Idaho) ___- 30, 161. 00 WASHINGTON 
aera re aes ee ee ee 2, 700. 00 
OT AEA Bellingham_-___-....--- 4, 500. 00 
BEMONGS. 2... ennne 1, 980. 00 Dectanten be ai atad at sents nee 2, 700. 00 
ee 13, 563. 00 | Centralia___..._______- 2, 400. 00 
Bozeman_ -- - ss aniniace either 6, 490. C0 Coivilla .. wk 1, 560. 00 
Butte_.--------------- 11, 400. 00 Ellensburg. _..-__------ 2, 450. 00 
Glasgow ...2...-<..--. 1, 920. 00! Longview__.__.__-___- 5, 220. 00 
GETING. — <2 son dere cum 5, 050. 00| Ppuliman.__...____.__._. 4, 600. 00 
Hamilton_-__- --- anes 1, CU. Wigestt. ._. 24, 600. 00 
Havre---------------- 3, 000. 00 | Shelton. ___._.._------ 1, 800. 00 
= --=-=---------- > a Z Wenatchee ___..------- 4, 500. 00 
MMMIDONs 5 - Hed wssene , . Weiiiee fiat oh yo 11, 196. 00 
Lewiston..-..----- — a 
URDU oS ek ove 3, 900. 00 Total (Washing- 
SEE TARY icc Soe eenee 3, 060. 00 sey te ss : - ‘ 68, 226. 00 
Plentywood ____...----- 4, 800. 00 aie wees ese 
Sidney eben mamoas ope wt 5, 900. 00 HAWAII 
Total (Montana) _ 80, 653. 00 Hilo_-_--------------- (LL a 
OREGON 5 
EE 4. «abel nakeey 6, 000. 00 ENT nit he 
a es oli his hcp 8, 400. 00 | Bayamon____-..-.----- 2, 400. 00 
ET sc ind dacwceannk 3, 300. 00 | Cabo Rojo--_...------ 1, 620. 00 
ee ee & O00: GO} Caguags ii soot ese 6, 144. 00 
Klamath Falls.._____-- 8, 200. 00 | Humacas_.____.______- 5, 460. 00 
IG cs aw nk cig e annie 1, 020. 00| Mavaguez....._.._...- 6. 852. 00 
ee tet set orn 17, 400, 09 | Mavasues.-.-.-------- apes 00 
Total (Oregon) __- 47, 620. 00 Total (Puerto 
UTAH PE kw amnnens 24, 216. 00 
NE en oc bt pmeine 5, 100. 00 SRN 
poemam City... _-.....- 4, 020. 00 Grand total_____- 3, 844, 116. 96 
RESTRICTION ON USE OF OVER THE BUDGET FUNDS FOR ARMORY 


CONSTRUCTION 


Mr. Ritxy. General McGowan, did the National Guard request the 
money that was provided by Congress for the construction of 
armories / 

General McGowan. Up to $13.6 million in round figures, and be- 
cause we have $30.2 million of authorization and construction money 
provided by the Congress for this year, request for that last $1.4 
million will go forward, in a matter of a week or two, very carefully 
selected as to projects which are certain to go under contract on this 
late date in the fiseal year. 

Mr. Ritry. My interest is whether or not you requested the money 
Which was made available to you by the Congress, or did you only 
request a part of it? 


561112— 60—pt. 3——27 
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General McGowan. We cannot request apportionment of money, 
sir, in excess of the $15 million obligation ceiling for the fiscal year. 

Mr. Ritry. Somebody else put a ceiling on you after we appro- 
priated the money / 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. That is the normal procedure in the 
fiscal operation, sir. 

Mr. Riey. Did not the C ongress, for fiscal year 1960, appropriate 
some $12.2 million more for the program than the budget requested! 

General McGowan. More than we were permitted to place under 
construction. 

I want to use the right term in the answer, sir. 

As I understand the Congressman’s question, the Congress provided 
$12 million more than the budget request ¢ 

Mr. Ritey. That is right. 

General McGowan. My answer is that we are pormisied to request 
only the moneys up to the limit of the budget request of $15 million. 

Mr. Ruizey. In other words, Congress has been entirely ignored in 
the matter? 

General McGowan. What? 

Mr. Ritey. The intent of Congress has been entirely ignored in 
regard to this? 

General McGowan. We are not able to take advantage of it, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. I know the restrictions on you, but I have always felt 
that since we represent the people who pay the bills, we have a right 
to cut these appropriations and we have a right, in our judgment, to 
add to them on certain occasions. 

It. does not set well with me, and I am sure with some of the other 
Members of the Congress, when we make these decisions after long 
months of arduous hearings and investigations, that they are ignored. 

That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Flood ¢ 

Mr. Fioop. Mr. Riley, what you apparently have not become aware 
of is this: The ancient philosophers’ quest to establish on earth one 
single source of all knowledge has finally been achieved, after cen- 
turies of search. We have now substituted for the presidency the 
oracle of Delphi. You do not travel in a sufficiently rarefied atmos- 
phere to have access to these lines of communication. That is the 
situation here, not only with military matters, but within the last 24 
hours of the extremely complicated problem of international sov- 
ereignty. 

All of these matters have not become established in one single per- 
son and place. 

Mr. Ritey. I think the gentleman was mistaken in one respect. 
The oracle of Delphi, if I recall correctly, always gave an answer that 
could be interpreted two ways. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me show you this: In any source that we are going 
to have now, you just look for it and I can tell you where to find it. 
Aren’t we lucky? This while situation of the military is going to 
be determined that way and the sooner you find it out, and the sooner 
Congress finds it out, the better. This whole operation up here in 
Congress indicates that you are acting, as you think, intelligently, but 
you are being presumptuous and impertinent and you are giving vent 
to our own opinions and ideas. Of course, as I ‘said before, in the 
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indictment you have to prepare language for a specific crime. You 
are an old trial lawyer. The crime here is lese majeste. That is not 
indictable as an offense any more. 1 never knew that, but it is so. 
They are going to do with the guard exactly what the oracle says 
Mr. Riley and I think we speak for the Congress, and I can assure 
you that that is the feeling in the Congress, and if there is anything 
under the law that we can do to stop these people, whoever they are, 
from the President down, from cutting the guard, we intend to do it. 
I do not know if we have the answer or not, but we intend to per- 
sist and insist. I know the answer. It may take 10 or 12 months if 
you know what I mean but in the meantime we will try to think up 
something else. 
NIKE SITE OPERATION 


Now, about these NIKE sites. There is, I am advised, an appre- 
ciable reduction in NIKE-HERCULES operational units. I have 
never quite understood, how does a National Guard unit function in 
this NIKE 24-hour-a-day operation ? 

[have heard for 2,3, or 4 years you guard people say we have done 
this. How do you do this? 

I know what a National Guard unit is in town A but how do you 
get a guard unit man out of the drugstore, the grocery store, the law- 
yer’s office, and put him into a NIKE site 24 hours a day if he is in 
the National Guard Reserve ? 

General McGowan. The Congressman will recall the genesis of the 
so-called gun program, whereby a limited number of technicians, 
fire control people, maintenance, were full-time National Guardsmen 
employed as technicians with Federal funds at each site as a nucleus. 
That nucleus was capable of getting, with no further help, one gun 
firing and as rapidly as Johnny Jones arrived from the grocery store 
or the principal of the local high school arrived as the battery com- 
mander, as fast as they arrived, the remaining guns of the battery 
were put into action. It was very highly regarded as a very suc- 
cessful operation. All of those battalions were transferred into the 
NIKE program. They have been in the NIKE program a couple of 
years. The NIKE program is an expansion of that, Mr. Flood and 
about 50 men per NIKE site, in round figures, are full-time techni- 
clans. 

Some of them are there around the clock and within each battalion 
and within the battalions of a defensive area, including Army and 
Army National Guard, there is a rotation of alert. 

Mr. Froop. If they are working 24 hours a day in uniform, where 
do you get this illusion that they are in the National Guard and that 
these are Reserve ‘components / 

General McGowan. They must first be National Guardsmen. 

Mr. Froop. They are National Guardsmen and now that they be- 
come that, something happens to them and they go on 24-hour duty, 
full-pay status in uniform ¢ 

General McGowan. No, sir. They are full time employed tech- 
nicians around the clock, 30 days a month. 

Mr. FLoop. You mean civilians ? 

General McGowan. As National Guardsmen. 

Mr. Froop. That is why.1 raised the question. 
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This gobbledegook is—— 
General McGowan. About a third of them. 
Mr. Fioop. Are you not kidding yourself, or us, or what? 
General McGowan. No, sir. It is exactly the same. 
Mr. Fioop. What is the difference between these men and an artil- 
lery outfit at Fort Sill on the line? 

reneral McGowan. We are paying civilian pay scales to about 50 
men per NIKE unit. 

Mr. Fioop. Suppose they were captured by the enemy. What would 
their status be, civilians or prisoners of war? 

General McGowan. Before they went into action and immediately 
upon being called to man their defenses 

Mr. Fioop. They are manning them now. 

General McGowan. And to discharge a missile, they would be in 
fact in the active military service of the United States. 

Mr. Fioop. During what period of the hour would that hocus-pocus 
take place? They are there 24 hours a day now. Do you wave a wand! 

General McGowan. I attended a briefing, and the adjutants gen- 
eral concerned in the 15 States with this program attended, personally 
went to the headquarters of the Army Air Defense Command at Colo- 
rado Springs. The North American Defense Command demonstrated 
in that command post precisely what has occurred frequently and will 
occur when an enemy plane is so identified and so declared and the 
state of alert is progressively raised. Upon reaching the determina- 
tion that this is in fact an all-out attack 

Mr. Fioop. This is mere verbiage. You are getting in quicksand. 
Back away. I have let you go until you are so far out there—— 

General McGowan. No, I am not. 

Mr. Fioop. Let me see you get back. 

General McGowan. I am getting to the point where I have to talk 
off the record, and I will. 

Mr. Fioop. Why off the record ? 

General McGowan. As the Congressman well knows, the question 
has to do with when does he cease being a National Guardsman and 
become a soldier in the service of the U.S. Government? This is now 
off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Fioop. The fact remains that you and the Army continually 
have talked for the last 3 years about the National Guard having 
taken over the NIKE units. 

General McGowan. Some of them. 

Mr. Froop. Everybody is so proud about it, the Army is proud 
about it, you are proud of it. Who are they working for, what is their 
status, what hat are they wearing, who is paying them, are they 
civilian technicians, are they military people? Is this not just an 
Army budget trick to get so many bodies into the artillery areas that 
are not going to be paid for by the Army? If you were not doing this 
24 hours a day, the Army would have to take so many artillery bodies 
and put them on the NIKE-HERCULES operation. This is strictly 
hocus-pocus. 

General McGowan. With the chairman’s permission, IT would like 
to put a statement in the record. 

Mr. Froop. Go ahead. 
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(The statement referred to follows :) 


ArMy NATIONAL GUARD PARTICIPATION IN THE AIR DEFENSE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


In 1951, the Assistant Chief of Staff, G3, Department of the Army, presented a 
study to the Chief of Staff, U.S. Army, for the use of Army National Guard AAA 
units. Subsequent actions by the Department of the Army resulted in the de- 
velopment of a program in 1953 which placed 2514 90-mm. gun battalions on site 
in the CONUS and one in Hawaii, by the end of the program in October 1957. 
At this time the 90-mm. gun was obsolescent for CONUS air defense purposes. 

American population and industry growth, coupled with the need for air 
defense of additional vital military installations in the CONUS, resulted in a 
requirement for more air defense units than could be provided from manpower 
and financial resources available to the Active Army. The Department of the 
Army in December of 1957 authorized implementation of the Army National 
Guard air defense on-site missile program which was accomplished by retrain- 
ing as NIKE-AJAX units certain of the 90-mm. gun units which had become 
excess with the conversion to an all-missile CONUS air defense system. Plans 
were developed by the Active Army to turn over to the Army National Guard 
certain existing NIKE sites in various defenses. Utilization of the Army Na- 
tional Guard units while involving a calculated risk in terms of sustained alert 
capabilities resulted in the necessary manpower and money savings to meet the 
minimum current Army Air Defense requirements for the Nation. 


Stratus oF NIKE UNITS IN AN EMERGENCY 


It is presupposed that a surprise enemy air attack would be met by NORAD 
announcing an air defense readiness or air defense emergency. 

Air defense readiness is the state of preparedness whereby all air defense 
weapons systems are readied for combat employment. An air defense emergency 
is the declaration which initiates the transition from peace to war. 

Under either an air defense readiness or air defense emergency, through 
mutual agreement between the Governor of the States concerned and the Active 
Army region air defense commander, all personnel of on-site Army National 
Guard missile firing batteries in all defenses will assemble and conduct the 
required operations directed by the Active Army air defense commander. Army 
National Guard missile organizations and personnel will prepare for and conduct 
fire upon orders of the Active Army air defense commander. 

Upon declaration of war or a national emergency by Congress, or a national 
emergency declared by the President of the United States, Army National Guard 
on-site air defense missile organizations will be ordered into the active military 
service of the United States, as required. On the effective date of entry into 
active military service, such on-site air defense missile organizations and person- 
nel will pass at once from State to Federal control. 


General McGowan. The reason we are in the program is because, 
supplementing the defenses of the Active Army missile units, we 
can provide this additional protection at a lower personnel cost than 
it would take if they were Regular Army or Active Army. 

Mr. Froop. You are getting closer to what is worrying me. 

General McGowan. We do not attempt to hide that nor the reason 
we do it. 

Mr. Froop. If and when the NIKE-HERCULES units are cut back 
on the TO, are you cut back? I understand there will be cuts in the 
NIKE-HERCULES operation. 

General McGowan. I have no knowledge of that. 

Mr. Froop. Neither have I, but there is talk of it. This is budget 
business. You would not know whether or not existing guard com- 
ponents on these sites would be cut back in ratio? 
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General McGowan. No, I have no knowledge of any future 
reductions. 












GREEN UNIFORMS 
Mr. Froop. Tell me what about these green uniforms for guard 
troops. What is the situation ¢ 

General McGowan. We are now reuniforming the guard with the 
green uniform 100 percent. 

Mr. Fioop. You are now doing it ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. When will that be finished ? 

General McGowan. It should be completed by summer. 

Mr. Fioop. This summer ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. Officers and men ? 

General McGowan. Officers have to buy their own and they have 
been in the green uniform. 

Mr. Froop. The enlisted personnel will be 100 percent in the green 
uniforms probably this summer ? 
General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

















PHYSICAL CONDITION OF GUARD TROOPS 





Mr. Froop. What do your Surgeon General people say about the 
physical condition of guard troops? You and I have seen some of 
them and you have seen these Japanese wrestlers come trotting down 
the line. How do they get in there, why are there, what are you 
going todo with them, what is the situation generally ? 

General McGowan. We are always concerned, as we were in World 
War IT 

Mr. Fioop. Officers and men. 

General McGowan. Korea, and will always be concerned with 
keeping the losses upon mobilization from physical reasons to a mini- 
mum. I would like to comment that I take great comfort from the 
paucity of paunches as I observe these units of the guard marching 
past. Isee more than I would like to see. I am not happy about my 
own, but* I would like to say honestly and sincerely that we are con- 
stantly asking questions of ourselves: How ec can we best assure, as all 
of us veteran soldiers get older, that the maximum still on our rolls 
will be in fact mobilizable and effective upon the coming of any emer- 
gency? Weare working on it all the time. 

Mr. Froop. I have seen guard divisions called up in three wars. 
I have seen very few brigade and division commanders take their 
divisions into the line. That does not excite me too much. That per- 
centage improved appreciably in recent years. But the old-fashioned 
Governor, Lieutenant. Governor, or judge who was division com- 
mander, when the shooting started he did not take any divisions very 
far. That has gone on a long time. You have changed that a good 
deal down to field grade. I have seen that happen | in the Korean 
show. 

T am concerned not so much about colonels, and up. I am concerned 
about field grade officers and NCO’s and the actual personnel. This 
urge to fill up by recruiting—I am not interested so much what hap- 
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pens when you have a need for mobilization. What about this after- 
noon? How are they this afternoon, the guard units, physically ? 

General McGowan. Our officers upon being commissioned must 
take a final-type physical examination. Thereafter, periodically they 
must take another examination each 4 or 5 years. When they get to 
about the age of 40, we require that they take a final-type physical, 
including the cardiograph, at an active installation such as Fort Dix. 

Mr. FLoop. You really dothis? This is no fooling ¢ 

General McGowan. We dothat. 

Mr. Fioop. All of them ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; the enlisted man, because he must come 
in and meet the standards for 6 months’ training the same as the 
Active Army. He takes the same physical and he is rechecked when 
he reports for 6 months’ training. 

With respect to the veteran, he has to take a new physical examina- 
tion unless he is separated from the Active Army within a period of 1 
year, and then we take his separation physical, and if that 1s satisfac- 
tory, we take him in. 

Mr. Fioop. I want the Congress to be assured by you that this is 
a serious, intelligent, executed program; that you are on top of the 
physical condition of your officers and men, especially from colonel 
down; that this is a program; that it is just not in the rule book; 
that you are on top of it. 

General McGowan. I could say that within the past 2 weeks General 
Kerr, Chief of the Army Division, and I, with our surgeon, have dis- 
cussed this very problem. I would not like to create the impression 
that we are certain they are all physically sound. We are doing our 
best to insure that they are. 

Mr. Fioop. This isa hot part of the program ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 


COMBAT VETERANS IN THE GUARD 


Mr. Froop. What percentage across the board do you have of com- 
bat veterans in the guard, on the average? I have seen divisions 
march past. Do you still let them wear their shoulder patches ? 

General McGowan. I hope it goes on forever. 

Mr. Froop. Let us have something on that percentage of veterans 
from any wars. 

(The information requested follows :) 

Information is not available as to the specific number of guardsmen who are 
combat veterans. As of June 30, 1959, 75.2 percent of the assigned officers and 
21.6 percent of the assigned enlisted men had prior service with the Active Forces, 
which includes combat veterans. 


POLITICAL INFLUENCE ON APPOINTMENTS AND FILLING OF VACANCIES 


Mr. Fioop. I want you to make some statements, as far as you can 
and as specifically as you can or generally, whatever it is, that you 
are getting away from the clutches of politicians in your guard. 
You have done a tremendous job in the last 10 or 15 years but I do 
hot want to get away from that, and every year I want to be assured 
that you are not letting the local politicians at any level commission 
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officers in the guard and get Uncle Mike’s son, George, into the guard, 
as they used to do. 


Mr. Anprews. Including Congressmen ? 
Mr. Fioop. Congressmen included. 


General McGowan. We have never been adversely affected by in- 
quiries from the Members of Congress. 

Mr. F oop. I never heard them bother much about this outfit. It 
used to be scandalous for a hundred years. It used to be pretty tough 
on the boys who were really in the outfits. Let us find out what is 
going on. 

(The information requested follows :) 


The National Guard Bureau is unaware of any political influence being 
exercised with reference to appointments and promotions of officers to fill au- 
thorized position vacancies within the organizational structure of the federally 
recognized Army National Guard. 

Except in the case of State adjutants general, all officers appointed by a 
State must meet established criteria for appointment as Reserve commissioned 
officers of the Army before they may be extended Federal recognition as officers 
of the Army National Guard of the State concerned. 

To be considered for Federal recognition upon initial appointment in the Army 
National Guard to the grade of second lieutenant, an applicant must have com- 
pleted an accredited officer-candidate school or have served on active duty in 
one of the upper noncommissioned officer grades for a minimum of 6 months 
together with having graduated from a noncommissioned officer course and 
completed a precommission officer extension course. In addition, the applicant 
must meet established age, service, and medical qualifications and must be 
considered fully qualified by a Federal recognition board from the standpoint 
of physical, moral, and professional fitness. 

Promotions are based upon efficiency, length of service in grade, demonstrated 
command and staff ability at the appropriate level, and are only effected when 
an appropriate vacancy exists in the applicable table of organization of the 
unit concerned. To be eligible for Federal recognition in a promoted status, 
an officer must meet the requirements of both minimum years of promotion 
service and military education. Attainment of military education appropriate 
to the grade concerned has traditionally been a prerequisite to the promotion 
of Army National Guard officers. Except in the case of professional specialists 
and officers who have previously served in the active Federal service in their 
current or higher grade while in the same branch, an applicant for promotion 
must have successfully completed an appropriate course (resident or extension) 
at the Army service school of his branch before he is considered by an examin- 
ing board for Federal recognition in the higher grade. 

The high standards which have been established for the appointment and 
promotion of officers of the Army National Guard are considered to result in 
an officer corps free from political influence and well qualified for its M-day 
mission in time of war. 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Froop. Mr. Sikes asked you about your equipment—tanks, 
hardware, guns, rifles. You manned the breech about these being 
the most modern. Of course, the whole U.S. Army is not modern. 
You are modern in relation to the U.S. Army, but do not give us the 
impression that the U.S. Army is the best equipped in the world and 
the most modern because it just “ain’t.” 

General McGowan. I would have to agree with the Congressman in 
that respect. 

Mr. Fioop. Thank you, General. 

Mr. Srxzs. Mr. Ford. 
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RIFLE AND PISTOL MATCH COSTS 


Mr. Forp. General McGowan, last year we had some discussion 
about rifle and pistol team match costs. What is the situation in the 
budget before us ? 

General McGowan. I think the most lengthy discussion was con- 
cerning the number of miles traveled. We set forth a table. The 
general condition is about the same. We had only four States not 
represented in the matches last year. 

Mr. Forp. Can you set forth for the record the same kind of ma- 
terial on this program that you put in the record last year, the costs? 
I believe we started with fiscal 1958 last year and included fiscal 1960. 
Will you extend that chart to show what the costs are contemplated to 
be for fiscal 1961 ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


National matches 


Travel 




















Pay and al- 
Participants| lowances Total costs 
Costs Average 
R/T miles 
Fiscal em: ‘ 
Rifle and pistol teams--_--...........-.. 592 ” 
Administrative detachments... .....-- 50 } $144, 759 $65, 171 1, 692 $209, 930 
1 642 
Fiscal epee: 3 aT 
Rifle and pistol teams__-....-....---..- 652 } » 
Administrative detachments--......... 50 174, 109 86, 939 2, 064 261, 048 
2702 
Fiscal 1960: ini a 
Rifle and pistol teams__-.............-- 732 2 
Administrative detachments--.-....... 55 } 186, 953 86, 893 1, 840 278, 846 
2 787 
Fiscal 1961: ct 
Rifle and pistol teams. _-_.........---. 77 215, 010 102, 564 2, 100 317, 574 
Administrative detachments. --._.....- 56 22, 482 1, 344 400 23, 826 
WUE. cc vacinanancsigedinebabannamene’ 3 830 237, 492 103, 908 2, 087 341, 400 





1 Represents 41 States (including Hawaii and Alaska), Puerto Rico, and District of Columbia. 
? Represents 46 States (including Hawaii and Alaska), Puerto Rico, and District of Columbia. 
* Represents 50 States (including Hawaii and Alaska), Puerto Rico, and District of Columbia. 





SOURCE OF ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Forp. Also in the hearings last year we had some discussions 
about your source of enlistments. What is the picture for fiscal 1960 
and what do you contemplate for fiscal 1961 ? 

General McGowan. We could put these figures in in detail. It 
shows we are now getting back into the market for the 17 and 181% 
youngsters and slightly less of those above 1814 so far in the fiscal 
year, sir. We would put those figures in showing our record for 1959 
and our current progress in 1960. 

Mr. Forp. So that I could have some feeling of the situation now, 
could you read what the figures appear to be for fiscal 1960 and in 
addition put in the material in chart form 4 
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General McGowan. As it appears now, in the 17 to 1814 so far 
in the fiscal year our take has been 26.7 percent in that lower age 
group, which is an increase of 12 percent. In the 1814 to 26 group, 
it is down from 60 percent to 55. Twenty- -sIX years of age and over 
remains about the same at 7.8 percent. The obligated reservists so 
far in the fiscal year we kav not met last year’s target. Last year 
we got 16.7 percent. So far in the fiscal year we have only got 10.2, 
We confidently expect that 10.2 will increase. We are putting tre. 

mendous pressure on the States to effect that. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Source of enlistments ! 


[Percentage] 











Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 









1956 1957 1958 1959 | 19602 
| | | | | 
17 to 184% years of age.__-....----.--- 68.3 | 59.7 | 21.1 | 15.5 26.7 
18446 to 26 years of age 19.5 28.3 49.0 | 60. 2 55.3 
26 years of age and over 7.1 7.3 11.1 | 7.6 | 7.8 
Obligated reservists _ _- 5.1 4.7 18.8 | 16.7 | 10.2 


! Revised to exclude reenlistments upon expiration of term of enlistment. 
2 July to December 1959. 


Mr. Forp. It would seem to me that group of obligated reservists 
would be a very good area for you to bolster your trained personnel. 

General McGowan. We are happy to get them because they cost us 
nothing for training. They are most difficult to recruit after coming 
off 2 years’ active duty. We cannot assign them. They must enlist 
in the guard. 

Mr. Forp. The Reserves may assign them ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Fioop. What is that distinction ? 

General McGowan. A 2-year obligated reservist coming off 
active Federal service may be assigned by order to an Army Reserve 
unit. To become a member of the guard he cannot be assigned by or- 
der; he must voluntarily enlist in the National Guard for his remain- 
ing oblization. 











REENLISTMENT RATE 





















Mr. Forp. What is the status of your reenlistment rate, General! 
General McGowan. Our reenlistment rate so far in the fiscal year 
is 68.5 percent compared with 1959 of 73.6. 

Mr. Forp. That is the first time it has dropped below 70 percent 
since before fiscal 1956. Why is that? 

General McGowan. We think primarily because it is based on the 
first 6 months of the year only, as the Congressman is aware. I am 
not prepared to say it will rise as high as 19: 59, but we feel confident 
it will be better than this. 

Mr. Forp. Last year for the first 6 months of the fiscal year, accord- 
ing to the material in the heari ings last year, it was 76 percent. 

General McGowan. That did not stand up; that dropped off. 

Mr. Forp. What was the final figure ? 

General McGowan. 73.6. 

Mr. Forp. How do you account for it or what do you believe to be 
the reason for dropping off even in the first 6 months? 
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General McGowan. I have no way of knowing. I could theorize 
but cannot. ascribe a reason. 

Mr. Forp. If it stays down to that level for the whole fiscal year, 
what impact does that have on your program ? 

General McGowan. That means we are required to either enlist 
more 6-month trainees, non-prior-service people, or get compensatorily 
more veterans and obligors. 

Mr. Forv. Does it tend to reduce your effectiveness or would it if 
it dropped off significantly ? 

General McGowan. One thing I might say may have brought some 
of this about, although our chart does not bear it out, we are arr iving 
at the pomt where these long-term veterans down here in blue are 
getting 20 years in. We are enlisting a lot of them and may be losing 
a lot of them also, bec: ause the line is snot climbing. They are getting 
their 20 years of service, which permits them at age 60 to have an 
annuity based on their Active service and Reser ve service. We are 
getting to that point now where they are getting in their 20 years of 
serv ic e. 

Mr. Forp. Will you extend that chart we put in traditionally on 
reenlistment rates ? 

(The information requested follows :) 


Reenlistment rate—Percentage of those reenlisting upon expiration of their term 
; I 
of service 


Percent 
Fiscal year 1956__- —- i ak tl ci hes encima cm em aca is aac ae a a 70.3 
ION FORT IO isd 6S heehee sees ba ewe nenn ii lace 73.9 
I a a era ee ed 72.5 
OU ONT AN ay dl cegieer a tptrecten etnies eae eee ae eee 73.6 
Fiscal year 1960 (based upon 6 months’ fiscal year 1960 experience) _______ 68. 5 


RATE OF TURNOVER 


Mr. Forp. What about your losses and rate of turnover? What is 
the current picture on that ? 

General McGowan. Strangely enough, for the first 6 months of the 
year it was 28 percent as compared with all of last fiscal year, which 
was 27 percent. So that these two areas we are now in do not agree, 
but these are the facts. As long as we stay appreciably below 30 
percent, we are very pleased at that loss figure. 

Mr. Forp. Back in fiscal 1958 it got up to 33 percent and in fiscal 
year 1955 it was 36 percent. 

General McGowan. And in 1954 it was 40.8. It indicates a more 
stable organization. That chart we just showed would also indicate 
that. 

Mr. Norrety. Would the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Surely. 


REDUCTION OF NATIONAL GUARD STRENGTH 


Mr. Norretu. | think T have the same idea that a lot of other 
people have. That is, that this is just a sly way of getting rid of 
the National Guard. I have been in Congress a long time and I 
know that the National Guard has been the : arm and the strength of 
the United States during the time I have known about it. I cannot 
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understand why they want to reduce the strength of the guard from 
400,000 to 360,000. I wanted to put my say in there because the 
situation is under discussion at this time. I know what you are 
going to say, but I think the American people and the Congress are 
of the opinion that this is just an easy way to get rid of the guard. 
Thank you. 

Mr. Forp. Would you extend that chart for losses and rate of 
turnover and bring it up to date, please? 

(The information requested follows :) 


LOSSES AND RATE OF TURNOVER 


The rate of turnover in the National Guard program is measured by the 
strength loss, which must be replaced by recruiting in order to maintain the 
same strength. The following is the actual experience for fiscal years 1954 
through 1959, and an estimate for fiscal year 1960, based on the first 6 months’ 


experience. 
Losses (not including enlisted personnel who reenlist upon termination of an 


enlistment) : Percent 
Fiscal year 1954 40.8 
nnn SN 2 sk hi een ane 36.0 
Fiscal year 1956 

Fiscal year 1957 

Fiscal year 1958 

I a lcs Ging SU SNS SA mp BSI A 
Fiscal year 1960 (based upon 6 months’ fiscal year 1960 experience) 


NIKE SITES 


Mr. Forp. I am not entirely clear as to what the situation is on the 
operation of NIKE sites. How many sites does the guard currently 
operate ? 

General McGowan. Thirty-six sites are now manned and are opera- 
tionally the responsibility of National Guard units. 

Mr. Forp. What number are NIKE-AJAX and what number are 
NIKE-HERCULES? 

General McGowan. They are all NIKE-AJAX. With respect to 
NIKE-HERCULES, the Hawaiian National Guard will man those 
sites now about to go under construction, four out of six sites, in Ha- 
wail. The personnel is trained to man them. Their firing record at 
Fort Bliss was equally as good as that of the Active Army. 

Mr. MinsHat. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 

Mr. MinsHaty. What percentage is that of the total NIKE sites? 

General McGowan. I am not prepared to give that figure. I am 
not sure we could give it on the record. You mean the total NIKE 
sites in the U.S. defenses ? 

Mr. Minsuaty. What percentage is the National Guard manning? 

General McGowan. It will approach something close to 

Mr. Minsnatu. They areall A.J AX sites? 

General McGowan. Except those in Hawaii so far. 

Mr. Mrinswauy. Thank you. 

Mr. Weaver. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp, Yes. 
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MANNING OF NIKE SITES 


Mr. Weaver. A moment ago Mr. Flood mentioned this around-the- 
clock basis as far as maninng the sites. It was my understanding 
that only a percentage of our NIKE installations are manned con- 
tinuously. Where does that fit in with what Mr. Flood was talking 
about? Ona trip last year, for example, at San Francisco, I found 
that this site is not operated continuously on a round-the-clock basis. 

General McGowan. I would have to disagree with the Congress- 
man, sir. There is not a missile site manned by the U.S. Army that 
is not. operational around-the-clock, including those manned by the 
National Guard. 

Mr. Weaver. That is exactly contrary to the information the De- 
fense Department gave me last year. They told me, I believe, that it 

was 1 out of 3 which was operated continuously. 

General McGowan. Perhaps they gave an erroneous impression, sir, 
by stating that one battery out of each battalion was on a 15- or a 30- 
minute alert, the others are on a lesser status of readiness. That is 
true with respect to every battalion and within the defenses, any 
organized defense, there always are some battalions on a higher state 
of readiness than others. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, of all the NIKE batteries we have, 
they are not all continuously on 24-hour alert ? 

General McGowan. They are continuously manned and the time 
within which they must be able to discharge their first missile varies 
between the batteries by day and by week. 

Mr. Weaver. But still they are not all continuously ready to-go at 
one time ? 

General McGowan. No, sir; that is quite correct. 

Mr. Forp. That would probably be true of the Regular or Active 
Army sites as well as National Guard sites. 

General McGowan. It is true of the entire NIKE system. 

General Scnewer. They must be considered as a complex around 
each area. 

NUMBER OF NIKE SITES 


Mr. Forp. You indicated the guard is currently manning 36 NIKE- 
AJAX sites. Are there plans to increase the number that the Army 
National Guard will man in the future ? 

General McGowan. We will man 82, sir; NIKE sites. 

Mr. Forn. Is this a program over a per iod of t ime? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; within the coming 18 months we will 
have achieved that full manning. 

Mr. Forp. You are going to more than double your responsibilities 
in this category in the next 18 months? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman-yield ? 


Mr. Forp. Yes. 
AROUND THE CLOCK MANNING OF NIKE SITES 


Mr. Anprews. General, I was confused last year and again this year 
by your statement with reference to these guardsmen who man these 
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NIKE installations. Mr. Flood did not clear it up for me. It added 
to the confusion. 

Do I understand you to say that one of your guardsmen stays at 
that site 24 hours a day, 30 days a month ¢ 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprews. What pay does he get for it ¢ 

General McGowan. He receives a scale of pay based on the Army- 
Navy wage board determination. 

Mr. Anprews. He gets more than a guardsman’s pay ? 

General McGowan. He gets more than a soldier's pay. 

Mr. Anprews. Does he have any job other than manning that 
NIKE site? 

General McGowan. No, sir; he does not. 

Mr. Fioop. He is not a grocery store boy. 

Mr. Anprews. I always thought a guardsman was a civilian soldier, 
that he had a job other than being with the Army, but now you have 
cleared it up for me. He does not have any other job. 

General McGowan. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. He does not go to National Guard drills? 

General McGowan. Yes, the whole battery comes there on Sunday 
and drills all day. He attends that day with that whole unit. 

Mr. Anprews. This guardsman we talk about who mans that post 
continuous] y—— 

General McGowan. The individual himself puts in a minimum of a 
40-hour week. He puts it in in relays and in respect to whether his 
own unit is on a 15-minute or a 30-minute or a 3-hour alert. 

Mr. Anprews. Does he wear a uniform all the time he is manning 
that post? Ishea National Guardsman in uniform? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Anprew. He has no other job? 

General McGowan. He wears the uniform of the U.S. Army. 

Mr. Froop. This is a new concept within the National Guard. This 
is in addition to your other duties, this is the National Guard we have 
always known about since we were kids, plus something else. 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; dating back to the gun program. 

Mr. Foon. Just so we are not kidding each other. 

General McGowan. It more nearly resembles not the volunteer fire 
department in the rural areas but the volunteer fire department in 
the large townships which has a nucleus of the driver and chief. 

Mr. FLoop. A paid driver. It isa good analogy. 

Mr. Sixes. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Forp. Yes. 


NATIONAL GUARD DRILLS ON SUNDAY 


Mr. Sixes. You mentioned Sunday drills. That is a constant 
source of disturbance to some good people in this country who do not 
feel that there should be Sunday drills. Will you tellus why it is 
necessary to have Sunday drills and whether it would in fact be pos- 
sible for you to carry on your work effectively if you were not to have 
Sunday drills. Caw, 
~ General McGowan. Section 501, title 32, United States Code pre- 
scribes that the discipline, including training, of the Army National 
(suard and Air National Guard shall conform to that of the Army and 
Air Force. The same section also prescribes that the training shall 
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be conducted by the several States, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia in conformity with this title. Accordingly, the administra- 
tion of National Guard training and the scheduling of training as- 
semblies are functions of each respective State, within the bounds of 
training directives issued by the Active Army and the Active Air 
Force. 

Current training directives require a number of extended training 
periods (1- or 2-day assemblies) for both the Army National Guard 
and Air National Guard. These assemblies are the best means of pro- 
viding the additional training essential if the maximum mobilization 
readiness required of these Reserve Forces is to be achieved. As the 
National Guard is an integral part of our country’s first line of de- 
fense, it is imperative that every effort be made to insure its readiness 
for mobilization as scheduled in joint plans for our national security. 

All training assemblies are scheduled by the National Guard authori- 
ties in the State, who take into consideration such items as the geo- 
graphical locations and the mobilization requirements of the units, as 
well as the civilian occupations of the members. The extended train- 
ing periods to which I have referred are in general onea month. They 
are usually held on Saturdays or Sundays, or both. In order that 
members participating in training activities will not be denied the 
opportunity for religious worship, regulations have been published 
which permit unit commanders to excuse personnel desiring to attend 
available religious service. Such service may be considered a sched- 
uled activity within the regular training or training period. 

I consider that the present-day training requirements are such that 
extended training assemblies are necessary for effective results. 
Whether they are conducted on Sunday is, as I have indicated, deter- 
mined locally. In any event, when training assemblies are scheduled 
on Sundays, I feel that the provisions made by regulation and policy 
for members to participate in some religious activities on those Sun- 
days are in consonance with the basic rights of all citizens to worship, 
each according to his own faith. 

It is impossible to achieve the degree of mobilization readiness re- 
quired of National Guard units unless all-day drills are held on week- 
ends, either on Saturday or Sunday, or both. 


FUTURE NUMBER OF NIKE SITES 


Mr. Forp. You have indicated that within the next 18 months the 
guard will reach a level of 82 NIKE-AJAX or NIKE-HERCULES 
sites. Is that the total number of NIKE sites that are contemplated ? 

General McGowan. That is the total number presently programed 
through 1961, sir. It could increase, Mr. Flood had heard some indi- 
cation it might decrease. I have heard nothing of the decrease. I 
think there is nothing to indicate now that it will be affected either 
way. 

Mr. Forp. Are these additional sites over those currently being 
manned by the Regular Army ¢ 

General McGowan. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Forp. All of them ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir; except in Hawaii. There will be ulti- 
mately six sites in Hawaii which from the beginning will be manned 
by National Guard. That is the only exception. 
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NUMBER OF REGULAR ARMY PERSONNEL REQUIRED TO MAN NIKE SITE 


Mr. Forpv. Do you know offhand how many Regular Army person- 
nel are involved in manning a NIKK site ¢ 

General McGowan. We will supply that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


An Active Army NIKE-AJAX battery in the continental United States has an 
average strength of 98 officers and enlisted men. 


NUMBER OF NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL REQUIRED TO MAN NIKE SITE 


Mr. Forp. Could you show for the record how many personnel are 
involved when a National Guard unit takes over such a site. I am 
trying to get a comparison of the manning level when the Regular 
Army does it and what the manning level is in your combination of 
civilians and Army Guardsmen. 

General McGowan. We can put a complete statement of personnel 
costs in. 

Mr. Forp. A comparison with Regular Army cost. 

(The information requested follows :) 

PERSONNEL Costs, AIR DEFENSE ON-SITE BATTALIONS 

Annual payroll, Active Army: 

Annual salaries times number in each grade $1, 484, 703 
1,484,703--465=average Active Army salary of 3, 198 


Average Army National Guard technician salary 5, 302 
Average Active Army salary 3, 193 


Difference 2, 109 


Total annual pay and allowances: 
Active Army (465 strength) 1, 484, 703 
Army National Guard technicians (204 strength) *1, 081, 608 


Difference : 403, 095 
1 Excludes drill pay (48 drills) and annual active duty training pay (15 days) and other 
personnel costs for 455 officers and enlisted men of the ARNG on-site NIKE-AJAX battalion 
amounting, to $271,000. The 204 technicians are included in the 455 ARNG battalion 
strength. 
Mr. Minswarx. Will the gentleman yield ? 
Mr. Forp. Yes. 


BARRACKS AT NIKE SITES 


Mr. Mrnsuarx. With this reduced rate of manning NIKE sites on 
a volunteer fireman basis, as you described, it, that makes all these 
barracks you built at the expense of many thousands of dollars rather 
useless, does it not? 

' General McGowan. This is not a reduced level of manning. 

Mr. Minsuauu. If they are not actually on the site, they do not 
have to sleep there and eat there. 

General McGowan. You must supply what are termed “armory 
facilities” at the site because that is where the whole unit is stationed, 
where it takes its weekly training. They must be provided with 
locker rooms and supply rooms just as though it were an armory. 
We have not yet taken any sites over where the construction has been 
in excess of our actual demonstrable needs. Some of these sites re- 
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tain a higher headquarters of the Active Army in the defense complex. 
They stay right there. 

Mr. Minsuauy. Are there new sites being constructed ? 

General McGowan. The new sites are not being constructed with 
all the barracks. 

Mr. Minsuauu. There are many old AJAX sites with all this bar- 
rack space and that is just waste space now. 

General McGowan. A detailed examination was made of every site 
and I can reassure the Congressman that we have not wasted funds 
to any appreciable degree in that area because we never got to the 
point where we provided enough barracks to sleep the whole battery 
there every night. 

Mr. Minsuauyi. Thank you. 


LEASED HOUSING FACILITIES 


Mr. Forp. Several years ago authorization was given to the Army 
to go out and lease housing facilities adjacent to or in the neighborhood 
of various antiaircraft sites. That wasdone. It was a good program, 
when the Regular Army was manning these various antiaircraft units. 
Is that same program in effect as far as the Army National Guard 
is concerned ¢ 

General McGowan. I would have to supply the answer for _ 
record. I believe it is, but to a very minute degree. I would prefer 
to supply that answer from the Deputy Chief of Staff for Logistics. 

Mr. Forp. I would not think the need would be nearly as gr eat be- 

‘ause these people live in the community anyhow. There may be 


Seles 


oo 


exceptions. Just check to see to what extent that is used, if at all. 
(The information requested follows :) 


There is a housing program for USARADCOM Active Army personnel only, and 
is not applicable to members of the Army National Guard occupying on-site 
positions. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINEE ENLISTMENTS SINCE INCEPTION OF PROGRAM 
Mr. Forp. Would you extend the chart material which was included 


in last year’s hearings on pages 271 and 272. Thank you very much. 
(The material requested follows: ) 


51112—60—pt. 3 
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6-month trainee enlistments since inception of the program 


Fiscal year 1957: 
July 1956 !_ 
August__-__- 
September. 
October ? 
November. - 
December 
January 1957 
February - 
March 
April 3_ 
May- 

June 


i — 


Fiscal year 1958: 
July 1957_ 
August 
September 
October 
November__-- 
December 
January 1958_. 
February__- 
March 
April__- 
May... 

June_ 


Total _- Z 


w_— 


~ 


~ Oo 


~~ 
NS | 


Tor 


O80 


3, 814 
3, 029 
2, 857 


495 


562 


3, 464 
5, 764 


391 
693 


, 454 


l, 


ol, 


300 


903 


Fiscal year 1959: 


July 1958_.._.-.- 
August-- 
September-- - - 
October - 
November.. 
December 
January 1959_ 
February-_ 
March_ _- 
April____- 
MA s souk. 
June- 


Tota 28). 


Fiscal year 1960: 


July 1959_ 
August 
September 
October 
November-. 
December —__- 
Total through 


1959_ 30, 920 


' Records were not kept prior to September 1956 of recruits who enlisted and entered the 6-month-training 


program. 


However, it is estimated that during fiscal year 1957, 11,000 guardsmen who were enlisted prior 
p 


to Apr. 1, 1957, and not required to take the program.volunteered to take 6 months’ training. 
2 Effective Oct. 1, 1956, 1 out of each 5 non-priér-service enlisfees was required té sign up to take 6 months’ 


training. 


3 Effective Apr. 1, 1957, all non-prior-service enlistees were required to sign up to take 6 months’ training. 


—_— 


Fisea 
Jul: 
Au 
Sey 
Oct 
No 
De 
Jar 
Fel 
Mé 
Ap 
Mi 
Ju 








685 
572 
31] 
750 
821 
430 
931 
035 
203 
838 
148 
074 


198 


(74 
319 
932 
123 
03 
169 


20 


i 


——_— 


Fiscal year 1956: 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November. 
December 
January 
February -- 
March 
April 
May 
June... 


Total... 


Fiseal year 1957: 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November. 
December 
January 
February 
March 
April 
May 
June 


Total 


Fiscal year 1958: 
July 
August 
September 
October 
November. 
Deep mber 
January 


Estimated. 


| 


a 


6 


3, 027 


698 
728 


, 023 
, 462 


398 


, 973 


433 


Trainee input 


ll 


31 | 
1, 055 


1, 086 | 


230 | 


51 
64 


8 


| | 
months| weeks! weeks 
| i] 


1, 280 
644 
709 
260 
208 

20 
139 





i - 
| Fiscal year 1958 


i 


\| 


| 


121 | 
107 | 


119 


41 | 


764 


4, 412 | 


628 


19 |. 


February - ---- 


March.-_- 
Aga. ;... 
May... 


Wutelencescus 


ie aos sce 


Fiscal year 1959: 


July 


August st Ay 


September- 
October. 
November. 
December 


January ---.---- 


February - -. 
March... 
April 

May 

June 


Total_- 


Fiscal year 1960: 


July 
August 
September. -- 
October 
November. 
December 
January !_. 
February ! 
March ! 
April !. 
May ! 
June !. 


OS avioiceenidstiucte 





~] 


$F > $S G9 


PP wm ION} 


| 
| 
| 


1 | 8 


;months| weeks} weeks 
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Mr. Sixes. Mr. Weaver. 
LEAVES OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Weaver. To your knowledge, have there been many instances 
of conflicts with other Government agencies so far as your officers 
or enlisted personnel are concerned to get leaves of absence to go to 
schools and for purposes of training, et cetera ? 

General McGowan. We have had some difficulty in the past with 
the Post Office Department. However, discussions have been under- 
way for some time. Perhaps I am too optimistic, but I think not, 
in my belief that that will be resolved amicably. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, you are making progress ? 

General McGowan. Yes, sir. That is the only Government agency 
of which Lam aware where we have had difficulty. 


NIKE SITES 


Mr. Wraver. In regard to the NIKE sites that the National Guard 
will be manning, what security precautions would the guard perhaps 
be taking that the Army has not taken in the manning of these sites? 
Will you use any dogs around the sites? The one in San Francisco, 
for example, is right next to a golf course. Have you given any 
thought to additional security measures ¢ 

General McGowan. Of course. the sites are fenced and the intro- 
duction of the K—-9 Corps, as we think of it, has been initiated. [ 
would believe that our sites will be using the same measures generally 
other than the sentry on duty that the active sites are provided 
with. 

AVAILABILITY OF ARMY NATIONAL GUARD AND RESERVE 


Mr. Weaver. On page 7 of Secretary Brucker’s statement he says 
this: 

Backing up the Straf, the Army must count upon the immediate availa- 
bility of National Guard and Army Reserve units for the prompt expansion of 
its combat forces in an emergency. 

On page 9 he says: 

Third, six specially selected divisions of the Army National Guard and sup- 
porting elements of both the guard and the Army Reserve are kept in the 
highest possible state of readiness to augment elements of the Strategic Army 
Force. 

Could you tell me what state of training these six divisions are 
in and the extent of their state of readiness that would be different 
from the other divisions ? 

General McGowan. Primarily because they are accorded a higher 
level of manning, which that blue area shows. They are the six divi- 
sions the Secretary mentioned, 71 percent. They are located—off the 
record. 

( Discussion off the record.) 

General McGowan. Of course, the primary thing is their level of 
strength. They are taking the same training as all divisions, unit 
training, and I might say general officers from these units are at this 
very moment in Kurope observing the maneuvers over there and get- 
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ting what benefit they can from that visit, arranged by Commanding 
General, CONARC, and General Eddelman, commanding i in Europe. 
So that those outfits —off the record. 

(Discussion off the record. ) 


EQUIPMENT 


Mr. Weaver. What priority has been given for hardware? 

General McGowan. These divisions have in fact received priority 
with respect to the airborne assault gun, as we call it, the M—94 and 
106-millimeter recoilless rifles. They will continue to get priority 
along that line. They will be the first to get the new communications 
equipment and any other equipment we get to meet what we think now 
are deficiencies. 

Mr. Weaver. What about the M-14 rifles? 

General McGowan. Unless procurement is stepped up sharply, I 
cannot anticipate that that would come into our inventory for a num- 
ber of years. 

NIKE SITES IN HAWAII 


Mr. Weaver. On the NIKE sites in Hawaii, when do you expect 
those sites to be operative ? 

General McGowan. We expect them to go under contract almost 
immediately and in a year’s time they should be finished and in 
operation. There are two more yet to be placed under contract, which 
may entail some delay beyond that. 

Mr. Weaver. I would like to have your comments on one other 
point. Last fall, when I was in Hawaii, I was amazed to find out 
that that being the forward echelon of our whole operation in the 
Pacific, no NIKE batteries were located in that area. What would be 
your comments on that, General, and why do you think so much em- 
phasis was placed initially on the importance of NIKE sites in the 
continental United States prior to Hawaii when we know that Hawaii 
is the place from which we must operate in case of an emergency in 
the whole Pacific area ? 

General McGowan. I think it is a matter of priorities and the con- 
struction for missile defense units is put in a predetermined sequence 
of locations, in the determination of which I am not a participant and 
not qualified really to comment. 

Mr. Weaver. That isall. Thank you. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Minshall. 


NIKE SITES 


Mr. Minsuatu. Most of my questions have been previously an- 
swered, but getting back to this NIKE-site situation again, you stated 
earlier you would ‘have i in about 18 months all 82 NIKE sites manned 
by N: ational Guardsmen. How many personnel will that entail? 

General McGowan. Let me put the figure in the record. You mean 
how many units and battalions ¢ 

Mr. Mrnsnatu. How many heads. 

General McGowan. We will have 34 battalions involved in the 
defenses. 

Mr. Minsuaun. In round figures, how many will that be? 
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General McGowan. I would have to put the figure in the record, 
We have a difference among ourselves as to the figure. I would say 
it would be about 15,000 but my people here do not agree with me. I 
would like to put the exact figure in the record. 

(The additional information follows :) 


NUMBER OF PERSONNEL AND NIKE MISSILE BATTALIONS IN THE NATIONAL GUARD 
Troop Basis 


Of the 136 batteries (34 battalions) in the ARNG troop basis, 82 batteries either 
are participating or are scheduled to participate in the onsite program. Of the 
remaining 54 batteries, 45 are in a purely National Guard paid drill status and 
9 are yet to be organized. After fiscal year 1961 the 54 batteries could be made 
available for participation in the onsite operations if program changes dictate, 

The 82 batteries in the onsite program are the equivalent of 20% battalions of 
4 batteries each—19 NIKE-AJAX and 14% NIKE-HERCULES 


The personnel concerned are as follows: 


ARMY NATIONAL GUARD—34 BATTALIONS, 136 BATTERIES 


Battalion TOR 





8 a an ae rami 14, 560 
HERCULES: er Sa a ee ee Peace ack pace ra nates ete thecal a ateateree mnie 930 
Group headquarters OR a a sas sed see 97 
Na a rt he ne ee 15, 587 

Of this total, the following are in the onsite program by end fiscal year 1961: 
AJAX: 19 battalion equivalents (76 batteries) x 455___-______-_-_-_-_--_- 8, 645 
HERCULES: 1% battalion equivalents (6 batteries) k 465___._._-___--_--~~- 697 
Plus 138% battalion and 1-group headquarters____--_._--------------~- 1, 163 
a a ol 10, 505 


Of this 10,505 total, the following personnel are technicians to be employed 
full time: 





AJAX: 19 battalion equivalents (76 batteries) x 204________-____-------_ 3, 876 
HERCULES: 1% battalion equivalents (6 batteries) x 232___..-_------__- 348 
Plus battalion headquarters and State headquarters personnel___-_-__---- 81 

Plus 1 group headquarters (Hawaii, for control and early warning) ~--~-- 2 
a ar he ee eer es 4, 325 


Mr. Minsuatt. This will not take place for another 18 months? 
General McGowan. In the course of the 18 months we are putting 
more on as the months go by. 


FUTURE OF NIKE WEAPONS AND PERSONNEL 


Mr. Mrnsuatt. The reason I mention that is that many witnesses 
appearing before this committee have not only implied but have stated 

vategorically that the air-breathing threat from manned bombers, 
against which NIKE is the only defense, will practically be obsolete 
in about 3 years when missiles come in. What are you going to do with 
NIKE sites and personnel after that ? 

General McGowan. I do not think I could comment on that, sir. 

Mr. Minsnatu. That isa good answer. 

General McGowan. I would like to, but I am not competent, sir. 

Mr. Minsuaty. Thank you very much. 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Ford. 
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NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL ACCOUNT 


Mr. Forp. General, last year the Congress made available $234,- 
961,000 for the National Guard personnel account. How much has 
been obligated so far ¢ 

Colonel Mercaure. $119 million as of December 31, 1959, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Out of the total which Congress made available how 
much do you anticipate you will obligate by the end of the fiscal 
year ¢ 

Colonel Metcatre. We anticipate we will obligate all of it, sir. 

Mr. Forp. So far as you es - of it will be made available? 

General McGowan. We believe 

Mr. Forp. There is no indication’ that it will not be made available 
if you need it for your strength figure / 

General McGowan. That is right. 

Mr. Forp. That is all. 

Mr. Srkes. Please make available to the committee for the record, 
if it is practical, and if not, for the use of the committee, a list of 
National Guard units by States. 

General McGowan. Very good, sir. 

(The information is classified and has been provided the com- 
mittee. ) 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much for your testimony and for being 
with us. 

General McGowan. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, very much. It is 
a pleasure to be here. 
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Tuurspay, Fresruary 4, 1960. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 

RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY 

MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 

RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 


WITNESSES 





HON. RICHARD JACKSON, ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF THE NAVY 
(PERSONNEL AND RESERVE FORCES) 

VICE ADM. H. J. SMITH, USN, CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 

VICE ADM. W. R. SMEDBERG III, PROSPECTIVE CHIEF OF NAVAL 
PERSONNEL 

MAJ. GEN. DONALD M. WELLER, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, 
G-1 

REAR ADM. LOT ENSEY, USN, ASSISTANT COMPTROLLER, DIRECTOR 
OF BUDGET AND REPORTS 

BRIG. GEN. L. C. HUDSON, USMC, ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF, G-3, 
HEADQUARTERS, MARINE CORPS 

BRIG. GEN. W. T. FAIRBOURN, USMC, DIRECTOR, MARINE CORPS 
RESERVES 

BRIG. GEN. H. NICHERSON, JR., FISCAL DIRECTOR, USMC 

CAPT. STRONG BOOZER, USN, COMMANDING OFFICER, NAVAL SUB- 
SISTENCE OFFICE 


Minitary PERSONNEL, Navy 
Program and financing 
1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 








A; ne a ONO ooo oe dc eedccevcn cee | $2, 277,527,910) $2, 281,516,000) $2, 326, 225, 000 
De CIPI NU RID oo ocean ccewkne oe 145, 789, 708 137, 415, 000 134, 488, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station __- 128, 543, 740 130, 000, 000 124, 400, 000 
BR ise oeno eesti Geaeeed Sid Sates 3, 146, 507) 2, 769, 000 2, 887, 000 

‘Rotal direct obligations_-..........-------- 2, 555, 007,865) 2, 551, 700, 000 2, 588, 000, 000 








Reimbursable obligations: 




















Dn OD NO ok h ca cncanmannks 2, 133, 867 1, 979, 000 1, 979, 000 
SU canine 24, 626, 242 30, 271, 000 29, 971, 000 
3. Movements, permanent change of station- --- 28, O83 50, 000 50, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations--.........-- 26, 788, 192 32, 300, 000 32, 000, 000 
heehee ee eo 2, 581,796,057} 2, 584,000,000] 2, 620, 000, 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred from— 
“Navy stock fund” (72 Stat. 711; 73 Stat. 38, 366; 
1961 Anoronriation Act). .....-......-=......- — 120, 000, 000 —75, 000, 000 —60, 000, 000 
“Navy industrial fund’’ (72 Stat. 711)_....-.---- na MUNIN os onise cn cticaicnnS Aine al semea cies maaan 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
AN a a —15, 098, 759 —19, 294, 000 —19, 165, 000 
Non-Federal sources (5 U.S.C. 171m-1, 172d, 
RFE Oe 1 OD ccd ckecascienese ie —11, 689, 433 —13, 006, 000) —12, 835, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available_........--- GE ON vices cack peiakas | eiastiatscinca pnb eee 
| | 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) _--..-- 2, 410,618,200} 2, 476, en 2, 528, 000, 000 
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Object classification 





1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate 





— 


Direct obligations: 








01 Personal services: Military. -..........--.----- $2, 242, 745, 102 | $2, 235,878,000 | $2, 271, 060, 000 
ee ke oe SOR as a cuhinipiies ete 57, 765, 975 61, 351, 000 59, 454, 000 
03 Transportation of things rig lila al chelate 48, 503, 732 46, 863, 000 44, 236, 000 
05 Rents and utility services.............-------- 1, 456, 356 17, 790, 000 23, 406, 000 
07 Other contractual services __ Deslattes 9, 696, 159 11, 906, 000 11, 699, 000 
08 Supplies and materials_- were 146, 784, 403 136, 623, 000 133, 625, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims. -- 13, 144, 929 2, 055, 000 1, 757, 000 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities xt OO, Fe BeaedSa1G Jos Te i 
14. Interest___ ie. 293, 096 271, 000 271, 000 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments... wats ; 34, 010, 774 38, 963, 000 42, 492, 000 
Total direct obligations. iGéiesecebeuanhens 555 007, 865 aa 551, 700, 000 2, 588, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services: Military-_- ee ; 1, 504, 224 1, 979, 000 1, 979, 000 
02 Travel.._. j ‘ awe 28, 083 50, 000 50, 000 
05 Rents and utility services... 629, 643 ; 
08 Supplies and materials_- cor 24, 626, 242 30, 271, 000 29, 971, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations... _.____..--- 26, 788, 192 32, 300, 000 32, 000, 000 
Totel OblIgSTIOOS oo ccc ences ceeded cal 2 581, 796, 057 z 584, 000, 000 2 620, 000, 000 








RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAvy 


Program and financing 





1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 














1. Reserve component personnel._............------- $78, 929,899 | $81, 458, 000 $81, 573, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates. .....................-.-- 6, 374, 149 6, 542, 000 6, 427, 000 
Total direct obligations. _.............- cadwadede 85, 304, 048 88, 000, 000 88, oe 000 
Reimbursable obligations: a a = i oe 
1. Reserve component personnel__._..........------- St: WS ficssc. aches ee 
2. Reserve officer candidates___...........------- ee 88, 143 
Total reimbursable obligations. _............._--- 119, 719 
Total obligations........................--.---..| 85, 423, 767 | 88,000,000 | 88, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
i, 8 RR Sige SE en ee eee LE WEP fawswelekedeeus elas cies 
_ Non-Federal sources i oie oe | es et MB Bcc auto alee 1 
Unobligated balance no longer available. .............--- 2, 793, 952 | ...- ; 
New obligational authority. -_........................-- 88, 098, 000 88, , 000, , 000 88, 000, 000 
New obligational authority: Tiiauale : vy Ky 
NIN nn 90, 098, 000 88, 000, 000 88, 000, 000 
Transferred to | fund, Department of De- 
fense’’ (72 Stat. 711)...__-_-- : Si ec aie ak ae —2, 000, 000 | 
Appropriation (adjusted) _ _- ; Le a Os a 88, 098, 000 | 88, 000, 000 88, 000, 000 
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Object classification 








1959 actual 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: } 
RE a ee See 
07 Other contractual services 


| 
$73, 668, 526 

7, 647, 746 | 
170, 956 [ 


08 Supplies and materials__-----..-~- i Re ae 3, 335, 735 

12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance ARN 35, 838 

Oe ee ee ean eee 455, 247 
Pts Ces RONG ois oc cecenncesanenes 85, 304, 048 | 

Reimbursable obligations: 

01 Personal services: Military----_--- Ss ssdee deat icteric 6, 445 | 

08 Supplies and materials.........--- ae | 113, 274 | 
Total reimbursable obligations._...............----- | 119, 719 


I len 


85, 423, 767 | 





1960 est imate | | 


$74, 743, 000 
8, 919, 000 
168, 000 

3, 593, 000 
50, 000 
527, 000 


_ 88, 000, 000, 
| 


88, 000, 000 | 





| 1961 estimate 


$74, 941, 000 
8, 325, 000 
175, 000 

3, 957, 000 
50, 000 

552, 000 


__ 88, 000, 000 





MiILitaRY PERSONNEL, 


Program and financing 


1959 actual 

Program by activities: | 
Direct oblig: tions: | 

1. Pay ¢ | $546, 652, 334 

2. Subsistence in aa. 3 phan oaaeue 41, 051, 743 

: Movements, permanent chi ange of station |, 323, 000 | 

. Other costs___- 609, 485 | 


TGR TOOL GOURRNONIR Sg occ cccccnanbiscscccs 627, 636, 562 
Reimbursable obligations: | | 
Peer ey N UIRIN 2  o se ec ncu deus aunwn | 143, 666 
2. Subsistence in kind_.......-.-.__-- es hace 6, 910, 076 | 
3. Movements, permanent change of sts eae 51, 801 | 
PRE OI oe eee cuicedc ceca ee ie 79 | 
Total reimbursable obligations. ...............-.- 4, 105, 622 | 
Ee ee ee ee eT 634, 742, 184 | 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred from “Marine Corps | 
Stock Fund’’ (72 Stat. 716, 73 Stat. 366)........-....-.-- — 25, 000, 000 
Unobligated balance brought forward (69 TTT alam (PQ iS a 
Advances and reimbursements from 
Daustary senisteancs orgers..........-.~.-..<.....s...-<- | —690, 900 


Other*accounts_-__- Oe ce cinem ann | —5, 228, 881 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 6087) __-_- —1, 326, 686 
Unobligated balance carried forw: ard (69 Stat. 438)......-- 50, 845 
Unobligated balance no longer available | 33,055, 438 





Appropriation (new obligational authority) _--.-...-.--- | 635, 692, 000 


| $534, 


MARINE Corps 


1960 estimate | 


720, 000 | 
38, 315, 000 
37, 358, 000 | 
7 064, 000 


457, 000, 


611, 


265, 000 
6, 267, 845 
120, 000 


6, 6; 52, 845. 


618, 109, 845 


— 24, 000, 000 
— 50, 845 


—59, 000 
—5, 558, 000 
—985, 000 


~ 33, 143, 000 


620, 600, 000° 





1961 estimate 


$533, 680, 000 
38, 573, 000 
33, 682, 000 

1, 065, 000 


607, , 000, 000 


265, 000 
5, 815, 000 
120, 000 


6, ;, 200, 000 


613, 200, 000 


—5, 269, 000 
—931, 000 





"607, 000, 1,000 
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Object classification 


| | 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1661 estimate 


| 


Direct obligations: 





Oi. Personal services: military. ..o5 - sano ecccnceesennss. | $530, 094, 067 $518, 117,000 | $518, 866, 000 
EE SE NSS eS A Se en ene eae 26, 323, 357 | 21, 821, 000 19, 229, 000 
03 Transportation of things Uae cael ae 11, 239, 278 | 13, 914, 000 12, 817, 000 
G7 Other comtractual Services... 2... cnc nccnccnncccscccn 374, 006 362, 000 362, 000 
ORIEN I ok ncn waccnosisbeaanunensibnes 49, 538, 743 46, 670, 000 44, 377, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__.-_.-----_- hel 77, 999 107, 000 107, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims---_---~-----| 1, 392, 035 722, 000 | 588, 000 
BA: DAGON ices caceen deb nenbeownemannannn capacities 78, 077 | 150, 000 | 150, 000 
15 Taxes and assessments mr cs piainneaararats pawesnnttnecel 8, 519, 000 9, 594, 000 10, 504, 000 

ET Oe iis ca diritiecncecndconstunnas | 627,636,562 | 611, 457, 000 | 607, 000, 000 

Reimbursable obligations: | | 

01 Personal services................... Saas acme 143, 666 | 165, 000 | 165, 000 
02 Travel..-.- pnbennvusdinppeciineaceenmas ; 51, 801 | 120, 000 | 120, 000 
08 Supplies end Inueertabarert see os eg ee | 6, 910, 076 | 6, 367, 845 | 5, 915, 000 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions. .-...........-- | Te ididwoakue ter Liincocaceeents 

Total reimbursable obligations_._..................- 7, 105, 622 6, 652, 845 | 6, 200, 000 

III adic ecig cena aei ds tuceseesbansneanend 634, 742, 184 | 618, 109, 845 613, 200, 000 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 


Program and financing 





| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 





Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 


| 


1. Reserve component personnel. _.........--- + $22, 223,934 | $23,268,000 | $23, 922, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates____...........-- <9 = 908, 340 1, 032, 000 1, 078, 000 
Total direct obligations_-................. _.---.| 28,132,274] 24, 300,000 | 25, 000, 000 


Reimbursable obligations: 





| 
1. Reserve component personnel_.___........-.---- one 451, 441 379, 000 370, 000 
2. Reserve officer candidates___.......-......-.-- ve 14, 900 aa i ai 
Total reimbursable obligations. ........__. --=-=-] _ 466, 341 379, 000 | 37 70, 000 
. Total obligations.._......_.._- le ae eee adel 23, 598, 615 | 24, 679, 000 } 25, 370, 000 
Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from— | 
Other accounts 8 f —394, 851 —304, 000 | — 295, 000 
_ Non-Federal sources (0 U.S.C. 7601)... --.-- Scien —71, 490 | —75, 000 | —75, 000 
Unobligated balance no longer available_—___..___- a 627, 726 i a a ae 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ._____- Be 23, 760,000 | 24, 300, 000 | 25, 000, 000 
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Object classification 























1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
Direct obligations: 
01 Personnel services: Military_...................---.-- $16, 540, 027 $16, 853, 700 $17, 464, 000 
02 Travel__- : Se ay 3, 204, 360 3, 304, 300 3, 392, 000 
07 Other contractual services. ___..........-...-.------ 93, 711 210, 000 230, 000 
08 Supplies and materials__._.....- a 3, 163, 967 3, 718, 100 3, 682, 000 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims_____...__-- | 13, 189 22, 000 22, 000 
ay Re nn es on eek aigrtwirristnenmans 117, 020 | 191, 900 210, 00 
Sn cies 23, 132, 274 24, 300, 000 25, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 
> Ss Oe IS nc ooo eee ccc cc cnccnccc 466, 341 379, 000 370, 000 
lesa sitll acne ampli siping ae 
Re MIEN Soko pc onsecccadcntaencoweed | 23, 598, 615 24, 679, 000 | 25, 370, 00 





JUSTIFICATIONS OF ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sixes. The appropriate justifications will be inserted in the 
record at this point. 
(The justifications referred to follow :) 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


Appropriation introduction 








Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 

| 1959 1960 1961 
Tn CO: UR eet | $2, 555, 007, 865 | $2, 551, 700, 000 $2, 588, 000, 000 
Nee ne a ees — 134, 389, 665 —75, 000, 000 —60, 000, 000 


bREN ahnhoatenecnnnt 2, 420, 618, 200 


Appropriation or estimate 2, 476, 700, 000 2, 528, 000, 000 





INTRODUCTION 


The appropriation “Military personnel, Navy” provides for pay, allowances, 
subsistence, clothing, permanent change of station travel (including transporta- 
tion of dependents, household goods, and privately owned automobiles), and such 
other costs as death gratuities, interest on deposits, mortgage insurance pre 
miums, and the employer’s contribution to social security under the Servicemen’s 
and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act, as authorized by law and regulation, for 
Regular and Reserve personnel on active duty, midshipmen at the Naval Academy, 
aviation cadets, officer candidates, and aviation officer candidates. 

This estimate is based on detailed personnel plans which are designed to 
provide, in fiscal year 1961, the minimum number of adequately trained and 
experienced officers and enlisted personnel required to man and support effectively 
the operating ships and aircraft essential to the Navy’s role in national defense, 
and to maintain in training the minimum number of students required to provide 
the same number of effective operating and support personnel in future years. 


REPORT ON PROGRAM ADMINISTRATION 


For fiscal year 1959, Congress initially authorized $2,520,720,000 for the ap 
propriation “Military personnel, Navy” to support a man-year average personnel 
strength of 69,682 officers, 556,552 enlisted personnel, 3,387 midshipmen, 1,561 
aviation cadets, 1,081 officer candidates, and 184 aviation officer candidates. 

Due to the upward trend in rates and increased requirements for basic al- 
lowances for quarters due to increase in entitlement of members, it was neces 
sary to reprogram funds. As a result an early release program was instituted. 
The early release program was canceled by direction of the Secretary of Defense 
due to the situation in the Middle East and Far East. This resulted in a new 
personnel plan authorizing a higher active duty strength and man-year average 
and introduced various items of increased cost. In May 1959 a supplemental 
appropriation of $34,898,200 was authorized to cover the increase. 
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Consequently, $2,555,618,200 was authorized for the purposes funded by the 
appropriation “Military personnel, Navy” in fiscal year 1959. Net obligations, 
certified under 31 U.S.C. 200, as of June 30, 1959, totaled $2,555,007,865. It is 
anticipated, however that when all adjustments are made the final obligation fig- 
ure will be in magnitude of $2,555,618,000. The anticipated increase in the obli- 
gation figure covers the lag in the recording of obligations for “subsistence in 
kind” and “Other costs” on an expenditure basis rather than by administrative 
determination. The following tables applicable to fiscal year 1959 show funds 
appropriated and obligated; planned strength, gains, and losses upon which the 
budget estimate was based; and actual strength, gains, and losses. 


Fund requirement, 1959 


Authorized Obligations as 


Budget activity " ane ae 
of June 30, 19% 








St CE SUN DON 5 b 5550 crn eee a nncn caddiesacadiqedsdsduinssccesandes $2, 271,017,000 | $2, 277, 527,910 


MURR INGA 0 eo he rk ce ah Seen Sant aos aoe | 152, 268, 200 1 145, 789, 708 
3, 048, 000 13, 146, 507 


TIN iidbicas dndinenitubadbawemtneibetbiwabhiniiniinedne aueseunua 
TONG: ccuteswedinns spain sic estate ect eealea icine ibdia aon mand naianne | 2. 555, 618, 200 2, 555, 007, 865 


| 


Movements, permanent change of station............--..-.-------------- | 129, 285, 000 128, 543, 740 





1 Does not include anticipated obligations not recordable under 31 U.S.C. 200, estimated as $510,000 for 
“Subsistence in kind’’ and $100,000 for ‘‘Other costs’’ which will increase the obligations for fiscal year 1959 
to approximately $2,555,618,000 when recorded. 


Planned strength, gains, and losses upon which the fiscal year 1959 budget estimate 
was based 





Begin End | Average | Gains | Losses 

ane —— _ _ —|- | | — 
eo ase ce aauie 70, 600 68, 670 69, 682 11,319 13, 249 
ne CE oe  . . ndadencdneninaa 568, 100 555, 186 556, 552 116, 886 129, 800 
NN ci 3, 528 3, 535 3, 387 1, 200 1, 193 
REE EOE AOD 1, 823 1,716 1, 561 1, 220 1, 327 
ee Ge nd LW dewebeoneee 736 698 1, 081 3, 264 3, 352 
Aviation officer candidates-____....__-- ee 163 195 184 | 600 568 
ES A eo buiccceaameinaddl | 645, 000 | 630, 000 | 632, 447 134, 489 149, 489 








Actual strength, gains, and losses upon which fiscal year 1959 obligations were based 








| Begin | End | Average Gains Losses 

a beat an i 71, 560 69, 795 70, 312 9, 038 10, 803 
ne WANN 8 2 cn cceenunuwacn 563, 506 §52, 221 560, 356 117, 167 128, 452 
ee enka 3, 483 2, 534 3, 476 160 1, 109 
NN i gus vine 1, 393 1,111 1, 249 914 1, 196 
peer MMIII nn occas 918 570 836 2, 289 2, 637 
Aviation officer candidates -__..........---- 145 109 164 4xy 525 

| 144, 722 


Mie rs akineneaemawnnanieekes ede 641, 005 626, 340 636, 393 130, 057 





For fiscal year 1960, Congress authorized $2,551,700,000 for the appropriation 
“Military personnel, Navy” to support a man-year average personnel strength 
of 69,418 officers, 553,794 enlisted personnel, 3,481 midshipmen, 995 aviation 
cadets, 1,283 officer candidates, and 297 aviation officer candidates. 

At the beginning of fiscal year 1960, it became evident that basic allowances 
for quarters and subsistence rates had increased much more than anticipated. 
At that time, an administrative decision was made to reprogram in order to 
absorb the increased cost assuming that the present rates would remain steady. 
As a result, enlisted promotions were delayed and an early release program 
instituted. 

In December a reduction from 630,000 to 619,000 in overall Navy strength, as 
of the end of fiscal year 1960, resulted in another reprograming. This latest 
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program gives €@ man-year average personnel strength of 69,319 officers, 554,409 
enlisted personnel, 3,521 midshipmen, 790 aviation cadets, 1,460 officer candidates, 
and 150 aviation officer candidates. 


MAJOR PROGRAM AND FUNDING CONSIDERATIONS IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 


The estimate of $2,588 million presented for fiscal year 1961 is based on aver- 
age personnel strengths as shown in the comparison of the current personnel 
plans for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 in the following tabulation : 





1960 estimate 1961 estimate 

Begin End Average | Begin End Average 

Officers : 69, 795 69, 700 69, 319 69, 700 69,700 | 69, 958 
Enlisted personnel ; 552, 221 543,300 | 544,409 | 543,300 | 543, 300 543, 302 
Midshipmen 2, 534 2, 629 3, 521 2, 629 2, 732 3, 607 
Aviation cadets 1,111 425 790 425 243 | 2% 
Officer candidates 570 2, 859 1, 460 2, 859 | 2, 899 1, 692 
Aviation officer candidates 109 87 150 87 | 126 115 
Total 4 ae 5 626, 340 619, 000 619, 649 619,000 | 619, 000 | 618, 959 


Officer promotions are those considered necessary for career planning com- 
mensurate with law and military requirements. Service in grade is being 
controlled within the provisions of law, according to the expressed desires of the 
Secretary of the Navy, while distribution in the senior grades remains well 
Within limitations. Enlisted advancements are the minimum necessary to attain 
and maintain a petty officer ratio more closely corresponding to requirements. 

Food, travel, and clothing costs have been estimated on the basis of current 
authorized allowances and prices. 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FIscaL YEAR 1961 


Summary of comparative obligations. 














Budg- Difference, 
et ac- Budget activity 1959 actual 1960 estimate 1961 estimate | 1961 compared 
tivity with 1960 
No. 
oe 
1 | Pay and allowances. _-_._...--- $2, 277, 527,910 | $2, 281,516,000 | $2, 326, 225, 000 +$44, 709, 000 
2 Subsistence in kind__.........-- 145, 789, 708 137, 415, 000 134, 488, 000 —2, 927, 000 
3 | Movements, permanent change 
ie ee eee 128, 543, 740 130, 000, 000 124, 400, 000 —5, 600, 00 
0 Se SD wh sated nat 3, 146, 507 2, 769, 000 2, 887, 000 +118, 0 
Total direct obligations 
in budget document 2, 555, 007,865 | 2,551, 700,000 | 2,588, 000, 000 +36, 300, 000 











Budget activity No. 1: Pay and allowances—Comparative obligations by budget 


project 








Budg- 
et 
proj- Budget project 
ect 
No. 
ne on  cccrianans 
1B | Enlisted personnel_-_-......-.-- 
12D 1k, DERN. Sn since cece an 
1D | Aviation cadets............-... 
1E | Officer candidates_ Ee ese cae 
1F | Aviation officer candidates. -- 
Total direct obligations 
in budget document----| 





1959 actual 


$599, 248, 215 
1, 667, 936, 949 
6, 261, 000 

2, 615, 146 

1, 176, 694 
289, 906 


2, 277, 527, 910 





1960 estimate 


$606, 279, 000 
1, 664, 761, 000 
6, 385, 000 

1, 715, 000 

2, 101, 000 


275, 000 


2, 281, 516, 000 


1961 estimate 


$614, 047, 000 
1, 702, 505, 000 
6, 551, 000 
703, 000 

2, 175, 000 
244, 000 


2, 326, 225, 000 


Difference, 
1961 compared 
with 1960 


+$7, 768, 000 
+37, 744, 000 
+166, 000 


+44, 709, 000 


Budget activity No. 2: Subsistence in kind—Comparative obligations by budget 


Budg-| 
et 

proj- 
est 
No. 


Budget project 





2A Subsistence er 


project 


1959 actual 


$145, 789, 708 


1960 estimate 


$137, 415, 000 


1961 estimate 


$134, 488, 000 


Difference, 
1961 compared 
with 1960 


—$2, 927, 000 


Budget activity No. 3: Movements, permanent change of station—Comparative 
obligations by budget project 





























Budg- | 
et Difference, 
proj- Budget project 1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | 1961 compared 
est with 1960 
No 
3A | Land travel.__- os $106, 070, 338 $107, 847, 000 $103, 062, 000 | — $4, 785, 000 
3B Travel to and from overseas--_- | 22,473, 402 22, 153, 000 21, 338, 000 —815, 00 
' _ a | aes a —— 
Total direct obligations in 
| budget document-.. 128, 543, 740 130, 000, 000 124, 400, 000 — 5, 600, 000 
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09, 000 
27’ 00) 
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18, 000 
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Budget activity No. 4: Other costs—Comparative obligations by budget project 
| 





Budg- 
et Difference, 
proj- Budget project 1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate | 1961 compared 
est | with 1960 
No. 








4A | Interest on enlisted personnel 
































deposits : $293, 096 $271, 000 SOT, COictiinckisekca 
4B | Death gratuities__- ‘ 1, 692, 286 1, 757, 000 1, 7, Oe | 28a 
4C | Mortgage insurance - 553, 786 741, 000 859, 000 _ +8118, 000 
4D | Claims (Public Law 85-255) - - 607, 339 : id $s gape 
| Total direct obligations 
} in budget document__- 3, 146, 507 2, 769, 000 2, 887, 000 +118, 000 
Officer personnel plan, average strength, fiscal year 1960 
[Begin, 69,795; end, 69,700; average, 69,319] 
| Per- 
Line MC DC SC CEC |} ChC | MSC NC Total | centage 
| distri- 
bution 
COMMISSIONED 
OFFICERS 
| 
Fleet admiral Deen aaa <pabseiebowonenes Saks each es die pad lcevewdeinscuune 1 
admiral lenis SRAM seh eaeS a aseoen - L seectiabbnnacies 9 
Vice admiral. ? 28 |-- ; dhavusas eee nslsaataoe peaked teams 28 
Rear admiral, up- 0. 48 
SS 107 6 2 t 2 OA thairatnweiis 126 
Rear admiral, 
lower half._...---]} 118 | 10 2 12 Ditscaccmie |. asekigeeeedenions 147 
Ce 2, 581 570 438 251 162 46 17 2 4, 067 6. 30 
Commander .-.-| 6,390 201 | 170 775 224 182 120 75 8, 137 12. 61 
Lieutenant com- 
ac cede ies 9, 007 257 129 1, 032 260 224 295 892 | 12,096 18. 75 
Lieutenant__..__--- 9, 445 2, 215 853 809 225 291 326 433 | 14, 597 22, 62 
Lieutenant, junior 
Rane cbdaidial 12, 887 19 40 989 340 63 184 464 | 14, 986 23. 22 
se cacechan I ie 949 |) aes 73 221 | 10,334 16. 02 
Wotel: ~ cass 49, 409 3, 278 1, 634 4, 824 1,473 3808 1,015 2,087 | 64, 528 100. 0 
WARRANT OFFICERS ; “oe ' | : a 
W-4 baie cats asaneaitedl OO Bice ies Bea ee 157 We iecacds ORS bis 951 19. 84 
te at an DE Nite buen 129 Mn ietiiacia G6 detente 757 15. 81 
1-2 eee t wanna so ocac as exer cnc tatiatin ores 177 We Eteweccan Te Nomatae 1, 665 34.75 
Writes hsbads SEE ese TER PR EE 147 48 BEO.38 Tectia 1) 418 29. 60 
OIE cin ike DOME teccndindlisendous 610 seamen On te aheawas 4, 791 100. 00 














51112—60—pt. 329 
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Officer personnel plan, average strength, fiscal year 1961 


[Begin, 69,700; end, 69,700; average, 69,953] 



































Per- 
| Line | MC DC |; SC | CEC ChcC MSC NC Total | centage 
distri- 
| | | bution 

ee ee ee pei Tacices whack las te ing — ‘ 
COMMISSIONED | 
OFFICERS 
| 
Fleet admiral... -..-| B denscecddhawnnene Ait eid tte ecenisnie: lL snguneusfasnacetbokavasel 1 
Admiral__________- Oe A os Bc an eed Denice nc nacwel dea ceas 9 | 
Vice admiral__...-- TO ic ieidbasty its Resided iia | ais icusiet oetpieiane | -eeseeiwiadesteabeneusace 28 | 0.4 
Rear admiral, | | | 
upper half. ....-- | 108 6 2 7 2 | Bees (EP Rte ne 127 | 
tear admiral, | | | | 
lower half.__----- 1. ae 11 | 3 13 Bi oeseass Rca tenella } 152} 
ee ea | 2,644 535 | 439] 284 158 55 19 | 2| 4,136 6.2 
Commander__.....| 6,468 195 165 722 | 187 174 132 | 83 | 8,126 12.3 
Lieutenant com- | | | 
mander.........-- | 8,827] 379] 165 999 253 244} 328] 948 | 12,143 18. 45 
Lieutenant... -| 10,515 | 2,243] 892 859 | 231} 301] 272] 325] 15,638] 23% 
Lieutenant junior | | 
aaa art 2 anene Wale 13 | 1,027 322 56 213 483 | 13,420] 20.39 
WE foe cn 10, 482 |...-- peek RS 43s 118 222 | 12,006 | 18.% 
} | a EE | - - = = — ee 
DAN cacao | 50,458 | 3,369| 1,679 | 4,766| 1,537]  832/ 1, 082 | 2,063 | 65, 786 100.0 
WARRANT 
OFFICERS 
| 
W-4_ 2 504 133 | I Misi mated _ 7 17.51 
Wass: WD Mcneela cd cca 132 | Bic cennte OO h oe ae 845 20.8 
W-2__. 1, 354 |...... 139 | _ ee We ec ccininie 1, 620 38. 8 
i ae Se WME Bosiniisis evel 123 25 a ee asaen 972 23. 3 
Total ...... BRR can. ; 527 105 see OB cc | 4,167 | 100.0 








RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY 


1. Reserve component personnel.—The program provides funds for training 
members of the Navy Ready Reserve who will be required for immediate service 
in the event of mobilization. These reservists will augment existing active fleet, 
and aviation units and fleet support and Shore Establishment activities. Most 
of these reservists perform forty-eight 3-hour drills and are ordered to 2 weeks of 
active duty training each year. 

Occasional training is also provided for other individual reservists scheduled 
for early mobilization to enable them to meet requirements of active duty. 

In addition, antisubmarine and mine warfare units, composed of selected reserv- 
ists, will join the Active Forces in the event of mobilization to perform missions 
required by current war plans. The development of this program is summarized 
below. 





1958 1959 1960 1951 

eo anit said | Sa ss ; 
Units} Men |Units} Men |Units| Men |Unit Men 
a a sist a ete | iia 
Fleet antisubmarine warfare_.._.._--- jaa 8 | 308 | 36 3,837 | 40 6,913 | 47 8, 104 
Fleet mine warfar« 11 341 11 34! 
Aviation antisubmarine warfare ___ = 111 | 12,428 152 | 13,712 | 105 | 12,985 S4 10, 292 





These fleet ships or aviation squadrons perform forty-eight 4-hour drills each 
year and are assigned to active fleet units for 2 weeks of active-duty service 
for training each year. 
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The total Reserve personnel program is summarized in the following table. 


Naval Reserve personnel strength [in paid status] 





1958 actual 1959 actual | 1960 planned | 1961 proposed 














End of year: 
RE. L.chidichwnssdnceithieduéusausnaadnan 34, 045 34, 498 33, 056 26, 548 
ONG. 3. tt ccd cncewendaminedeaiedunaeae 104, 499 95, 508 104, 173 103, 519 
TURE. cccuctdbicwnccohasentianiwetoawase’ 138, 544 130, 006 137, 229 130, 067 
Average: “ 
aia aed aia taisslasslien aaa 34, 298 34, 557 32, 664 25, 913 





Enlisted _ 
TUG «i ictrnicnncrniaennies enema 141, 140 133, 590 136, 102 128, 797 
iting ahaa cicada ciminiaicianiaatimieirtt 


106, 842 99, 033 103, 438 102, 884 








Estimated strengths by training categories for 1961 





























Paid days 
Paid of active Beginning Average Ending 
drills duty for strength strength strength 
training 
eee See 
gg els sh emmeanee 1\ 48 15 | 28, 431 22, 800 23, 437 
Ns bigs aa eseeiissy bua ceonnacneeege lJ " | 103, 084 101, 917 103, 281 
aie aap eone = 15 2, 410 2, 213 2, 211 
I, cg cdesh robe nedawats wanes eeaee eae { ° 75 70 71 
Bh ink ethicdsbinn Galina Dadian succaiien 0 90-180 | 29 812 82 
Drill pay status, subtotal: Peer 36 
PONG. So nncxc cr oasesese denvbeukiddlcnindtaaeaebedeny 25, 841 25, 013 25, 648 
PEL .< cia cuuacdadudete nneuienaultbimen igaipcewssgbul 103, 188 102, 799 103, 434 
Ramee ek ure iS eine) Be aes a 129, 029 127, 812 129, 082 
Es on 8 sii dene ch ecceecindeunia } 0 
a i 
TU nc cs acme eanea aaciiawsenimecanalt 0 
Other paid status, subtotal: 
i sks pital antindd wien bilan 
I one ee ee 
tO + seca th huddeatabieanet thks keene nereiemmeten 
Total paid status: our 
CU eS a ei eee ee 
BG cxdtticcaddcckedgedinasbatewtacane ad temas 
PD ORR a i cad dd ccedbcacdaseenecdfadacckibadwaaccdeues 








2. Reserve officer candidates.—This program provides training for officer can- 
didates who are attending 1 of the 53 collegiate institutions where NROTC 
units have been established. 

Students who enroll as candidates for a Reserve commission in the Navy 
or Marine Corps under the terms of a contract with the Department of the 
Navy attend one summer practice cruise in addition to completing prescribed 
military training. They are expected to serve for at least 2 years with the 
Active Forces after graduation. 

In addition, other students may enroll as candidates for Reserve officer 
commissions and attend one practice cruise. Such students attend an officer 
candidate school after graduation and upon successful completion of the course 
are commissioned and expected to serve for 2 years with the Active Forces. 
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Candidates for commissions as Regular officers are selected on a nationwide 
competitive basis and if successful are appointed as midshipmen. Successful 
candidates, commissioned in the Regular Navy, are regarded as career officers. 
They are now expected to serve at least 4 years on active duty. 


| 


Type of program | 1958 actual 1959 actual | 1960 planned | 1961 proposed 

NROTC regular. _____- asia ie a ot ie te 5, 808 | 5,514 5, 215 5, 145 

I | 6, 159 | 6, 144 6, 324 6, 508 

Reserve officer candidates___......._.........-_| 566 | 480 449 600 
Number of officer candidates commissioned: | 

I I 1, 574 1, 359 | 1, 337 1, 243 

BOO TING soo iianine dun geeawbsscuceces 1, 522 | 1,275 | 1, 376 1,070 





Appropriation introduction 


| 








| | 

Fiscal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 

1959 1960 1961 
ee are oe | — -——$—$<<— 
Total direct obligations-_.......-- SapariannabaeneaaE se ashigite | $85,304,048 | $88,000,000 | — $88, 000, 000 
I eek fae oa eae bbe neon | 2,793, 952 | seussnininiclealant erie lawincn cae aie 

ae - | ah 

Appropriation or estimate. .......................-....- | 88, 098, 000 | 88, 000, 000 | 88, 000, 000 


This appropriation provides for the pay, allowances, and associated costs to 
which Reserve personnel and Reserve officer candidates who participate in the 
training programs of the Naval Reserve are entitled. The mission of the Naval 
Reserve is to provide trained units and individuals for active duty with the 
Navy in time of war or national emergency and at such other times as the 
national security may require. 

Accomplishment of this mission requires the establishment and direction of 
training programs which will provide the best results with the least disruption 
to the inactive reservist’s civil life. A continuous review of training programs 
is maintained to insure that reservists are kept abreast of the new develop- 
ments in equipment and warfare techniques. 

Provision is made for programs involving the attendance of personnel at 
regularly scheduled drills at training centers, air stations, or on board ship. 
Drills are periods of training of not less than 2 hours in any 1 calendar day. 
The present drill program provides training for personnel in a pay status and 
personnel in a nonpay status. The maximum number of paid drills which may 
be performed each year by any 1 individual is 48. Nonpay or specialist pro- 
gram personnel are normally limited to 24 drills annually. 

Persommel in a drill pay status are required to attend a 2-week tour of active 
duty for training each fiscal year. Nonpay status personnel may, as the needs 
of the service dictate and within available funds, be authorized active duty for 
training tours with pay. Such personnel also may be authorized to perform 
tours of active duty for training without pay. 

In addition to the regular drills and annual training duty tours, the program 
provides for school and special tours ranging in length from 4 days to 120 days. 
These tours are to provide selected personnel with accelerated training in cer- 
tain rates and specialties, with particular emphasis on antisubmarine warfare 
techniques. Provision is made for 30-day training periods for those who cannot 
fulfill their Ready Reserve obligation through drill attendance. Included in the 
overall program are the 3- and 6-month initial training periods for designated 
Enlisted Reserve personnel as provided by section 262 of the Armed Forces 
Reserve Act. 
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The estimate of $88 million presented for fiscal year 1961 is based on per- 
sonnel strengths as indicated in the following tabulations: 





| 

Paid days Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 | Fiscal year 1961 
Pay group Paid | ofactive | Officer or J 
| drills | duty for enlisted | 






































training Average} End j|Average| End |Average| End 

hs ce cabe 48 15 | Officer. -...- 23, 207 23,017 23, 082 23, 431 22, 800 23, 437 

Enlisted_....| 98,338 94, 832 | 102,321 | 103,084 | 101,917 103, 281 

—__————- 24 15 | Officer. ..... 2, 306 2, 437 2, 367 2, 410 2, 213 2, 211 

Enlisted... 52 64 j2 75 70 71 

ae 0 90-180 | Enlisted -.-- 52 21 70 29 812 82 

Drill pay sta- |.......- Sa cciaacltil | Officer. ....- "25,513 | 25,454 | 25,449 | 25,841 | 25,013 | 25,648 

tus subto- | | Enlisted....| 98, 442 94,917 | 102,453 | 103,188 | 102,799 103, 434 

tal. 

Total...| 123,955 | 120,371 | 127, 90% 129, 029 | 127,812 129, 082 

—— — = ns |= — — 

ee 0 15 | Officer. -.-- 9, 044 9, 044 7, 215 7, 215 900 900 

Enlisted _-..- 589 589 900 acc. tes tetsu aa 

ee 0 30 | Enlisted_--- 2 2 85 85 85 85 

Other paid |....-- ae | Officer......| 9,044 | 9,044] 7,215| 7,215 900 | 900 

status sub- | Enlisted. -._. 591 591 985 985 85 85 
total. | 

| | natalia 

| | Total... 9, 635 9, 635 8, 200 8, 200 985 985 

ee Oe Pooh cokocoos Officer. ...-. ~ 34,557 | 34,498 | 32,664 | 33,056 | 25,913 | 26,548 

status. | | | Enlisted....| 99,033 95, 508 | 103,438 | 104,173 | 102, 884 103, 067 

Total_..| 133,590 | 130,006 | 136, 102 | 137,229 | 128,797 | 130, 067 














| | 

Provision is made for the continuation of officer candidate training programs 

at approximately the same level as in fiscal year 1960. The estimate provides for 

the pay, subsistence, travel, and clothing of personnel enrolled in the NROTC 

(Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps) and the ROC (Reserve officer candi- 

date) programs. The average numbers of officer candidates provided for in the 
estimate follow: 


Average numbers of Reserve officer candidates (excluding nonpay students) 

















Difference 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate |1961 compared 

with 1960 
NROTC poate wines. ....3 os. 0582. kai. 5, 514 5, 215 5, 145 —70 
NROTC contract students__...........--.----- 6, 144 6, 324 6, 508 +184 
Reserve officer candidates ...........- aes | 480 449 600 +151 
I cecessnesemmeesencisesistsvelisesisenasssinitinnsonesmestassneunes Han fiesutithassinayteteasimmmseintse i iesiinaiimenstnnimmnasiaidil 
a iii aie ob eaulis entigseel 12, 138 11, 988 12, 253 +265 

JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1961 
Summary of comparative obligations 

Budget Difference, 

project Budget activity 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} 1961 com- 

No. pared with 

1960 

1 | Reserve component personnel... _-.-- 78, 929,899 | $81,458,000 | $81, 573, 000 +$115, 000 


2 | Reserve officer candidates. _.......-.-. 6, 374, 149 6, 542, 000 6, 427, 000 —115, 000 


Total direct obligation in 
budget document---_-__....--- 85, 304,048 | 88, 000, 000 88, 000, 000 nresrtrr-ea 


| 














Budget activity No. 1; Reserve component personnel—Comparative obligations by 
budget project 














Budget Difference, 
project Budget project 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} 1961 com- 
No. pared with 
| 1960 
1A | Pay and allowances, active duty for 
eee $12, 869, 542 $12, 722, 000 $10, 587, 000 — $2, 135, 000 
1B | Pay and allowances, active duty for 
training, enlisted personnel___.__-_- 9, 944, 794 10, 986, 000 11, 948, 000 +962, 000 
1C | Pay and allowances, inactive duty 
retin, GRIONS........~..--0c.-.- 21, 833, 715 22, 248, 000 22, 150, 000 —98, 000 
1D | Pay and allowances, inactive duty 
training, enlisted personnel__-______- 24, 640, 800 24, 461, 000 25, 932, 000 +1, 471, 000 
1E | Individual clothing and uniform 
I Ae Pe a 1, 158, 500 1, 214, 000 1, 469, 000 +255, 000 
1F | Subsistence in kind_._____..- iis 1, 637, 391 1, 923, 000 2, 031, 000 +108, 000 
1G | Travel, active duty for training, 
IN Scrat ee) gO a 1, 883, 397 2, 114, 000 1, 682, 000 — 432, 000 
1H | Travel, active duty for training, 
enlisted personnel. -_..............-- | 4, 888, 493 5, 695, 000 5, 679, 000 —16, 000 
OO” eS See eae 73, 267 95, 000 C5000 hice ccncnccced 
Total direct obligations in 
budget document._...__.....-- | 78,929, 899 81, 458, 000 81, 573, 000 +115, 000 








Budget activity No. 2: Reserve officer candidates—Comparative obligations by budget 














project 
Budget Difference, 
project Budget project 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 1961 com- 
No. pared with 
1960 
1 
2A | Pay and allowances-_-_-__.........__._- $4, 376, 004 $4, 196, 000 $4, 216, 000 +-$20, 000 
2B | Individual clothing__........________- | 695, 015 951, 000 953, 000 +2, 000 
2C | Subsistence in kind__-.........._....- | 200, 889 292, 000 301, 000 +9, 000 
See VER ree re 1, 102, 241 1, 103, 000 957, 000 — 146, 000 
Total direct obligations in 
budget document_.........-.. 6, 374, 149 6, 542, 000 6, 427, 000 —115, 000 





MILITARY PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 
PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


1. Pay and allowances.—This provides for the pay and allowances of mili- 
tary personnel on full-time active duty. The estimate for 1960 provides for an 
end strength 25,000 below the strength for which funds were provided in the 
appropriation act. 

Provision is made for payment for a one-step proficiency advancement to 
selected enlisted personnel in critical skill areas and for the Government’s con- 
tribution to the Federal old-age and survivors insurance trust fund under the 
Servicemen’s and Veterans’ Survivor Benefits Act. It also provides for pur- 
chase of individual clothing for initial issue to enlisted personnel and payment 
of clothing maintenance allowances. 

2. Subsistence in kind.—This provides for the purchase of food supplies for 
issue as rations to enlisted personnel, including emergency rations, flight ra- 
tions, and operational rations. 

3. Movements, permanent change of station.—This provides for permanent 
change of station travel for individuals and groups of military personnel and 
their dependents, including dislocation and separation travel allowances, and 
for temporary and nontemporary storage of household effects in commercial 
facilities, transportation of personal property, and necessary packing and crat- 
ing of household effects. Payment for travel services furnished by the Military 
Sea Transportation Service and by Military Air Transport Service is also 
included. 
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4, Other costs——This provides for expenses of apprehension and delivery of 
deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners, and marines absent with- 
out leave, including payment of rewards (not to exceed $25 in any one case), 
costs of confinement of military prisoners in nonmilitary facilities, payment 
of interest on deposits, payment of death gratuities to beneficiaries of military 
personnel, and payment of premiums on servicemen’s mortgage insurance. 

The number of Marine Corps personnel provided for is shown in the following 


table: 











| Average number Year end number 
| 

y ore aa on 

1959, actual] 1960, esti- 1961, esti- |1959, actual] 1960, esti- 1961, esti- 

| mate mate | mate mate 
Officer aincimdeictiaieahadg kiana 16, 239 16, 344 16, 208 16, 065 16, 200 16, 200 
BNE occccaridmabanddcbeed 168, 794 158, 508 158, 438 159, 506 158, 530 158, 405 
Aviation cadets............... 0 148 354 0 270 395 

TO diecthitioweidenel 185, 033 175, 000 175, 000 175, 571 175, 000 175, 000 
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Statement relating 1959, 1960, and 1961 programs 


S050 PORTA “Tope econs mCereNG ) a - oo a een $627, 637 
Decrease of 10,033 man-years and related costs_____-___-__-__-___--- —21,148 
Increased proficiency pay, Government’s contribution to FICA________ +4, 513 


Increased costs for expenses of guards in connection with apprehen- 
sion of deserters, and absentees; interest on enlisted deposits ; death 


gratuities; premiums on servicemen’s mortgage insurance___-__~_-~ +455 

1960: program. (obligations incurréed)_........................ 611, 457 

Pee CTR CERO Wass he ee ee ee a ee i enc —11, 688 

Decreased cash subsistence allowance...............-.~.............. —S8S86 
Increased NCO ratio, family housing payments, Government’s contribu- 

bution to FICA, and enlisted proficiency payment. ____-__--___-___ +8, 117 

1061 program (GpNgations Wieden)... ae 607, 000 


Angee by activities 


ane — 
| 





























Activity 1959 | Decreases| Increases 1960 | Decreases| Increases 1961 
1. Pay and allowances - -------- 546,653 | 16, 446 | 4,513 | 534, 720 8, 413 7, 373 533, 680 
2. Subsistence in kind ce 41, 052 See Basuke cu. OEE Vice cas tu wad 258 38, 573 
3. Movements permanent | 
change of station —-..-.--- 39, 323 1, 965 |--nenen-ae 37, 358 4, 161 485 33, 682 
4; Otter costs.....<...... --o-] 609 |erro----- 455 i 064 a Bates ciate 1 1, 065 
J} iin Mind gees : ne is 
Total obligations ___-_- ; 627, 637 | 21, 148 | 4, 968 611, 457 12, 574 8,117 607, 000 
JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1961 
Summary of comparative obligations 
Budget Difference, 
activ- Budget activity 1959 1960 1961 1960 com- 
ity actual estimate estimate pared with 
No. 1961 
| 
tot yg ee SS <= ons a 
1] Pay and allowances. ....,............ $546, 653 $534, 720 $533, 680 | —$1, 040 
3 | Subsistenes We Rind. ...ose ss... canes | 40, 992 38, 255 38, 573 +258 
3 | Movements, permanent chi inge of 
I a cicikachacmepawnetanadbban 39, 323 37, 358 33, 682 —3, 676 
4 | Other military personnel costs__----- 609 1, 064 1, 065 | +1 
Total comparative obligations. | 627, 577 611, 397 | 607, 000 | —4, 457 
Net adjustment for comparative | 
PEO iid octchdasedcwsaseavesauaex +60 +60 loccecsnestaees | +60 
Total direct obligations in | 
budget document...........-------- 627, 637 | 611, 457 607,000 | —4, 397 
| 

















Budget activity No.1: Pay and allowances—Comparative obligations by budget project 











Budget Difference, 
proj- Budget project 1959 1960 1961 1961 com- 
ect actual estimate estimate pared with 
No. 1960 

2 iN aad as + 1 
1A | Pay and allowances of officers _-._--- $131, 158 $132, 715 $132, 822 +$107 
1} Pay and allowances of enlisted - $ 415, 495 401, 637 400, O81 —1, 556 
1( Pay and allowance of marine avia- 
tion cadets... 7 Sa ae 0 | 368 777 +400 
Total comparative obligations_ 546, 653 534, 720 533, 680 -—j, 040 
Net adjustment for Tes | 

transfers........ sad a on nbntedadpahedebabine csgchinieaa 
| | — —_—= 

Total direct obligations in | 
budget document- | 546, 653 534, 720 | 533, 680 | —1, 040 
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Budget activity No. 2: Subsistence in kind—Comparative obligations by budget project 




















Budget Difference, 
project Budget project 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 1961 com- 
No. pared with 
1960 
2A | Subsistence in messes.............--- $38, 183 $35, 452 $35, 600 +$28 
2B | Operational rations................- 2, 809 2, 803 2, 973 +170 
Total comparative obligations 40, 992 38, 255 38, 573 +258 
Net adjustment for comparative 
of”, rere = +60 +60 0 0 
Total direct obligations in 
budget document_........-. 41, 052 38, 315 38, 573 +258 





Budget activity No. 8: Movements, permanent change of station—Comparative obliga- 
tions by budget project 























Budget Difference, 
project Budget project 1959 1960 1961 1961 com- 
No. actual estimate estimate pared with 
1960 
3A | Land travel... ._.-.. weitdaia $31, 807 $30, 395 $26, 234 —$4, 161 
3B | Travel to and from overseas-_--_-_.-_-.-- 7, 516 6, 963 7, 448 +485 
Total comparative obligations. _- 39, 323 37, 358 33, 682 —3, 676 
Net adjustment for comparative | 
transfers.......- a s ‘ 
; ie 
Total direct obligations in } | | 
budget document-.-.-_..-.-.| 39, 323 | 37, 358 33, 682 | —3, 676 





Budget activity No. 4: Other military personnel costs—Comparative obligations by 
budget project 





| | | 











Budget Difference, 
project Budget project | 1959 | 1960 1961 1961 com- 
No. actual estimate estimate pared with 
| 1960 
| -| | —~———_ — 


4A | Apprehension of military deserters, | 
absentees, and escaped military 


prisoners... --- $16 $220 $220 0 
4B | Interest on enlisted personnel deposits 79 150 150 0 
4C | Death gratuity 436 587 588 | +$1 
4D | Premiums on servicemen’s mortgage 
RUN ne a es ae 78 107 107 0 
Total comparative obligations. 609 1, 064 1, 065 +1 
Net adjustment for comparative | 
6 i ain cabs a Keccaneid 





Total direct obligations in budg- 
OF IIIS 6 op ikeceoncdacon 609 1, 064 1, 065 +1 











RESERVE PERSONNEL, MARINE CORPS 
PROGRAM AND PERFORMANCE 


1. Reserve component personnel.—This program provides funds for training 
members of the Ready Reserve who are immediately required in the event of 
mobilization for augmentation of existing Active Forces and as a nucleus for 
new units. Most reservists are organized into various types of ground and 
aviation units for training purposes, which parallel the new Fleet Marine Force 
structure. They perform 48 drills of at least 4 hours’ duration throughout the 
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year, aS well as 2 weeks of active field training. In addition, other nondrill 
reservists scheduled for early mobilization also receive periodic training which 
will enable them to meet active duty requirements. The paid personnel strength 
is indicated in the following table: 


Marine Corps Reserve personnel strength (in paid status) 











1958 1959 1960 1961 
actual actual planned planned 
_ calcd | | 
End of year: 
De a ah a lS Bs 5, 403 4, 721 4, 918 5, 518 
REINS <0ii0.cs cas cagdids Cadedaseanddbivadaehounces 42, 755 41, 695 41, 742 41, 882 
WOUM = & soar ceucaxwctncicswedecenscacaewoxosenies 48, 158 46, 416 46, 660 47, 400 
Average: . : : oy. 
OS ae. ss climatic Pt ERs 5, 406 5, 015 4,815 5, 518 
RIOR 2 onc ita donb mae bak heewe etiam 41, 992 40, 826 41, 321 40, 572 
DMs actcgs cepuadacieuaeaetsened alueecaeeean 47, 398 45, 841 46, 136 46, 090 





Ready Reserve personnel are obtained either from personnel with prior 
military service with an interest or an obligation to serve further in the Ready 
Reserve, or from men without prior service participating in a 6-month active 
duty training program. Enlisted personnel in drill pay status obtained from 
those sources are summarized below : 





1958 1959 1960 1961 
actual actual planned proposed 
PAROLES HORTON i cccecasnscsumedaeiagpneenss 9, 368 6, 003 7, 760 8, 332 
SDE DIIOF MHHeery SOIT G. a cnccicacscusccessdeuscanme 6, 678 6, 495 5, 031 3, 270 





The composition of the Marine Corps Reserve by training category is shown 
below: 


























= 
| Paid days 
Personnel Paid drills of active Beginning Average Ending 
duty for strength | strength strength 
training | | 
siicppeinsphik seacaihccadik lt areas dk aac ML Boe 2 ‘ ep 
| | 
MONON 2h nae os eet ee 1} | if 3, 350 | 3, 350 | 3, 350 
Mee = 5... s- trac tralas aseetees j 48 15 |) 38) 014 36, 492 | 38, 021 
BORNE iss shasab reinshetnntaseedeabar lain ee \\ 24 | Ls if 368 368 368 
Mt a eR eS ee If s rh 45 45 45 
NN 2 eae erie } Ria Dc a 
1 RE ai ees Paha i et ieee ee f 0 90-180 }; 4 3, 216 
Organized status, subtotal: ts - 
NN tetris ei re a | 3,718 3, 718 3, 718 
TU 56 we Smog on Be as Ln re | “ z. 41, 282 39, 972 41, 282 
DME Fe one ns cu eet eee) 45, 000 | 43, 690 | 45, 000 
NOR inackapnunpnaccesraatckaeueuene 1) 0 | 15 f 1, 200 1, 800 | 1, 800 
NA ee, A So eee oe f my GA tee einisaden 
Ne \ . ie a a I ce a 
RNR 2 al if 0 30 1 375 600 600 
Other paid status, subtotal: | | 
Ns lg sale Ee Leite a erepeee al , 200 | 1, SOO 1, 800 
RNA cS A as oO a Ne ice oe 460 | 600 600 
COD oi leek A ee oe dak 1, 660 2, 400 2, 400 
= = : = = = = | = = = = = = = = = — = 
Total paid status: 
Ce ees ba mccain ha ockeuan 1,918 5, 518 5, 518 
Enlisted......... Saas hig es Se | $1,742 40, 572 $1, 882 
WES Sis was ad oe tdnnndsGaee a eee ee 46, 660 | $6,090 | 47, 400 
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2. Reserve officer candidates.—The Reserve officer candidate program pro. 
vides two 6-week summer training courses for students attending an accredited 
collegiate institution. Upon successful completion of the course and receipt of 
a baccalaureate degree, male students are commissioned as Reserve officers and 
are required to serve for 3 years with the Active Forces. Details of the program 
are summarized below : 








| 1958 actual | 1959 sina 1960 1961 











| planned planned 
icc tenis wikonns ee 2,001 | 1, 370 1, 420 1, 466 
CD inten a adm aegbignh adam nie aisha ited ideal 882 | 851 $23 962 
Number commissioned... -.......-..------ cciaeomeeae 533 | 515 | 517 7% 








| Fiscal year 
1959 


Fiscal year 
1960 


Fiscal year 
1961 
pr ate emi Sera 
Total direct obligations _-.-.........--- sitet ainctlcdiciseiasiiensiediieatantaiimatdtieds $23, 132,274 | $24, 300, 000 | $25, 000, 000 
Net adjustments.-___---- | | 





DR OCIRE RN) OF BENNO 5 nk moc ccna cesccnsesscacsesns 23, 132, 274 24, 300, 000 | 25, 000, 000 





The major purpose of the appropriation, “Reserve personnel, Marine Corps,” 
is to provide for pay and allowances, clothing, subsistence, gratuities, and travel, 
as authorized by law, for personnel of the Marine Corps Reserve while under- 
going Reserve training, or while performing drills or equivalent duty. The 
appropriation also provides for members of the Reserve officer candidate pro- 
grams while on active duty for training. 


Statement relating appropriation estimate to current appropriations 


{In thousands] 











Pee cera VUDmee tn CUNIINE go oe eee 23, 132 
ONDINE UNIONS Vn VRUIN RNR NUON no ore ne Ce cee bor —200 
Ieee NES UGE” kD OC acim wins ten eaten —17 
Increased enlistment and input to 6-month training program__-__-_~_ +291 
Paneer RECS COE CTU MRI oie reek ee esa one aemaee +35 
Increased enlisted performance and strength at annual field training 
ann een OS PRI ee a ee mes +781 
Clothing costs not recorded as actual obligations on June 30________ +86 
Other increased cost for officer candidates__._._.....__..___________ +23 
iee0 program (opligations incurred) =... none 24, 300 
Decreased input into the 6-month training program________________ —507 
Elimination of training for nondrill enlisted 15 days annual field 
I ee ae ee —20 
In a UNICO? UR RO a +691 
Increase in training Ready Reserve nondrill pay officers____________ +291 
Increased training of Ready Reserve enlisted personnel who are 
unable to attend regular scheduled drills____.__._.._.__-_________ +68 
Increased participation and costs at annual field training___________ +131 
Increased man-days of training for officer candidates__..___________ +46 
1961 program (obligations incurred) —..... 2 wo FF 25, 000 


Analysis by activities 




















Activity | 1959 | Decreases) Increases | 1960 Decreases} Increases} 1961 
Oe NS | — —|— _ 7 a = - Cee ED 
1. Reserve personnel_-_..........- | $22, 209 | $371 $1,430 | $23, 268 | $527 $1, 181 | $23, 922 
2. Reserve officer candidates - -_- | 923 |...- Sgcaicts 109 | AS Nasiccscecs 46 1, 078 

I a wigtiie ak Gears paitea dina | 23, 132 371 | 1, 539 | 24, 300 | 527 1, 227 25, 000 
i ' 
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and The table presented below shows the highlights of the Marine Corps Reserve 
ram personnel plan for fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961. 
oo Paid days Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 | Fiscal year 1961 
3 Pay Drills | of active Personnel ss ye ee eae si Me ee et 
1 groups duty for 
ned training Average| End Average | End jAverage; End 
— » p fe See eee i we a schist 
| } | | 
1, 466 ‘ 13 15 |{ OMficers........---- _.....-| 3,512 | 3,209 | 3,267] 3,350] 3,350 3, 350 
962 : ° |\Enlisted........-...----.| 36,803 | 38, 782 | 37, 135 | 38,014 | 36,492 | 38,021 
7% B 24 15 { Officers _- ‘ hid 319 | 328 348 | 368 368 | 368 
. ” |\Enlisted......-.. 38 37 | 40 | 45 | 45 45 
; son, |) Officers. ..-. : : nm wieirena tetas uneases an oaael cae 
“in E 0} 0 | Enlisted.....-- 3,612 | 2,503 | 3,686 | 3,223 | 3,435 | 3,216 
Organized Status sub- 
ear total | | | 
Officers...........--.| 3,831} 3,537 | 3,615 | 3,718 | 3,718 | 
ied Enlisted ___- 40,453 | 41,322 | 40,861 | 41,282 | 39,972 | 
), 000 PA ne oa 44,284 | 44,879 | 44,476 | 45,000 | 43, 690 
— | —e a = = —=_—_s Ss —————SIE_—————SS—_ 
= D 0 SP RIE cose cee ese 1,184} 1,184] 1,200] 1,200] 1,800 
}, 000 *“ 1 Enlisted_ g 233 78 78 | 85 We Be nc ce onc 
mS E 0 4, |f Officers - : cme cman Bia aca stag 
: F (Enlisted. wea 295 295 375 375 600 | 600 
Paid status total: | 
Officers... -- mate 5,015 | 4,72 4, 815 4,918 | 5,518 5, 518 
Enlisted. ...._- --| 40,826 | 41,695 | 41,321 | 41,742 | 40,572 | 41,882 
BGG sccwace _...-| 45,841 | 46,416 | 46, 136 | 46,660 | 46,090 | 47,400 
| | 
Percentages of attendance 
| Officers | Enlisted 
39 1959 | 1960 | 1961 | 1959 | 1960 | 1961 
00 i Annual active duty training: | 
71 i Py TOUT a Wee tw < wad oc hlien ine nnn tibudeese~ haat 94 92 94; 76] 75 76 
‘ rr Ne ge ec een i 97] 100 95 97 | 80] 89 
91 Drill: | | 
58 ay SrOGD A vee EE). . o4 daddads ccdccnne deteeewusuconsea eet ae 95 | 94 79 | 81 81 
Pay group B (24 drill) bin RR DMT ie Pn ae Be oto oo aoe | 95 | 96 96 88 | 80 | 91 
| | | | 
81 i . we os 
36 School and special tours 
” Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 Fiscal year 1961 
7 ' eo cect . ane — 
} | | 
Number | Average | Number Average Number Average 
»() } days | days days 
| 
3 Se eee —_ vas 
1 Officer: 
School tours-...-.-.-- Ke jhe ; ; wakes ealbeemaen wilh i nies eae 
9 ee 928 5.0 1, 221 5.0 1, 074 5.0 
K Enlisted: 
ee 235 21.1 189 22.5 200 22. 5 
6 Special tours___--_- hai 319 45.0 410 45.0 410 45.0 
0) > ‘ ; 
veserve officer candidates 
- i | Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 } 1961 
‘ Platoon leader’s class (45 days’ training ‘ si 2, 092 2, 116 2, 306 
; Women officer training class (48 days’ training) eases 129 127 22 
) Total. ....- Sia , ae 2, 221 2, 243 2, 428 
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JUSTIFICATION OF ESTIMATES FOR FiscaL YEAR 1961 


Summary of comparative obligations 











Budget 





| | Difference 
activ- Budget activity 1959 1960 | 1961 1961 com- 
4 | actual estimate estimate pared with 
0. 1960 
1 Reserve component personnel ____._.- $22, 209,034 | $23, 268, 000 | $23, 922, 000 +$654, 000 
2 Reserve officer candidates. ___.__..._.- 923, 240 1, 032, 000 1, 078, 000 +46, 000 
Total comparative obligations __ 23, 132, 274 24, 300, 000 25, 000, 000 | +700, 000 
Net adjustment for comparative | | 
I iN a I cepa 
Total direct obligations in budg- | 
OE CIR oi ceinisincimeancine | 23, 132, 274 24, 300, 000 25, 000, 000 +-700, 000 








Budget activity No. 1: Reserve component personnel—Comparative obligations by 
budget project 





1 


















































Budget| Difference 
project | Budget project 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate} 1961 com- 
No. | pared with 
1960 
1A | Pay and allowance, active duty for | 
training, officer _-_- es ee eae $1, 854, 000 $1, 817, 200 $2, 063, 200 +$246, 000 
1B | Pay and allowance, active duty for 
training, enlisted hele saat set 5, 750, 590 6, 125, 700 5, 891, 600 — 234, 100 
1C | Pay and allowance, inactive duty 
training, officer._.......-- Coane 2, 991, 616 2, 801, 200 3, 013, 400 +212, 200 
1D | Pay and allowance, inactive duty 
SON I nn 8 aon nuileaeen 5, 538, 600 5, 802, 200 6, 191, 200 +389, 000 
1E | Individual clothing and uniform 
gratuity eS a ae Sane 1, 200, 548 1, 531, 700 1, 416, 000 —115, 70 
iF } Subsistence in kind................... 1, 755, 094 2, 112,7 2, 139, 200 +-26, 500 
1G | Travel, active duty for training, 
NE catia k ati aoied eee oh 294, 260 316, 300 389, 500 +73, 200 
1H | Travel, active duty for training, 
EER ee a ee 2, 678, 100 2, 711, 000 2, 766, 900 +55, 900 
11 SPR ME i scecckccckceeicediaenen 146, 226 50, 000 51, 000 +1, 000 
Total comparative obligations __ 22, 209, 034 23, 268, 000 23, 922, 000 +654, 000 
| Net adjustment for comparative 
NE ettiscecionctaletikennn tiebwhshinekeclaanaisnksnecuelacadusecuauseateeanaeeeeeneee 
Total direct obligations in 
budget document_........---- 22, 209, 034 23, 268, 000 23, 922, 000 +654, 000 
Activity No. 2: Reserve Officer Candidates 
1960 estimate 1961 estimate Difference, 1961 
compared with 
1960 
| 
Num- | Aver- Num- | Aver- Num- 
ber age Amount ber age Amount ber Amount 
rate rate 
2-A. Pay and allowances----- 2, 243 |$200.78 | $450,300 | 2,428 |$200.57 | $487,000 | +185 | +$36, 700 
2-B. Individual clothing--._._- 3, 044 64. 16 195, 400 3, 061 64. 52 197, 500 +17 +2, 100 
3-C. Subsistence in kind----- 2, 243 45. 51 102, 100 2, 428 45. 51 110, 500 +185 +8, 400 
Deen PR cece ewecnn~. 2, 673 | 106. 32 284, 200 2,661 | 106. 32 283, 000 —12 —1, 200 
ans a Bee  cusiadeies 
ME a ceccu natch teretadenee |- ee RN Setieiccatéceneck 1,076; 200  luccicacs +46, 000 





Mr. Sixes. Mr. Jackson, we are glad to welcome you and your as- 
sociates. You may present your statement. 
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GenerRAL STareMENT or AssIsTANT SecRETARY OF THE Navy (PER- 
SONNEL AND RESERVE Forces) 


Mr. Jackson. Mr, Chairman and members of the committee, the 
opportunity to discuss with you the personnel programs of the De- 
partment of the Navy is a privilege and a pleasure. The Secretary 
of Defense, the Secretary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, 
and the Commandant of the Marine Corps have presented to you the 
general condition of the Navy. I shall confine my statement to per- 
sonnel matters and shall direct my remarks primarily to the military: 
Navy and Marine Corps. 


MILITARY ON ACTIVE DUTY 


In fiscal year 1961, the strength of the Navy will be 619,000. The 
Marine Corps strength will be 175,000. These end-of-the-year 
strengths are composed of— 


Navy: 
a a a a a a a i teaciemntedacies 69, 700 
ee TN oo rechten ioe eens ignaeen niente eanteelinee males 548, 300 
RENE (COUR OON ss ik Sites Sienna deci aia rm eam aaee 6, 000 
Marine Corps: 
ON lee = se anne ape cauiea bbe aa Lacenananes 16, 200 
IE NIN cscs 5 seth tips Seeks catia eh ae em pha eee Cacia 158, 405 
RIC CON ERPND oa So a a theca edeie ee cima netain 395 


OFFICER AND PETTY OFFICER STRENGTHS 


The ratio of officers and petty officers or noncommissioned officers to 
total strength is developed carefully. Maximum performance re- 
quires a well-balanced force, with sufficient officer personnel to provide 
leadership, administration, and supervision to the personnel, and to 
man the vital new power-propelled equipment, the newly developed 
weapon systems, We the combat units so as to carry on our peacetime 
operations and to be ready to act in any emergency. The planned 
ratio of officers and petty officers to total enlisted strength for the 
Navy during fiscal year 1961 is 11.26 percent officers and 55.2 percent 
petty officers. The ratio for the Marine Corps is 9.26 percent officers 
and 40 percent noncommissioned officers. These are within the per- 
centages approved by the Secretary of Defense. 


RETENTION OF PERSONNEL 


The stability of personnel in the forces is of major concern. There 
has been some improvement in the Navy due, it is believed, to the 
benefits accruing as a result of the congressional action on the Cordiner 
recommendations. During fiscal year 1961, replacements will be re- 
quired for 9,539 Navy officers who will be lost due to deaths, volun- 
tary and statutory retirements, dismissals, reversion to enlisted status, 
releases upon termination of obligatory service, and separations upon 
twice failing for selection for promotion. It is anticipated that 2 254 
Marine Corps officers will be replaced for similar reasons. Efforts are 
being made to encourage the young officer personnel obtained from 
the various officer candidate programs to remain on duty beyond their 
obligated service. Further, motivated and competent young Reserve 
officers are selected to augment the regular forces. 
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The turnover of enlisted personnel of the Navy will require some 
89,000 new recruits in 1961. The Marine Corps will require 25,771, 
There have been gratifying increases in the rate of first-term and 
career reenlistments beginning in fiscal year 1958—the first year the 
Military Pay Act was in effect. Lower career reenlistments are an- 
ticipated during the next 5 years due, in part, to the fact that World 
War IT personnel will become eligible for retirement or transfer to 
Fleet: Reserve. 

The loss of trained, experienced personnel is costly. Therefore, 
every effort is made to enhance the attractiveness of a career in the 
service. Inducements to encourage first-term reenlistments include 
opportunities for advanced schooling, for proficiency pay, and for 
reenlistment 1 year earlier with individual preference for reassign- 
ment being honored. 

RECRUITING 


The Navy and Marine Corps expect to continue to obtain personnel 
through voluntary enlistments. Personnel are enlisted for 4 and 6 
years of duty. The bulk of the enlistments is for 4 years. 

In interviewing and testing applicants, intensive efforts are made 
to select personnel with potential for training and performance in 
required military skills. This screening at the induction point raises 
the mental quality of personnel in the forces and reduces attrition 
during periods of training and instruction. 


PERFORMANCE AND LEADERSHIP 


The overall quality of naval personnel is improving. This is at- 
tributed to the elimination of marginal performers, improved dis- 
ciplinary methods, increased emphasis on better leadership, and ree- 
ognition of the need for enlisted performance improvement generally. 

The Navy’s leadership program, initiated 2 years ago, has made 
tremendous strides in reemphasizing the need for dynamic leadership. 
As a result of the tangible benefits that Navy and Marine Corps com- 
manders have derived from this program, they are carrying it out with 
enthusiasm and imagination. 

The goals of the recently launched Navy enlisted performance im- 
provement program are to— 

Improve the quality of input through better selection of recruits 
and reenlistees ; 

Improve management of personnel at all stages of their service; 

Learn how to utilize effectively the capabilities of marginal man- 
power with emphasis on correction of disciplinary offenders; 

Reduce the number of personnel in confinement ; and 

Separate expeditiously, in the most appropriate manner, those per- 
sonnel who either cannot or will not conform to the requirements of 
military service. 

HOUSING 


I expressed grave concern last year over the inadequacies of our 
family housing. Approval of the fiscal year 1960 Capehart housing 
program improved this situation somewhat; however, continued im- 
provement will depend on our success in programing Capehart hous- 
ing over the next 4 or 5 years. The acquisition and conversion of @ 
number of Wherry housing projects have also improved our position. 
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While the situation now is somewhat less grave than we faced last 
year, it is still of critical concern since it has direct bearing on the 
morale, the recruitment, and the retention of competent personnel. 


UTILIZATION OF MANPOWER 


The deployment of our manpower is carefully planned to provide 
maximum utilization of our personnel resources. During fiscal year 
1961 the end of the year strengthens of 619,000 for the Navy and 
175,000 for the Marine Corps will be distributed, functionally, ap- 
proximately as follows: 


Navy Marine 

Corps 
Operating forces- ‘ : 383, 890 113, 346 
Support 97, 882 18, 807 
Training----- ‘ : | 98, 935 30, 537 
Transients, miscellaneous nonavailables. . __- 38, 293 12, 310 


The operating forces of the Navy are 62 percent of its total strength. 
Of the Marine Corps the percentage 1s 64.8, For the Navy, this in- 
cludes personnel assigned to ships, aircraft, and staffs of fleet forces. 
For the Marine Corps, this includes the Fleet Marine Force, security 
forces, and units afloat. 


TRAINING AND EDUCATION 


The training and educational efforts of the Navy continue to stress 
technical and scientific studies within both service schools and civilian 
a The new developments in nuclear propulsion, missiles, 
other weapon systems, ships, aircraft, and submarines require ever 
iaiek emphasis. 

The trend in service education is shown in the increased enrollments 
in postgraduate technical courses. In order to insure a flow of greater 
numbers of technically qualified officers, enlisted personnel with the 
necessary potentials are selected for the Navy enlisted scientific educa- 
tion program. The Marine Corps also participates in this progr am. It 
combines experience and education with the objective of pr eparing the 
enlisted member for a commission as regular officer. The academic 
achievement and the performance of personnel in this program are 
consistently high—in the upper quarter of their classes. The attri- 
tion is negligible. Approximately 700 Navy and 170 Marine Corps 
enlisted personnel will be participating in this program in fiscal year 
1961. 

In summary, the personnel to be graduated from the various schools 
during the year will be as follows: 


Types of training Navy Marine Corps 
Recruit (basic) _- : ; iass Sekai 5 ' 79, 634 27, 155 
General rate ; 54, 000 13, 510 
Officer; Postgraduate, officer candidate, special 15, 953 4, 320 
Air a ve j : ; ; 27, 350 2, 425 
Medical é Ltt . 6, 665 
Fleet schools f 237, 384 |_- 
Functional Weapon systems and group operations-- a0 30, 744 (1) 


1 Included above. 


51112—60—pt. 880 
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RESERVE COMPONENTS 


The total strength authorized for the Reserve components remains | 


at 530,000 for the Naval Reserve and 208,000 for the Marine Corps 
Reserve. No change in the authorized strengths is anticipated. Of 
the total strength, numbers to be in drill status are 129,082 for the 
Naval Reserve and 45 000 for the Marine Corps Reserve. 


SELECTED RESERVE 


In order to increase the ability of the Naval Reserve to augment 
the Regular Navy as oe the Selected Reserve training program 
was set up during fiscal year 1959. All personnel it 1 drill pay status 
participate in the } program. They carry “vest pocket” orders to report 
to duty on assigned ships and aircraft, automatically, when conditions 
so require. In addition to personnel in drill pay status, certain per- 
sonnel in the active status pool of the Ready Reserve are earmarked 
for assignment to designated ships and aircraft in reserve which will 
be activated rapidly in event of need. Major attention is given to the 
training to be prescribed so that the Selected Reserve may be ready 
for its role when needed. Personnel holding “vest pocket” orders are 
trained in antisubmarine warfare and mine warfare and for augmenta- 
tion of the active fleet, fleet support, and Shore Establishment. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


As mentioned during my testimony last year, the Navy is imple- 
menting for the first time a program of 6 months on active duty for 
training, with the balance of the 8 years of obligated military service 
to be performed in the drill program of the Nav al Reserve. 

Prior to this time the Navy has not used this Drogen, authorized 
by section 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, as amended, 
to any appreciable degree. In fiscal year 1961, it is planned that 1,500 
men will be enlisted and in training for the Naval Air Reserve. It is 
hoped this program will facilitate the strength objectives for the Air 
Reserve. 

The Marine Corps has participated in this 6-month trainee program 
since 1955. By the end of fiscal year 1960 about 22,000 will have re- 
ceived this training with approximately 7,000 scheduled for fiscal year 
1961. 


RESERVISTS ON DUTY WITH ACTIVE FORCES 


Naval and Marine Corps Reserves on extended duty with the regular 
forces include: 


Navy: 
I i a a cea 25, 700 
a aaa ee os tec 46, 200 
Marine Corps: 
nnn am, So atl cera een vee aida ee ek 5, 091 
I cae a 5, 227 


OFFICER CANDIDATES 


The major sources of officer candidates, excluding the U.S. Naval 
Academy, for the purpose of obtaining officers for the Regular Navy 
and its Reserve component are from the Naval Reserve Officers’ Train- 
ing Corps (regular and contract), the Reserve officer candidate pro- 
gram, Officer Candidates School, Aviation Officer Candidate School, 
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naval aviation cadet program and Navy enlisted scientific education 
program. ‘The Marine Corps participates also in this latter program 
and in the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps. In addition the 
Marine Corps conducts the Marine Corps platoon leaders class, officer 
candidate class, aviation officers’ class and Marine Corps cadets pro- 
gram for these purposes. 

The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program is a 4-year 
college program with summer training on active duty with the 
operating forces. The Reserve officer candidate and the Marine Corps 
platoon leaders class programs provide college students, who aspire 
to commissions as officers in the Navy and Marine Corps, with prac- 
tice cruise and training during the summer school vacation periods. 
Upon graduation from college, these candidates are obligated to serve 
fixed periods on active duty. Upon termination of obligated active 
duty, unless selected for career service with the Regular Navy or 
Marine Corps, these young officers are a source of effectively trained 
and experienced personnel for augmentation of the Reserve compo- 
nents. 

The Chief of Naval Personnel and the Commandant of the Marine 
Corps will speak to the cost of maintaining the military personnel. 
With your permission I shall speak, briefly, about the civilian man- 
power situation. 

CIVILIAN MANPOWER STATUS 


Civilians play a vital role in the accomplishment of the Navy’s 
mission by providing the essential capabilities and continuity re- 
quired to support our combat forces. They constitute the perma- 
nent core of the Navy’s administrative, industrial, scientific, and 
technical manpower. Their skills are utilized in the construction and 
maintenance of ships, in the procurement, production, and mainte- 
nance of aircraft and weapon systems, and in the operation of a world- 
wide supply system. They also largely accomplish the complex and 
increasingly important research work which makes possible the de- 
velopment of new weapons such as atomic-powered submarines and 


the Polaris missile. 
TRENDS 


Roughly one-third of the Navy’s total manpower consists of these 

civilian employees. Employment, in fiscal year 1961, is expected 
to continue at a relatively stable level of about 350,000. There will 
be some internal adjustments required by changing operational needs 
as the Navy moves steadily away from conventional weapons and 
toward atomic power, guided missiles, and other new weapons systems. 
Because of these changes in emphasis, we anticipate continuing prob- 
lems in the areas of recruitment and retention of professional, tech- 
nical, and other specialized personnel, in retraining employees to 
meet new job requirements, in providing proper motivation for our 
employees, and in effecting full utilization of their skills and abilities. 
However, the Navy’s civilian personnel program is expected to be 
equal to the demands which will be placed upon it. The fact that 
the Navy has been able to hold its civilian retention above the gov- 
ernmentwide average and well above those of private industry is 
evidence that our civilian personnel program has been successful in 
meeting these and similar problems in the past. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, I assure you that the Navy will continue its efforts 
to improve our techniques and our penises in both the military 
and civilian personnel areas. The Navy is aware of the increasingly 
complex operations required in our fast moving, modern world and 
accepts the challenge. 

I thank you for the opportunity to discuss these matters with you. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. Immedi: ately 
after we come back at 2 o'clock we will hear Admiral Smith. 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order. 

At the conclusion of our morning session, we had heard Assistant 
Secretary Jackson on personnel requirements. 

Admiral Smith, we will be glad to have your statement at this time. 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF CHIEF OF NAVAL PERSONNEL 


Admiral Smirn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a prepared statement I would lke to read but prior to be- 
ginning it, Mr. Chairman, may I introduce my successor ? 

This is my last week in my present office and Vice Adm. W. R. 
Smedberg, who has just left the Second Fleet, will relieve me. 

Mr. Srxes. He has a big pair of shoes to fill. Your work before this 

committee has been outst anding. 

Admiral Sairu. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
in my assignment as Chief of Naval Personnel and Deputy Chief of 
Naval Oper rations for Personnel and Naval Reserve, I am again privi- 
leged to have an opportunity to present to you our budgetary require- 
ments for the mission of the Chief of Naval Personnel. The Secre- 

tary of the Navy, the Chief of Naval Operations, and others have given 
testimony as to “the objectives and policies which govern the planning 
for the naval forces. I shall discuss with you our funding require- 
ments under the two military personnel appropriations as they relate 
to this planning. First, I shall take up the appropriation “Military 
yersonnel, Navy,” which finances the personnel on active duty with the 

Navy and, then, I shall take up the appropriation “Reserve personnel, 

N: avy,” which finances the members of the Naval Reserve. 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, NAVY 


Our current personnel plan is for an average of 619,649 during 
fiscal year 1960 with an end strength of 619,000 on June 30, 1960. 
This end strength is 11,000 lower than that originally planned for 
1960. It is the maximum end year strength now that the decision has 
been made to plan our 1961 force level on a begin-and-end strength 
of 619,000. Although there will be a lower average number of per- 
sonnel on duty during 1960, it is expected that the ‘cost of supporting 
this average and the cost of the early releases in order to reach the 
end year strength will require the full amount allowed for fiscal year 

1960 for this appropriation. Among the factors which have increased 
our expenditures for basic allowances for quarters, commuted rations, 
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and transportation is the steadily increasing dependent population. 
More personnel are married, and the number of dependents per person 
is increasing each year. Our career personnel form a greater propor- 
tion of our reduced a and this brings our basic pay rates up due 
to the longevity costs. The buildup of our career strength is costing 
more but the increased ‘apability will be well worth the cost. All 
these factors also affect our 1961 estimates. 

Our requirement under the appropriation “Military personnel, 
Navy” for fiscal year 1961 is $2,588 million, of which $60 million is 
proposed to be made available by transfer of an unobligated balance 
from the Navy stock tame The amount requested will support an 
average strength of 618,959 during fiscal year 1961, composed of 69,953 
ofticers, 543,302 enlisted personnel, and 5, 704 midshipmen and students 
in the various officer candidate programs. 

The increase in financial requirements from 1960 to 1961 is slightly 
over $36 million. Contributing to this increase is the growing de- 
pendency status, the age in service of our personnel, and the increase 
of approximately 2 percent in our petty officer ratio. 

Of the 619,000 personnel composing the Regular Navy Force, 11.26 
percent are officers and 87.77 percent are enlisted personnel on ‘active 
duty with the fleet and in the Naval Establishment, and 0.97 percent 
are on duty under instruction as officer candidates. The 11.26 percent 
applicable to the officer strength is in accordance with the percent 
approved by the Secretary of ‘Defense. The authorized petty officer 
percentage is 55.5; the budget is based on 55.2 percent. ‘The percent 
budgeted for is an improvement over the 1960 ratio of 53.3. The new 
and more complex ships, aircraft, and weapon systems demand officers 
and petty officers in greater numbers for administr ation, supervision, 
and operation. In addition, a longer period of time is required to 
train personnel for such technical and complex duties. It takes up to 
3 years to train personnel to man some of our weapon systems. These 
factors point to the need, which is growing, for addit ional numbers of 
personnel to be in training and to be on board to operate and to main- 
tain the equipment. When we place new, complex, effective ships, 
aircraft, and weapon systems into operation, we buy a requirement for 
more and better trained people. 


MANNING LEVELS 


In fiscal year 1961, the active ships and aircraft of the Navy will be 
manned at approximately 81.5 percent of wartime complement. This 
is three-tenths percent higher than the fiscal year 1960 manning level, 
and is regarded as the minimum figure adequate for ship manning in 
view of our cold war deployment “responsibilities. For comparison, 
it is below the manning level of 84 percent which was in effect prior 
tothe Korean conflict, and below the level for best peacetime effective- 
ness, considered to be 87 percent. This latter level would require an 
increase of 14,000 in average strength. 

The reduction in strength during fiscal year 1960 to a yearend 
strength of 619,000 is being accomplished by a cutback in the number 
of operating ships and aircraft and a proportionate cut in Shore 
Establishment manning. In planning the reduction in manpower, 
it was necessary to consider the need for personnel to be in training 
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and to be available to operate and to maintain the new developments 
in fleet ballistic missiles, nuclear propulsion, and other weapon sys- 
tems. The Navy is facing new and additional requirements for officer 
personnel for the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, 
POLARIS, Navy tactical data system, and for representation at the 
Department of Defense level. In order to attempt to provide these 
requirements, assignments in other essential areas must necessarily 
be restricted. 

Of our personnel, 62 percent are distributed functionally to oper- 
ating forces, of which 57 percent are assigned directly to the fleet and 
fleet air units and 5 percent to fleet operating bases; 16 percent to 
support activities, such as the airbases inside continental United 
States, the naval districts, and the industrial complex of the Shore 
Establishment; 16 percent to training; and 6 percent to nonavailables, 
including transients, patients, and prisoners. 


RETENTION OF PERSON NEL—COMPLEXITY OF TRAINING 


The programs to encourage the retention of qualified officers and 
enlisted personnel on active duty are being continued and expanded 
wherever feasible. We are showing a slight upward trend. A high 
loss of trained personnel is expensive. The need to use newly trained, 
less experienced personnel has a deleterious effect on the Navy’s over- 
all efficiency. It is expensve to the Navy to train personnel and to 
lose such trained, experienced personnel before realizing the full 
benefit of the training. The training of personnel, as stated previ- 
ously, consumes more time. Therefore more personnel are required 
to be under training at all times to assure a flow of trained personnel, 
in adequate number, to the operating forces. Every effort is being 
made to retain on active duty qualified young officers. During fiscal 
year 1961 it is anticipated that losses to our officer corps will be re- 
placed by 9,539 newly procured officers. While our retention rate is 
increasing, it }i1s not as yet reached the optimum. 

Our officer turnover has decreased from 34.1 percent in 1957 to 23.4 
percent in 1959 due, primarily, to the Military Pay Act of 1958. 
During this same period, as the result of the pay increases, the addi- 
tion of the new pay grades E-8 and E-9, and the proficiency pay 
awards, career reenlistments have increased from 85.8 to 90.1 percent, 
while our first-term reenlistments have increased from 15.6 to 23.4 
percent. 

The top 10 critical skills to which proficiency pay applies and the 
reenlistment trends for the years 1957, 1958, and 1959 are shown in 
this table which, with your permission, I shall submit for the record. 

Mr. Stxes. Very well. 

(The table referred to follows:) 
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10 top critical skills and trends in reenlistment 








Reenlistments—percentage 
Rating 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1957 1958 1959 

Detain: Geer onies, 196 CORI... once cccivndencudchussueeesene 10.1 17.2 20. 2 
EG, SUPE no rcudadadecbusedcnswnacédddacethences vasadan 82.3 84.7 90.3 
Electronics technician: 

DMM Sh Géatd idetanesbbdwecawah taaakunnenatemmaben cadena 7.5 12.7 14.0 

I 5 i I a rs cnnininten in Rat bs Satay aun ambae eb Ga 84. 85. 3 87.0 
Interior communications, Ist term_......-...-..--.--..----.. 8.9 14.6 18.1 
I SEE. 2 ot ne tcacwednotinudanssetdatuebubuddgadnnada 84.5 89.4 82.2 
Machinists mate: 

tl eat lac ahaa cai dh ell dade ers mane aa 11.7 19.5 20.3 

ST cn ttn on waddiusdedmudiintwastiakbh>casbescebbhietlan 83.5 90.9 89.8 
Opticalman: 

Pe ee eke dahas 16.0 18.4 28. 6 

ON aa a a Sajuisienstecuisil dled: Sx daies 93. 2 66.7 100. 0 
Quartermaster: 

> aS insects ect te et acing Daina taht ata Ma 14.4 18. 6 25.8 

NN aa oe a tina cea coe oe ea ale 89.6 92. 2 94.3 
Radarman: 

SRN. ace sin ma cadeensecekan dea eeaeiaabet 8.7 10.3 14.7 

ae a ad 82.2 89. 4 92.6 
Radioman: 

NN ee ee a 14.0 21.3 26.4 

IS i ag ee ae i Ee 2 ee et a ees 84.7 87.6 86.5 
Signalman: 

Na a A a al Re ee 14.0 21.3 26.4 

RNID. Fcc chad here demuk witch cba kadd te ahaedeceee 78.0 89.9 92.6 
Sonarman: 

DEON, oe eS or oe ee EE ee ee ae | 10.7 12.7 17.2 

I I Nl lan 86.5 89.5 95. 6 

















Admiral Smirn. In the enlisted area, the turnover will approxi- 
mate 115,000. This will require the induction of 89,285 new re- 
cruits in 1961. The rate for first-term reenlistments is improving. 
Our statistics show the rate increased from 9 percent in 1955 to 23.4 
percent in 1959. The rate planned for 1960 is 23.7 percent and for 
1961 is 25.6 percent. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1961 and for about 5 years, however, 
there will be heavy losses in our career enlistments due to the fact 
that World War II personnel will become eligible for retirement. 
Replacements will be urgently required for trained, experienced per- 
sonnel lost, and the first-term reenlistment ratios must be further in- 
creased during this period. 

As stated earlier every effort is extended to obtain and retain quali- 
fied personnel. We are encouraging personnel to reenlist by offering 
inducements, such as opportunities for advanced schooling, for re- 
enlisting 1 year early, and for preference for reassignment whenever 
feasible, in addition to proficiency pay. Our improved sea-to-shore 
rotation plan is still another inducement. ‘The career appraisal teams 
have been successfully used to acquaint personnel with these oppor- 
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tunities and to provide answers to questions concerning benefits ac- 
cruing from careers in the Navy. 


SUBSISTENCE 


The daily subsistence rates in the 1961 budget are lower than those 
shown in our budget request for fiscal year 1960. The rates used— 
$1.09 for personnel on duty ashore in the United States and in hos- 
pitals, $1.15 per personnel ashore overseas, and $1.18 for personnel 
afloat—reflect our latest experience in food costs and are, of course, 
subject to change. Cognizance of absenteeism is fully considered in 
preparing our estimate of requirements. Personnel who do not ap- 
pear for meals represent a savings in food consumed. A program 
of improved management of the messing facilities, under the super- 
vision of the Navy Subsistence Officer, provides maximum economy in 
the planning, preparation, and serving of meals. 


MOVEMENTS——-PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 


Permanent changes of stations are required in order to maintain 
a balance of personnel among the operating forces; to maintain an 
effective training program; to fully utilize technical skills in appro- 
priate billets; and to carry out the sea-to-shore rotation program 
which is so vital to the morale of the personnel. In addition, the 
interarea transfer of fleet units for strategic reasons, new construc- 
tion, changes in Shore Establishment—activations and deactivations, 
and the conversion or deactivation of vessels also require the move- 
ment of personnel. Many of these moves are not subject to control 
but must be made in order to keep the strength of the Navy up and 
a flow of trained personnel to the operating forces. Of all moves 
made, 61 percent relate to the procurement of personnel, basic train- 
ing, and separation from the Navy. ‘These cannot be controlled by 
me. Other moves over which I have little or no control account 
for 7 percent and are for administrative purposes, such as changes 
in home port and for medical and disciplinary reasons. Movement 
of personnel for career rotation purpose and to man new construc 
tion and newly activated ships accounts for another 24 percent. The 
balance of the moves are for school and training assignments, 8 
percent. Efforts to control the movements of personnel Pi the maxi- 
mum extent feasible and to restrict expenditures therefor continue. 

You will recall that the Navy budget request for transportation was 
$120 million in fiseal year 1959. Our expenditures in that year ap- 
proximated $129 million. This was a significant reduction below the 
$141 million expended in 1958. With this experience I brought this 
problem of underfunding to the attention of this committee and was 
granted the fiscal year 1960 budget request of $130 gp In fiscal 
year 1961, due to a lower turnover in pel rsonnel, the N Finay require- 
ment will be reduced to $124 million. M: any factors prec lude a pro- 
jection of lower travel expenditures. These include an increase in 
training to meet requirements for personnel to be assigned to the 
POLARIS and nuclear power programs and the expanding depend- 
ent population. From September 1958 to arenes 1959 the de- 
pendent population increased approxim: itely 2 percent. 
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I wish to assure the committee that expenditures in this area as in 
all other areas within my control will continue to be watched care- 
fully. 


RESERVE PERSONNEL, NAVY 


Our requirement for appropriation “Reserve personnel, Navy” is 
$88 million. This will provide for drill pay for an average of 127,812 
members of the Naval Reserve during fiscal year 1961. It will allow 
128,797 members to perform active duty for training for periods of 
from 15 to 180 days. The 128,797 members on active duty for train- 
ing include 985 members in a nondrill status who, although they can- 
not drill due to civilian duties, perform active duty for training in 
order to maintain their military proficiency. In addition, provision is 
made for an average of 5,145 regular students in the Naval Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps program, 6,508 contract students in that pro- 
gram, and 600 students under instruction during the summer in the 
Reserve officer candidate program. 


SELECTED RESERVE 


The Navy’s concept of a Reserve program is to provide a source 
of well-trained personnel to supplement the regular forces when 
needed. 

In establishing and maintaining the Selected Reserve program with- 
in the Ready Reserve, the Navy is assuring itself and the Nation of 
the existence of well trained and eminently qualified personnel ready 
for immediate duty with the fleet. 

Personnel in this component are provided with “vest pocket type” 
orders to report immediately to assigned billets in case of an enemy 
attack or of execution of a general mobilization plan. 

The training program for these personnel is continually under re- 
view to insure maximum readiness. Especial attention is directed to 
training in antisubmarine warfare, mine warfare, in skilled ratings 
required to bring ships and air units of the active fleet to war comple- 
ments. In addition, personnel are being trained to provide limited 
augmentation to fleet support activities and Shore Establishments, and 
to fill special support billets, such as medical. 

The regularly scheduled drills conducted in training centers, air 
stations, and on board ships are the backbone of the training program. 
Annual active duty training tours, required of all drill pay status per- 
sonnel, are another means of maintaining proficiency and improving 
the readiness of the personnel. Members of Reserve crews in the ant1- 
submarine warfare component undertake the annual training tour on 
board their regularly assigned Selected Reserve ships. Aviation re- 
servists train with their squadrons flying the planes they train with 
during the year. 

SIX-MONTH PROGRAM 


In fiseal year 1961, for the first time, the Navy will operate a test pro- 


gram of enlistments under section 262 of the Armed Forces Reserve 


Act of 1952, as amended. This section establishes an 8-year obligatory 
military service with 6 months of active duty for training. This pro- 
gram will be on a limited scale. It proposes the enlistment and train- 
ing of 1,500 men in the Naval Air Reserve. 
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The closure of Naval Air Reserve activities during fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 and the realinement of personnel to the ‘specific mobiliza- 
tion requirements of the Selected Reserve have caused a decline in the 
strength of the drill pay sig ogram of the Naval Air Reserve—which 
this program should improve 


OFFICER CANDIDATE PROGRAMS 


The officer candidate programs have been designed to augment the 
output of the Naval Academy and to meet the ‘continuing need for 
newly commissioned officers. The Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps of regular students is a primary source of officers for the active 
forces of the Nav v and the Marine Corps and is oriented to career 
service. The regular students are obligated to serve 4 years on active 
duty. The contract students of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps are obligated to serve 2 years on active duty and then to provide 
an experienced source of junior officers for the inactive Naval Reserve; 
1,243 regular NROTC students and 900 NROTC contract students 
will receive commissions during fiscal year 1961. The Reserve officer 
candidate program—college students trained during the summer vaca- 
tion—provides short-term active duty officers and supplements the 
input of new officers into the Naval Reserve. Of these students 170 will 
be commissioned during fiscal year 1961. The appropriation “Reserve 
personnel, Navy” provides the pay and allowances and related per- 
sonnel expenses of the students enrolled as regular and contract stu- 
dents of the Naval Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program and those 
provided summer training under the Reserve officer candidate pro- 
gram. 

CONCLUSION 


These are our requirements for the two military personnel appro- 
priations which provide for the manning of the Regular Navy and of 
the Naval Reserve. I assure you of our sincere determination to main- 
tain to the best of my ability the approved strength of these naval 
forces at a level of maximum readiness in consonance with the role of 
the Navy in peace and in war. It is our objective to attain this level 
with the minimum expenditure of funds commensurate with sound 
management practices. 

That concludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxrs. Admiral, I am glad to tell you that your final statement 
before this committee is of the same high level as that of your previous 
statements. It is always a pleasure to hear you. 

Admiral Suirrn. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Srxes. I believe it is going to be advantageous to us to have 
the Marine Corps military personnel budget requirements outlined to 
us at this time. 

Tf you are ready, General Weller, we will hear your statement. 


GENERAL STATEMENT oF Assistant Cuter or Starr, G—1, Marne 
Corrs 


General Werrer. Mr. Chairman, it is a pleasure to appear before 
this committee to outline personnel programs and policies for the com- 
ing fiscal year, Asin the past, our personnel program is paramount— 
our contribution to this Nation’s defense is measured principally by 
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the effectiveness of this program. Its importance is further demon- 
strated by the fact that it absorbs two-thirds of the Marine Corps 
budget, some $607 million for the support of 175,000 level strength 
composed at the end of the year of 16,200 officers, 395 Marine aviation 
cadets, and 158,405 enlisted. 

This statement will deal with Marine Corps objectives in the per- 
sonnel field together with our programs. These objectives are: 

First, to increase the level of individual and unit effectiveness by 
raising the standards of quality of our personnel. 

Second, to provide the greatest number of marines to the Fleet 
Marine Forces by achieving maximum personnel stability and by re- 
ducing the supporting establishment to the minimum necessary to 
carry out the mission. 

Last year the Marine Corps told this committee that the pay legis- 
lation enacted by the 85th Congress was a significant step in assisting 
the Marine Corps to achieve these two objectives—increased unit 
effectiveness and improved stability. Another year of operation in 
this improved climate has borne out this conclusion. 

Specifically, we have been able to raise the mental qualifications of 
our recruits. We have reduced the total number of recruits in mental 
group IV (GCT-65 to GCT-89) from 25.6 percent of total new ac- 
cessions in fiscal year 1957 to 9.7 percent in fiscal year 1959. Further, 
and more important, we have been recruiting only the upper 25 per- 
cent of mental group IV; that is to say, only those with a GCT of 
85 or higher. Asa result, the average GCT of new recruits in fiscal 
vear 1959 stood at the all-time high of 106.7. 

Mr. Stxrs. Would youspell out GCT for the record? 

General WetiEr. General classification test. It is a level of poten- 
tial and we use the abbreviation so much that I forgot for a second 
what it stands for. 

Obviously high GCT’s are not an end in themselves; they simply 
measure the potential of an individual to learn. Motivation, willing- 
ness, and desire must be brought out by proper leadership. How- 
ever, high average GCT’s do mean we have a far larger base from 
which to select our personnel for the more highly technical fields 
without skimming off the cream. Thus we can have higher potential 
in our combat fields, rifle, machinegunner and mortar units—the end 
product being higher quality and greater effectiveness on the part 
of our combat units. 

Despite these high standards and a more competitive market for 
recruits, it has been possible so far this year to raise the percentage 
of 4-year enlistments to 95 percent as compared with 81 percent in 
fiscal year 1959 and 40 percent in fiscal year 1958. The improved per- 
sonnel stability resulting from this program is responsible for the sig- 
nificant improvement in availability of personnel in our Fleet Marine 
Forces referred to later in this statement. 


PROFICIENCY PAY PROGRAM 


The proficiency pay program, authorized by pay legislation passed 
the 85th Congress and initiated in mid-fiscal year 1959, continues 
in effect in fiscal year 1961. 
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Payments are authorized for 12,000 marines. As in fiscal year 
1960, the preponderance of this pay is going to marines in critical 
skills, which are, in turn, identified by training investment, technical 
aptitudes, and shortages. Chart I shows the allocation of proficiency 
pay to skills. It is concrete evidence that proficiency pay is being 
applied as intended, that is to men in high technical skill areas. 

This chart shows exactly where our proficiency pay is going. On 
the left we have the percent and along the bottom the field into 
which the Marine Corps personnel are divided. The red bar in- 
dicates the percentage of proficiency pay and the blue bars the per- 
centage of total enlisted strength. 

To go a little further, for example in this electronic field or in 
the technical field, 33 percent of the pay is going to less than 10 per- 
cent of the Marine Corps personnel. Similarly, in other technical 
fields a preponderance of pay in comparison with the population 
base is going to that group with about an equal amount or percentage 
in population in mechanics and repair and with other fields a lesser 
amount. 

This bar here [indicating], includes the 15 percent for outstanding 
effectiveness which is distributed throughout the entire Marine Corps. 

Here we have a few technical fields which we have selected to show 
that the actual number of people in those fields has increased. In 
other words, we are getting much closer to meeting our require- 
ments in these highly technical fields than we have in the past. About 
8 percent increase in ammunition technicians; about 7 percent increase 
in radio-telegraph operators. 

That is numbers of people in the field. 

Then we have teletype operators and repairmen, over a 12-percent 
increase, but not such a large increase in data processing. 

In aviation radar, we have about a 5-percent increase. We attrib- 
ute these increases in large measure to the fact that we are receiving 
proficiency pay in these areas. 

We are continuing the practice of competition within the same skill 
area for proficiency pay. For example, in the electronics area, 65 per- 
cent of electronics personnel can be authorized proficiency pay, or two 
out of three. The unit commander determines who will be awarded 
proficiency pay on the basis of competitive performance on the job. 
In this way proficiency pay serves two purposes: it raises the qaulity 
of work performed as well as contributing to retention and attraction 
of personnel for service in critical fields. Field commanders verify 
that the quality of work actually has improved. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


Comparison of reenlistment rates in critical skills between fiscal 
year 1958 and fiscal 1959 indicates a favorable trend. In spite of 
the fact that overall reenlistment rates declined approximately 2.2 
percent below plan in fiscal year 1959 (31.8 percent actual versus 
34 percent planned), nevertheless reenlistment rates in many critical 
fields increased. As a result of these improved rates as well as the 
fact that personnel are being attracted to serve in critical fields, short- 
ages are being reduced. 

Chart II shows the increase in several critical fields. 
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In summary, the Marine Corps feels that proficiency pay is making 
a significant contribution to improved effectiveness by raising the 
qui ality of work performed as well as improving stability by increas- 
ing retention in and attracting personnel to critical fields. Improved 
sté ability in turn reduces training overhead, and permits the assign- 
ment of more marines to the F leet Marine Forces. 

The effort to raise individual standards is reflected in the Marine 
Corps reenlistment policy. Commanders in the field have been di- 
rected to reenlist only those marines who have demonstrated their 
future potential, either as noncommissioned officers or as prospective 
noncommissioned officers. 

This chart shows our reenlistment experience since 1955 and through 
the first 5 months of fiscal year 1960. 

We have actually declined, as you can see, between a high in our 
first-term reenlistment rates of about 24 percent in 1958. We have 
achieved about a 20 percent in fiscal 1959 and there is an alarming 
trend so far this year. However, it is common to all services, but 
perhaps not to the extent I have shown it here. 

We have suffered a significant decline in the first part of this fiscal 
year, and it concerns us. We attribute a part of it to the fact that 
we are jacking up our reenlistment standards, but we do not think 
that is all of it by any means. 

Our reenlistment experience, since 1955 is shown in chart III. 
This indicates that both overall and first-term reenlistments have de- 
clined in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 1960 as compared to fiscal 
year 1958. A decline in reenlistment percentage was expected in 
these years due to the makeup of the population coming to ais end of 
their service contracts. However, first-term reenlistment rates ex- 
perienced so far this year are below our goals. We know that this 
downward trend is common to all services and that emphasis on 
quality has eliminated a substantial percentage of possible reenlist- 
ments. 

The Commandant has taken positive action to emphasize the im- 
portance of the reenlistment programs by personal message to his 
commanding generals. 

In any case, we are thoroughly aware of the necessity of improving 
first-term reenlistments. We feel that the prospects of maintaining 
our improved reenlistment standards are good while the same time 
achieving satisfactory reenlistment rates. 


PROMOTION STANDARDS 


In a further effort toward our goal of improved quality and effec- 
tiveness, promotion standards have been raised during the past year. 
On October 1, 1959, a decentralized promotion system ‘to the ranks of 
E-3 and E-4 was initiated. This system placed the authority to pro- 
mote in the hands of the unit commander where actual performance 
on the job can best be evaluated and promotions allocated accordingly. 

Further, this system insures that the unit has the necessary number 
of junior noncommissioned officers at all times since the unit com- 
mander promotes to fill vacancies in his organization. 

On the other hand, selection to staff NCO rank continues to be deter- 
mined by selection board in Washington. We feel there is sufficient 
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evidence available to this board in the form of fitness reports and 
performance ratings to select the best staff noncommissioned officers 
for promotion. 

In addition to selection, promotion boards are directed to review 
the records of all noncommissioned officers and to report those whose 
performance is below the standard expected. Substandard perform- 
ers are put on probation or not permitted to reenlist, depending on 
the degree of :ubstandard performance. I am pleased to report that 
less than 1 percent of our career enlisted marines have been found to 
be substandard. 

I might say in parenthesis that this program had a very significant 
impact on the entire staff of the NCO corps; the fact that a little less 
than 1 percent were, in fact, identified and either discharged admin- 
istratively or put out on probation has resulted in a little more incen- 
tive on the part of all hands. 

The pay legislation enacted by the 85th Congress included a provi- 
sion i! the creation of two additional enlisted pay grades, the E-8 
and E-9. These additional pay grades have been important to staff 
noncommissioned officers; they not only relieve compression in the 
E-7 enlisted hump but also act as increased incentives. We are 
phasing into this program over a 4-year period. 

I might say in parenthesis here again that this has been a very 

significant shot in the arm to our career personnel. 


OFFICER STRENGTH 


As reported last year, our goal in the field of officer planning is to 
reduce new procurement of young officers in order to achieve stabilit 
and lower training costs. In fiscal year 1961, as shown in chart 
our officer losses will be higher than in fiscal year 1960. Our losses 
total about 2,200-some and our new accessions “will total about 1,900. 
The difference between the two is in our new warrant officer program 
which makes up the difference. This isa new procurement, as it were. 

Consequently, to maintain our officer strength it will be necessary 
to bring aboard a slightly larger number of new officers than in fiscal 
year 1960. Our sources of officer procurement remain the same; that 
is, a small number from service academies, about 325 from the Navy 
ROTC program, with the largest portion coming from the platoon 
leaders class and officer candidate programs. All officers brought 
aboard in fiscal year 1961 will have at least 3 years’ obligated service, 
while 340, or about 20 percent, will have a 4-year obligation. We are 
continuing to encourage a maximum extension of service for Reserve 
officers. As a result, we have 1.071 serving beyond obligation, of 
which over half are aviators. We anticipate that this number will 
increase to 1,200 by the end of this year. While these numbers may 
not. seem impressive, nevertheless every Reserve officer retained beyond 
obligation means that we bring one less officer aboard by new pro- 
curement during a 3-year per iod. Thus, the retention of 1,200 officers 
reduces new procurement in fiscal year 1961 by 400 officers, a 20-percent 
reduction. 


WARRANT OFFICER PROGRAM 


Last year we announced a new warrant officer program designed to 
eliminate the assignment of unrestricted officers to technical fields. 
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We are implementing the new warrant officer program this month. 
Some 1,275 young enlisted men with 6 to8 years of service have applied 
for this program, from which 275 will be selected. 

I am the president of this selection board and my observation is 
that the caliber which I am talking to here is the result of my own 
analysis plus other members of the board. 

These young Marines have a high learning potential, evidenced by 
GCT’s averaging well over 120. They are ambitious, as evidenced by 
their offduty study, and are highly competent, based on their out- 
standing enlisted record. They give every evidence of high potential. 
We feel that this program will do much toward the retention of par- 
ticularly well qualified enlisted men who otherwise would be attracted 
to civilian life, as well as reducing our requirements for unrestricted 
officers. 

In summary, the Marine Corps feels that a significant advance to- 
ward our first objective—improvement in the quality of personnel— 
is taking place; e.g., higher GCT’s, improved promotion procedures 
which identify and select the higher quality men for promotion, the 
elimination of substandard personnel, and the improvement in the 
quality of technical work performed through the medium of competi- 
tive awards of proficiency pay. This increase in quality has the im- 
portant result of increasing the potential combat effectiveness of our 
units as well as increased economy in operations. 


PERSONNEL STABILITY 


The second objective of the Marine Corps in the personnel field is to 
achieve a maximum degree of personnel stability and place the maxi- 
mum number of marines in our combat forces by reducing the sup- 
porting establishment to the minimum necessary to carry out the 
mission. 

Last year this committee was told that in reducing strength from 
200,000 to 175,000 every effort had been made to reduce the supporting 
establishment to the lowest possible personnel strength; that the sup- 
porting establishment was reduced by 17,000 or about two-thirds of 
the reduction, while the Fleet Marine Forces were reduced about 8,000, 
or about one-third of the reduction ; that since the Fleet Marine Force 
averages about 50 to 55 percent of the Marine Corps, it could have been 
expected that the Fleet Marine Forces would have had to absorb about 
half of this reduction, or about 12,000 instead of the actual reduction 
of only 8,000. 

The Marine Corps efforts to reduce the supporting establishment 
have continued throughout fiseal 1960. By means of onsite surveys of 
our bases, and the application of personnel staffing criteria, some ad- 
ditional personnel reduction in the supporting establishment amount- 
ing to 537 personnel have been made. Our efforts in this direction 
are continuing. However, these reductions are not easy. Whatever 
fat that may have existed heretofore has been fried out. We must 
now move into the area of reduced functions and tasks if we are to 
make additional savings. We have accepted the necessity of an ex- 
panded Fleet Marine Force assistance program for our bases. Some 
Fleet Marine Force personnel therefore must be and are being di- 
verted from combat training to assist in housekeeping functions of 
the bases. 
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Last year we informed the committee that longer term enlistments 
would permit the Marine Corps to institute a program of stabilized 
infantry battalions and that these infantry battalions would rotate 
between the 1st Division in California and the 3d Division on Oki- 
nawa. It was predicted that personnel in a transient status would be 
reduced and combat effectiveness would be materially increased. 

This program has been successful. Combat readiness in these units 
is superior to that of nonstabilized units since reduced turnover en- 
ables units to reach an advanced state of readiness more rapidly. 
Greater identification of the individual marine with his unit has pro- 
duced a higher level of morale; personnel economy is improved since 
these battalions move overseas as complete tactical units rather than as 
groups of individuals in a transient status; and there is a significant 
saving in unit administration. 

We are hopeful that we can extend this principle of stability to ad- 
ditional units of the Marine divisions during fiscal year 1961. 

The same principle of stability has been applied to our tactical 
aircraft squadrons with equivalent gain in effectiveness, morale, and 
economy. 

Last year the prediction was made to this committee that as a result 
of the greater number of 3- and 4-year enlistments, that our recruit 
load would be lowered with a consequent increase in personnel avail- 
able for our combat forces. This prediction has materialized. 

I might say, Mr. Ford, 1 remember making this prediction last year 
and I felt very strongly that we had better be able to deliver. W ell, we 
are delivering. 

Mr. Forp. “Congratulations. 

General Wetter. Our recruit input in fiscal year 1961 is at its 
lowest since fiscal year 1950, amounting to about 25,000. As a direct 
result, our average recruit load will be | reduced, thus permitting sav- 
ings in training overhead, the number of students in formal schools, 
and the number of personnel i in transient status. This savings amounts 
to 6,708, broken down as follows: 


Non-F MF reductions as a result of reduced turnover 


Plan 60-A Plan 61-A Difference 
(end year) (end year) 





Ne 8 St eS Dekh bie de bah cake Konno deh daae 10, 038 6, 150 
Students__.. . 8, 176 7, 569 
Training overhead i LY beep Pate o ie man 14, 217 12, 885 
Transients, patients, and prisoners-.-..- we dese 3, 12,310 | —88l 


—6, 708 





These savings will result in a significant increase of our Fleet Ma- 
rine Force, our combat forces, from about 90,000 in fiscal year 1960 to 
about 97 000 by end fiscal year 1961. 


EFFORTS TO OVERCOME PERSONNEL DEFICIENCIES 


As the Commandant previously reported to this committee, the 
Marine Corps plans to utilize these savings to partially overcome 
some of the personnel deficiencies in the Fleet Marine Forces. Two 
battalion landing teams will be reactivated, and a HAWK missile 





battalion will be activated to utilize the new HAWK missile coming 
into our inventory. If personnel availability lives up to expectation, 
additional units will be reactivated. 

The Fleet Marine Force organization and manning level in fiscal 
year 1960 with a personnel availability of 90,000 is shown in figure 
i. Figure 2 shows the organization and manning with a personnel 
avail: ibility of 97,000. T his chart graphically represents the Marine 
Corps combat struc ture of three division-wing teams, 

A division-wing team consists of a Marine C orps Division and a 
wing and its com nibat support units. As you will notice, the full 
strength of the division is 17,735 and the full strength of the wing 
is a little over 11,000. The full stret 1gth of the combat support ele- 
ment is about 11,000 also. The combat support elements contain artil- 
lery, tanks, engineers, and the like. 

The units which support these divisions as a whole are shown down 
below. They consist of the command elements, communications, tank 
and LVT, transportation, aviation training, missiles, and medic al. 
As a further point in explaining this chart, I should say that these 
boxes indicating the units are drawn in proportion to the strength 
of the personnel that are authorized under the tables of organization. 

This organization was derived as a result of a very careful study 
by a board of officers convened in 1956 and extending into 1957. That 
board was directed to make a careful study of the structure of the 
Marine Corps in view of nuclear warfare conditions of the future, 
and to take into consideration new weapons that were coming into the 
inventory. 

As a result of this study, this board determined that there was a 
requirement for a Fleet Marine Force of 134,000. To support a Fleet 
Marine Force of 134,000 would require a "Marine Corps of about 

235,000. 

Recognizing the situation in which we exist today, and that a struc- 
ture of that size would be most difficult to support monetarily and 
personnelwise, a careful analysis of the strength required to respond 
toa limited war situation was made. Asa result of that study, it was 
determined that the wing structure, the combat support structure, and 
the units supporting the structure as a whole could be reduced from 

134,000 personnel to about 110,000. 

Last year with a strength of 175,000 it became necessary to assess 
additional cuts on the structure [indicating] and these cuts are in 
proportion to the personnel eliminated. As we told the committee 
last year, it was necessary to eliminate two BLT’s in each Marine 
division. It was necessary to further reduce the wings. It was 
necessary to further reduce the combat support to about. 60 percent 
in these two division wing teams and to about 30 percent in this divi- 
sion wing team [indicating]. The units supporting the structure as 
a whole were essentially eliminated with the exception of the com- 
mand units and a very small communications organization [indi- 
cating]. The resulting manning level overall then was that the 
ground units were on a 90-percent manning level and aviation units 
were on an 80-percent level. 

This year as a result of the fact that the Fleet Marine Force avail- 


ability has gone up about 7,000, we will have about 97,000 in the Fleet 
Marine Force. 


51112—60—pt. 3——-31 
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We will apply this 7,000-man saving fundamentally to the im- 
mediate restoration of a battalion landing team in two divisions. 

This can happen early ‘ fiscal year 1961. 

As personnel availability develops, and it will develop throughout 
the year, we can probably add a third battalion landing team to an- 
other division. We have found on Okinawa—and this represents the 
combat service group on Okinawa [indicating] that the force service 
regiment out there is inadequate to support the 3d Division and it is 
necessary to add some personnel so it can support fully this division 
on Okinawa. 

USE OF HAWK MISSILE 


Mr. Fioop. Where does HAWK go into those divisions? 

General Weiter. The HAWK outfit, Mr. Flood, is right here 
| indicating |. 

Mr. Fioop. In support ? 

General Weiter. Yes. It is the new missile battalion which comes 
into the structure here | indicating |. 

Mr. Fioop. How do you use them? Who controls them ? 

General Wetuer. This missile battalion also includes the head- 
quarters group which will be capable of controlling it. It will be 
integrated into the aircraft control and warning system, whatever 
organization it is operating in air defense. It can be integrated into 
a mixed fighter and missile defense. That is how we visualize it will 
be utilized; with the wing structure, in other words. 

There are certain other minor additions, small additions, in the 
medical and a small addition here in the amphibious tractor area. 
That is fundamentally the way the Marine Corps will utilize the 
additional 7,000 marines in the Fleet Marine Force. 


FUTURE STRENGTH 


This analysis of personnel programs would not be complete without 
a glance into the future. Since the significant personnel savings in 
fiscal year 1961 are the result of lowered turnover and decreased 
recruit Input, a projection of this input for the next 4 years should 
assist in forecasting the future. Chart V shows the estimated recruit 
input from fiscal year 1961 through fiscal year 1964. Examination 
of this figure shows that recruit input increases slightly in fiscal year 
1962 to 26,722, rises to 32,000 in fiscal year 1963 with a consequent 

reduction in Fleet Marine Force availability of 2,000; rises again 
in fiseal year 1964 to 36,787 with a total reduction in Fleet Marine 
Force availability as omnes to fiscal year 1961 of 5,100. 

Thus, fiscal year 1961 is the most favorable personnel year in the 
next 4 years. Some deactivations or lowered manning levels in the 
Fleet Marine Force will therefore be necessary in fise: al year 1963 and 
fiscal year 1964. 

This forecast is based on the assumption that the Marine C orps will 
continue to achieve a high percentage of 4-year enlistments and that 
the first-term and career reenlistment rates can be held at the neces- 
sary rates to support the structure. Every effort will be directed to- 
ward these goals. 

Mr. Sixes. Does that complete your statement ? 
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General WELLER. Yes, sir. 
Mr. Sikes. I want to ’ compliment you on a very effective and un- 
derstandable statement, General Weller. We hear many statements 


and yours is certainly one of the better ones. 
ANALYSIS OF MARINE CORPS PERSON NEL RESOURCES 


Last year this committee directed the Marine Corps to make a care- 
ful analysis of personnel resources to determine if additional Ma- 
rines could be placed in the combat forces to replace six BLT’s de- 
activated in fiscal year 1960. Will you summarize that statement 
for the committee and then submit the statement for inclusion in the 
record. 

General WeLLER. Yes, sir. I wonder if I might summarize the re- 
port which we supplied to the Department of Defense ¢ 

Mr. Sixes. I think it will be sufficient for our purposes, if you will 
summarize that statement for the committee and then submit the 
statement as a whole for inclusion in the record. 

General Wetier. ‘Thank you, sir. 

(The statement referred to follows: ) 


FACT SHEET ON HOUSE Reports No. 408 AND No. 743 
SUBJECT : MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 
(Pp. 34 and 38, No. 408; p. 6, No. 743) 


Summary of committee comment 

Page 34, No. 408—“The committee regrets these manpower reductions below 
the strengths which were provided in the appropriation act last year. The 
committee is told that, under the reduced strengths * * * six battalion landing 
teams in the Marine Corps are being eliminated. The services (Army and 
Marine Corps) are directed to analyze their personnel plans carefully in search 
of means to retain these units within the reduced strengths.” 

Page 38, No. 408: “The committee was informed that the reduced strength 
would require the elimination of 6 out of a total of 27 battalion landing teams. 
The Marine Corps is directed to make a careful analysis of its personnel re- 
sources to determine whether or not these units can be retained within the 
175,000 strength. This, of course, would require a most austere program of 
military personnel management—assignment of military personnel only to es- 
Sential military duties; use of civilians for nonmilitary duties; reductions in 
personnel changes of station; and increased emphasis on quality rather than 
quantity.” 

Page 6, No. 743: “It is the intent of the committee of conference that the Reg- 
ular Marine Corps achieve an end strength for fiscal year 1960 of 200,000 and 
that the $32,700,000 of additional funds provided by this appropriation item 
Shall not be available for any other purpose.” 


DOD action taken 

The Marine Corps’ detailed statement attached reaches the following con- 
clusions : 

The Marine Corps requires a Fleet Marine Force of about 135,000 to fulfill 
the requirements under Public Law 416 and to meet the immediate D-day 
requirements imposed by strategic plans under conditions of general war. This 
requires a total strength of about 234,000 marines. 

The Marine Corps requires a Fleet Marine Force of about 110,000 to meet the 
immediate requirements of both limited and cold war. This can be supported 
with a total strength of about 200,000 marines, 

With the total strength of 175,000 in fiscal year 1961, the personnel assigned 
to the Fleet Marine Force will total about 97,000. 

In the decline in total strength from 200,000 to 175,000, the net reductions in 
personnel allocated to the security forces, forces afloat, training and supporting 
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bases, and nonavailables total 17,038. Thus, while the Marine Corps declined 
25,000 in strength from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1960, 66.1 percent had been 
absorbed in the supporting establishment and 33.9 percent in the Fleet Marine 
Force. 

Personnel reductions in the supporting establishment during fiscal year 1961 
stem primarily from decreased recruit input which, in turn, is the product of 
4-year enlistments initiated in fiscal year 1957. As a result, personnel avail. 
ability for the Fleet Marine Forces will increase to 97,000, a gain of about 7,000 
over fiscal year 1960. 

That these savings in personnel will permit the correction of some of the per- 
sonnel deficiencies in the Fleet Marine Force. As a result, two battalion land. 
ing teams will be reactivated and a surface-to-air missile battalion to utilize the 
new HAWK missile will be activated. Additional battalion landing teams will 
be reactivated if personnel availability will permit. 


Supporting document attached 


Detailed statement on Marine Corps strength. 

This report is submitted in response to the House Appropriations Committee 
Report No. 408, as follows: 

“The strength of the Marine Corps has been the subject of much controversy 
in recent years. In the appropriation bill last year, the Congress provided addi- 
tional funds above the budget for the continuation of a 200,000-man Marine 
Corps. The additional funds were not used for that purpose. Instead, the 
Marine Corps was directed to reduce strength. On March 31, 1959, Marine Corps 
strength stood at approximately 182,000, and will further decline, under admin- 
istration plans, to 175,000 by June 30, 1959. 

“The committee was informed that the reduced strength would require the 
elimination of 6 out of a total of 27 battalion landing teams. The Marine Corps 
is directed to make a careful analysis of its personnel resources to determine 
whether or not these units can be retained within the 175,000 strength. This, 
of course, would require a most austere program of military personnel manage 
ment—assignment of military personnel only to essentially military duties; use 
of civilians for nonmilitary duties; reduction in personnel changes of station; 
and increased emphasis on quality rather than quantity.” 

In responding to these requirements this report sets forth the following: 

(a) The Fleet Marine Force personnel requirement to respond to public law 
and the strategic requirements under general war conditions. 

(b) The Fleet Marine Force personnel requirements for both limited and cold 
war. 

(c) An analysis of the reduction in personnel in: 

(1) Operating forces other than Fleet Marine Forces. 

(2) The supporting base. 

(3) The training base. 

(4) Transients, patients, and prisoners (personnel in a nonavailable 
status). 

(d) The resulting increases in Fleet Marine Force availability for fiscal 
year 1961. 

(e) The applications of those personnel savings to the Fleet Marine Forces. 

(f) The activation program for fiscal year 1961. 

(g) The total Marine Corps personnel requirements to support the Fleet 
Marine Forces under conditions of both limited and cold war. 


(h) The total Marine Corps personnel requirements to support a Fleet Marine 
Force under general war conditions. 





Conclusions 


1. The major conclusions reached in this report are: 

(a) The Marine Corps requires a Fleet Marine Force of about 135,000 to 
fulfill the requirements under Public Law 416 and to meet the immediate D-day 
requirements imposed by strategic plans under conditions of general war. This 
requires a total strength of about 234,000 marines. 

(b) The Marine Corps requires a Fleet Marine Force of about 110,000 to meet 
the immediate requirements of both limited and cold war. This can be sup 
ported with a total strength of about 200,000 marines. 

(c) With the total strength of 175,000 in fiscal year 1961, the personnel 
assigned to the Fleet Marine Force will total about 97,000. 

(d) In the decline in total strength from 200,000 to 175,000, the net reductions 
in personnel allocated to the security forces, forces afloat, training and support- 
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ing bases, and nonavailables total 17,038. Thus, while the Marine Corps de- 
clined 25,000 in strength from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1960, 66.1 percent 
had been absorbed in the supporting establishment and 33.9 percent in the Fleet 
Marine Force. 

(e) Personnel reductions in the supporting establishment during fiscal year 
1961 stem primarily from decreased recruit input which, in turn, is the product 
of 4-year enlistments initiated in fiscal year 1957. As a result, personnel avail- 
ability for the Fleet Marine Forces will increase to 97,000, a gain of about 7,000 
over fiscal year 1960. 

(f) That these savings in personnel will increase the personnel available to 
the Fleet Marine Force. Asa result, two battalion landing teams will be reacti- 
vated and a surface-to-air missile battalion to utilize the new Hawk missile will 
be activated. Additional battalion landing teams will be reactivated if per- 
sonnel availability will permit. 

(yg) That additional personnel savings in the supporting establishment, not 
to exceed a maximum of 3,000 marines over and above reductions anticipated 
in fiscal year 1961 may be possible; and that if these additional savings are 
realized, the Fleet Marine Force would total about 100,000 against the need for 
110,000 necessary to satisfy the immediate requirements of both cold and limited 
war, and mobilization requirements for general war. 


Discussion 

1. The Congress established the composition of the principal combatant ele- 
ment of the Marine Corps, the Fleet Marine Force, by Public Law 416 which 
states that the Marine Corps shall be so organized “as to include not less than 
three combat divisions and three air wings, and such other land combat, avi- 
ation, and other services as may be organic therein, * * *” 

2. This composition of the Fleet Marine Force is required also by the existing 
general war and contingency war plans approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

3. The structure of the Fleet Marine Force and the strengths of the various 
units therein were determined as the result of an exhaustive study by a board 
of senior, combat-seasoned Marine officers. The formal study was commenced 
in 1956 and approved in 1957. The Fleet Marine Force structure has been under 
constant review since that time to insure that it and the strength of units within 
it are changed as necessary to keep abreast of new developments in amphibious 
tactics, techniques, and weapons. 

4. The optimum Fleet Marine Force structure that has evolved to date con- 
sists basically of three identical division-wing teams and additional combat and 
combat-support units which are capable of rendering support to one or to all 
three of the teams, dependent upon the military requirements. Each division- 
wing team is composed of three elements: a Marine division, an aircraft wing, 
and selected combat-supporting units which round out the team by providing 
heavier artillery, AAA missiles, and armor units, plus additional logistic sup- 
port units. 

5. In the 1956 study the organization and composition board determined that 
the requirements for mobility and flexibility imposed by modern concepts of 
warfare dictated the need for the Marine division to be completely air trans- 
portable and that its assault elements be completely helicopter transportable. 
In reducing the weight of the division for assault, all heavy equipment and 
weapons not capable of air transport have been removed from the division and 
placed in the force combat support units. 

6. The Marine Corps recognizes and accepts the vital necessity for preserving 
a sound national economy, and the resulting stringencies which must be placed 
upon the size of, and the allocation of, the money within the military budget. 
Accordingly, the Marine Corps has meticulously reexamined its entire structure 
to determine the active, premobilization, rockbottom manpower with which it 
could carry out its assigned missions. 

7. This reexamination was three-pronged : 

(a) First, the commitments placed upon the Marine Corps by current stra- 
tegic plans under conditions of general, limited, and cold war, and the organ- 
izational structure and strength of the Fleet Marine Force required in response 
to these plans. 

(b) Second, the minimum personnel requirements of the other elements of 
the operating forces, other than the Fleet Marine Force, i.e., the security forces 
and marines afloat. 

‘ (¢) Third, the minimum personnel requirements to support the operating 
orces. 
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8. Throughout the reexamination it was constantly borne in mind that any 
reductions in personnel or alterations in structure of the Fleet Marine Force 
that resulted must insure that the tactical integrity and fighting power of the 
Marine divisions and wings would be preserved to the maximum extent, while 
at the same time maintaining a proper balance in the overall teams themselves, 

9. As to the first point—namely, the examination of the Marine Corps strate 
gic commitments and the organization of the Fleet Marine Force to execute these 
responsibilities, the Marine Corps commitments for general war require three 
complete, full-strength division-wing teams in a ready status (see fig. 1. FMF 
Organization-General War). 

10. In limited and cold war these requirements may be scaled down some 
what on a caleulated risk basis. It must also be remembered that during cold 
war, more than one contingency may occur at the same time and in different 
parts of the world. It was determined that for limited war commitments or 
employment that could be foreseen at the present time, the preservation and 
retention of at least one complete division-wing team in each of the major 
ocean areas was necessary and essential. Further, that for flexibility and to 
meet the foreseeable probability of simultaneous contingencies occurring in 
different geographical areas, a third division-wing team was also required. 
This, of course, is in consonance with the statutory requirement as well. How- 
ever, it was determined that as a calculated risk, the elimination of essential 
combat-support units of the remaining division-wing team would be plausible 
and, to a lesser degree, consistent with foreseeable commitments on the basis 
that these elements of the remaining team could be formed by the prompt util- 
ization of the Marine Corps Ready Reserve. This action is feasible only because 
of the high state of readiness of this Reserve. 

11. Reductions and eliminations in accordance with the above broad outline 
were first initiated in that portion of the Fleet Marine Force supporting the three 
division-wing teams as a whole, and in the combat-support and other support 
units of one of the three team in particular. To a lesser degree, cuts were 
effected in the combat-support units of the other two teams. It is emphasized, 
however, that the three divisions and three wings were retained as required 
by law. 

12. The total requirement of 46.396 combat-support personnel in the Fleet 
Marine Foree was reduced to 29.374. This was accomplished by deletion of 
certain artillery, engineer, communication, tracked vehicle, and combat service 
units. In addition, the Force Service Regiment organic to each of the three 
teams was reduced to 70 percent of its required strength, and the two Fleet 
Mayine Force Headquarters and the brigade headquarters were placed on 
reduced staffing levels. 

13. In assessing the Marine aircraft wing it was indicated that some reduc- 
tion in strength and units could be made for cold or limited war situations. 
Consequently, the requirements of the three wings were reduced from 34,905 
to 27,125‘marines. All combat squadrons, however, were retained. The units 
that have been deleted from the wing structure are the medium helicopter and 
fixed-wing, in-flight refueling and assault transport squadrons wherein there 
are projected aircraft shortages. In addition, all active wing units were placed 
on manning levels of 90 percent of their required strengths. 

14. With respect to the Marine divisions, it was determined that no reductions 
were feasible at all, if the cutting edge of the Fleet Marine Force was to remain 
effective. 

15. The net result of the foregoing cuts and reductions is that the combat 
eapability of one of the three division-wing teams has been seriously impaired. 
Further, there has been a serious reduction in the number and types of force units 
which support the Fleet Marine Force structure as a whole and which are neces- 
sary to provide maximum flexibility. All of these actions adversely affect combat 
capabilities. With this reduced strength there is a capability for immediate and 
simultaneous employment of only two division-wing teams. The available combat 
and combat-support units are capable of supporting both of these teams to a lesser 
degree than desirable for prolonged combat. (See fig. 2, “Fleet Marine Force 
Organization and Strength, Limited War.”’) 

16. In sum, the Marine Corps with a Fleet Marine Force of approximately 
110,000, will be able to— 

(a) Meet most of the foreseeable requirements of limited and cold war 
contingencies provided that no more than two division-wing teams are 
required simultaneously. 
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(b) Deploy three divisions and three wings at any time, singly or together, 
but without the necessary combat backup forces essential for prolonged 
campaigns against the first-class powers we may engage. 

17. From the foregoing, it has been concluded that— 

(a) The Marine Corps requires a Fleet Marine Force of about 135,000 
(134,506) to fulfill the requirements under Public Law 416 and to meet the 
immediate D-day requirements imposed by strategic plans under conditions 
of general war. 

(b) The Marine Corps, with a Fleet Marine Force of about 110,000 (109,- 
605) can meet the immediate requirements imposed by both limited and cold 
war conditions. 

(c) Asa result of reduction of the Marine Corps from 200,000 to 175,000, 
it was necessary for the Marine Corps to deactivate six battalion landing 
teams and six aircraft squadrons. The impact of these reductions on the 
Fleet Marine Force structure is shown in figure 3. 

18. Having established the requirements for personnel for the Fleet Marine 
Forces under general, general limited, and cold war conditions, it is now neces- 
sary to analyze the Marine Corps requirements for personnel in the remainder 
of the operating forces. 

19. In addition to the basic combat structure, there is a statutory requirement 
that the Marine Corps shall provide detachments and organizations for service 
in the armed vessels of the Navy, and shall provide military security detachments 
for the protection of naval property at naval stations and naval bases. 

20. In 1957 when the Marine Corps was directed by the Department of Defense 
to reduce personnel to 188,000 by end of fiscal year 1958 with a further reduction 
to 175,000 by end fiscal 1959, the Commandant directed his staff to make a deter- 
mined, comprehensive effort to reduce security forces and ships detachments, 
together with the training and supporting base, to the lowest possible strength. 

21. As a result of this careful survey, naval security forces were reduced by 
1,412 marines. Actually, this was a reduction from 12,451 to 11,030, or a cut of 
over 12 percent. These reductions were possible in spite of an increase in se- 
curity requirements for classified sites amounting to 781 marines. This was 
accomplished by the prompt deactivation of less important guard detachments. 
Consequently instead of increased personnel requirements, the numbers of per- 
sonnel required to carry out these duties actually decreased. 

22. Currently the Marine Corps is conducting a test program involving re- 
duced staffing criteria at the Boston Navy Yard, Indian Head, Md., and Treas- 
ure Island, Calif. If these test programs are successful it will be possible to 
apply these test program criteria and techniques to other security detachments. 
Personnel savings up to 500 may then be realized in fiscal year 1961. However, 
these savings are not assured. (Tab A shows a detailed analysis of deactiva- 
tions, activations, and reductions in security forces. ) 

28. In fiscal year 1957 the requirements for marine detachments afloat aboard 
carriers, cruisers, and flagships totaled 2,946. These requirements were re- 
duced by ship inactivations and by reducing the allowances on individual ships 
that remained by a total of 441 marines. However, in fiscal year 1960 an 
increase was required to furnish the Marine Corps portion of the crews for the 
Bover and Princeton, two Essex type carriers now in use as helicopter trans- 
ports (LPH). Therefore there was an overall increase of 19 marines from fiscal 
year 1957 to fiscal year 1960. Accordingly, no savings in personnel from detach- 
ments afloat are foreseeable at this time. 

24. Tab B indicates an increased personnel requirement of some 943 personnel 
in other categories of the operating forces due to increased responsibilities 
assigned to the Marine Corps. 

25. From the foregoing, it is therefore concluded that significant personnel 
reductions in the remaining operating forces are not anticipated. 

26. Having analyzed the possibility of reductions in the operating forces 
other than the Fleet Marine Forces, an examination of the supporting establish- 
ment should now be considered. 

27. The supporting establishment is composed of two major components, the 
training base and the supporting base. The supporting base is further divided 
into three major components, i.e., the supply establishment, base service and 
administration, joint and liaison with other services. 

28. The supply establishment is responsible for the storage, distribution, and 
repair of all items of equipment and supplies for the entire Marine Corps. 
Supply depots are maintained at Albany, Ga., and Barstow, Calif., for this pur- 
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pose. Coincident with the reduction from 200,000 to 175,000 in Marine Corps 
strength from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1959, a careful analysis of the sup- 
ply establishment was conducted by means of on-site surveys. As a result, the 
supply establishment was reduced from 4,290 to 3,816, an 11 percent reduction 
totaling 474. Some additional savings in fiscal year 1961 are anticipated from 
newly established electronic data processing systems. Present estimates indi- 
cate that an additional saving of 12 officers and 84 enlisted is possible by end 
fiscal year 1961. (See tab D.) 

29. Base service and administration is composed of the major bases for our 
Fleet Marine Force units within the United States. These bases include Camp 
Lejeune, N.C., the base for the 2d Marine Division; Cherry Point, N.C., home of 
the 2d Marine Aircraft Wing; Camp Pendleton, Calif., base for the 1st Marine 
Division; Twenty-nine Palms, Calif., base for the combat combat-support units 
of Fleet Marine Forces, Pacific; El Toro, Calif., home of the 3d Marine Aircraft 
Wing: and Kaneohe, Hawaii, home of the 1st Marine Brigade. These bases 
provide housekeeping support and training facilities for the tenant operating 
force units. This type of support includes such functions as the maintenance 
of barracks, storage buildings, repair shops, offices, and dependent housing; the 
storage and distribution of supplies; the maintenance of firing ranges and 
training areas and facilities; conduct of services, including commissaries; the 
post exchanges, and other morale-type activities. 

30. Coincident with the reduction in strength to 175,000, a careful survey of 
all supporting bases was made by onsite surveys. As a result, the supporting 
bases were reduced from 16,298 to 14,150, a 13.2-percent reduction totaling 2,148, 
(See tab D.) 

31. Through the continuing efforts of commanders of supporting bases, addi- 
tional reductions in military personnel requirements are being made. Such 
actions as local management surveys, application of staffing criteria, and some 
replacement of military personnel by civilians will permit these commanders to 
make additional reductions. Further, the onsite surveys are conducted on a 
continual basis by a headquarters, Marine Corps team. As a partial result, 
additional savings in fiscal year 1961 amounting to 154 marines will be made 

32. It should be noted that savings in base support personnel are partially 
offset by the necessity of instituting a so-called Fleet Marine Force assistance 
program. In this program Fleet Marine Force personnel are assigned to the 
bases to assist in the performance of the support functions. Further, the con- 
cept of converting military to civilian billets does not necessarily improve the 
picture. The employment of civilians is governed by both monetary and numeri- 
cal ceilings. Thus, a paper change redesignating a military to a civilian billet 
simply results in a function not being performed unless a civilian employee can 
in fact be hired. There are other considerations which affect the replacing of 
military personnel with civilians such as requirements for training, rotation, 


ete., and the fact that in remote areas civilian procurement is often not 
possible., 
as 


33. The joint and liaison personnel requirements are composed of personnel 
assigned to joint staffs, unified commands, and staff billets with other services. 
Some minor reductions have been made since fiscal year 1957. Specifically, re 
quirements have been cut from 1,154 to 974, a 15.6-percent reduction, totaling 
180. No additional significant reductions can be anticipated. (See tab FE.) 

34. Recapitulating then, the supporting base had been reduced from 21,742 to 
18,940, a 12.9-percent reduction amounting to 2,802. Some small additional 
reductions amounting to 133 are anticipated in fiscal year 1961. 

3). Next, let us consider the training base. This is composed of four con 
ponents, i.e., recruits, students, overhead, reserve. 

36. The recruit component of the training base in large measure determines 
the overall requirements for personnel in this category. In a year when there 
is a low recruit input, the training base is relatively low; when recruit input is 
high, the training base is high. Since the recruit input in fiscal year 1961 is at 
the lowest since 1958, amounting to about 25,000, the training base is at its 
lowest. It is this factor that is responsible for the major increase of personnel 
availability in the Fleet Marine Forces in fiscal year 1961, as compared with 
fiscal year 1960. 

37. This lowered recruit input is the direct result of longer term enlistments. 
In fiscal year 1958 almost 40 percent of the recruit input, amounting to about 
12,000. was for 4 years and about 54 percent for 3 years. Thus, 12,000 person- 
nel will have enlistments expiring in fiscal year 1962 instead of fiscal year 1961, 
which would have been the case had they enlisted for 3 years. Thus, the recruit 
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Corps load (average on-board load at the recruit depots) is reduced from 10,038 in 
» sup fiscal year 1960 to 6,150 in fiscal year 1961, a reduction of 39 percent amounting 
t, the to 3,888. 
ction 88. Further, as a direct result of longer term enlistments, the Marine Corps 
from student load can be reduced. The number of students is reduced by 5,152, or 
indi- 28.7 percent from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1960. An additional student 
y end savings of 607 is programed from end fiscal year 1960 to end fiscal year 1961. 
Training overhead was reduced by 2,582 between fiscal year 1957 and fiscal year 
r our 1960. An additional reduction of 1,332 is scheduled for fiscal year 1961. This 
Samp is a reduction of 32,8 percent in this one year. (See tab F for review of the 
ne of reductions achieved in the training base.) 


Arine 39. The net result of the 4-year enlistment then enables the training base to 
units be reduced a total of 6,708 by end fiscal year 1961, and 18.4 percent reduction 
craft as compared with fiscal year 1960, 
aSes 40. The Reserve component of the training base is composed of the personnel 
iting assigned for administration and training of Reserve pe~sonnel and for recruit- 
ance ing officers and enlisted personnel into the program. Since fiscal year 1957 a 
; the reduction from 4,970 to 4,067, amounting to 903, or 18.2 percent, has been effected. 
and Some future minor reductions are possible. (See tab F.) 
; the 41. The final component of personnel making up the supporting establishment 
is transients, patients, and prisoners. This includes personnel in transit be- 
Vv of tween duty stations, personnel confined in retraining commands, personnel hos- 
ting pitalized beyond 30 days, and personnel awaiting trial and serving sentence of 
148, a general court-martial. As a result of lowered recruit input and improved per- 
sonnel management, the reduction in this category between fiscal year 1957 and 
:ddi- fiseal year 1960 is 3,101. This will be further reduced by 881 man-years in fiscal 
Such year 1960 as compared with fiscal year 1961. Further, the institution of the in- 
ome fantry battalion and aircraft squadron rotation programs between the con- 
's to tinental bases and the Far East has still further reduced personnel in a transient 
ma category. 
sult, 42. The new result of these savings in all categories is shown in tab H. 
ade. 43. To summarize the reductions from fiscal year 1957 to fiscal year 1960, the 
ally statistics shown below outline the reductions by major category : 
ince 
the Reduction end fiscal year 1957 to end fiscal year 1960 
con- 
pd Piset Maries FOR... kncnncncccnednnnemendnnmnnnnnnmninnnvnictacltintimnt 8, 778 
eri- S100, MIO POPC ...censinenssmennssandenncstehiniinbanintandhals 17, 083 
illet ee 
can cr ical eae taen a pepe ca us wa Se 25, 861 
5 ot Has declined 
On, (percent) 
not meeet. Mmatine Noree. 2.2. Se en enna ae eae aed 8.9 
J } MATA TAM GOWN TNRED os dic cscs ess est ceca er dig ee REO 15. 4 
i mass Service Gud SUmmniIstra lion. _. bn cae nae nennenaney 18.2 
= Transients, patients, and prisoners (nonavailable) ~-------------------- 19. 4 
ing 44. As a result of better management (and the personnel reductions stemming 
therefrom), the availability of personnel for fiscal year 1961 will increase by 
' to 7,245, for a total Fleet Marine Force strength of 97,340. Comparing this Fleet 
nal Marine Force strength with that required to fully respond to Public Law 460 and 
strategic plans under general war, i.e., 184,506, there will be a shortage of 
ym 36,920. Further comparing the Fleet Marine Force availability of 97,340 for 


fiscal year 1961 with that required to meet the Marine Corps requirements under 
limited war, i.e., 110,000, there will be a shortage of 12,414. 


nes | 

pref 45. That these savings in personnel will increase the personnel available to 

is the Fleet Marine Force. As a result, two battalion landing teams will be re- 

at activated and a surface-to-air missile battalion to utilize the new HAWK 

its missile will be activated. Additional battalion landing teams will be reactivated 

nel if personnel availability will permit. 

th 46. This, in the Marine Corps’ considered judgment, is the best utilization of 
increased Fleet Marine Force availability during fiscal year 1961. It will still 

ts, leave the Fleet Marine Force about 13,000 personnel short of a minimum require- 

ut ment for 110,000 marines in the Fleet Marine Force. 

n- 47. It is the Marine Corps’ opinion that reductions in the supporting estab- 

31, lishment required to provide 13,000 additional marines to the Fleet Marine Force 

Lit in order to reach the required strength of 110,000 is infeasible under a strength 


of 175,000. This conclusion is based on the fact that significant additional 
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reductions in the supporting and training bases cannot be accomplished; recruit 
input in fiscal year 1961 is at the lowest possible level to support a Marine Corps 
of 175,000. Further, while some savings may be possible in the future in the 
supporting base, due to improved management, an additional 10 percent would 
appear to be the maximum that could be realized. This would provide only 
1,800 additional marines. 

48. Finally, through additional improved techniques of management—that is, 
by extending the principle of rotation of units between the CONUS and Far 
East units, some additional savings may be realized, perhaps on the order of 
1,000. 

49. Totaling all these possible future savings, it is not likely that a figure of 
3,000 can be exceeded. Assuming these savings could be realized, it might be 
possible to increase Fleet Marine Force availability from 97,000 to about 100,000, 
Comparing this with the Fleet Marine Force requirement for about 110,000 
would still leave a deficiency of about 10,000 marines. 

50. Therefore, the Marine Corps estimates that in order to support a Fleet 
Marine Force of 110,000 in fiscal year 1962, it would require the following nun.- 
bers of personnel : 


Operating forces: Aggregate 
GL A eIEAIIO GH ORIER Ao > Bo pecan owes Senbvatioaseai eg 109, 847 

aa IPT? DIN a re Sr a 12, 274 
DORI NOR he a eee. wth lel ass eee ee rig 3, 262 
UN NINN gS a i re he ee es 40, 061 
OIA OO oh hes Ce be eae Serra ey se 19, 580 
Tents ACONIs BING DTIBOROPR. acs ee cancels cceneesee 14, 976 
ON ek Re ae 8 i ae ee ek 200, 000 

Tap A 
NAVY SECURITY FORCES, FISCAL YEARS 1957-60 


1. Since June 30, 1957. the following marine barracks, with an aggregate 
strength as indicated, have been deactivated : 


ee TS A is ee ta oe nigbit ee eoneue 74 





MD, NS, New Orleans, La__------ scl lcs Sas Sac a a a a as a cae =f 37 
Barr Ve Nhe oreo se tain bem ieee 54 
Pr NT hg ar RN OD i rk i in ca ges niet ds prs 62 
Mae. AVioniee Pactity, Indiananois, ING... 52. <-aso5 sence ceees 51 
ne UNE NN i ee steiner onenieeece mit 66 
re rene fn NO aie meneame cies 64 
a eae. tee Denmark Dover. Nid <2. oe ce ee kde cs 56 
eS, Pa I sn nn ee ee se 8 di tenance einai “oo acta Se 71 
SOS CTT ES 2 1) ¢ pele A Oe ee ie RAE cry pees Umar ce le 97 
a nn ik ne URI i SN cn ee ae eae eee ed 83 
re ene ee eerenenarerin BO) i ow eS bh eeie amen 188 
a ree PIN NN ne cin tn See ane 7 
Re RS eS a ee ee ee ee eae, ee, eke ee a ee | 131 
Brea Dr Ae SP eRenaiN A 6 5 nf No i wk ee cle he a ABE 1038 

CL ERS tees sae a ae ee ee ee Ee ee ae Tee ee rae ety see ee 1, 204 

9 


2. In addition to the above deactivations, marines performing security for 
outlying activities were withdrawn: 


NOL, White Oaks, Md., MB, NGF, Washington, D.C___---_-_-__-____-____ 41 
Puel Annes eatieva. O103, IN OD TNOC6 isc oi eco ck eee 45 
St. Juliens Oreek, MIB, NSYd, Portemouth, Vai... ~~. 2 anche 46 
NeD:) Bayonne, N.J., BiB, NB reklyn sb... sh eco ee cee ceken lel 60 
David Taylor Model Basin, MB, NGF, Washington, D.C___-_-___________ 17 
sremerton Annex and NS, Keyport, MB, NAD, Bangor, Wash __________-- 65 
Indian Island Annex, MB, NAD, Bangor, Wash__._-.---..___________- 39 
aires ve i CD ONIN Mk a ee uh Sa Se 24 
NiAs>, Stare: gemeng. OB. Velleto Califo... bocce ct ee kn re he 23 
Dish0s, SPORDMTIILG, BEES, GNES, WAMU os ek eet ee eek Uee 53 
Midway Island, MB, NB, Pearl Harbor, T.H_-----..-.._-____-_- echcnaisin 16 
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cruit 8. Since June 380, 1957, the following marine barracks have been activated with 

orps an aggregate strength as indicated ; 

oh MB, NA&ND, Seal Beach, Calif-------------------------------------- 65 

only MB, NavAct, Rota, Spain__-......----..-~---.----------------------- 87 
, MB, NAS. Nort Island, San Diegow so o-2 css 2 eee hese 83 

it is, MB. NAS. Braunewick, Maine...........----~.. 25 ts + oenens 81 

Far a, MAD. COAT ICOUOD, Wha ann ee occa n ame een eee emai 62 

r of Seat NAG BANOO 401 ts f no ee a. ee rete 68 

a NA AP OIne ee waellO, Onl) conn aol an ea he name ae 80 
re of ME NAD; Yoeuow Water, Bia. —+..-. 6 +. ana -= 106 
1t be is: ARS RO COR Oe oh hs te eae a iia 55 
000. Bn 0 RE UON SOROS, Bees oo ase nee me mamma 98 
), 

2 Oa ree cere eer ea ane 785 
“leet 4. In addition to the activations listed in paragraph 3 above, there are sev eral 
a marine barracks scheduled for activation in fiscal year 1961. The names and 

loc: ations of these activities are still classified. 
gate The following are examples of reductions which have been effected by appli- 
, 847 aston of criteria, onsite reviews and post-by-post analysis of activities: 
- MB. NB, Pearl Harbor (review of security and support functions) ~---_-- mt 
. MB, NB, Philadelphia (due to application of criteria) ___---------------- 31 
061 MB, NS, Annapolis (application of criteria) __-------------------------- 2 

js MB, NAD, Oahu, T.H. (application of criteria) _.___.._.-.--------- ------ 8 

, MB, Vallejo, Calif. (overall reduction in Marine C orps stre SGN Fo ac aries 22 
an MB, NAD, Crane, Ind. (application of criteria) —_ oS ee 11 
000 MB, NAD, Concord, Calif. (overall reduction in Marine c ‘orps strength) —- 25 

MB, NAD, Earle, N.J. (review of TO) - a aye can eine Papeete nee 3 
MB, Yokosuka, Japan (deletion of MP requirement and reduc tion in over- 

Dia ee eR eae 138 
MB, NAD, McAlester . Okla. (reduction of pass and identification control 

zate man). alae ee nee le pce ee Node ee ema a anc t 
MB, NOTS, Cc ‘hina Lake, ‘alif. ~ (due to reduc tion in M: irine Corps 

74 SPOR ein ). een Bieta  s8 ) Gate E Roe mee 5a iced Goes incad oes eee 6 

97 MB, NAD. Bangor. Wash. (reduction in number of. security posts manned) - 9 

4 MB, NS, Sangley Point (application of criteria) ~.......2..-.......-.... 7 

69 MB. NG, Supe BAY (applicavion Of Criteria) a. ene eee 16 

1 MB, NAS, Corpus Christi, Tex. (deletion of chauffeur /orderly for 

66 CUNT ac ke Si ee ee ee eS oe ae Oe ie 7 

64 MB, NAS, Moffett Field, Calif. (TO review) —_--_----_- vi Sad 4 

Ke MB, San Juan, P.R. (consolidation of district marine oftic er func tion with 

4 RO UN Ps cca se oe a ace neg ee eae i ee a 1 

- MR, NRC . Norfolk, Va. (reduction due to reduced prisoner load in brig) —- 11 

93 | MB, NWS, Yorktown, Va. (review of security requirements) _~._-_________ 6 
188 ; MB, 15NI », Rodman, C.Z. (review of security requirements). --_-_______ 6 

67 MB, NWS, Yorktown, Va. (reduction in overhead) __-..._______________ 4 
131 MB, Port Lyautey (reduction in disbursing function) ---_---------~--- 1 
108 MB, NAS, Patuxent, Md. (reduction in disbursing function) ______ 1 

MB, NS, Annapolis, Md. (review of requirements) __._--._-____-___-_____ 2 

0 MB, NAS, Quonset Point, R.I. (application of criteria) __.._._._._._________- 9 

- MB, San Juan, P.R. (reduction in disbursing function) _~---__--_______ 1 
for MB, Vallejo, Calif. (reduction in security posts manned, and overhead 

NRTA eS gee i a aa a a ta a a 9 

“1 MB, NPE: Indianhead. Md. (criteria). ZI 3 
45 : MB, Fleet Act, Yokosuka, Japan (deletion ‘of honor guard for C INCFE ee 29 
4 f MB, NB, Subic Bay (application of criteria) ~.._.___._______--_-----_-__ 2 
60 MB, Rodman, C.Z. (review of requirements) _.._._________-___________ 11 
7 MB, Yokosuka, Japan (application of criteria to guard posts manned 
85 and the reduction of 1 dighareii¢ Giere) 3... ee 7 
90 MB, NAS, Lakehurst, N.J. (application of criteria) _...........-----_____ 25 
a MB, Port Lyautey (application of criteria) ~---_----------------------- 23 
ao. MB, NavAct, Naples, Italy (application of CEO ne memeuea ees 7 
=. MB, NAS, Point Mugu, Calif. (reduction in administrative overhead) —___ 1 
16 
29 
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MB, NS, Kodiak, Alaska (due to overall reduction in Marine Corps) ---- 17 
MB, NS, Adak, Alaska (overall reduction in Marine Corps) —----------- 27 
MB, NNSyd, Portsmouth, Va. (application of criteria) ~------------_-- 3 
MB, Argentia (application of criteria to mess function performed resulted 


Pal nee ee See IE 9 crn acele bo mtaadm eineustand ook eres iw 1 
MB, NAS, Moffett Field, Calif. (closing of brig) ~..._..-------------~---. 8 
MB, NAS, Pensacola, Fla. (deletion of function of transfer of household 

Ne a i ae es 2 
MB, NB, Bremerton, Wash. (overall reduction in Marine Corps strength) — 32 
MB, Lake Meade Base, Las Vegas (overall reduction in Marine Corps 

ai ak es oceanic nee agile aN 97 
MB, Clarksville, Tenn. (overall reduction in Marine Corps strength)---. 102 
MB, NS, Bermuda (reduction in security requirements) ---------------__ 6 
MB, Sangley Point (reduction in security requirements) __-_-_-__--____- 3 
MB, NAD, Hawthorne, Nev. (overall reduction in Marine Corps strength) — 45 
MB, NWS, Yorktown, Va. (deletion of counter-intelligence requirement) — 1 
aes Been: ONE, “mC. CD WROUN es 15 
MB, NAS, Corpus Christi (application of criteria ) bt lad ccm ee ete 28 
MB, NS, Adak, Alaska (review of requirements) ~______--_______----_ 14 
MB, NB, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba (review of requirements) ____-_________ 6 
MB, NB, Boston, Mass. (reduction in administrative overhead) -___-____ 1 
MB, NAS, Miramar, Calif. (reduction in security requirement) ~....--_-_~ 10 
MB, NB, Philadelphia (onsite review of requirements) __-___.__----_-_-- 34 
MB, NWS, Yorktown, Va. (reduction in security requirements) —~___---_- 9 
MB, NOTS, China Lake, Calif. (reduction in security requirements) ~____ 12 
MB, NB, Portsmouth, N.H. (reduction in number security posts 

CP | Ree Re Se ce eR aN aie eee en ae eRe 6 
MB, Fleet Act, Sasebo, Japan (reduction in security tasks) ......---____ 15 
MB, NAS, Point Mugu, Calif. (reduction in security tasks) -.-..---_-- 34 
MB, Point Lyautey (reduction in security tasks) __~____.___----_________ 9 
MB, NAS, Jacksonville, Fla. (reduction in security tasks)_---_---__-__-_ 6 
MB, NS, San Diego (reduction of supply officer) .._.._.-____________-_ 1 
MB, Lake Meade, Nev. (onsite review of requirements) ~_-___-._--______- 37 
MB, Clarksville, Tenn. (onsite review of requirements) _~----__________ 35 
MB, FleetAct, Yokosuka (review of requirements) ~------_-_____-____ 42 
MB, NB, Subic Bay (onsite review of requirements) _--_--._----_---_--- 75 

a a 1, 220 


6. The actual decrease in this category considering all the activations, de 
activations, and billet reductions totals 1,412 for the period 1957-60. See 
tab H. 


TAB B 


7 


MISCELLANEOUS OPERATING FORCE ACTIVITIES, FISCAL YEAR 1957 TO FISCAL YEAR 1960 


1. State Department security guards.—Since June 30, 1957, reductions of 55 
marines have been made in the allocation for this function. These reductions 
have been made primarily by reducing certain detachments by only one marine. 
Although a reduction has been made in the number of detachments, it was offset 
by the assignment of detachments to embassies in other countries. We are cur- 
rently providing security for 87 State Department embassies throughout the 
world. 

2. National Security Agency.—Upon relocation of the National Security Agency 
to Fort Meade, Md., the task of providing security for this Agency was assigned 
by the Department of Defense as an additional military requirement to the 
Marine Corps. On June 30, 1957, we had 160 marines performing this function. 
Based on an onsite survey of the security requirements, it was determined that 
an additional 98 marines, or a total of 258, were required. 

3. Special activities (locations and names highly classified).—The Navy imple 
mented this program in 1958. It was determined at that time that the Marine 
Corps share of personnel would be 1,020 marines and this number was allocated 
in the personnel allocation plan. 
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TAB C 


SUPPLY ESTABLISHMENT, FISCAL YEAR 1957 TO FISCAL YEAR 1960 
1. Since June 30, 1957, we have deactivated the following supply activity : 
Marine Corps Supply Forwarding Annex, Portsmouth, Va__-.------------- 290 


2. The following are a few examples of reductions effected at our Supply 
activities: 





MCSFA, San Francisco (overall reduction in Marine Corps strength) ---_- 18 
MCSEFA, San Francisco (transfer of function to MCSC, Barstow) ------_- 68 
MCSA, Philadelphia (overall Marine Corps reduction) ~------__-.____.___- 28 
MCSC, Albany (reduction in auditory personnel) ~..........----.__..-_.. 8 
MCSC, Barstow (overall Marine Corps reduction) ~...........-_---...__ 94 
MCSF A, San Francisco (phasedown in preparation for deactivation in fiscal 
WO0Y T060) oW.o5i enue nee cu sean ka neseen ee teen aa aoa em e Manner 120 
MCSC, Albany (review of repair and material function) _._---_____________ 2 
ERIN san csc oc ec tec <handler acne oh cnet a hn ee oe ath aa aaa Saasiiaat oe Waicaad 500 


3. These reductions were offset by individual billet increases to meet specific 
needs. The overall reduction totaled 474. (See Tab H.) 


Tas D 


BASE SERVICE AND ADMINISTRATION, FISCAL YEAR 1957 TO FISCAL YEAR 1960 


1. Since June 30, 1957, the following reductions have been effected as indicated: 


(a) Ground 
Headquarters, Marine Corps: 

Offices. (DUD ITZ DErCent: TOGUCUIOM ) nice cescntacnicccteniintitencdeleacicwmctes 8 
G-4 Division (consolidation of functions) .....--......._.._____. 
Reduction 1 BUDDLY, FUNC OD. crs ccciq sens sh ctides tecltrerdistinsnctdonapinincanglile 
Supply Department (survey of functions) ~-~...----..-1----__-__ 
Personnel Department (review of requirements) —~.--.-.--_---______ 
Headquarters Battalion, Henderson Hall: 


me bore © 


we 


Reduction of support required for HQMC_--_--_-_--_-__________ 18 
Ma TON “ANN ii i hae a a ice eactedelaiete a ieoniibaiacietie 17 
CJVOPALT POGUCTION: 10; DEGPUOR WERT na nica vice cetcitnicinser eresecinieiiedcei 24 

1st Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District Headquarters (review 
RD POGUITOTION U8) a <i isscia:a csc a/casaemenmer econ daatne eis alacant ea earache es Sean iL 

8th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District Headquarters (review 
OE: BR DOUOT isin retina aon eke nel cara liebnne Aaah 1 

Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, N.C. : 

PPOCCUGIION: 3D: OVER MORE D c.dbsc05ia8-ckettdoendecnsuieattnnimeteibinieds 2 
Overall reguctiOn: in: MAPKIOr OWPOREE incandescent Rdmeuntesqsenitan 261 
OU i i an I an kd re aa ar 240 
BeGncueh. in pemene TUNCUON. ... ........c.xcuthasnicaeBemaabotecersenmsbaacen 2 
Replacement of marine in training aids library by civilian____....__ 1 
Overall reduction. in MarCor strength occ cae cen demtedamnnndepeniioonise 211 
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Tas D—Continued 
(a) Ground—Continued 


Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif. : 
I RC I scat aces aa ees 
Review of requirements due to overall reduction in MarCor strength__ 
Reduction in exchange personnel due to new criteria__...__________ 
NY OR ri sa a ae 
Review of requirements for MT & Brig personnel__________________ 
Reduction in Base Material Bn by further implementation of FMF 
NONE UC ns eee ae eee 
Deeuon OF Biores ACcounting TuncHion..... oo 
12th Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District (DOD 12-percent 
Lanne ee on cee ale eae ere 
Miscellaneous assignment, DC field service (reduction in East Coast Cooks 
and Bakers Team) 
Eastern Pay Area: 
ee ee es ee ae 
Overall reduction in MarCor strength 
Headquarters, Department of the Pacific: 
BOURa NUON ORD BUR ROP UREN MUNNAR Pe ee 
DOD directed reduction in staffs outside Washington area 
Deletion of Inspector General team 
Marine Barracks, Washington, D.C. : 
Reduction in ceremonial guard 
OO A ea eee eee 
an mr RE 9s ee ae nF eS 8A gE ke 
Marine Barracks, NB, Bremerton, Wash. : 
Consolidation of disbursing function with Navy disbursing office____ 
Reduction in rifle range requirement 
een ap MINN “COR nn a i hace ow ererees 
Marine Barracks, NB, Los Angeles: Deletion of hospital, Ln Sec 
Marine Barracks, Vallejo, Calif.: Deletion of hospital, Ln See_________~- 
Marine Barracks, NGF, Washington, D.C.: Completion of Net Evalu- 
nn a ce auch ar mee glean lean 
Marine Barracks, NTC, Great Lakes, Ill.: Deactivation of disbursing 
ee ee I eee eee cleat eiaete acme etl an eerie 
Marine Barracks, Yokosuka, Japan: Deletion of requirement for rifle 


Pee eraicnes res RUE UI OT eke 
Officer selection teams (review of requirements) —~------_-_-_--___-__--__ 
Special Radio Platoons (transferred to SplActE)---------.------------ 
EDPM (deletion of Office of Program Coordinator) —~--__-----_----_---_-- 
Officer procurement teams (overall reduction) ~.__--------------_------. 
Marine Corps Base, Twentynine Palms, Calif.: Review of requirements__ 
Marine Corps Casual Company, Department of Pacific: 

ey Te nei at Sa eka ama 

er neI TE SUEUR OID so weaken 

eCL Eni Sk ERNIE, “GRE ir co ee chip wcepishen inane 
MCCRD Headquarters (deletion of driver and administrative overhead) — 
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me CoO OI oO woe He be noo 
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| a a at ae 2, 098 
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Tas D—Continued 
(b) Aviation 


Headquarters, Marine Corps, Washington, D.C. : 


12 percent forced reductions in departmental agencies____--_--_---- 10 

G4 Administration Division (reduction of staff) --.--._-._---------- 1 
Marine Corps Air Station, Miami: 

AneCOGOn GE Gis UTI CeIOOt a eb eee syeneren 2 

EO og 18 lpanamplaptecs peter ted gaes ae esrram oat aR A ese Re a 534 


Marine Corps Air Station, Kaneohe: 





Application of administrative criteria... SL 1 
AUDIICATION OF CECORMNRO CTICOTIG 6 cb cccmine ninemsn saneasmann 11 
RTI e CNS NN a ec reac res cs rere patctciens 55 
MAD, Point Mugu, Calif.: Application of administrative criteria___._____ 3 
Marine Corps Air Station, E1 Toro, Calif.: Personnel requirements survey-— 18 
MCAAS, Beaufort: Application of exchange criteria___.____--_--__-_-___-_ 11 
Marine Corps Air Station, New River, N.C.: Application of exchange 
pare eer a een cee Act aces mega ax os capped hes neha ager aes eae 15 
Marine Corps Air Station, Cherry Point, N.C. : 
RODMCATION” OF CCID Trt a on ee cence rcedamunnneiones 23 
Application of administrative criteria to WMD-2___----_____--____ 1 
MCAAS, Mojave, Calif.: Application of exchange criteria_______________ 4 
MCAF, Santa Ana, Calif.: Personnel requirements survey_--_-------~_ 13 
I a oe re a 702 


2. Billet changes have required minor increases at various stations that have 
held actual reductions in this category for the period to 2,148. (See Support- 
ing base, Tab H.) 

Tas E 


JOINT AND LIAISON WITH OTHER SERVICES, FISCAL YEAR 1957 TO FISCAL YEAR 1960 


1. The following are a few of the personnel reductions effected in this function 
since June 30, 1957: 
(a) Ground 


GINCSOUTE (DOD 12 percent: reGuetiOR) acai ll we eeeaiadinteeen 7 
Armistice Commission, Korea (rotational billets) _..._._._-_-._--__-_-___ 3 
CINCHUR, eupport group’ (Genctivation) <.cccind n ccc cmneceeaws 35 
Offices: of CNG. (Gepnxtmental TOGUCHOR ) Woe nc cestewrieiicrtcciawiomain 3 
BUORD: 
BOTT CCRT) POR CUNT sins isch de ahd coche ssh tna hihi eoninaniene 
‘ Reassignment (Comm-Electronics function) ....---.--____----___- 
NI: 
Departmental reduction... na waaciinn edie iwinwilla bind taGdumaneaans 1 
SOOO me CINCO os in aS i ce acetate epideelab aid beaeiaa aint 
Office of Secretary of Defense (departmental reduction) _..-._...-__-____ 
Joint Staffs, Atlantic: 
SOCDED:: 2: NOIRE INI iia enie cicero iliac atin aticananieniappiantia tah 
SE Finn iT ee I ei wictnsciincnnnncae miacalcin aaiiniildaincds 
MAAG, Taiwan (DOD 12 percent reduction) ...._...................«-- 
Marine Corps liaison officer, Allis Chalmers, La Porte, Ind. (deletion of 
EIR CU NING Pi csc antec sins phe ceca sesneaneapi bids Daiichi canal encarta lala Ua cainhcecsedincstainadabliaiiiceinc 


Ke ONE FRO FD 
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Tas E—Continued 





(a) Ground—Continued 


Offices of Secretary of the Navy: 
Naval research officer 
I RUN ahaa oc arsicsttvasscicat Ca cnebiigiacainioupheai tee aah as paciemaubenaasitida caidas 

USMC component, U.S. Naval Advisory Group, Korea (DOD directed re- 

ne a a ab hw eereeeeta ates cea 

Ae AI ie DePOORE TOGGCHON ) cs cece ccnaewssin 

Liaison to St. Louis Car Co. for LVT matters: Deletion of requirement___ 

CNO (deletion of orderly billet) 

DOD: 

a alicia tain nia biennial 
DOD (AE) (deletion of special projects billet) 

Joint Staffs, Pacific: 

U.S. forces, Japan (reorganization) 
en i an sn nat aieepadeenng ei cimauasle ns 
Deletion of officer on staff U.S. Army, Japan____.._-._-.__________. 

Naval mission to Colombia (deletion of requirements) 

Ae, arm RR ME ERMNRT SORN NOG Yn Sees esicetin iscsi prin Sacer 

Navy Comptroller Office (reduction in requirement) 

mr es Teeomucuun om Pommicemonta) nn 8. n matnthnn mente ekncl 

USMAAG, Thailand (review of requirements) ~...._....-_-__-4__-___. 

Naval mission, Colombia (deletion of requirement) 

Sn Nk ce ectanreiccecin a 

ADHOC (management wildlife and natural resources) 

NATO-DOD (reduction of administrative personnel) 

CINO CONARC (deletion of administrative clerk) ~.-_.________________ 

Naval mission, Dominican Republic (no longer required) _--.--_--________ 

Allied Staff, NATO (deletion of instructor billet at the NATO Defense 

SU OCR RETO 1 


morn noe 


bo 


a eS ee Re CO et CO et Pt et 





Total 


(b) Aviation 


11th and 12th Naval Districts: Marine Corps representative deleted upon 

establishment of MarCor Airbases, El Toro 
BUOr. Droiectas Commies. ieisulll Jeeta weed. saved unin b 2 
Naval Air Reserve Training Center: Determined that liaison officer no 

I ice LESS ee dae tied ft 
CINCLANT Staff (determined MarCor representative on staff could be 

reduced in view of lower MarCor strength) ..-.--_..__..-u_..u. 
Departmental personnel Teductioneinuiuis. eee oeUu LL ei ee 
Air Development Squadron 6 (reduction of operation ) 
Office of Naval Research (billet disestablished) ~--._....-...-_-_.u.-__ i 
Office of Naval Collaboration in Air Intelligence (reorganization) ~..___ Bi 
CIA (billets in CIA reimbursable) 


—- we 


NRK OOre 


Total 
2. The above reductions were somewhat compensated for by increases in the 
joint staff and other activities. The total change in this portion of the personnel 
allocation plan was—180. (See Supporting base, Tab H.) 
Tas F 


REDUCTIONS IN THE TRAINING BASE, FiscaL YEAR 1957 To FiscaL YEAR 1960 


1. Recruits, 2,133.—This reduction represents a decline in new annual pro- 
curement from a total of about 57,000 in 1957 to about 40,000 in fiscal year 1960. 

2. Students, 5,125.—This reduction represents the effects of reduced turnover 
and the increased emphasis on career marines. It also represents such career 
management factors as reorientation of training to emphasize training of career 
personnel versus the training of short termers. 
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Tas F—Continued 


The difference in categories of students at end year were: 





June 1937 June 1960 Difference 


GOT) xc icciainaskeesshnneeneusessoe~neees§aetaieedieeiee 4,774 2, 418 —2, 356 
Replacement trainees..............-22-censbawntetndessens<cecten 1, 801 1, 500 —301 
EN cc tandouh AcasapcetnamerncnenaneviaEaossuaecwceaasne 6, 753 4, 258 —2, 495 

REE nian conn a aainih enadedne eee reneauieimammae 13, 328 8, 176 — 65,152 





The reduction in other students includes the savings in improved personnel 
management. 

8. Training overhead.—(a) A total reduction of 2582 marines has been made 
in our training overhead since June 30, 1957. These reductions will require the 
Marine Corps to handle a 7,500 recruit load at each recruit depot with the same 
number of overhead personnel as were previously used for a 5,000 recruit load. 

(b) The following are some of the 2,582 reductions effected in our overhead 


for training: 
(1) Ground 


LFTULant (reduction in Reserve training requirements) --__-----____- 1 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego (reorganization of recruit train- 
ing, some overhead for 7,500 recruit load as formerly used for 5,000 


UOT RO a, cs cee lactase nll aioe le aa a lee 5 
Naval Training Center, Bainbridge, Md. (instructor, Navy school) ------ 1 
Marine Corps schools, Quantico: 

Reorganization based on student 10AG. =). oo enc chee 163 
Overall reduction in Marine Corps WOOT... a pcieqepniecneenanews 241 


Marine Corps Recruit Depot, Parris Island: 
Reorganization of recruit training, same overhead for 7,500 recruit 


load as formerly used for 5,000 recruit load) .-..-_____-__--___-- 261 
BROCHICUMORD: SER ICN CRE, COIN ii cents sass eases sitar eoencdiavenciitenio medigap 117 
ReVIGW, Gr TOC OOt ha aot ka tena tes lecinnmen hae names 129 

Naval War College, Newport, R.I. (reduction of Reserve officer lecture 
DO PORU TE 9 ao ost cnas  peicch ese Re so Suse obo hee ene 1 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Pendleton, Calif. : 
Overall reduction in Marine Corps stre ugth ai es cee a 85 
REA BUA BAERS: occ gerne nace atenk biases sae aoc ia a bibiekai olla 150 
Reduction in schools and staging regiments__.__._._______________. 89 
Marine Corps Institute, Washington, D.C. (reduction in requirement for 
preparation of material for correspondence courses) ~_--__-----------~- 3 


White Sands Proving Ground, Las Cruces, N. Mex. (reduction in HAWK 
ER UTIOBE” GV LI DAMN METUR oas cat ceenceteeaatietoser> a ptanend aerntteninmers hadnt 
Marine Corps Recruit Depot, San Diego, Calif. (reduction in recruit load 
and students at ¢ ‘ommuhications-E IGCEEORIC, BCROO).  ostcettirteeneauth 155 
Marine Corps Base, Camp Lejeune, N.C. : 
Reduction in overhead at engineer, supply, and field service schools 


GU CO PAR Gena BOene BON on ncaa cacndecusumna aakeeumem 92 
Reduction of instructor at field medical service school_______________ 1 
Reduction th ville: pame: DUNC ia oss icici citidiitermawwam 158 
Reduction of student load at supply, food services, MT, and engineer 

SChOOIS....« . .waseucencvdisaiis1l isi. suenenusnu deuce 5o 
Reduction tit T Miss26ié.~anssadl...sudassloldage. ata libAi.benamiia 5 

Marine Corps Cold Weather Training Center, Bridgeport, Calif. (reduced 
training fenction.,) > ~ sustains scene ceedduusencuuesiwienciblh bead 220 
LFTULant (DOD 12 percent reduction in staffs) _..__.._._.____--------.---- 3 
LFTUPae (DOD 12 percent reduction in staffs) ..--.--......----- 4 

Joint schools (reduction of instructors at Army, Navy, and Air Force 
joint schools) _____ a ae a ek el ee 6 
USAF Technician Se hool, Biloxi, Miss. (reduce tion in student input) —----_- 2 

Washington, D.C., area field service (reduction in training requirements 
for machine accounting personnel) _ Se ar ; Spaseniongaehe tee adcentns 1 
Total gage: ; — sa Nae 2, 325 


51112—60 pt. 3 
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Tas F—Continued 


(2) Aviation 





NATTU, Lakehurst, N.J. (survey of instructor requirements) —~-_.___-__-~ —§ 
Surf and Weather Section, Camp Pendleton, limited operation_________~_ —2 
MAD, Pensacola, Fla. (annual reorganization) _--..-._--.--__-_--.---- —5T7 
MAD, Corpus Christi (annual reorganization) ~.._..-._._--_--_------_-- —21 
Command and Staff College (billet estabilshed)—~__..___-_____--______ —1 
Naval Air Technical Training Command (reduced or placed on man- 
PN A fitter a Re, omnia nehene nme dk awaneamawraa wae —2: 
Sa ON ae a cscs Satie cae i piv an ecenga cata pl ae be erin —317 


(c) Some reductions were offset by certain billet increases in aviation training 
overhead. The actual reduction in this category during this period was 2,582, 
See tab H (training base). 


Tas G 
TRAINING WITH RESERVE FISCAL YEAR 1957 TO FISCAL YEAR 1960 


1. We have reduced a total of 903 marines in this function. This reduction 
was accomplished by deactivating inspector-instructor staffs, consolidating staffs, 
and reducing the number of personnel assigned to these staffs. We have also 
reduced the number of personnel assigned to the division of Reserve at Head- 
quarters, Marine Corps, and the Reserve staffs of our Reserve and recruitment 
district headquarters. 

2. Since June 30, 1957, the following are some of the reductions effected in 
this function: 

a. Ground 





Infantry company, USMC (O) (deactivation of I-I staff)_._._._._.________ z 
I-I staff (consolidation of I-I staff of automotive field maintenance com- 
I ORI RR RR dee tea a el apap ke cancion aie 8 
I-I staff (reduction of personnel assigned to I-I staffs and several organ- 
Ia NRE OO a sas cc cocig pecan cats nin pach pecans aurebe 22 
I-I staff (reduction of personnel assigned to I-I staff due to overall re- 
rt an eee hoor Grrnietn) ooo no ec ecccewon 125 
Infantry company, USMCR (O) (deactivation of I-I staff) _-....-________ 10 
Ie a Sg cd occ ha 5 
i. en see Comnany (aesetiveuon) 4 
I-I staff, rifle company (consolidation and reorganization) _..___.________ 7 
I-I staff, rifle company (deactivation of 3 staffs) _._--__-__--._-________ 33 
I-I staff communications company (deactivation of I-I staff)_.__________ 11 
MCRR district headquarters (due to overall reduction in Marine Corps 
I hai Ne ea ok cx on cms a mses ce einatinrin wens 24 
I-I staffs (due to overall reduction in Marine Corps strength) —--_______ 173 
Division of Reserve HQMC (DOD 12-percent reduction) ..___--_________ 7 
Per ees Cece fer wenn) eee 101 
a ee ee a co oe sia whoa tice 582 
b. Aviation 
Forced reductions in MARTCOM Headquarters__.._._-._______________ —t 
Survey-of personnel requirements MARTD, Olathe____-_..__-_________ —1 
Inactivation of MARTD’s at Columbus, Denver, Miami, and Niagara 
Pails.oo.. least rate ae eae ie Scie als Lisi aren acaliatea eal cies —227 
Determined that electronics stockman is not required for MARTD, 
SFI ie EEO ht ecb rian Dot Le ie ee ier eS Ok 8 —1 
Personnel requirements survey of MARTCOM-____-_-_---______________ —9 
a a a a laa ae i ee 8 —362 


3. Required increases have held the savings in this category to 903 for this 
period. See tab H (training base). 
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Tas H 


Personnel allocation of U.S, Marine Corps 























Actual, Plan 60-A, Difference 
June 30, 1957 | June 30, 1960 
= + ae 
DeOUNE TONUON Ss «cose costs iensennnee 50 see keeqen=senewsien 115, 479 106, 371 —9, 108 
ase Dees WAS. 205 coi hon bond aedawconska seu 99, 119 90, 341 —8, 778 
Security Forces. ....4.25--)........ a ardly Sze uniaaiel li 13, 414 | 13, 065 —349 
is niin ns ccdeeahipta oan tcpipbasineielinniddiie ‘ (12, 451) (11, 039) (—1, 412) 
State Departwient. ....... 26. 6.558. : ae : (803) (748) (—55) 
National Security Agency .........-.....--...--- (160) (258) (+98 
PINE SUNIWEIIEE ion dbo ccndnaananuad soak ogmisinassal Pancdalines (1, 020) (+1, 020 
EE SIG Sth co ccnbnebadcnudsoncdschauaretsanbaateen 2, 946 2, 965 +19 
Training base......-.--.-- Sgiahocaemnieasdeee tense 47, 268 36,498 |  —10,770 
WOMMING Sb rere = oui esa Bees one ae dpewen Sena akon 12, 171 10, 038 —2, 133 
DR octcalnn nad ded eebe +c pickad os lane Meeelien aiaew 13, 328 | 8, 176 —5, 152 
IN, Sa bncwahudtsidwends<ctssegtedaacudpes atnarene eel 16,799 | 14, 217 —2, 582 
SE I hn ackiebictcadeudcntdunnacheenee ihindeiéitidiaicabioaie 4, 970 4, 067 | — 903 
AE PANN oh owas se ecccssaeeapechoawstaxbaeaiaian 21, 742 | 18, 940 —2, 802 
Pe ID. in ecncchwkditinndinndacducenmeeusen™ 4, 290 3, 816 —474 
Base service and administration. -~....................-..- 16, 298 14, 150 —2, 148 
Joint and liaison with other services. .......-...-..---.--- 1, 154 974 —180 
Transients, patients, and prisoners..............-...------...- 16, 372 13, 191 —3, 181 
pi Me ee Ee a ar 200, 861 175, 000 — 25, 861 
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Mr. Srxes. May I say to the committee that I have had an op- 
portunity to examine this report. It is very well done and I am sure 
that it will be helpful to the committee. 


Mopern Docrrine or Ampripious ASSAULT 


I understand also that General Hudson is here to explain the mod- 
ern doctrine of amphibious assault or vertical envelopment; is that 
right ? 

General Hupson. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


GENERAL STATEMENT 


Mr. Srxes. General, you have rather a lengthy statement and I 
think it will be adequate for our purposes if we place your statement 
in the record. You can summarize for us just what is meant by am- 
phibious assault or vertical envelopment. 

You will need to go into some detail to make this clear. 


PRESENTATION BY Bric. GEN. L. C. HupSoNn 


PART I: INTRODUCTION 


Gentlemen, permit me to express my appreciation for the time and opportunity 
being afforded to the Marine Corps to make this presentation. 


PURPOSE 


My purpose here today is primarily to explain the modern doctrine of amphib- 
ious assault, commonly referred to as the vertical or helicopter assault doc- 
trine; and to give you an indication of the present-day capabilities of Marine 
combat elements for conducting modern amphibious operations. 

I propose to approach this subject in the “who” aspect and then lead on to 
the “what,” “when,” “where,” and “how” parts. 

The Marines that take part in the vertical assault exercises or operations 
are all in our Fleet Marine Forces. These forces are basically amphibious 
forces and work as part of a Navy/Marine Corps team. 

This chart indicates where Marine forces are currently employed. You can 
observe they are not far from prospective trouble areas. 

Western Pacific Fleet Marine Forces are integrated into the 7th Fleet and 
operate as Task Force 79 under the commander of the 7th Fleet. On the U.S. 
west coast, Marine units habitually operate with the Navy’s Ist Fleet, while 
on the east coast in the 2d Fleet. The battalion landing team continuously on 
station in the Mediterranean operates under the command of the commander, 
6th Fleet. 

These Navy/Marine Corps forces work closely together in amphibious train- 
ing—and of most importance, their commanders and staffs plan together on a 
continuing basis, to the end that these forces are always ready and prepared 
to fight as a te: a team whose members are no strangers to each other, 
who have planned and practiced their offense together and who know what to do 
when their signal is called. 





PART II: MODERN DOCTRINE 
Now to turn to the modern doctrine— 


Background considerations 

With the advent of atomic weapons in 1945, it became evident that combat 
principles and amphibious techniques as we then knew them required a com 
plete reexamination. 

For example, consideration was given to concentration of superior forces at 
critical points to gain a decision. This continued as a sound, proven principle 
of war—the principle of mass. But now the tactician was confronted with 4 
dilemma. If he massed his forces at a critical location, he ran the risk of 
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mass destruction before he could ever get off a shot. If he dispersed the con- 
centration out over a broad, safe distance he well might be defeated in detail— 
because at no point would he be strong enough to force a decision. 

This problem pertained in amphibious warfare as well as land combat. 

So in the years following World War II, a series of tests and studies were 
undertaken to find an answer to this problem. From these early beginnings has 
evolved the modern doctrine of amphibious assault. 

Let us first visualize an application of the doctrine to a theoretical operation. 
This operation may or may not involve nuclear weapons. We shall consider 
both possibilities as we go along. 

Theoretical operation 

Consider a task grouping of carrier strike forces, antisubmarine forces, gun- 
fire and missile support forces and a landing force of Marines embarked on 
amphibious shipping steaming toward an objective. 

The operation will commence by the delivering of preparatory attacks during 
the approach of the task force. The first strikes begin when the force is still 
some 1,000—-1,200 miles—about 50 hours steaming time—from the objective. 
Heavy attack planes of the task force, in coordination with theater and stra- 
tegic air forces, if needed, plus missiles from submarines will destroy or neu- 
tralize hostile air and missile installations in an area extending out from the 
objective to the maximum range of enemy high performance tactical aircraft. 
In a nuclear situation complete destruction of enemy air installations will be 
achieved by nuclear attack. If a nonnuclear situation is envisaged, conven 
tional weapons will be used to destroy enemy aircraft on the ground, and the 
facilities required for their immediate support. 

While the task force, in a dispersed formation, is still approaching at high 
speed and continuing its strikes to the maximum range of its heavy attack 
aircraft, the light attack aircraft, ranging 500 miles from the carriers, will begin 
neutralization attacks in the objective area. These attacks will oblige the 
enemy to reorient his air effort and base it beyond its most effective range, or 
risk piecemeal destruction of air reinforcements. 

The sudden creation of an operating area effectively purged of enemy air 
units is extremely important in the scheme of air defense. In a nuclear situa- 
tion, the area will have to be as large as possible—to the maximum range of 
our heavy attack aircraft—and the purging, with nuclear weapons, must be of a 
very high order. In a nonnuclear situation, the area requirements are much 
less stringent, and in keeping with our conventional weapons capabilities. In 
either case, the aim is to eliminate the enemy short-range high-performance air- 
craft as an effective threat. This leaves the long-range aircraft, operating from 
bases beyond the swept area, as the principal threat to be met by interceptors 
and guided missiles. 

To achieve maximum surprise and shock, the initial grasp of local air suprem- 
acy and the delivery of conventional or nuclear preparatory fires in the objec- 
tive area must be concentrated in the shortest possible period of time. 

Exploiting these effects, the helicopter assault forces will attack from trans- 
ports steaming at high speed in dispersed formations many miles offshore. 
Avoiding coastal obstacles and defenses, these assault forces will seize inland 
objectives. Heavily defended areas and routes will be bypassed or neutralized 
by preparatory and supporting fires. 

It may simplify our description to use land warfare terms. Here we are 
Seeking flanking, or turning tactics rather than a penetration of an enemy de- 
fense. As I am sure all you gentlemen are aware it is the charging frontally, 
against enemy defenses that has been proven most costly from a_ historical 
viewpoint. In our flanking or turning tactics we aim to hit a defense from the 
rear or side from which least expected and thus thrust against the weakest 
defense. The advantages of this extensive area threat over the old linear attack 
from the water’s edge are easily apparent. 

As the landing force continues its aerial movement ashore, the troops will 
move out from their landing zones and extend their control to the entire beach- 
head area. The speed and flexibility of the helicopter will be used repeatedly 
In Outmaneuvering the defender and subjecting him to destruction by conven- 
tional or nuclear naval, ground, and air weapons. 

At the same time, radars, ground observers, and patrol bases will be pushed 
out to give warning of the presence or approach of enemy air and ground in- 
truders, and to aid in their destruction or repulse. Helicopters will be used 
extensively in establishing and supporting these installations, and to supple- 
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ment their range and coverage by vigorous patrolling. Beyond the patrolled 
zone, intensive air reconnaissance will warn of the presence or approach of 
large enemy formations and will aid bringing them under conventional or nu- 
clear attack by aircraft or guided missiles. 

Should the enemy ground forces succeed in penetrating the patrolled zone 
in force, we shall rob his attack of depth by striking his rear elements with 
nuclear weapons—or with long-range conventional fires. We shall use short- 
range conventional fires and the high maneuverability of the heilcopter to en- 
gage and destroy the remaining forward elements. Our organic air component 
will meet and defeat enemy airborne or helicopterborne counterattacks. 

As you have seen, the objective area in an operations of this kind will be very 
large. Ina situation where the use of nuclear weapons makes great dispersion 
necessary and possibly, divisions may extend over distances as great as 50 
miles. In a nonnuclear situation, there will be less dispersion, in keeping with 
the modest dimensions of conventional firepower. But even here, the mobility 
and flexibility of the helicopter, coupled with the versatility and reliability of 
our air support, will enable us to control areas of unprecedented size. A new 
effectiveness results from our ability to maintain effective surveillance, to shift 
troops rapidly, to concentrate force when necessary, to attack from any di- 
rection, to apply firepower rapidly and with precision under all conditions of 
weather and visibility, and to furnish ample and timely logistical support. 
Central features 

Reduced to its basic essence, the doctrine has six central features: 

First, helicopter transportability of all assault elements of the landing force— 
basically the Marine infantry units. 

Second, embarkation of all assault elements in modern amphibious ships 
which are capable of supporting helicopter operations and which are also capable 
of increased speed. Such increased speed is required no only to reduce reaction 
time for the landing force embarked, but to assure that these ships are fast 
enough to keep station with the supporting carriers. Thus, they can share 
available support and air defense and through that means minimize escort re 
quirements. 

Third, isolation of the objective areas. This is nothing new. This job was a 
typical prelude to landing operations during World War II. By this we 
mean that enemy air installations and ground forces which are capable of op- 
posing the landing or reinforcing defenders in the objective area must be de- 
stroyed or neutralized. 

Fourth, the use of helicopter assault forces for the ship-to-shore movement— 
the landing phase of the operation—and for the seizure of key objectives in- 
land. Transports, well dispersed, will launch helicopter assault forces while 
still some distance at sea and while concealed beyond the horizon. The launch- 
ing ships may be as much as 50 miles or more distant from the selected land- 
ing zones. 

Fifth, the general use of helicopters in subsequent tactical and logistic op- 
erations ashore. 

In the conduct of operations after we get ashore we will continue to exploit 
the speed and flexibility which are inherent in the helicopter. 

The sixth feature of the doctrine is the increased reliance on all-weather air 
support for— 

(1) continued isolation of the objective area : 

(2) reconnaissance, area surveillance, and target acquisition ; 

(3) fire support and logistic support. 

Such support will be provided by both Marine and naval aireraft. In the 
early stages of the operation Marine aircraft will operate from carriers. How- 
ever, as early as possible, they will be phased ashore to operate from land bases 
within the objective area. Naval aircraft of the task force will provide sup 
port from their carriers throughout the operation. Thus, gentlemen, we con- 
elude our brief narration of the concept on a note similar to that of its com- 
mencements—Navy-Marine Corps teamwork. 

With these central features in mind, I would like to provide illustrations of 
two aspects of the doctrine—the attack which outflanks the defenders and the 
size of objective areas of the future. 


Historic eramples 


As an example of the effectiveness of an attack outflanking the defender, con- 
sider the amphibious operation at Tinian during World War IT. Here, while 
the enemy sat ready and well entrenched in his strongly organized defenses 
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overlooking the broad beaches adjacent to Tinian Town, the 5th Amphibious 
Corps landed two divisions of Marines at the other end of the island over 
two beaches scarcely a hundred yards wide. 

In this unlikely landing area, the assault was opposed by only the lightest of 
opposition. The main enemy defenses had been flanked; his organized beach 
defense useless. Surprised as they were, the enemy Japanese had to resort to 
defending from hastily prepared positions. They were quickly and decisively 
defeated, with American casualties but a small fraction of those suffered in 
other landings which had to be made in the face of heavy and well-organized 
beach defenses. True, this occurred before helicopters became available but this 
illustrates the tactic we seek. 

A more recent example of an outflanking movement is that of the Inchon 
landing of Korea. This landing, over 100 miles behind the pocket around 
Pusan, threatened to sever North Korean communications, forced the North 
Korean withdrawal, relieved the pressure on Seoul, and was the key to the 
United Nations regaining the initiative and driving the Communist forces from 
South Korea. 

Evercise experience 

In order to illustrate the increased size of objective areas now being seized 
in exercises with helicopter assistance, we may note distances covered in an 
actual exercise in 1958. This exercise featured helicopter landing forces 
operating from fleet carriers—the Forrestal, Tarawa and Valley Forge. Initial 
helicopter landings were made at points on the North Carolina coast with 40 
miles separating the flanks. In subsequent operations ashore, reconnaissance 
teams, some quite substantial in size, were lifted by helicopter to the more 
distant areas indicated, some of which were as much as 90 miles from initial 
landing zones. 

Even more recently, this past April in Korea, the United States and ROK 
Marines with two regiments landed forces with flanks separated by 27 miles 
and inland to depths of 8 miles. Then, each day the BLT’s moved. In hilly 
country, with such separation there is just no one single point where an atomic 
burst is likely to get the majority of the force. 


PART III: CAPABILITIES TODAY 
Now let’s take a look at Marine Corps capabilities today. 


Modern amphibious ships 


Today, two CVS serve the amphibious fleets as helicopter assault transports— 
LPH. 

These are the Bower, which you see here with her Marine helicopters embarked 
and which is assigned to the Atlantic Fleet, and a similar CVS, the Princeton, 
which serves as an LPH in the Pacific Fleet. These modern carriers are sup- 
plemented by a third smaller carrier, the Thetis Bay. This completes our 
inventory. 


Vertical assault vehicles 

Today’s lift vehicles are the HUS, a light helicopter, capable of lifting under 
ideal conditions 14 troops of about 3,500 peunds over a radius of 50 miles at a 
speed of 90 knots, and the HR2S, a medium type, which we are utilizing bas- 
ically for cargo. It will lift, again under ideal conditions, about 5,800 pounds of 
cargo, or as a troop carrier, 24 troops over a 50 nautical mile radius, at about 
100 knots. 


Helicopter inventory 

In vertical lift vehicles—helicopters—we’re faring better than we are in the 
ship department. Our Fleet Marine Force inventory of helicopters today in- 
cludes over 200 transport types. This number of helicopters will provide a 
lift for sufficient troops to be embarked upon 7 to 8 LPH. Current 
Marine Corps programs contemplate improvements in the helicopter inventory 
to be accomplished in modest yearly increments. 


Future amphibious ships 
_ What does the future point toward? New type amphibious vessels are build- 
ing. These new ships are of two types: 

First, the LPH, which you see here. It’s an assault transport which will 
carry roughly 2,000 troops and 1,000 short tons of cargo. It will accommodate 
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about 30 helicopters. The first one of these will be the Iwo Jima now under 
construction at Bremerton, Wash. It should enter the fleet in early 1962.  An- 
other is about ready to start into construction at Philadelphia and a third was 
included in last year’s budget. There is none in this year’s. 

The other type is the LPD, depicted in this slide. It is a cargo ship primarily, 
A unique feature of this ship is its dual capability for offloading either by heli- 
copter or into landing craft which it carries in its well deck. This ship is 
designed to lift about 900 troops and 2,500 short tons of cargo. The first of the 
new LPD will enter the fleet in late 1961 or early 1962. 

Future helicopters 

And in helicopters, the followon to our present HUS is the HR3S. This isa 
twin turbine helicopter which will carry 22 troops over a 50-nautical-mile radius 
at a speed of 125 knots. 

Future requirements 

And, of course, there are other improvements desired in the future. 

As indicated on this slide, we need improved fire support capabilities—air and 
ground, better intelligence, more capable and faithful communications, improved 
methods and means of logistic support, and lighter individual equipments which 
will permit the front line infantry man to move less encumbered on the battle 


field and at the same time, better protect him against bullets, chemicals, bacteria, 
and other hazards present on the battlefield. 


Improved operation capabilities, Borer PHIBRON 


Although we admit to many shortcomings, of course we are not just sitting 
back and awaiting the day when we have all of the items required to put a truly 
modern force in action. Presently we have made significant improvements in 
our operational capabilities. 

Using the Bower as a nucleus, CINCLANTFLT in the Atlantic has organized a 
fast amphibious squadron which contains the Bower and several landing ships 
dock (LSD)—all capable of high convoy speeds. These fast ships will accommo 
date a Marine landing force which contains an infantry battalion reinforced with 
helicopters, artillery, antitank weapons, and other essential support. These 


elements are maintained in a high state of readiness and by reason of frequent 
training in mount-out procedures, can load and sail in a minimum amount of 
time. 

Of added significance they can get where they’re going in times we never could 
approach before. For example, a conventional amphibious squadron which is 
made up of World War II transport types was capable of convoy speeds of 11 to 
14knots. Weare not tied to such slow speeds presently. 


Mediterranean and Western Pacific capabilities 


As an example of improvization, LSD’s have been converted to provide a heli- 
copter support cpability. Today by utilizing an LSD on which to transport eight 
of the HUS type helicopters, our battalion landing team maintained afloat in the 
Mediterranean is provided a modest, but real, vertical assault capability. 

Incidentally, an LSD was a carrier for the helicopters recently positioned to 
provide transport for the President on his trip to local spots in India and other 
countries. 

A modern assault capability also exists in the Western Pacific—at least it does 
about two-thirds of the time. This is provided through deploying the Thetis Bay 
and Princeton to the Pacific in their rotational turn. There they support vertical 
assault training and provide the modern lift required to deploy modern landing 
forces in support of contingency plans for which 7th Fleet is responsible. 


PART IV. BUMMARY 


In summary, these points: 

Today, amphibious forces have been equipped with a new tactical doctrine— 
the modern doctrine of amphibious assault. It assures that they can continue 
to carry out assault missions even under the threat of nuclear attack. Impor- 
tantly, it assures that they will not be immobilized by the mere threat thereof. 
Through the higher order of mobility these forces now possess they are more 
flexible and versatile than ever before. 

In implementation of the doctrine the Marine Corps continues to pursue more 
extensive modernization. In so doing, progress toward this goal is planned ia 
orderly, evolutionary stages. 
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And last, we believe that the current positioning of our Marine forces, world- 
wide as you noted on the chart, provides a truly ready force. From their 
forward posture, they are responsive to changing world tensions. These forces— 
deployed as they are and balanced as they are with ground, air, and sea striking 
elements—provide our Nation with a respected capability to react promptly, 
reinforce national policy, and meet our commitments to the many free nations of 
the world. 

Gentlemen, you have received our doctrine. In case I have omitted saying so 
previously, the Marines are ready. 

General Hupson. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I will just delve 
into the heart of that which we have submitted for the record, but I 
would like briefly to have you visualize an operation as we see it in 
employing this vertical concept. 

First, the helicopters and troops as a part of this vertical concept 
will be part of a task grouping and this grouping will consist of Navy 
carrier forces. We will have gunfire and missile ships. There will 
be the landing force of marines to embark aboard an amphibious ship, 
and they will all be steaming toward an objective area at a high rate 
of speed. When this task force is some 1,000 miles from the objective 
area, it will launch heavy attack aircraft. When it is about 500 miles 
from the objective area, it will launch the light attack aircraft. This 
will be to purge the area of the enemy and missile defense. 

Following this purging, when the task force is still dispersed and, 
let us say, roughly 50 miles from the objective area, we will launch 
our helicopter assault forces. These forces will have the advantage 
of going in, as we hope, to an area practically denuded of air defense 
at that time. 

We will use our helicopters to land behind the prepared beach de- 
fenses and the major terrain obstacles, 

I think perhaps briefly we could consider this in land warfare terms. 
What we are seeking here is a turning or enveloping movement. We 
will avoid, as you gentlemen all know, the very costly attack of a 
head-on attack against opposition and instead we will hit it from the 
rear or from the side that is least defended. After we get our forces 
ashore into this objective area, we will spread out. We will endeavor 
to form, not only a concentrated held area, but an area of reconnais- 
sance. We will use helicopters here to position radars, ground ob- 
server personnel, and to assist in moving about our controls. 

Thus, if the enemy does attempt to penetrate, we will get warning. 
If he tries to attack in force, we will break up his attack in force by 
the use of our long-range conventional or nuclear weapons and then 
we will seek to destroy his penetrating elements by use of our shorter 
range conventional weapons and helicopter-borne troops. 

We will hit him from the side and from the rear. 

Gentlemen, this is brief, I know, but I would like to sum up the 
six steps that we use to try to do this helicopter vertical envelopment 
action. 

First, our troops must. be fitted for helicopter envelopment. In 
other words, the assault troops of the Marines are so equipped, and 
they themselves are so armed that they are capable of going in on 
the helicopters from ships. 

Secondly, the ships themselves that carry these helicopters must be 
fast ships. We say that they should be fast not only to keep up and 
get our troops there in a hurry, but also so that they can keep up with 
the carrier task force and share in its defense. 
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We say that we need an isolation of the objective area, just as we 
had in World War II. This is nothing new. We will have to isolate 
the objective area so the enemy cannot pour in reinforcements as we 
are attacking him. 

We will do our landing actually by helicopters and it will be from 
dispersed positions. We will do this well off the enemy shore and 
as much as 50 miles offshore. Once ashore, we will use helicopters 
to position our troops and observers wherever they can be positioned 
to be most effective. 

Finally, we will use our air support to a greater extent than we have 
before. We will use them in keeping the area isolated. We will use 
them in helping us in our reconnaissance, our air surveillance, search 
for targets and, if necessary, for logistics. 

Gentlemen, that, in a very brief nutshell, is the essence of our heli- 
copter vertical envelopment. 

I might give you two examples of what I mean by this enveloping 
or end-run action. 

For instance, you may consider our operation at Tinian in World 
War Il. Here the Japs had defended the only broad beach on the 
island which was up on the north end. The Fifth Amphibious Corps 
of Marines landed over at two beaches hardly 100 yards wide. The 
Japanese were completely surprised and our casualties were much 
less than in any operation in the Pacific. 

To give you a more recent example, in Inchon, Korea, there we 
landed at over 100 miles behind the pocket at Pusan. Immediately 
the Communists were disrupted and the United Nations secured 
control of Korea 

When I am speaking of the larger areas we are employing now, 
in 1958 we took part in an operation down here off North Carolina 
where we landed with flanks 40 miles out. We had reconnaissance 
units 90 miles inland, and last. April, in Korea, we landed one regi- 
mental landing team of Marines and they were separated by 27 
miles on their flanks and 8 miles inland. Not only that, but each 
day we repositioned these battalion landing teams. 

If you,see terrain like that you will realize that there was no one 
spot an atomic weapon can hit and knock out the majority of your 
force. 

This, gentlemen, very briefly is our vertical envelopment concept. 


SUPPORT OF AMPHIBIOUS ASSAULT 


Mr. Srxes. That is very interesting indeed. How will you pro- 
vide support to give the operation staying power ? 

General Hupson. As we say, we are part of a Navy task force and 
they expect to have the carrier task force there. If necessary, we 
can call on the Air Force and if necessary even the Strategic Air 
Command could help us in the theater. We may have missiles for 
submarines, if that is necessary. 

This will be part of the theater’s overall command. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you propose to give it support through conventional 
means ? 

General Hupson. Conventional or nuclear, as the signals are called 
at that time. We are prepared for either. 
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It is the nuclear thing in the past that forced us to go into this 
widest separation of elentents now, much wider than we ever en- 
visaged in the past. 

Mr. Srxes. How are you going to give support to an operation 50 
miles behind an enemy’s forces without, i in the course of providing 
that oe se offering him the concentration he wants for nucleai 
targets ¢ 

General Hupson. Sir, I am not sure I understand your question. 

How are we going to be 50 miles behind the enemy ? 

Mr. Srxes. I use that as an illustration. If you are making an 
assault behind an enemy position, you must provide support for the 
assault team or it will not have staying power. It can be eliminated. 

If you are going to provide support to enable your assault team 
to hold its position, how are you going to provide that support with- 
out offering a concentrated target to the enemy which would be an 
invitation to a nuclear counterattack which could wipe out your sup- 
porting elements ? 

General Hupson. I understand. 

We have provided this support in our present operations. We do 
it by the same way we get the troops there. Last year in Korea we 
supplied these Korean troops and our own troops with helicopters. 
The supplies were kept dispersed in several ships over the horizon. 

We built up very little, or practically no supplies, ashore. We kept 
dispersed all the way through. We never got down to less than two 
dumps. In other words, if one source of supply i is destroyed, we w?!! 
have another one. 

Mr. Srxes. This is very interesting and I wish the committee had 
considerably longer time to talk with you about it. 


This is a direction we must take. "There is no question about that. 
There will be no massive assaults over beaches as we have had in 
prev ious wars. 

Thank you very much, General. 

General Hupsox. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and members. 


ReseRVE PERSONNEL, MARINE Corps 


Mr. Stxes. I believe that General Fairbourn has a statement on 
Marine Corps Reserve personnel. 


STATEMENT OF Director oF MARINE Corrs RESERVE 


Would you like to give that now, General Fairbourn ? 
General Farrnourn. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 


BIoGRAPHY OF Bria. GEN. WILLIAM T. FAIRBOURN, Director, MARINE Corps 
RESERVE 


Born in Sandy, Utah, June 28, 1914, Brigadier General Fairbourn graduated 
from the University of Utah with a bachelor of arts degree in accounting in 
1935. He was commissioned a second lieutenant in the Marine Corps on July 10, 
1985. During World War II, he was awarded two Bronze Star Medals for action 
on Bougainville and Guam as the operations oflicer of the 12th Marines, an artil- 
lery regiment. He later commanded the second battalion of this regiment during 
combat on Iwo Jima where he earned the Legion of Merit with a combat “V.” 
Among his assignments after World War II was a 3-year tour of duty in the 
Office of the Chief of Naval Operations. He has graduated from both the Naval 
War College at Newport, R.I., and the Command and General Staff College, Fort 
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Leavenworth, Kans. In 1955, he took command of the 11th Marines, the artillery 
regiment of the Ist Marine Division, and the following year he was transferred 
to the 3d Marine Division on Okinawa where he served as Chief of Staff. Be- 
fore his appointment to brigadier rank on November 1, 1959, he was Director of 
Ist Marine Corps Reserve and Recruitment District. He served as Deputy 
Director of the Marine Corps Reserve from November 1, 1959, to January 1, 
1960, when he became the Director of the Marine Corps Reserve. 

General Farrvourn. The appropriation “Reserve personnel, Marine 
Corps” covers the pay, allowances, clothing, subsistence, travel, and 
related expenses for Marine Corps reservists per forming active duty 
for training and attending scheduled drills, and for Reserve officer can- 
didates undergoing summer training. 

By the end ‘of fiscal year 1959, the drill- -pay Marine Corps Reserve 
had reached a strength of 42,356. Over 64 percent of the enlisted drill- 
pay reservists were subject to the provisions of the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955, and were required to maintain satisfactory attendance. About 
64 percent were personnel who had completed training under the 
6-month training program or who had the equivalent of such tr aining. 

The 6-month ‘training program has materially raised the level of 
training of the Reserve by providing a type of enlisted man who has 
been adequately prepared for advanced unit training. This program, 
together with the mandatory participation provisions, has resulted ina 
drill- -pay Marine Corps Reserve that is better trained and more truly 
“ready” than ever before. 

During fiscal year 1960, to take advantage of the increased ability of 
the Reserve to perform advanced unit training, the 2-hour evening 
drill was abandoned and replaced by 4-hour dr ills performed in mul- 
tiples of two or more on weekends. The percentage of time devoted 
to training has more than doubled, since less time is spent on adminis- 
trative details. Units regularly conduct weekend field problems, 
which are a further advancement in the level of training conducted. 
In addition, the ground Reserve was reorganized to make it meet the 
revised Fleet Marine Force requirements “insofar as possible. Thus, 
reservists are training in the skills currently required upon mobiliza- 
tion. During fiscal year 1960 the Reserve program is being continued 
essentially lev el with fiseal year 1959. 

The $25 million requested in this budget for fiscal year 1961 will 
support a drill-pay end strength of 41,784 ‘officers and men exclusive of 
6-month trainees on active duty, and will permit 2,661 Reserve officer 

candidates to enter training. The Reserve program, although es- 
sal uly level with the 1960 plan, provides for an increase in the 
number of nondrill pay officer annual training billets but a decrease 
in the 6-month training program, as well as full funding for 48 paid 
drills. By the end of fiscal year 1961, about 86 percent of the enlisted 
drill-pay reservists will be ‘personnel who have completed initial 6- 
month training or who had the equivalent of such training and about 
85 percent will be subject to the attendance requirements of the Armed 
Forces Reserve Act. The reorganization of the ground Reserve will 
be completed during the year, “and its full effects will be felt since 
most units will be training in their new specialties at annual field 
training for the first time. These continued improvements in the 
quality “and training of the Reserve will result in an even higher con- 


dition of readiness ‘for mobilization insofar as the organized Reserve 
is concerned. 
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Mr. Chairman, we will be happy. to answer: questions on this 
appropriation. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you, General Fairbourn. Mr. Ford? 

Mr. Forp. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Secretary, Admiral Smith, General Weller, and other witnesses, 
in my opinion, this has been one of the best and certainly one of the 
most helpful personnel presentations that I have heard in the period 
of time I have served on this committee. In reality, it leaves very 
little in the way of interrogation because I think the material is very 
well laid out and is well done. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you, sir. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Forp. One thing that struck me in your statement, Mr. Secre- 
tary, and which has been amplified by General Fairbourn, was the 
comment concerning the number set ‘forth of 22,000 who have re- 
ceived 6 months’ training in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. Jackson. I think that is a cumulative figure since 1955. 

Mr. Forp. Are we going to reach a point soon ‘where out of 40-some- 
thousand we are actu: ally going to have almost a hundred percent of 
§-month trainees in the ‘Marine Corps Reserve? 

Mr. Jackson. That would be problematical in view of the people 
going out at the end of the obligated service, the 8-year period. I 
think perhaps the Reserve planner could give you a nuts-and-bolts 
idea on that. 

General Farrnourn. No, sir, Mr. Ford, we will not reach the point 
where we will have essentially a hundred percent 6-month trainees. 
That will be deliberate. We will always want to have in our drill-pay 
Reserve, particularly in our higher staff noncommissioned officer 
grades, those who have come from the Regular Establishment. As 
an estimate, we would not have over 85 percent of 6-month trainees. 

Mr. Forp. The difference between 85 percent and 100 percent is 
made up, however, of people who have had prior service? 

General Farrsourn. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Forp. Admiral, on page 12 of your statement you discussed 
the proposed program of the Navy to utilize the 6-month training 
program. What prompted the Navy to initiate this? 

Admiral Smiru. This was made necessary because of the closures 
of a significant number of Naval Air Reserve stations and the con- 
solidation of the aircraft squadrons trained at those fields to be moved 
to some other Naval air training stations. Since these reservists with 
their civilian occupations do not move, we have not been able to re- 
cruit up to the required numbers necessary to fill out the squadrons. 
This is a program which we feel will bring in the 1,500 men as a pilot 
peer am. It does not meet the shortfall of our Reserve requirements, 
but we are going to give thisatry. 

Mr. Jackson. I might amplify that a little. Our deficiency lies 
chiefly in the mechanics level and it was felt that while we need very 
much the 2-year program to make a surface sailor, we feel it at least 
is worth a try to see whether we can make a good. aviation mechanic 
at least basically tr ained in aviation mechanics to beef up our mechan- 
ical side of the aviation picture. 
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Mr. Forp. This will start July 1, 1960? 
Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 


MISCELLANEOUS PERSONNEL TABLE 


Mr. Forp. May I ask that all of the various charts I have had put 
in the record in the past be extended in the hearings for this year. 

Mr. Jackson. We will do that. 

(The material to be supplied follows :) 


CURRENT SITUATION AS REGARDS REENLISTMENTS 


Reenlistment rates, as used herein, refer to the percentage of eligible Regular 
Navy enlisted personnel who reenlist within 8 months after discharge. Eli- 
gibility for reenlistment depends on past performance. 

First-term reenlistments are those reenlistments after discharge from a first 
enlistment in the Regular Navy. 

Career reenlistments are those reenlistments after discharge from a second 
or subsequent enlistment in the Regular Navy. 

The following table indicates the number of reenlistments and rates for the 
last few years: 





Ist term Career 
Fiscal year pe 


Number Percent Number Percent 








olan 
2 oe eet Ae ee ; i ae ee 14,278 | 9.0 10, 238 73.2 
1956__._. maeeae ala ati ce a 15, 452 | 11.5 | 42, 982 04.3 
1957 se i setae aes 10, 042 | 15.6 |} 39, 823 85.8 
1958__- ; vt seebbieinwamenis ‘ 13, 957 | 22. 6 25, 493 89.0 
1959 s aac ek ie a as 18, 149 23. 4 13, 596 90.1 
Se IN Se ee aks cepaeitein bars ibe! | 9, 381 | 118.8 | 8, 032 89.4 


1 The low cumulative lst term rate is due to the commencement of the early release program in Septem- 
ber which increased the eligibles by moving October eligibles (personnel who did not intend to reenlist) 
into September. The planned rate for fiscal year 1960 is 23.7 percent. 


The assignment stability and experience level of personnel on active duty 
increases in direct proportion to the number of reenlistments. 

The number of Regular Navy enlisted personnel with 4 or more years of active 
service and the percentage of total active duty enlisted personnel in this category, 
on dates indicated, were as follows (excluding unknowns) : 





Number Percent 
ealiadiecatietie NREL tC A 
i al i ace oi og penn suaipien eel 190, 026 32.8 
ee tn Re a a SEES lat NS ISNA Sige San oe ae 194, 535 32.9 
II G0 ee 2 218 Ee oe OS hk ob babicendinbebtensammacdlblonaad 195, 925 = 
Ta ed 203, 928 36. 
DENN SOD Sitter eas pam cadusaebocmbbiemme aun 225, 688 44.9 
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History of mortgage-insurance program 











Cumulative 
Number of | Number of number Cost of 
Fiscal year new accounts accounts of active the program 
received terminated accounts during the 
during the during the at the end fiscal year 
fiscal year fiscal year of the 
fiscal year 
1955 actual. .....-.. siaping Ganhsnie wie pede eemedinas nei 668 0 668 $12, 562 
BIEL, vc wcicrecanencdskcunkacdsecdsaustacee 3, 103 142 3, 629 238, 800 
IE oi cn cco vepeees mee cote mars 3, 763 837 6, 555 475, 184 
UO RIND ooo coc odseuaswnodssnstbaawew dhe 3, 721 1, 763 8, 513 446, 742 
1959 actual _ - Sen tee 5, 002 2, 240 11, 275 535, 346 
eS ona ounwannane™ (2, 870) (1, 804) (12, 341) (405, 826) 
CR i cnaidnavadnkecavcqunawuserte ast « | 5, 800 4, 000 13, 075 740, 739 
NINO So var cenccca gape bilbbic | 5, 800 4, 000 14, 875 858, 934 
RR a a or pre es ea 27, 857 | 12, 982 14,875 | 3, 308, 307 











NUMBER OF MoRTGAGE INSURANCE ACCOUNTS DEFAULTED 


There have been only 11 defaulted accounts since the inception of this program. 


Errect OF MorTGAGE INSURANCE PROGRAM ON Navy Hovustnac REQUIREMENTS 


This program operates to reduce the requirement for Government-owned Navy 
housing in the following manner : 

All naval installations are required to develop and report family housing re- 
quirements. Part of the process of developing this requirement is a determina- 
tion of existing housing assets in the area. These assets include the units of 
adequate private housing which are occupied by families of the military per- 
sonnel. Since all housing supported under the mortgage insurance premium 
program is considered to be adequate, any units of this type in the area would 
be reported as an asset and would serve to reduce the net deficit, if any, 
of adequate Navy housing units. 


Navy ENLISTED SCIENTIFIC EDUCATION, PROGRAM 


The authority for this program is contained generally in title 10, United States 
Code, section 5012(a), and in the language of the 1957 Appropriation Act, 
“Naval personnel general expenses.” Bureau of Naval Personnel Instruction 
1510.69, which describes the program in detail was submitted to the subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations during additional hearings (amend- 
ments to the budget for 1957, p. 143, Department of Defense appropriations for 
1957). The program was started as a pilot program in fiscal year 1957. The 
first input was 54 carefully selected enlisted men who were enrolled in the 
engineering schools of Purdue University in September 1956. A second group 
was entered in Purdue and a third group was enrolled in the University of 
Washington in the fall of 1957. 

The Navy enlisted advanced school program was designed to meet a recognized 
need for technically qualified engineers trained to maintain the complex systems 
of technical equipment now under development by the Navy in such areas as 
inertial navigation, guided missiles, communications, and tactical data processing 
systems. Selectees are carefully selected from highly motivated, intelligent 
enlisted personnel who have completed recruit training or its equivalent at the 
time of application. 

This program was conceived and activated prior to the advent of the current 
national emphasis on scientific education. In 1958, the Navy initiated an ex- 
tension to the above program called the Navy enlisted scientific education pro- 
fram. In this program carefully selected enlisted personnel are sent to 1 of 
about 20 colleges or universities where they are enrolled in engineering and 
Scientific courses, 

In 1959, both programs were consolidated and designated the Navy enlisted 
Scientific education program. This consolidation provides for an uninterrupted 
fyear college education program, including summer sessions. Previously, the 
original program required that students spend 2 years in operational billets 
afloat or ashore between their second and third years of college. Candidates 
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are enrolled in a program leading to a baccalaureate degree. At the termina- 
tion of their college education they are ordered to Officer Candidate School and 
upon completion thereof are, if otherwise qualified, commissioned in a category 
commensurate with their education and special qualifications and the needs of 
the service. Candidates in this program must agree to remain on active duty 
1 year for each year of education provided. It is planned to enroll between 
200 and 300 additional students annually. 

The tabulation of Navy students under instruction in fiseal years and the costs 
of tuition, books, and other expenses incidental to their instruction follow: 


Navy enlisted scientific education program 


Number in schools: | Tuition costs: 
263 1959 
1960 
1961 
The average cost per student, including tuition, pay, and allowances, is 
$4,632. 
POSTGRADUATE PROGRAM 


Specialized curriculums at the Navy’s postgraduate school are: 


Aeronautical engineering Meteorology 
Communications engineering Nuclear engineering 
Electronics engineering Ordnance engineering 
Naval engineering Operations analysis 


The majority of the curriculums are 2 years in length; the highly specialized 
curriculums are 3 years in length. 


Students enrolled, Postgraduate Engineering School 


Fiscal year 1958 561 
Fiscal year 1959 622 
Fiscal year 1960 730 
Planned fiscal year 1961 805 


Students enrolled, Postgraduate Management School (5-month course, to become 
10-month course fiscal year 1961) 


Fiscal year 1960 
Fiscal year 1961 (planned) 


In addition to the foregoing graduate courses at the postgraduate school, there 
is conducted at the school a bachelor of science program for an annual onboard 
load of 200 students. 

In addition to the courses at the postgraduate school, the Navy also enrolls 
limited numbers of students in civilian institutions. Courses in civilian institu 
tions are tabled in detail in the insert on page 516, et seq. 

The costs for the instruction program at the Navy’s postgraduate school 
budgeted in this appropriation are as follows: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 


$1, 849, 388 $1, 951, 500 $1, 993, 10 
1, 503, 958 1 2, 137, 000 1, 615, 000 


Se ———— ————— 


3, 353, 346 4, 088, 500 3, 708, 100 


1 Includes $507,000 for procurement of furniture for Wherry housing. 
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In addition to any other obligations, officers assigned to postgraduate educa- 
tion are required to serve not less than 2 years on active duty after compietion 


of instruction for each year of education. 


OPERATION AND MAINTENANCE, NAVY 


Bupeer Activity 1, GENERAL EXPENSES, NAvy PERSONNEL BupGET PRoJEcT 
‘OFFICER TRAINING 


2210A Drrect TRAINING AND 


INSTRUCTION 


Naval postgraduate student officers at civilian institutions 


Advanced science. __- us len cists Ns ph ea hc eeiaie cee 
Aeronautical engineering (all courses) 
Business administration 
Civil engineering: 
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Hydrographic engineering---- 





Naval architecture (hydrodynamics) 
Naval construction and engineering 


Petroleum engineering 
Petroleum administration and management 
Personnel administration and training 
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Social science. 
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CrviniAN TURNOVER RatTE 


Statistical data 





| 
| Department of the Federal Manufacturing 
| Navy | industries ! 
Period set <n ee - 
| | | 
|Accession| Separa- |Accession| Separa- |Accession| Separa- 
| tion rate | tion rate tion rate 


| 


ineieeitiiiadalbisichnniemnines GateineA igasmnialt hee 


| on — 
Fiscal year 1959________- 4 | 16.7/ 20.5] 20. 
Monthly average cae 2 1.4 7 3 1. 
Calendar year 1959__...___- 3.7 | 17.6 220.8] 219: 
Monthly average -..- | f 1.5 21.9 | 21, 





1 Source: Civil Service Commission, Federal Employment Statistics Bulletin. 
2 Data covers 11 months only. 


Factors contributing to the Department of the Navy’s success in holding turn- 
over at a relatively low level: 

1. Good management-employee relationships including top management in- 
terest in the personnel program. 

2. Good progressive supervisory practices. These have been evidenced by the 
continued low absenteeism rate and in the administration of employee discipline. 

3. Increased attention to the application of organizational principles which has 
resulted in a better understanding of the needs and responsibilities of both man- 
agement and employees. 

4. Increased emphasis on proper utilization of personnel. 

5. Broader opportunities for civilian employees through provision for effective 
implementation and administration of civilian career planning in the Department 
of the Navy. 


Lump-sum leave payments 








1959 


eo $9, 858, 000 11, 745, 000 

Enlisted 28, 312, 000 31, 180, 000 

A ee eer ee ‘ pee a 22, 000 19, 000 
| 

38, 192, 000 42, 944, 000 








REGULATIONS COVERING LUMP-SUM READJUSTMENT BENEFITS 


A membér of a Reserve component who is involuntarily released from active 
duty having completed immediately prior to such release at least 5 years’ con- 
tinuous active duty, except for breaks in service of not more than 30 days, as 
either an officer, warrant officer, or enlisted person, is entitled to a lump-sum 
readjustment payment computed on the basis of one-half on 1 month’s basic pay 
in the grade in which he is serving at the time of release from active duty for 
each year of service ending at the close of the 18th year. 


Lump-sum readjustment payments 


Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 Fiscal year 1961 


Num-| Rate | Amount |Num- Amount |Num-} Rate | Amount 
ber 


Captain 2 | $6, 625 
Commander 4,175 
Lieutenant commander 7 3. 208 
Lieutenant 

Lieutenant (junior grade) --- 
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Severance pay on failure of promotion 
ee RN 
Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 Fiscal year 1961 



















Amount |Num- Amount 






Amount |Num- 
ber 







































ee ak bastion O17, 000) oe i he a ee 

Lieutenant commander. - - -- NOR OOD bo soko sla donne cdss abondsiialcd bens bedacadelanaelbaes 

Lieutenant Atbie eins a 3, 056, 000 148 |$12, 240 |$1,812,000 | 164 [$12, 240 

Lieutenant (junior grade) ...| 11,000} 13 | 4,560 59, 000 20 | 4,560 
Potebsccs kook 55-2084 12,008 8, 190, 000 | 161 | 11,620 |1, 871,000 | 184 | 11,405 | 2,099, 000 





NoTE.—Personnel are separated from the service during the month of June under this program; there- 
fore, no payments have been made in fiscal year 1960 to date. 








REENLISTMENT BONUS 







Title 37, United States Code, section 238, authorizes payments to enlisted 
members reenlisting in the Regular Navy on or after July 16, 1954, within 90 
days after date of last discharge or release from active duty. 

Payable in lump sum computed by multiplying number of years for which 
member reenlists by— 

1. Amount equal to 1 month’s basic pay to which entitled on date of last 
discharge or release from active duty for first reenlistment. 

2. Amount equal to two-thirds, one-third, or one-sixth of 1 month’s basic 
pay to which entitled on date of last discharge or release from active duty 
for second, third, or fourth and subsequent reenlistments, respectively. 

Cumulative amount which may be paid for first and subsequent reenlistments 
may not exceed $2,000. Bonus will not be paid for that portion of a reenlistment 
that will extend over a period of 20 years, active Federal service. 























Fiscal year Number Rate Amount 





34, 165 $910 $31, 085, 000 
37, 572 884 33, 376, 000 
42, 970 844 36, 277, 000 









TRAINING OF PERSONNEL IN AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 






Mr. Stxes. Mr. Secretary, I want to touch base with you on some- 
thing I have discussed with witnesses from each of the other services, 
and that is the matter of training of uniformed personnel in the 
knowledge of our country and what it stands for and through that 
training to achieve some degree of assurance that our military person- 
nel will be less subject to brainwashing techniques than they proved to 
be in the Korean war. 

What is done in the Navy to impress upon Navy personnel at all 
levels the significant and salient lessons of America and Americanism 
and of democracy ? 

Mr. Jackson. The Navy for some time, of course, has included in all 
of its recruit training and has supplemented that training in every 
year of the sailor’s active duty life the principles of the code of 
conduct and what the code of conduct means. But we are digging a 
little deeper than that now. 

Mr. Srxes. I would hope you are because I am afraid that is a rather 
sketchy and temporary thing; I do not think these are lessons that 
can be learned with a limited amount of training and teaching. 

Mr. Jackson. What we are doing is in the implementation of our 
leadership program expanding in all of our recruit training the leader- 
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ship idea, which is based upon, as its bedrock, the principles of the 
Constitution; and then as they have been further interpreted by the 
regulations, and so forth, history of the country, and the like. 

Weare going further than that in the creation of leadership schools 
which cover these basic principles of democracy and moral conduct 
not only the east coast but there is a very strong CPO Academy I 
visited in Pensacola under the leadership of Admiral Goldthwaite. 

Mr. Sixes. Everything should be centered in Pensacola. 

Mr. Jackson. Naturally. Having that as a lead and a guide, we 
are making more schools for petty officers to try to drive these points 
home. The program is gradually expanding throughout the Naval 
Establishment. Of necessity, it is not going to be done overnight, 
We cannot set up schools such as this CPO Academy immediately or 
completely. But there is now one in Norfolk, one at Great Lakes, and 
one at San Diego. As I say, we emphasize those aspects of American 
conduct in the recruit training to a good deal larger extent than has 
heretofore been the case. 

Mr. Srxrs. That is very encouraging. Will you submit for the 
record additional information on the training actually given and the 
amount of time given to it ? 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 
(The information to be supplied follows :) 


Vice Admiral SmirH. The three petty officer leadership schools, 4 weeks in 
length, under the cognizance of the Chief of Naval Personnel, and the Chief 
Petty Officer Leadership School, 5 weeks in length, under the Chief of Naval 
Air Training at Pensacola, have graduated approximately 3,500 senior petty 
officers to date. In addition, each of our 22 senior petty officer advanced tech- 
nical schools (class B schools) has had a 1-week curriculum in leadership 
training incorporated. There have been 1,780 graduates who have received 
this training since September 1958. 

A Navy-wide leadership training program, applicable to all ships and stations, 
was inaugurated in May 1958. Basically, this instruction consists of on-the-job 
discussions by officers and senior petty officers with their men and is designed 
to reemphasize all facets of good leadership including the personal, the moral 
and the development of sound administrative practices. Topics covered include 
items such as “The Constitution and the Navy,” “The United States in World 
Affairs,” “Traditional Concepts and Importance of Sea Power,” “The Challenge 
of Communism,” “The Code of Conduct,” and others pertaining more specifically 
to the individual, i.e., conduct, discipline, and the mission of the ship or station. 

Instruction, both formal and informal, is gaining wide acceptance, is being 
closely directed and has resulted in an increased sense of motivation and better 
morale in our officers and men. Its effectiveness is indicated in a steady de 
crease in disciplinary problems and an improvement in the overall quality of 
our personnel. 

General WELLER. The Marine Corps considers that indoctrination in the prin- 
ciples of democracy, Americanism, and the ability to withstand the actions of 
those who would brainwash us of these ideals, cannot be accomplished by any 
one or two courses of instruction. For example, the Marine recruit receives 
14 hours of instruction in history, patriotism, loyalty, honor, and the code of 
conduct. But this is not the only training he gets in such matters. The newly 
commissioned Marine officer is trained to lead his men in citizenship, and 24 
hours of instruction are devoted solely to the subject of leadership. But neither 
of these figures can measure such training in the Marine Corps. Indoctrination 
in these matters cannot be measured in hours of instruction, or analyzed by the 
subjects taught. On the contrary, such items must be, and are, a part of all 
Marine Corps training and the Marine Corps way of life. From the time he 
enters the Marine Corps, until he is released, discharged, or retired, the individ- 
ual marine, regardless of rank or duty assignment, is taught love of corps and 
country and the principles embodied in the code of conduct. This training is 
not separate and distinct but an integrated, practiced part of all training. It 
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has been for over 184 years, The Marine Corps believes that it greatest con- 
tribution to Americanism and the principles of democracy is to train and develop 
a hard- fighting, combat-ready Marine Corps in which every officer and noncom- 
missioned officer is a real leader, and in which every marine is completely 
devoted to his corps and to his country. 

This is accomplished through rigorous training which instills confidence 
loyalty, discipline, respect for authority, aggressiveness, and esprit de corps. 
The history of the Marine Corps is a history of the defense of democracy. To 
serve in the Marine Corps is to be an instrument of Americanism. To with- 
stand “brainwashing” is to hold fast to one’s habit’s of self-discipline and esprit 
de corps. This is the way of life in the Marine Corps. This is the training 
that every marine has always and will always receive whether he is a recruit, 
a combat veteran, a private, or a colonel. It is evidenced by directives from the 
Commandant of the Marine Corps which program the training for all marines. 
Such directives always include requirements for subjects which teach Ameri- 
canism, citizenship, and the advantages of democracy over communism. It is 
significant to note that these matters are not treated separately from other 
training, but are integrated into the military training of all marines. They are 
truly a part of the Marine Corps way of life. 

Mr. Sixes. Your presentations here this afternoon have been very 
good. I think they have been among the best I have been privileged 
tohear. Asa result, I am going to move along rather speedily with 
the questions I have. I think you have already covered many of the 
fields of questioning that we might otherwise have gone into. 


REDUCTION IN PERSONNEL STRENGTH 


I notice that the 1961 budget shows a reduction in personnel of about 
11,000 from 1960 planned strength. Does it appear to you that the 
Navy has now reached a level-off in personnel? Do you feel that fur- 
ther reductions could safely be absorbed in the Navy? How were 
these reductions achieved ? 

Admiral Smiru. The reduction in personnel strength from 630,000 
to 619,000 was accomplished by reducing the number of operating 
ships by 47 from 864 to 817 and by eliminating an appropriate incre- 
ment of support corresponding to this reduction in ships. No further 
reduction in personnel can be accomplished without a further reduc- 
tion in operating forces. The Navy’s requirement for personnel has 
not leveled off but is increasing if the number of operating units 
which have been planned are to be properly manned. This increase 
results largely from the fact that the new more potent ships with 
their complex weapons systems require more personnel to man them 
than do the older ships which they replace. Some examples are given 
in the following tabulation. 


Personnel : Personnel] Percent 
Old-type ship required New-type ship required | personnel 
increase 


SE 


Conventional submarine 8 Polaris submarine (2 crews) 144 
Hancock class carrier , 04 Forrestal class carrier 
Conventional destroyer type 2 Farragut class DLG 28 


In addition the newer weapons of much greater complexity necessi- 
tates a materially longer period of training for the personnel who man 
them. This then requires that a larger number of personnel be in the 
training pipeline in preparation for the manning of the weapons. 
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REALINEMENTS OF FORCES 


Mr. Srxes. Have there been any significant realinements of forces 
within the Navy during the _— year? 

Admiral Smrrn. There has not been any major realinement of 
personnel in the Navy during the past year; however, there is, each 
year, a sizable shift of personnel from the older obsolete ships and 
weapons of defense to the newer ships and equipment. This, natur- 
ally, is accompanied by a parallel shift of personnel in training so as 
to meet the requirement for new skills generated by the new weapons, 

Mr. Sixes. Do you anticipate any major changes in the foreseeable 
future ? 

Admiral Smiru. No major changes in the foreseeable future are 
anticipated except as mentioned in the preceding answer. A gradual 
increase in the percentage of personnel in training is anticipated in 
the future in response to the greatly increased technical competence 
required to operate and maintain the complex new weapons. 


FLEET MANNING LEVEL 


Mr. Sixes. What is the manning level of the active fleet at the 
present time? 

Admiral Smrrn. The manning level of the active fleet at the pres- 
ent time is 81.2 percent. 

Mr. Sixes. Does the proposed budget continue that manning level! 

Admiral Smirn. The proposed budget provides for a manning level 
of 81.5 percent. 

MANNING OF SUPPORT FORCES 


Mr. Srxes. Do you consider the support forces in shore establish- 
ments adequately manned to support the combat forces ? 

Admiral Sara. The support forces in shore establishments are 
manned at a minimum level and this level is barely adequate to sup- 
port the combat forces. 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Do you consider that the distribution of personnel 
among the various functions such as combat, support, training, ad- 
ministration referred to on page 6 of your statement is the most 
effective under existing strength levels? Do you anticipate major 
changes in the future 

Admiral Smirn. The distribution of personnel between functional 
areas has been planned to provide the maximum effectiveness under 
the personnel strength which has been provided. Minor adjust- 
ments will be made in response to changes in personnel requirements 
which occur between the present time and the beginning of fiscal year 
1961 and, of course, will be made during that year as needed. These 
alterations will all be designed to produce maximum effectiveness. 
No major changes are anticipated in the future, however, a gradual 
increase in the percentage of personnel in training is expected. This 
trend results from the requirement for larger numbers of personnel 
more highly trained in the technical fields to prepare them to main- 
tain and operate the new weapons of much greater complexity. The 
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length of the training period needed in almost all weapons fields is 
increasing. 
STATUS OF PERSONNEL READINESS 


Mr. Srxes. What is the status of readiness of naval forces at the 

resent. time ? 

Admiral Smirn. The status of personnel readiness of the fleet is 
indicated by the manning level which is the ratio of the personnel al- 
lowance for peacetime operations to the wartime complement. For 
fiscal year 1961 the planned manning level is an average of 81.5 per- 
cent for all ships. This figure contrasts with the 84-percent manning 
level which existed prior to the Korean action and the 94-percent 
level during that action. Low manning level denies the fleet its stay- 
ing power, that is, its ability to operate at high efficiency for extended 
periods of time such as was required during the recent Lebanon and 
Formosan crises. The present manning level is not considered to be 
sufficiently high for the tempo of operations experienced under the 
continuing cold-war situation; however, it has been accepted in order 
to man the number of ships required to meet the Navy’s farflung de- 
fense responsibilities. The manning level will be improved if addi- 
tional personnel can be provided. 

In addition to the quantitative element involved in personnel readi- 
ness, there is also the closely associated qualitative element. Low re- 
enlistment rates and the longer leadtimes in training for many of the 
technical rates have resulted in shortages of petty oflicers in those rates 
available for fleet use. In some of the critical technical ratings the 
onboard percentage of supervisory petty officers in the operating 
forces versus allowances has dropped as low as 35 percent. The defi- 
cit is made up by utilizing relatively inexperienced petty officers and 
strikers. As long as the relative attractiveness of military and ci- 
vilian life remains in its present status this deficit in the critical rates 
will remain with us and the necessity to resort to inexperienced 
strikers cannot be eliminated. Tests have been conducted with se- 
lected ships and units during which the units were provided with their 
full allowance of petty officers. The performance of the selected units 
during the test, measured up to the highest expectations and reaffirmed 
the qualifications of the Navy’s petty officers and the efficacy of their 
training. At the expense of an increase in training overhead, addi- 
tional technically trained personnel can be produced but a major 
breakthrough can best be achieved through materially improved re- 
tention rates. In summary, overall personnel readiness is established 
by quantitative shortages and to a slightly less degree qualitative 
shortages have materially reduced this readiness. 

Mr, Sixes. Do you anticipate that this readiness will improve dur- 
ing the coming year? 

Admiral Smirn. The trend in personnel readiness again is indicated 
by the change in manning levels. For the current fiscal year (1960) 
the manning level averages 81.2 percent. For fiscal year 1961 it is 
planned at 81.5 percent, which represents a small improvement. 


TRAINING PROGRAM 


_Mr. Sixes. Do you consider the current training programs will con- 
tinue to produce a combat ready naval force ¢ 
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Admiral Smirn. Yes. However, continuous expansion in terms of 
more personnel and funds and longer periods of training will be neces- 
sary if the ability of our trained personnel is to keep pace with techno- 
logical advances. 

‘Mr. Sixes. Are the training programs geared to the introduction of 
new weapons systems ? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes. We have established schools for nuclear 
power instruction, for guided missiles including POLARIS, and for 
other new dev elopments weapons and electronics systems. Close coor- 
dination is maintained between technical bureaus and our people in 
the Bureau of Naval Personnel to insure that training facilities and 
training equipment, publications, and training aids are available when 
needed to provide trained personnel for equipment systems installed 
aboard ship. In those instances where necessary, personnel are trained 
at factories during developmental stages of weapons systems until such 
equipments can be installed in Navy schools for purposes of conducting 
instruction. 

REENLISTMENT RATES 





Mr. Sixes. What has been the trend in reenlistment rate in the N 
and what do you project for next year ? 

Admiral Smrrn. The “reenlistment rate” refers to the Regular Navy 
enlisted personnel who reenlist within 3 months after discharge under 
conditions which make them eligible to reenlist. Eligibility depends 
on past performance. 

The first term reenlistment rate has increased steadily from 9 percent 
for fiscal year 1955 to 23.4 percent for fiscal year 1959. The career 
reenlistment rate for the past 4 years has hovered around the 90 per- 
cent mark. 

The assignment stability and experience level of personnel on active 
duty increases in direct proportion to the number of reenlistments. 

Actual and estimated rates for first term and career reenlistments 
for the period 1955-61 are as follows: 


Navy 














Ist term | Career 


Number Percent Number Percent 















Fiscal year 1955 (actual) 


ete ok sae Lf 14, 278 | 9.0 10, 238 73.2 
Sn IN RR coe 15, 452 | 11.5 42, 982 94.3 
Fiscal year 1957 (actual) ..............- eee ne eee aed 10, 042 15.6 39, 823 85.8 
Inn NII OD a nS 13, 957 22. 6 25, 493 89.0 
Sym RT IE 18, 149 23.4 13, 596 90. 1 
Fiscal year 19600 (estimated) ..-......................... 18, 838 23.7 17, 334 92.8 
Fiscal year 1961 (estimated) ............................ 16, 775 25. 6 24, 455 87.2 


MENTAL QUALITY OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Do you think you are getting and retaining better 
quality personnel ? 

Admiral Smiru. The mental quality of regular Navy enlisted per- 
sonnel has improved in recent years. This improvement is the result 
of more stringent reenlistment controls, administrative discharges for 
low-quality personnel and the recruitment of fewer mental group IV 
personnel during the past 2 years. It is expected that improve- 
ment in quality will continue as the higher quality first-term group 
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moves into career status. A percentage comparison by mental group 
and service category of the USN personnel is as follows: 





Mental group 


II Itl IV 





= 
Ist Career Ist Career Ist | Career Ist Career 
term term term term 








February 1957 3.3 18.3 11.3 27.6 12.9 17.5 5.5 
March 1958...........- 3.7 18.7 12.5 28.3 14.2 13. 2 6.0 
March 1959... - 2.9 23. 5 14.9 24. 1 14,8 9.8 7.0 











REASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxes. What is the policy of the N lavy regarding reassignment 
of personnel after foreign duty or sea duty? What etforts are made 
to honor choices of location by personnel ? 

Admiral Smrru. It is Navy policy to assign an officer or enlisted 
man completing a tour of foreign or sea duty to a tour ashore. Every 
effort is made to assign an individual scheduled for shore duty to a 
location of his choice when consistent with the needs of the service 
and the individual’s professional development. 

Consistent with the above, careful consideration is given to the four 
preferences from each individual enlisted man for the next duty as- 
signment. During the period of May through December 1959 more 
than 87 percent of men were assigned from sea duty or foreign duty 
in accordance with one of their four choices. Approximately | 65 per- 
cent were assigned to the Naval district named as their first choice. 
Statistics are not maintained on the ability to assign officers in ac- 
cordance with individual preferences. 

(A statement on Marine Corps reassignment policy will be found 
in the appendix on p. 787.) 


RETENTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. What actions are you taking to keep trained men in 
the service ? 

Admiral Smrru. In attempting to retain a larger number of high- 
quality, trained, first-term personnel, the Navy is offering such in- 
centives as advanced schooling, priority for proficiency pay, the op- 
portunity to reenlist 1 year early, preference for reassignment when 
possible and improved se: ishore rotation. Other incentives, which 
may be possible within existing laws are being studied and ‘will be 
implemented if feasible. 

Mr. Sixes. To what do you attribute the increased enlistment rate 
shown in the 10 critical skills referred to on page 7 of your statement ? 

Admiral Smiru. There are several forces at work within and with- 
out the Navy which are considered to have significant influence on the 
rising career and first-term reenlistment rates. 

First, is improved monetary climate resulting from the amend- 
ments made to the Career C ompensation Act in 1958 such as increased 
pay rates — — lency pay. 

Second, is, stepped-up effort by the Navy to enhance the career 

61112—60- pt. 3-—3¢ 





NAVAL ACADEMY AS SOURCE OF INPUT 





aspects of naval service. Included is an improved seashore rotation 
program, specific training opportunity on reenlistment, accelerated 
promotion in all critical ratings with a greatly improv ed promotion 
outlook for all ratings in the immediate future, and a concerted lead- 
ership program aimed at greatly improving the leadership tone at all 
echelons of the Navy. 

Mr. Srxes. What proportion of the number of officers needed to 
maintain the entire Naval Officer Corps is provided by the Naval 
Academy? In that connection, Admiral Smith, will you expand on 
your remarks on the other sources of officer personnel referred to 
on page 13 of your statement? 

Admiral Samrrn. In considering the Naval Academy as a source of 
input into the Naval Officers Corps, we should speak in terms of the 

“hard core” regular Navy male officer corps. The Naval Academy 
provides approximately 600 officers or 40 percent of the yearly input 
required. 

The NROTC (Regular) input of officers into the hard core is ap- 
proximately 250 per year. Current retention rate of this program is 
21 percent. 

Most other programs are considered primarily Reserve programs 
and not as an input into the hard core officer corps. However, highly 
motivated reserve officers in these programs have the opportunity to 
augment into the regular through the augmentation program. These 
Reserve programs (ROC, NROTC (Contract), OCS, AOC, 
NAVCAD), have been augmenting into the Regular Navy at the 
rate of about 500 per year. 


RELIANCE ON VOLUNTARY ENLISTMENTS 


Mr. Srtxes. The Navy relies on voluntary enlistments to maintain 
its enlisted strength. Will you be able to rely on voluntary enlist- 
ments solely in the future? 

Admiral Smiru. The Navy has not resorted to the selective service 
program since fiscal year 1956. In this year the personnel who come 
in during Korea were leaving and the Navy was faced with the prob- 
lem of procuring 171,000 men. A total of 142,000 U.S. Navy and USS. 
Naval Reserve personnel and 27,000 selective service personnel were 
procured. This was an unusual situation. 

A long-range look at the procurement required coupled with the 
effectiveness of the Navy recruiting service indicates that, other fac- 
tors remaining as at present, the Navy should be able to rely solely on 
voluntary enlistments in the future. 


RECRUITMENT PROGRAM 


Mr. Sues. How selective are you in your recruitment program! 
Do you ‘take any category IV personnel ? 

Admiral Smirn. For every one enlistment effected by the Recruit- 
ing Service it is necessary to process approximately three applicants. 
It is meant by “processing” that the individual has submitted a formal 
written application for enlistment or taken a mental examination or 
taken a physical examination for enlistment. 

For every one of the approximately three applicants processed, ap- 
proximately 10 individuals are contacted. The term “contacted” en- 
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compasses everything from speaking to large groups of high schools to 
personal calls by the recruiters on interested individuals. 

In summary, from a group of approximately 30 individuals con- 
tacted, the Recruiting Service gets hens potentially qualified appli- 
cants for enlistment, and from these three, one enlistment is actually 
effected. 

At the present time the Navy is enlisting about 6 percent of the total 
chargeable recruits in category 4. However, only those personnel who 
score above the 20th percentile (AFQT or equivalent AQT) are 
accepted for enlistment. 

Mr. Srxes. Are you satisfied with the quality of personnel you are 
getting? 

Admiral Sairnu. Yes, sir, we are enlisting very fine men. Our 
problem currently is essentially that of retaining quality trained 
personnel, rather than the initial procurement of quality personnel. 


OFFICER—ENLISTED RATIO 


Mr. Srxes. What is the trend of the officer-enlisted ratio in the 
Navy? What do you project for next year? 

Admiral Smirn. The trend of the officer-enlisted ratio is upward. 
For fiscal year 1960 it is 11.05 percent. For fiscal year 1961 it is 
planned at 11.26 percent. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think advancing technology and new weapons 
systems will have any major impact on this ratio? 

Admiral Smirn. The major reason for the increasing officer ratio 
is the requirement for a greater percentage of officers for the complex 
new weapons systems and the advancing technology which made these 
systems possible. Other expanding fields also contribute to the in- 
creased officer ratio requirement. Some examples of expanding or 
new programs with their required officer ratios for fiscal year 1961 are 
shown in this chart which I will furnish for the record. 


(The chart referred to follows:) 
Fiscal year 1961 
required officer 


New or expanding programs: ratio (percent) 
Nuclear weapons programs____-___--~_~- fe tas ie Bi oleic cies ate eet 27.2 
Operational control centers__________----- OLE ESS Secu eoek ad 16.5 
PEODORET: > GIA) GEVOIORIII isk ae Rec sees nntictisedinanpwenapagn 19. 0 
SEG OG WRIGRIIO : ROTA VIB inte iaa enc eh nen enkedantid sedannwetnncies ing a 
dint imereationn), 2G Opel sie... eee eee aan en 38. 1 
POMARTS  SGDInEranUN LL). B2e LU ah kde EG 110.0 


1Contrasted with officer ratio of 5.6 percent in the remainder of the fleet. 
IMPLEMENTATION OF PROFICIENCY PAY PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Will you review for the committee the Navy’s imple- 
mentation of the proficiency pay program for enlisted personnel ? 

Admiral Sarrx. The enlisted proficiency pay program was imple- 
mented in September 1958. The allocation of awards was divided in 
the ratio of 85 percent of total awards for the critical ratings and not 
more than 15 percent of the total awards for the remainder or “out- 
standing effectiveness” ratings. Critical ratings are determined on 
the basis of: (1) shortage of personnel in a career status, (2) insuffi- 
cient first term reenlistment rate to sustain the required strength of 
the rating, (3) high training investment, and (4) requirement for high 
leadership and/or technical aptitudes. 

Personnel in pay grades E-4 through E-7 in all ratings are afforded 
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an opportunity to compete for proficiency pay. Quotas are estab- 
lished by the Chief of Naval Personnel for each specific rate and rat- 
ing, based on the criteria for criticality listed above. 

The program is centrally administered. All commands are re- 
quired to screen their personnel and recommend those whose perform- 
ance of duty is in consonance with the requirements for proficiency 
pay. Awards are determined by relative scores attained on the Navy- 
wide proficiency examinations which are conducted in November and 
May of each year. Awards are issued for a 1-year term. All person- 
nel must requalify annually. 

For fiscal year 1959 and 1960, only the first increment (P-1) of pro- 
ficiency pay has been authorized, at a rate of $30 per month. The 
second increment (P-2) is being requested for fiscal year 1961. 

(The following was submitted for the record :) 


Résumé of program 


| 
Fiscal year Fiscal year Planned, 





1959 1960 fiscal year 
1961 
I te git ek rt As ot a ee ncapeene sume 12, 857 25, 775 53, 521 
Sy NEES OO SRNEE es gwnepgenee weaned 2.3 4.6 10.0 
Ce ee che te usm phim 


oer $1, 679, 160 I $17, 640, 000 
{ 

Mr. Srxes. Do you think this program has been beneficial to the 
Navy? Are we getting a fair return on our investment ? 

Admiral Sari. The proficiency pay program has undoubtedly 
been of benefit to the Navy. The exact degree of this benefit is not 
yet discernable because of the relatively short time in which the pro- 
gram has been in effect, and the correspondingly low number of sig- 
nificant statistics available. An analysis of the 10 most critical rat- 
ings indicates that there is a rising trend in retention rates since the 
advent of Public Law 85-422, Career Compensation Act of 1949 
(amended), of which the proficiency pay program is an integral part. 
As greater numbers of personnel who are earning proficiency pay 
become eligible for release from active duty, more meaningful statis- 
tics will become available; however, all indications to date are that 
proficiency pay is becoming an effective tool in our retention efforts. 

Considering the high cost of recruitment and training, and the im- 
measurable value of the time required to produce trained replace- 
ments for losses, any significant increase in retention of skilled per- 
sonnel is considered a fair return on the investment. We believe 
that proficiency pay is affecting our retention rate now and that the 
effect will increase in the future. 

Mr. Srxes. When the program is fully implemented, what will it 
cost and how many personnel will be paid this special pay? 

Admiral Smrru. The proficiency pay program is scheduled for full 
implementation in fiscal year 1962. At this time, 15 percent of the 
total enlisted strength is planned to be in proficiency pay status. As 
applied to the fiscal year 1961 planned strength, this would mean that 
approximately 81,500 personnel will be eligible for proficiency pay. 
Of these, approximately 73,400 will be at P-1 level and 8,100 at P-2 
level. No P-3 level awards are currently planned. The fiscal year 
1962 plan, at the fiscal year 1961 strength level, would cost approxi- 
mately $32,256,000. 
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CURRICULUM OF NAVAL ACADEMY 


Mr. Srxes. Last year Admiral Rickover in reporting on his trip to 
Russia said that in his opinion our service academies were not keeping 
up with advancing technology. What actions are being taken to 
insure that graduates of the Academy are prepared to cope with the 
complexities of future military requirements ? 

Admiral Smirn. Prompted by recent progress in space exploration, 
nucleonics and weapons systems, naval officers and civilian professors 
at the Naval Academy, over a period of several years, have been en- 
gaged in reassessing its course. This self-analysis has been made 
against the educational, technological, and scientific trends of the 
times. 

This examination resulted in the adoption of a new curriculum at 
Annapolis, starting last fall (September 1959). It is a more rigorous 
curriculum with emphasis on studies of a fundamental nature and a 
reduction in time spent on applied or drill courses. Such areas as 
aerodynamics, differential equations, weapons systems, trajectory, 
mechanics, thermodynamics, and fluid mechanics have been materially 
strengthened, while courses in gunnery, fire control, aviation, naval 
organization and administration, and ship  stability—necessary 
courses, but more basically training as opposed to education—have 
been dropped from or reduced in the academic curriculum. These 
areas will be covered in summer cruise and practical work sessions. 

Despite its new emphasis on rigorous scientific subject matter, the 
revised curriculum continues to support the Academy’s basic mission : 
To develop midshipmen mentally, physically, and morally, who pos- 
sessing the highest ideals of duty, honor, and loyalty will come to be 
dedicated career naval officers with potential for development in mind 
and character required for the assumption of the highest responsi- 
bilities of command, citizenship, and Government. The Naval Acad- 
emy graduate must be educated for the duties of command, which in- 
clude administrative, executive, diplomatic, disciplinary, as well as 
science and engineering responsibilities. Accordingly, the Naval 
Academy is not and does not aspire to be an engineering school. It 
is instead purposed to provide the unique education required for the 
unique profession of a naval officer. 

The new curriculum contains 156 semester hours in four academic 
years. This is about 25 percent more than normally required for a 
baccalaureate degree in many liberal arts colleges and approximately 
10 percent more than required in most engineering schools. Eighty 
semester hours are provided in mathematics, scientific, and engineer- 
ing subjects. This is about 12 percent less than is usually found in 
engineering schools, but, on the other hand, the Academy provides 
about 80 percent more hours in humanities than is usually required in 
engineering schools. 

In addition to the more rigorous treatment of the fundamental 
scientific knowledges as briefly outlined above, a freer academic atmos- 
phere has been materially promoted by the adoption of two other 
widely accepted educational concepts : 

(a) Entering midshipmen are now permitted to validate previous 
college work and to take other courses in lieu thereof. Of this year’s 
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entering class of about 1,200, 190 midshipmen validated a total of 316 
courses. 

(6) The more capable midshipmen may now elect additional courses 
which may lead to majors in fields of their special interests. Cur- 
rently the fields in which majors may be sought are mathematics, 
engineering physics, marine engineering, aeronautical engineering, 
and social science. Of 2,540 midshipmen in the upper three classes, 
720 met the scholastic standards and about one-half of these are pur- 
suing extra courses in mathematics and scientific areas. 

As noted above, the need for curriculum revision was foreseen and 
undertaken by the Naval Academy instructional staff. However, the 
Navy was not content to rest on its own evaluation of so important a 
matter as the education of its future naval officers. Accordingly, in 
March 1959, the Chief of Naval Personnel convened the U.S. Naval 
Academy Curriculum Review Board “to undertake a full and compre- 
hensive review of the curriculum of the U.S. Naval Academy.” The 
Board was headed by Dr. Richard G. Folsom, president, Rensselaer 
Polytechnic Institute. It has come to be known as the Folsom Board. 
It consisted of other leading civilian educators and two senior naval 
officers who possess advanced engineering qualifications. The Board 
deliberated in the period from May 1959 to October 1959 and reported 
on November 16, 1959. 

Significant findings set forth by the Board are summarized as 
follows: 

(a) The Naval Academy is uniquely a military institution with the 
specific function of preparing officers who have a sound basic educa- 
tion in both sicence and the humanities upon which can be built a 
successful career with or without graduate study. 

(6) In view of its special mission and while certain elements of 
sach must be a part of its curriculum, the Naval Academy should not 
attempt to become the equivalent either of a civilian engineering school 
or a civilian liberal arts college. 

(c) The record of achievement of the Navy and of past graduates 
of the Naval Academy provides evidence that the educational pro- 
gram has been successful in preparing naval officers in the past. 

(d) Scientific and technical advances, increased complexity of his 
social economic and political environment place new demands on the 
education the naval officer receives at the Academy. 

(e) An increasingly larger proportion of naval officers must con- 
tinue their education at the post graduate level. 

(f) The Academy, unlike most other institutions of higher learn- 
ing, must perform for midshipmen several difficult and sometimes 
conflicting functions concurrently : 

(1) Develop a desire to make the Navy a career. 

(2) Make officers capable of assuming professional shipboard 
duties on graduation. 

(83) Provide a technical education commensurate with an officer’s 
complex technological environment. 

(4) Provide a basic education fundamental to advanced graduate 
study in scientific and engineering areas. 

(5) Provide a broad general education to afford an understanding 
of the free society naval officers are dedicated to defend, and to permit 


them to deal effectively at staff and policy levels with people from 
all walks of life. 
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(6) Provide an understanding of other peoples and their problems 
to assure knowledgeable and sympathetic dealings with people of 
other nations by U.S. naval officers. 

(g) Accomplishment of the above requires development of mid- 
shipmen by a three-part curriculum: 

(1) The military program: Development of military character 
and dedication to a lifetime of service. 

(2) The professional program: Training required to qualify the 
officer to assume duties aboard ship upon graduation. 

(3) The academic program: Education in the sciences, engineering, 
and humanities. 

(h) The current time allotment of major areas of instruction (50 
percent to science and engineering, 25 percent to the humanities and 
social sciences, and 25 percent to naval science) is adequate. 

(7) Within this framework there should be: 

(1) Increased emphasis on the assignment to the Academy of 
quality officers with outstanding service records and highly qualified 
civilian faculty members. 

(2) Academic upgrading of courses with retention of only minimal 
amounts of descriptive material. 

(3) Some redirection of effort. in the revised curriculum in science, 
engineering, and mathematics. 

(4) Reorientation of the humanities program within the currently 
allotted time. 

(5) Emphasis on understanding of basic principles and the de- 
velopment of reasoning power and the creation of an academic en- 
vironment conducive to intellectual development. 

(6) Reorientation of laboratory procedures to promote understand- 
ing of fundamental principles and investigative procedures. 

(7) Promotion of more extensive use of current libraries and the 
creation of more library facilities. 

The Navy Department is gratified and encouraged by the Folsom 
board report and in general either has adopted, or will adopt its 
recommendations to the extent administratively feasible within the 
already overcrowded Naval Academy schedule and within funds 
available for operation of the Academy. Some of the recommenda- 
tions will require extensive study and may be found to be feasible 
only in part or not at all. In general terms, however, it can be stated 
that the curriculum board report affirmed the trend already adopted 
by the Navy. It, in effect, stated that the direction taken by the Navy 
is the correct one—it encouraged going further in the same direction. 

The revised curriculum will increase emphasis on basic science and 
analytical methods with decrease in emphasis on use of equipment 
and manipulative skills. These changes will promote a freer academic 
atmosphere, emphasizing intellectual attainment and independence 
of academic thinking. 

As the Folsom board has noted, the past achievement of Naval 
Academy graduates confirms that the educational program has ade- 
quately prepared the naval leaders of the past. In its 115 years, the 
Academy has many times successfully reoriented its curriculums to 
conform to the changing trends of the times. 

It is axiomatic that the future will require of our military leaders 
more sound and penetrating thought than was needed in any past 
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period. The revisions in curriculums and instructional practices al- 
ready mentioned are designed to foster and to emphasize foundations 
required for intellectual development. This is not intended, however, 
as an admission of lack of this capability in the past. We in the Navy 
count our blessings in terms of the many active officers who are ex- 
amples of the intellectual, thinking. and decision-making capabilities 
of Navy leaders turned out by our Naval Academy. 

The Naval Academy has served the Navy and the Nation well in 
meeting the demands of the past and present. I am fully confident 
it will equally well prepare its graduates to meet the challenges and 
the complexities of future military requirements. 


SIX-MONTH TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. What caused the Navy to decide to utilize the 6-month 
training program? 

Admiral Smrrn. Realinement to the Selected Reserve concept and 
the closing of 10 Naval Reserve air facilities during fiscal years 1958 
and 1959 caused a loss of onboard strength within the Air Reserve 
procram. Under current enlistment programs, insufficient numbers 
of Reserve aviation personnel are affiliating in the program. 

The 6-month program personnel will particinate for 8 vears in 
Reserve drilling squadrons thus providing stability and building the 
required onboard strength for the Naval Air Reserve program. 

The enlistee will receive basic rate training for aviation technicians 
at the Naval Air Technical Training Command. He will be inte 
grated with the U.S. Navy personnel in classes of instruction in the 
aviation ratings. He will upon comnletion of school be qualified, in 
all respects excent time in service, for advancement to petty officer 
grade. This basie technical training will be further augmented dur- 
ing the 6 months bv snecialized flight and ground antisubmarine war- 
fare training at his home station. Throuch its special applicability 
to the Naval Air Reserve, this program will attract the required tyne 

of personnel in sufficient numbers, and produce permanently affili- 
ated aircrew technicians with sufficient initial training to perform the 
mission. 

Mr. Stxes. You state that the Marine Corns has used this program 
since 1955. What has been the reaction of the Marine Corps to the 
yalne of the nrogram ? 

Admiral Smiru. I believe General Fairbourn can answer that ques- 
tion. 

General Fatrpourn. Our reaction is that we wonder how we ever 
managed before we had the 6-month procram. It is the best thing, 
without qualification, that ever hanpened to our Organized Reserve 
program. We started to use the 6-month program immediately after 
the ensbline legislation was passed in Aueoust 1955. By April 1957, 
we realized that this program would pay dividends which could not be 
achieved in any other way, and we ceased to offer any other type of 
initial Reserve enlistments. 

Now, this is an expensive program, Mr. Sikes, but it is worth every 
dime we snend on it, and then some. In the first place, it insures 4 
high quality of Reserve training. Six-month trainees are given the 
same recruit training as that received by Reeular Marines, and they 
are also given an indoctrination into their military occupational spe 
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cialties which just can’t be duplicated at the home armories. Sec- 
ondly, we have reached a high state of personnel ability in the Or- 
ganized Reserve which can be traced direc tly to the 6-month program. 
In the last 2 or 3 years before we stopped offering enlistments into 
other programs, it was necessary to enlist at least four reservists to 
realize a net gain of one for any significant period of time. 

Third, as a result of our high stability, we have been able to raise 
our enlistment standards to the highest level ever. Since our units no 
longer have to beat the bushes for the large number of recruits re- 
quired to offset high attrition, they have been able to ‘ ‘pick and 
choose.” We accept only those applicants who appear to have the 
best physical, mental, and moral qualifications, and who seem to be 
the most highly motivated toward service with the Marine Corps and 
the Reserve program. 

Last of all, Mr. Sikes, I think everyone should understand that our 
§-month program, expensive as it is, is still a bargain. It costs us 
$995 for pay, allowances, travel, and subsistence to put a man through 
his 6 months of training. To finance the training of the same man “at 
the home armory and at annual field training, we would need $1,190 
to give him the equivalent hours of training. This example assumes 
that he would still be around some 3 years after initial enlistment 
when he would be approaching the number of hours of training he 
would have received in the 6-month program. 


RETENTION OF SCIENTIFIC AND ENGINEERING PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Is the Navy experiencing any difficulty in attracting 
and retaining sufficient numbers of scientific and engineering per- 
sonnel ? 

Admiral Smrrn. We are not currently having real difficulty in at- 
tracting sufficient numbers of scientific and engineering personnel. 
We are experiencing difliculty in retaining sufficient numbers to meet 
our continually increasing requirements for technically trained per- 
sonnel. Although reenlistment rates have shown material improve- 
ment in the past 2 years, and improved stabilization of our officer 
corps has been encouraging, we are not gaining in these areas at a 
suflicient rate to keep pace with the technological advances taking 
place in the Navy and the Nation. This problem of retention of ade- 
quate numbers of technically trained personnel is one which continues 
to give us great concern. 


STRENGTH AND ORGANIZATION OF NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr, Srxes. What is the current strength and organization of the 
Naval Reserve ? 

Admiral Smiru. The December 31, 1959 Naval Reserve strength 
and organization is shown on this chart which I will submit for the 
record, 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Sixes. What steps will be used to maintain this strength and 
organization through fiscal 1961 ? 

Admiral Smrrxn. The Navy has and will continue to interview per- 
sonnel being released from active duty, both Regular Navy and Naval 
Reserve, with a view toward affiliating them with the Selected Re- 
serve. This program which has been in operation for less than 4 
year is showing significant affiliation. 

Every effort is being made to retain in the Selected Reserve those 
personnel presently dr illing. This is being accomplished by com- 
mand attention, a strong leadership program and continuous review 
of tr aining program to maintain currency and vitality. 

A vigorous recruiting program was launched in January 1960 to 
build the on-board strength in the Selected Reserve. This program 
is being conducted jointly by the Chief of Naval Personnel and the 
commander, Naval Reserve Training Command, Omaha. It is re- 
ceiving command attention from district commandants down to com- 
manding officers of drilling units. 


SELECTED RESERVE 


Mr. Sixes. What is the Selected Reserve and what is its purpose! 

Admiral Sairn. The Selected Reserve is that part of Nav: aE Re- 
serve training organization developed in response to requirements of 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff for the maintenance and support of Selected 
Reserve Forces in a state of high readiness for both general war and 
conflicts short of general war. 
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Selected Reserve Forces have been defined for joint service use as 
those units and individuals within the Ready Reserve designated by 
their respective service Chiefs and approved by the Joint Chiefs 
of Staff as so essential to initial wartime missions as to require priority 
treatment. 

In the application of this term to the Navy, selected Reserve Forces 
are those units and individuals within the Ready Reserve of the Naval 
Reserve designated by the Chief of Naval Operations as so essential 
to initial wartime missions as to require priority treatment. In addi- 
tion to personnel, the selected Reserve Forces include selected Reserve 
ships and selected Reserve aircraft. 

he selected Reserve Forces are designated in two categories, cate- 
rory A Forces trained and available for immediate active duty on 
ML-Day. These forces are planned for a strength of 135,000 men and 
consist of the following: 

(1) Antisubmarine warfare component: Fully equipped antisub- 
marine ships and aircraft squadrons with reservists assigned as crews. 

(2) Mine warfare component: Fully equipped minesweepers with 
reservists assigned as crews. 

(3) Active fleet augmentation component: Reservists available to 
bring fleet units to full war strength. 

(4) Fleet support activities component: Reservists available to acti- 
vate or augment activities directly supporting the fleet. 

(5) Shore establishment component: Reservists to activate or aug- 
ment vital Shore Establishment activities. 

Category B forces include forces required to meet high priority re- 
quirements which must be met by M-30. These are planned for a 
strength of 117,000 men. Individuals in this category would be pre- 
selected for assignment to: 

(1) Reactivation of reserve fleet ships. 

(2) Additional support of the fleet and Shore Establishment. 


SOURCES OF RESERVE PERSON NEL 


Mr. Sixes. What are the principal sources upon which you depend 
for Reserve personnel ? 

Admiral Smirx. From recruiting of personnel who have not pre- 
viously been in the Naval Reserve. 

_ From reenlistment of naval reservists whose enlistments are expir- 

g 

from naval reservists and Regular Navy personnel completing 
their active duty tours; and from encouraging reservists in the active 
status pool to affiliate with drilling programs. 

Mr. Srxes. What percentage of Naval Reserve personnel have had 
prior military service? 

Admiral Smrru. 80 percent of the Ready Reserve and about 90 per- 
cent of the entire Naval Reserve. 

Mr. Sr«es. Do you think you are attracting and retaining qualified 
Reserve personnel ? 

Admiral Smrru. Yes, sir. In our 2 x 6 program (2 years active 
duty plus 4 years additional obligation) we are recruiting in excess 
of 20,000 each year. These personnel after receiving their basic train- 
ing in drilling units go to 2 years active duty. Upon release from 
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active duty large numbers are reafliliating with drilling programs for 
the remainder of their obligated service. After completion of their 
obligated service a significant number are reenlisting. 

There is no problem whatsoever insofar as officer personnel are 
concerned. We feel that we are getting the cream and we are re- 
taining suflicient numbers to meet our mobilization requirements, 


NAVAL RESERVE OFFICERS’ TRAINING CORPS AND RESERVE CANDIDATE 
OFFICER PROGRAMS 


Mr. Srxes. Will you explain the Naval ROTC and Reserve can- 
didate oflicer programs? Explain the different types of programs 
under these plans. 

Admiral Smirn. The mission of the Naval Reserve Officers Train- 
ing Corps is to provide by a permanent system of training and in- 
struction in essential naval subjects at civilian educational institu- 
tions a source from which qualified officers may be obtained for the 
Navy and the Marine Corps, and the Naval Reserve and the Marine 
Corps Reserve. 

The Naval ROTC program has two types of students known as 
contract students and regular students. These two categories are the 
result of the enactment of two different laws. 

Since the contract program is the older, having been authorized by 
an act of March 4, 1925, I will explain it first. Contract students 
receive no financial assistance for educational expenses from the Navy 
Department. They are selected from among male civilian college stu- 
dents—mostly freshmen—who are already enrolled at one of the 53 
colleges and universities where we have Naval ROTC units after they 
have applied for admission to the NROTC program to the command- 
ing officer of the NROTC unit. They are students under contract 
with the Navy and have no military status. They are required to 
pursue their academic work to the point where they are awarded 
baccalaureate degrees and are further required to complete all of the 
prescribed naval science courses while in college and complete one 
period of summer training. 

During their third and fourth years in college, they are paid 90 
cents per day and while on their one period of summer training, they 
are paid at the rate of the lowest enlisted pay grade, such summer 
training not to exceed 6 weeks. When commissioned, they are com- 
missioned in the Naval Reserve or the Marine Corps Reserve and have 
a 6-year period of obligated service, the first 2 of which must be on 
active duty as a commissioned officer. The remaining 4 years may 
be on either active or inactive duty. They have the opportunity to 
request transfer to the officer corps of the Regular Navy and thereby 
become career officers. 

Those who do not become career officers nor continue on active duty 
beyond their obligated 2 years, must retain their commissions in an 
inactive status until the sixth anniversary of their original commis- 
sion, thereby serving to revitalize continuously the Naval Reserve 
with young, vigorous, and well-trained junior officers. This category 
of student constitutes approximately one-half of the total enrollment 
of the Naval ROTC. 

The regular NROTC program was established by the act of Au- 
gust 13, 1946. The basic concept of the program is that by integrat- 
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ing the output of this program, officers with academic backgrounds 
widely diverse in nature, with the highly professionally trained grad- 
uates of the Naval Academy, a more rounded and strengthened officer 
corps will result. 

Regular NROTC students do have a military status as provided by 
law. They are appointed midshipman, Naval Reserve, on inactive 
duty for training purposes. They are assisted financially by the 
Navy Department in that for a period of 4 years in college the Navy 
may pay for their tuition, books, fees, instruction equipment, Navy 
transportation and retainer pay, which is at the rate of $50 per 
month, and supply the necessary uniforms. 

They are selected on a national competition basis prior to entering 
college from both civilian and enlisted personnel sources. The num- 
bers competing each year range from 20,000 to 25,000 from among 
whom 1,600 to 2,000 are selected annually. Currently, 1,600 are 
being selected each year. 

These selectees are required to pursue academic courses to the bac- 
calaureate degree level, all required naval science courses and three 
periods of summer training duty ranging from 6 to 8 weeks each. 
During summers they are ordered to active duty for training and are 
paid the active duty pay of a midshipman which is $111.15 per 
month. 

Upon graduation these students are commissioned as Regular offi- 
cers in the Navy and Marine Corps and it is intended that they be 
career officers. At the present time, they are required to request 
retention in the Regular service—Navy or Marine Corps—during the 
third calendar year following commission and, if selected, will con- 
tinue as career officers. The remainder who do not request retention 
or who are not selected must retain Reserve commissions until the 
sixth anniversary of their original commission. The present period 
of obligated commissioned service is 3 years for those appointed mid- 
shipman prior to July 1957. Those appointed subsequent to this date 
have a 4-year obligation. 

The size of the NROTC program is limited by law to a total enroll- 
ment of 15,400 of which not more than 14,000 may be Regulars. By 
agreement between the President and the Secretary of the Navy at the 
time the legislation was signed, the number of Regulars was further 
limited to 7,000. Fifty-two of the 53 NROTC units have both con- 
tract and regular students. Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has contracts only and graduates will be commissioned as restricted 
line Reserve officers. The first output from this unit will be gradu- 
ated in June of 1960. 

The Reserve officer candidate program was established in 1948 as 
a long-range peacetime program. It provides a means for reserve 
enlisted men to qualify for a commission in the Naval Reserve while 
attending any accredited college or university within the United 
States. 

These ROC students do not receive naval science instruction during 
the regular school year but must attend two summer sessions of 8 
weeks each at the Officer Candidate School, Newport, R.I. They 
must, to be enrolled in this porgram, be enlisted sessing of the Naval 
Reserve. Upon completion of the two summer sessions at Newport 
and receipt of a baccalaureate degree, candidates are commissioned 
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ensign, USNR, and ordered to active duty for a period of 3 years. 
They may also request transfer to the Regular Navy and, if selected, 
become career officers. 

Mr. Sixes. Are you convinced that these are good programs and 
should be continued without change? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir. I am thoroughly convinced that these 
are excellent programs which are essential to the procurement of 
quality career and shorter range naval officers. They should be con- 
tinued without major change. 

The Navy Department is requesting a minor change in the current 
legislation which authorizes the regular NROTC program. Under 
the present law a graduate of the Regular program is commissioned 
in the Regular Navy, but, during the third calendar year after com- 
missioning, he chooses whether to request to stay in the Navy, or be 
transferred automatically to the Naval Reserve. We feel that the 
incentive of these officers to make the Navy a carreer will be increased, 
if the law should be changed to require him to remain a USN career 
officer, unless he elects to resign after completion of his obligated 
service. This will place the NROTC Regular officer in the same 
status in this regard as a Naval Academy graduate. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you get Regular officers through these plans, too; 
and if so, in what numbers? 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, Sir. Regular officers are obtained from these 
plans through the augmentation and retention programs. The primary 
source of career officers other than the Naval Academy is the NROTC 
(Regular) program. In fiscal year 1959, 211 Navy and 96 Marine 
officers were retained as career officers. This amounts to 20.81 percent 
retention for the Regular Navy and 24.25 percent (Navy and Marine) 
total. 

NAVAL RESERVE TRAINING PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. What ane of training do naval reservists receive ? 

Admiral Smiru. The Naval Reserve training program is organized 
to provide two basic types of training. 

The first is practical, on-the-job type tr aining. This is accomplished 
by annually assigning a reservists to 2 weeks active duty for training 
in his prospective S pati santion billet or a billet which is closely allied 
thereto. This provides an opportunity to indoctrinate the reservists in 
the actual performance of the tasks to which he will be assigned, and 
serves as a means of keeping more experienced reservists current in 
the latest procedures and developments. In addition, a portion of the 
annual 48 drills is devoted toward practical and team-type aspects of 
preparation for mobilization. 

Theoretical or classroom-type training is conducted during the 
annual 48 drills in order to maintain the required level of technical 
proficiency and to permit reservists to acquire the knowledge necessary 
to prepare them for advancement in rank or rate. As a ‘supplement 
to this training, the Navy provides correspondence courses on subjects 
ranging from preparation for the next higher rate to basic nuclear 
physics. In all, approximately 375 various courses are offered. Com- 
pletion of certain of these courses is a requisite to promotion. In 
addition, formal training is provided regular naval schools for large 
numbers of reservists. 
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Mr. Sixes. Do you consider that your training programs are really 
producing professionally qualified personnel ¢ ad 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. The Enlisted Reserve training program 
is producing personnel who have completed basic training by the time 
they go to active duty. While on active duty, their rate of advance- 
ment, indicating their professional ability, is slightly higher than the 
advancement of Regular Navy personnel. Those who remain in or 
return to the drilling program advance by rate training and practical 
factors. The requirements for advancement for inactive personnel 
are the same as for active duty personnel. 

During fiscal 1959 and through November 1960 Naval Reserve 
advancements were as shown on this chart which I will submit for the 
record. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Srxes. Do you train reservists in the latest weapons systems? 

Admiral Smirn. Generally speaking, the Naval Reserve is not 
trained in the latest weapons systems available to the fleet. However, 
the systems available are as modern as possible without vast expendi- 
tures. Aircraft assignment to Reserve squadrons is steadily improv- 
ing. For example, in the ASW component the S2F and P2V which 
are today assigned to Reserve squadrons, are in fact fleet-type aircraft. 
In some cases the Reserve aircraft are not completely configured with 
the latest equipment modifications. 

In the surface portion of the Selected Reserve the equipment is not 
as modern as that employed in the fleet but it serves to illustrate the 
basic principles and functions involved. Electronics installations are 
particularly in need of modernization. 


READINESS OF NAVAL RESERVE 


Mr. Srxes. What is your estimate of the status of readiness of the 
Naval Reserve ? 

Admiral Smirn. More than 86 percent of the Selected Reserve is 
assignable without further training. This same percentage is appli- 
cable to the rest of the Naval Reserve inasmuch as most of them have 
had active duty. The members of the Selected Reserve all carry vest- 
pocket orders which are automatically effective upon mobilization or 
declaration of an emergency. 

Mr. Srxes. How much additional training, if any, would Naval 
Reserve units require to enable them to assume their wartime missions ? 

Admiral Smrru. None, except for those newly recruited personnel 
who have not yet had the equivalent of basic training. At the present 
time this is about 4,000 personnel in pay grade E-1. 


PROFICIENCY PAY FOR RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. Are Naval Reserve personnel entitled to proficiency pay ? 
Admiral Smiru. Naval Reserve personnel on active duty, including 
training and administration, Reserve (TAR) personnel, are entitled 
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to proficiency pay. Naval Reserve personnel on inactive duty, includ- 
ing those on annual 2-week training duty, are not entitled to profi 
ciency pay. 

REENLISTMENT RATE 


Mr. Srxes. What is the reenlistment rate in the Naval Reserve? 

Admiral Smiru. The reenlistment rate in the Naval Reserve is 
about 15.5 percent overall. The reenlistment rate in the drilling pro 
grams is in excess of 90 percent. Approximately 80 percent of the 
Naval Reserve is composed of former USN personnel who served on 
enlistment on active duty and then were involuntarily transferred to 
USNR to complete their selective service obligation. These personnel 
do not contribute to a high rate of reenlistment. Drill strength is 
17 percent of the total Naval Reserve, yet we rely on the drill pro- 
grams to produce most of the reenlistments. 

Contributing factors toward reduction of reenlistment rates are 
these: Many reservists live in areas where no Reserve training facili- 
ties exist. These reservists can only be contacted by mail. Neverthe- 
less, reenlistment procedures require a physical examination and the 
administration of the oath by an officer, neither of which may be con- 
venient or practical. 

From June 1955 to June 1959 there were no expirations of first en- 
listments due to the establishment of the 8-year military obligation 
on June 19, 1951. Subsequently, we have had to establish programs 
to promote reenlistments. These programs have been in existence 
only a short time but already are beginning to show good results, 


RETENTION OF PERSONNEL AFTER OBLIGATION IS COMPLETED 


Mr. Srxes. Do you find that a large percentage of personnel leave 
the Reserve after the Reserve obligation has been completed? How 
many of these reenlist? Give figures or percentages, or both. 

Admiral Suirn. On June 19, 1959, the first statutory military obli- 
gations expired (8 years from effective date of Universal Military 
Training and Service Act, June 18,1951). Using data for the brief 5- 
month ‘period between June 19 and November 30, the following is 
submitted : 

USNR discharged who were eligible to reenlist 
USNR reenlisted 

However, of this 1,718 approximately 1,300 are career reservists (not 
involving termination of obligation ) and there fore only the remaining 
400 are USNR first reenlistments in the Inactive Reserve. 


PROMOTION PROGRAM 


Mr. Stxes. What type of promotion program exists in the Naval 
Reserve ? 

Admiral Smirxn. The promotion program in the Naval Reserve is 
similar to that of the Regular Navy. 

With respect to officers the “running mate” system is in effect. When 
an active duty Regular naval officer - becomes eligible for promotion, 
officers of the Naval Reserve with the same orade and date of rank 
become eligible for promotion. In order to qualify for promotion in- 
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active Naval Reserve officers must complete appropriate correspond- 
ence courses, attend drills and/or performing active duty for training. 

Enlisted personnel become eligible for advancement to the next 
higher pay grade upon completion of specified periods of time in rate 
and upon completion of appropriate technical training which is ob- 
tained through class and individual study, drill and/or active duty for 
training. The rate of advancement is the same as for regular Navy 
personnel. 

Mr. Srxes. How does this differ for other services? 

Admiral Smrru. The promotion system for officers is somewhat dif- 
ferent than for the other services insofar as they do not have 
the running mate system. Insufficient information is available 
concerning the enlisted promotion system of the other services and 
discussion on the basis of fragmentary knowledge could be a disservice 
to the other components. 


STATUS OF ADDITIONAL FUNDS PROVIDED BY CONGRESS TO SUPPORT 
A 200.000-MAN MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Srkes. On the Marine Corps, what is the current status of the 
additional funds provided by Congress last year to support a 200,000- 
man Marine Corps? 

Admiral Brarpsiey. $43.1 million is being held in reserve in three 
or four appropriations at this time, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. What will that money be used for / 

Admiral Brarpstey. It will not be used for anything else and at 
the end of the year it would lapse back into the Treasury. 

Mr. Srxes. May we have more detail on that picture ? 

Admiral Brarpsiry. I can give it to you now. In the appropri- 
ation, “Military personnel, Marine Corps,” $32.7 million; “Operation 
and maintenance, Marine Corps,” $4.5 million and “Operation and 
maintenance, Navy,” $5.9 million. Those are all, the three appropri- 
ations. 

Mr. Sixes. What will be your unobligated balance in this appropri- 
ation at the end of this fiscal year? 

General Nickerson. $36,443,000. 


MARINE CORPS STRENGTH 


Mr. Stxes. What is the current strength of the Marine Corps? 

General WetiEr. The latest estimates indicate a strength of 173,814 
as of January 29, 1960. 

Mr. Suxes. Do you plan to continue this strength through the re- 
mainder of the year ? 

General Wetter. No. Recruiting quotas for the rest of this fiscal 
year have been revised in order to enable us to rebuild to 175,000 
strength as early as practical. 


MANNING LEVELS 


Mr, Srxes. What are the current manning levels of Marine combat 
and combat support forces and what do you propose for fiscal 1961 ? 
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General Weer. The three Marine divisions (less six battalion 
landing teams) are currently manned with not less than 90 percent 
of required strength. 

The three Marine aircraft wings (less units for which there are no 
aircraft) are at 80 percent of required strength. 

The remaining combat and combat support forces (less three force 
service regiments and two Marine air training commands) are at 90 
percent of their required strength. The three force service regiments 
are at approximately 72 percent of garrison requirements. The Ma- 
rine air training commands are at approximately 15 percent of 
requirements. 

The planned manning levels for fiscal year 1961 are: 

(a) Active units of the three Marine divisions will be programed 
at not less than 90 percent. 

(>) The three Marine aircraft wings (less units for which there 
- no aircraft) will remain at 80 percent. 

c) The remaining combat and combat support forces including 
os newly activated Light AA Missile Battalion (less the force servy- 
ice regiments and the Marine Air Training Command) will be pro- 
er amed at 90 percent of their required strengths. | The three force 
service regiments will remain at approximately 7 2 percent of their 

garrison strength. The Marine Air Training Cnnaake will remain 
at approxim: ately 15 percent of requirements. 

Any additional personnel realized by economies in base and sup- 
porting establishments will be utilized to flesh out remaining cadres 
and improve existing manning levels. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you consider these manning levels adequate for the 
combat forces to accomplish their missions ? 

General Wetter. Yes, for conditions short of general war. 

Mr. Sires. Mr. Sheppard. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Both my chairman and my colleague from Michi- 

gan have been very complimentary about the presentation you gentle- 
men have made here today. I heartily concur with their ‘conclusion. 
I do not know, however, whether I am inclined to give you the com- 
plete credit they have given to you based upon the academic process- 
ing you have been through prior to your appearance here. 

Tn checking over the 1 respective committees of the Congress I find 
we have some 10 of them now scrutinizing the operations of the re- 
spective military establishments. That includes the gentlemen on 
the other side of the Capitol and those on this side. With the back- 
eround of rounded out experience, and knowing many of you as I 
have over the many years I have been privileged to know you, I would 
be somewhat chagrined if you could not present some very good state- 
ments and also be in position to answer any questions propounded. 


EVALUATION OF NROTC PROGRAMS 


As I recall it, Admiral Smith, there was some question last vear iD 
our hearings that was developed in which I think you expressed some 
concern yourself, wherein we were having contractual training done. 
I notice reflected on page 11 of your statement the following 
language: 


In addition, provision is made for an average of 5,145 regular students in the 
Naval Reserve Officers Training Corps program, 6,508 contract students in that 
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program and 600 students under instruction in the summer in the Reserve officer 
candidate program. 

What is the process you followed in the last year in analyzing these 
contractual operations as to their success?) How many of those con- 
tracts are there in existence ? 

Admiral Sarru. The law provides for a ceiling of 15,400, as I re- 
call, sir. We currently have on board in all four classes in college, 
NROTC 

Mr. Srrerrarp. I mean the number of contracts issued to aecom- 
plish this purpose. 

Admiral Sarru. Fifty-three separate institutions. 

Mr. Suerrarp. What ‘analy ses have been made to evaluate what you 
are getting for your money in these contracts 

Admiral Sairn. I think, Mr. Sheppard, we are getting from the 
regular students increasingly each year a better product t and a more 
devoted or dedicated young man to the naval service. Since the pro- 
gram has been in existence in expanded form since the war, we have 
improved from about 12-percent retention of regular students to the 
present figure last year of around 22 percent. We find also we are 
having no reduction in the number of applicants for the regular pro- 
gram despite the fact. that. we have i increased their period of obligated 
service after graduation from 3 to 4 years. This year, for example, 
over 20,000 young men are competing for about 1,600 positions in the 
class that will enter next fall. 

Mr. Surprarp. That is indicative of the competitive aspect of the 
potential student. I may be in error, but as I recall this, you and I 
had a somewhat lengthy discussion about some of these contracting 
institutions with which, at that time, I do not think you were too 
well satisfied. 

Admiral Samrru. I will come to that point, sir. I want to make this 
point about measure of success. The best measure of success is, I 

think, the selection results of these Regular NROTC officers when they 
apply, at the end of their 214 years, as they are required to do, if they 
wish to become Regular officers and continue as career officers. We 
select about 95 percent of them. They are splendid young men and 
we very much want them. We want a higher percentage than the 
present 22 percent. 

To proceed to the question of how much money’s worth do we get 
out of certain institutions, there is no question that there is a. wide 
disparity between the percentage of graduates of various institutions 
who do determine to become career officers. We find in certain sections 
of the country that the desire to become career officers is greater than 
in others. We find in certain types of schools the desire is greater. 
However, after thorough discussion within the Department of the 
Navy and with the Sec retariat, we determined we should not change 
the present numbers of institutions nor their participation in the pro- 
gram. We think each of them contributes significantly. We have a 
countrywide spread permitting entrance of c: indidates to a wide spread 
of universities. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Have you absorbed the potentiality in the academic 
field ? 

Admiral Smrrxn. As to the academic field, traditionally they all 
stand rather high in their classes. I would say they are on the average 
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in the upper half of their classes. They are highly picked young 
men. I might say they are in the upper quartile of their class. Aca- 
demic failure is extremely low from these people. They may drop out 
for other reasons. They may not have enough money to augment 
what is given them by the Navy, but they are * fine young people. 

Mr. Snerrarp. You have kept close enough to the issue so that you 
feel at this time that out of a total of 53 institutions they are all within 
the batting average of acceptability, I would put it that way. 

Admiral Suarru. Yes, sir; I do, indeed. 

Mr. Sueprparn. You feel somewhat differently now than you did last 
year; is that right ? 

Admiral Smrrn. Yes, sir. Last year I felt our retention rate from 
certain of the universities was of questionable value, but I am other- 
wise persuaded now. 

I think our problem is to work harder to see that we get a higher 
retention rate from those universities because they are wonderful 
young men. 

Mr. Suerrarp. Those you get I am going to assume are wonderful 
young men. That was not my point exactly. I was getting back to 
the origin and basic cause and effect to see whether or not we run an 
evaluation test to determine whether out of institution A , for example, 
we are getting the end result we should get. Again woing to cause and 
effect, that can be predicated upon the fact that we might have had 

applicants go to that school whose IQ was not as high as others. Then 
again, it could go to the manner in ‘which they were being processed 
while in that institution. I think at the time you and I discussed it, 
the point of view was really based upon that. It was not so much our 
concern as to the boys being sent there because they had had a pretty 
severe screening test, but what happened to them after getting there 
and the manner in which the respective professors and those handling 
the direction there were not quite doing the job you had anticipated 
and we had anticipated as a committee. If that has been cleared up 
in your mind, I wonder if it is done out of a compassionate concept or 
a mathematical concept. 

Admiral Smrra. What really happens in the institution where we 
do not have a higher retention is the fact that these young fellows are 
too good. Some ‘of them come out of the univer sity with a contract for 
some job in industry. They are much too good. 

Mr. Sueprarp. I was quite concerned at that time and I sensed you 
were because there were some instances where we are not getting ‘the 
end results I think you had anticipated. 


TRAVEL COSTS 


What particular page here could I address myself to that would 
give me a brief rundown on our travel experience / 

Admiral Saurrn. In the statement it is pages 9 and 10. 

Mr. Jackson. Admiral Smith would like to give you more detail. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to have it. 

Admiral Smrrxu. I would like to say first that just because of 
strength reduction and the reduced numbers of new officers coming in 
and slightly reduced numbers of new enlistees, recruits, there neces- 
sarily would be a reduction of about $6 million next year estiinated re- 
quirement over the current year. 
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Some of the things we have done, Mr. Sheppard, to reduce these ex- 
penditures from the previous high of $141 million, which I discussed 
last year, are the a) woth The use of fleet units to transport per- 
sonnel unaccompanied by dependents to the maximum extent pos- 
sible. Personnel with less than 90 days of obligated service are de- 
tached prior to deployment of a unit so we will not have to pay his 
transportation back. Duty tour lengths are modified to the maxi- 
mum degree possible. In other words, we have increased the over- 
sea tour of duty where a man has dependents with him and it is 
not a bad morale factor. We have increased the length of service 
aboard ship. We have tried to keep a stability aboard ship. Group 
travel arrangements have been made for recruits at reduced rates 
by shippers. We have set restrictions on the size of families that 
may proceed overseas. We have particularly put restrictions on long- 
distance moves, attempting to get persons who, for example, come 
from Pearl Harbor, and who would proceed, if we could arrange it, 
to a west coast duty rather than to ship them across continent. 

Cross-country travel is necessary; I think this is the point Mr. 
Ford made. Cross-country travel is necessary simply because two- 
thirds of our population 1s on the east side of the Mississippi and 
one-third on the west side, but our fleet is about evenly divided. Nec- 
essarily, we must move people who would prefer to be on the east 
coast. 

Mr. Suepparp. You have been in this business a long time on both 
sides of the fence, as it were. Is that division of the fleet, geographi- 
cally speaking, working out to your satisfaction, generally speaking ? 

Admiral Smirx. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Do you think the move was a good one economically 
and as far as military responsiveness is concerned ¢ 

Admiral Smirn. Yes, sir, we think so. The two fleet commanders 
object with each other as to who should have the larger fleet, but 
they end up about the same. 

Mr. Suerparp. A good spice of competition in the Navy does not 
hurt. We have it elsewhere. 

Admiral Smirn. Further in regard to our moves to reduce travel 
costs, personnel ordered to oversea areas are educated with regard 
to their household requirements, so they will not ship unnecessary 
objects and the materials for their household effects. The Bureau 
of Supplies and Accounts has helped us quite a bit in the method 
of shipping in containers, and so on, innovations in shipment proce- 
dures and methods to reduce weights. We have a centralized method 
of detailing our enlisted personnel with much more information than 
we used to have. I believe not only do we achieve greater efficiency 
but we, to the greatest extent possible, do meet the morale benefits 
of putting the right man in the right place as regards his family 
associations in the area he came from, et cetera. 


ADEQUACY OF HOUSING 


Mr. Suepparp. You have been in a rather sensitive position to get 
reactions. What has been the leveling off or increase or decrease in 
the complaints and various headaches due to inadequate housing? 
Has that diminished down now so it is comparably acceptable or what 
is the story in that field ? 
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Admiral Syaru. I would say the housing is still not quite adequate, 
but we have had quite a lot of assistance in recent years and the 
program for 1961 in housing, as I recall it, is some 3,800 new units of 
Capehart housing. We have had a fairly decent program last year 
and I think, although there is inadequate housing in certain areas—I 
referred last year to New London and San Diego as the two areas I 
have something to do with, they are still inadequ: ite and not yet en- 
tirely provided for in the 1961 program, but we are improving and 
I think in a measurable space of time we will be in pretty good shape. 


REASONS FOR MEN LEAVING NAVY 


Mr. Sueprarp. I think it was the last fiscal year, but it may have 
been prior to that, but for quite some time we ran a checkout system 
as to why boys were leaving the service to find out cause and effect. 
Has that been continued ? 

Admiral Smrru. Yes, sir, we continued the study of why people 
leave the service and we still find that—— 

Mr. SuHerparp, What reasons are given by the major percentage 
of those leaving ? 

Admiral Smiru. I am afraid my expert is not here. I will have to 
give you an estimate. By overriding percentage it is loss of home 
life. “In other words, the position that the Navy occupies in the de- 
fense of this country, its deployment is probably the most onerous 
of any of the services, and we find ourselves with rather long de- 
ployments of our fleets overseas. Even when they return, they “have 
pretty onerous and very necessary periods of training, and maneuvers 
at sea. I think that still operates against retention of a good many 
of our people. That is the overr iding ¢ ase. 

Mr. Jackson. Curiously enough, Mr. Sheppard, complaints about 
housing are very low on the totem pole as a reason for noncontinua- 
tion. 

Mr. SHEppArD. I was very much interested in the total picture be- 
cause up until about a year ago, as I recall it, we were having con- 
siderable difficulty in reenlistments and its various and sundry rami- 
fications. From a service-to-service point of view, I do not want to 
be selective, since that is not my privilege nor position at the moment, 
oeople in the Navy have a very difficult job on a comparable basis to 
fatiile it, obviously, because of the type of service you are called 
upon to perform. 

I know when you first went down there, Admiral Smith, you were 
very much concerned with it and were keeping very close to it. I 
was wondering whether or not you were keeping abreast of it, whether 
you found it was diminishing or holding its level, just what the piec- 
ture was. I am under the impression from your answers that you 
say conditions as a whole have improved considerably, but. to what 
percentage at the moment you are not prepared to state; is that 
correct ? 

Admiral Smiru. No, sir; I can give you the resulting figure. 

The most important one to us is the first-term reenlistments, the 
man who reenlists after his first enlistment. That improved in the 
last 7 years from 9 percent to the estimate we include in this budget 
request for 1961 of 25.7 percent. We think we are improving a little 
each year. There are many reasons for it, such as proficiency. pay, in- 
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creased pay bill, perhaps better management—I hope so—and those 
factors are giving us a slow and stez vdy improvement. 

I am particularly pleased with the table I was able to insert in 
the record of the 10 most critical rates in the Navy, all of which have 
shown an increase. None of them is up to what we want to get, not 
up to the optimum, but they are all showing a steady increase. 

Mr. Suepparp. I would like to ask the Mari ine Corps the same ques- 
tion. Do you concur in the general analysis made by Admiral Smith 

General Wetter. There is no doubt, Mr. Sheppard, that the prin- 
cipal reason people do not reenlist in the Marme Corps is because 
we share to a considerable degree this problem of separation. For 
instance, our 3d Division on Okinawa and our Ist Air Wi ing in Japan 
are there without dependents. This is a deliberate decision taken for 
reasons of readiness, but it does result in separation. Our 2d Division 
stationed on the east coast does a great deal of training outside con- 
tinental limits of the United States. Also, it continuouly supports 
a deploment of a battalion in the Mediterranean, and to support that 
we have one in the Mediterranean, one just back, and one getting 
ready. You have similar problems in your air units, who are de- 
ploying to a degree aboard carriers in the Mediterrane: an, a squadron 
atatime. The) principal reason for failure to reenlist is this problem 
of separation. There is no doubt that the whole trend in the serv- 
ice, as it is in the whole United States, is toward marrying at a 
younger age. We _ to have first-term enlistees where the excep- 
tion was married. I do not know the statistics, but I should certainly 
say that a very, very large number of our first termers get married 
at some point or other. This leads to complications. 

Mr. Sueprarp. Gentlemen, your observations and comments here are 
very interesting. I was somewhat intrigued at a rather profound psy- 
chologist making a statement the other evening, and I will quote him 
by saying, “You can alw ays expect more criticism from the higher 
academic hy processed individual than from those who have not 
been so processed.” If you are improving your academic techniques 
to the degree you say you are, apparently the psychologist had a 
misconception of the response. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. Jackson. I would say it is about even-steven as it comes across 
my desk. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I have never been in position to evaluate the differ- 
ence between mental concepts and the squawks, as it were, but if he 
was wrong, then the philosophy you gentlemen indicate here about im- 
provements is very indicative that he must go back and make a re- 
survey before making further speeches. 

[ would like to say that your statements have been very thought- 
fully prepared and, ‘frankly, in your statements you have answered 
the questions that I might have been inclined to propound to you. I 
think the gentleman acting as chairman is doing a good job, and by 
the time you answer those questions, if I take the time to read the 
answers, I will not have any problems to resolve by the use of midnight 
oil. I am not worried about that aspect. 


COMMENDATION OF ADMIRAL SMITH 


I notice by the witness list here, Admiral Smith, you are going to 
other duties. 
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Individually, 1 want to say to you that I appreciate the services you 
have rendered both to your Nation and the U.S. Navy as Chief of 
Personnel. I think you have done a very wonderful job down there 
and we also welcome your successor, Admiral Smedberg, who we will 
put through the windmill, as it were. 

Admiral Sairn. May I say in this instance, since this may be my 
last appearance here, it has been one of the greatest privileges of my 
entire naval career, the 2 years I have spent as Chief of Naval Per- 
sonnel, to appear before this committee. I have admired the commit- 
tee and I have been certainly very much impressed with your considera- 
tion of all of us in the Navy. 

Mr. Suepparp. I hope your new duties are wholly pleasant and 
always acceptable. 

Admiral Smirn. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Suepparp. Mr. Riley. 

Mr. Ritey. Mr. Secretary and Admiral Smith, General Weller, I 
concur with my colleagues in commending you for the very fine state- 
ments you have given us. They leave very little to be covered except 
some detail, perhaps. 


FACULTY OF NAVAL ACADEMY 


Does your office assign service personnel to the faculty of the Naval 
Academy ? 

Admiral Smiru. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Rutey. Is there any reluctance on the part of your commis- 
sioned personnel to accept service at the Academy? Do you ever find 
that? 

Admiral Smirn. No, sir; I have never heard of any thought of that 
not being attractive duty. You are speaking of the enlisted comple- 
ment at the Naval Academy ? 

Mr. Ritey. I am talking about the men who serve on the faculty in 
the service. 

Admiral Smrrxu. Our officers on the faculty ? 

Mr. Rizey. Yes. 

Admiral Sarrxn. No, sir. My main problem is I do not have 
enough officers in the middle ranks, career officers, to assign the 
officers I would like to assign there. I have no difficulty in finding 
volunteers for that duty. It is one that I think any officer would 
aspire to to be able to instruct the leaders of the future. I have had 
a tour of duty myself as instructor and I was very happy with the 
assignment. 

Mr. Ritey. Are these men given an opportunity to take some post- 
graduate courses before being given an assignment there ? 

Admiral Smrru. Except in rare instances, no, Mr. Riley. We are 
currently investigating the possibility of giving perhaps a 1-year post- 
graduate course in the subject in which they will teach before they go 
to the Naval Academy. That will be costly, not so much in dollars 
as in man-years of the officers who we are most short of at the present 
time. 

Mr. Rirry. Do you not think it would be most beneficial to the 
future of the Navy? 

Admiral Smrru. There is no question about it, sir. It would pay 
off very handsomely if we can pay the seed corn price. 
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Mr. Rrzy. When you consider the qualifications of an officer for 
advancement, do you give him equal credit for a tour at the Academy 
that you do for any other assignment ? 

Admiral Sarru. Mr. Riley, in the Selection Board procedure the 
Selection Board itself, its membership, makes its own determination 
of how it will evaluate the officers who are best fitted for the numbers 
of promotion vacancies existing. It has been my feeling, though, that 
it is not so much the types of duty you have had, provided you have 
had a well-rounded career, as how well you have done in each assign- 
ment. 

Mr. Ritey. That is my own thinking in the matter, my own con- 
clusion, but somewhere along the line, T cannot tell you exactly where, 
I gathered that some of these men who are line officers in the Navy 
feel that perhaps they do not advance as rapidly as they should when 
they take time out to have a tour at the Academy. 

In my own book, I know of no more important assignment that you 

can give give a man than to have him train the future officers in the 
ioe, I think it is as important as any other shore duty and per- 
haps equal in rank with some of your sea assignments. 

Admiral Surru. I thoroughly agree, Mr. ‘Riley, and, with some 
modesty, I would say that both Admiral Smedber 2 and I have had 
such tours at the Naval Academy and it apparently has not hurt our 
careers. 

Mr. Rutxy. I was going to observe the same thing. I have had the 
very pleasant duty of being on the Board of Visitors down at Annapo- 
lis a sacar of years, and I have a high regard for the work being 
done there, but I do think that an opportunity ought to be given to 
these men who are assigned there as instructors to have some post- 
graduate work before they enter on that assignment. I do think very 
keenly that they should hav e the same credit for a tour of duty at the 
Academy as they have in any other assignment that the Navy has. 

Thank you, Admiral Smith. That is all. 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Weaver? 


SUBSISTENCE RATES 


Mr. Weaver. Admiral Smith, on page 8 of your statement you refer 
to the subsistence rates in the 1961 budget and you state that they are 
lower than those shown in your present request for fiscal year 1960. 

Could you tell me what they w ere for 1960? 

Admiral Sarru. My recollection is that they were $1.13 instead of 
$1.09 and $1.22 instead of $1.18. 

I will check that as soon as Captain Boozer can be found. 

May I ask Captain Boozer to answer that? 

Captain Boozer. Do you wish the subsistence rates for fiscal year 
1960 ? 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Captain Boozer. Our 1961 rates are exactly the same as what we 
have been apportioned for this year, sir: $1. 09 for continental limits; 
$1.15 for overseas ; $1.18 for afloat, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. In the statement you say that in the 1961 budget they 
are lower than those shown in the request for fiscal year 1960. Those 
that you gave me would not seem to bear that out. 
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Captain Boozer. I have given you what we have been apportioned. 

I will have to supply the 1960 budgeted rate. I do not have that 
information here, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


Budgeted Budgeted : 
fiscal year fiseal vear Difference 
1960 1961 
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Afloat 








Mr. Weaver. In connection with that do you have anything to say, 
Admiral ? 

Admiral Surru. I might clarify that. 

The amount we budgeted for last year was about the sum I men- 
tioned. It was $1.13 for the continental United States instead of the 
present $1.09. 

However, the rates have changed since the budget hearings of last 
year. 

Mr. Weaver. I realize that there are many factors that go to make 
up the difference in subsistence rates for those ashore in the United 
States and those at sea and overseas. 

However, I cannot reconcile in my own mind why there is that dif- 
ference between nie three sets of figures. 

Admiral Smiru. Captain Boozer might answer that, sir. 

Captain Boozer. One thing in the past has been that we have used 
more surplus milk in the States than we have overseas and afloat. 
However, processing costs raise the price of milk overseas and afloat. 
We also have export pack prices for other food items that have to be 
included for overseas and afloat. 

Mr. Weaver. Export pack prices? What do you mean by that? 

Captain Boozer. In shipping we have to overpack and that would 
be called export pack and we would be using that overseas and also 
afloat. Ixport pack is the additional protective packaging given to 
subsistence items when such protection is required because of special 
operating conditions. 

We use more expensive subsistence items, such as prefabricated, 
boneless meat and the like. 

There would be more fresh-frozen items that would be more expen- 
sive than in the United States, sir. 

Mr. Weaver. That is all I have. 


SECURITY AND GUARD DETACHMENTS 


Mr. Srxes. How many marines are assigned to security and guard- 
type duty, such as to embassies and so forth? 

General Wetxer. As of November 30, 1959, marines assigned to se- 
curity duties were distributed as follows: security forces at naval in- 
stallations, 11,039; State Department embassy guards, 748; and secu- 
rity detachment, National Security Agency, 258. 

Mr. Sixes. These personnel are in addition to those required for 
the Fleet Marine Forces are they not? 

General Wetier. Yes sir. 
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COST OF MAINTAINING 200,000-MAN MARINE CORPS 


Mr. Srxes. What would be the cost, by budget category, and the 
total additional cost required to increase the Marine Corps to 200,000? 

General Nickerson. Based upon a begin strength of 175,000 and 
an end strength 200,000, with an average of 187,884, the total addi- 
tional cost would be $34,500,000 in budget category 1 and $13,495,000 
in budget category II. The category II amount is distributed be- 
tween the appropriation “Operation and maintenance, Marine Corps,” 
$5,470,000, and “Operation and maintenance, Navy,” $8,025,000. The 
category I amount is all in the appropriation “Military personnel, 
Marine Corps.” 


EFFECTS OF INCREASE TO 200,000 MEN 


Mr. Suxes. How much would combat effectiveness be increased by 
a strength of 200,000? 

General Wetter. This strength will put the Marine Corps in a good 
posture to meet all initial commitments, including mobilization in 
the event of general war. 

Mr. Srxes. How many battalion landing teams would be supported 
under a 200,000 strength ? 

General WrtiEer. Twenty-seven battalion landing teams. 

Mr. Stxes. Would the manning levels of combat forces be increased 
to 100 percent? 

General Wetier. Our manning levels would be: Marine divisions, 
100 percent; Marine aircraft wings (less units for which aircraft will 
not be available), 90 percent; and combat support forces, 95 percent. 

Mr. Srxes. What actions would you have to take to increase to 
200,000 ? 

General Weiter. We would increase our recruit input in fiscal year 
1961 from 25,771 to about 51,729. We would also increase our planned 
officer input by about 500. The requirements would be met by increas- 
ing recruiting quotas and by increasing the number of officer candi- 
dates procured from civilian colleges and through our enlisted officer 
procurement sources. 


PROFICIENCY PAY FOR ENLISTED PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Will you review the Marine Corps implementation of 

the proficiency pay program for enlisted personnel ? 
_ General Wetier. The Marine Corps proficiency pay program was 
initially implemented in November 1958 with payment authorized for 
6,000 individuals, 85 percent of whom serve in critical skills. The 
basic tenets of the original program remain the same, and the end 
fiscal year 1960 awards will include 7.5 percent of the total Marine 
Corps strength, a total of 11,895 awards. The number of awards 
authorized will remain Jevel in fiscal year 1961. 

The administration of the Marine Corps proficiency pay program is 
decentralized to the local command level. Critical skills are desig- 
nated at the headquarters level, and are based upon training invest- 
ments, retention, strengths, and leadership requirements within each 


skill. Selection of individuals within each skill to receive awards is a 
local command function based upon percentages allocated by skill 
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groups. The local commander screens eligible personnel actually serv- 
ing in billets requiring skills designated critical, administers locally 
prepared examinations, and effects the appropriate percentage of 
awards on a competitive basis. Quotas are computed quarterly by all 
commands. Terminations for authorized causes may be effected at any 
time. 

Awards based upon demonstrated outstanding effectiveness are 
authorized for 1 in each 35 marines who are not serving in critical 
skills. These awards are effected in the same manner as critical 
skill awards, except that competitive examinations are not required. 

All awards to date are in the P-1 category at $30 per month. Au- 
thority has been requested from the Department of Defense to effect 
approximately 1,100 P-2 awards in fiscal year 1961. If such awards 
are made, they will represent a commensurate dollar reduction in P-1 
award strengths. 

Further expansion of the Marine Corps proficiency pay program 
in years beyond fiscal year 1961 will be based upon experience with 
te porpent program. 

Sixes. When the plan is fully implemented, how much will it 
cost and how many personnel will be paid this special pay? 

General Wetter. Under current authorizations full implementa- 
tion will allow awards to 24,000 enlisted personnel at an annual cost 
of $8,640,000. However, expansion of f the program to full imple- 
mentation must be based on experience 


SOURCES OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Sixes. What sources do you rely upon to maintain a sufficient 
input of officers and enlisted personnel / ? 
General Wetter. For enlisted personel we rely upon voluntary re- 
eruiting. For officer personnel we rely upon the ‘following sources: 
(1) Service Academies, primarily Naval Academy, 
(2) The NROTC programs, 
Our platoon leaders class, 
The officer candidates class, 
Marine Aviation Cadets, 
Women officers’s training class and, 
Enlisted programs for both second lieutenants and warrant 
officers. 
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QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Are you satisfied with the quality and quantity of per- 
sonnel you are getting ? 

General Wexier. Yes, sir. On a fiscal year basis we have always 
been able to meet our ’strength requirements both for officer and 
enlisted personnel. 

We are pleased with the quality of our officer and enlisted person- 
nel. As I said in my statement, the general classification test average 
of.our Marine recruits in fiscal year "1959 was 106.7. Our officer can- 
didates now must have GCT’s of 120 or higher and are of top quality. 

Mr. Sixes. What actions are you taking to retain qualified per- 
sonnel in the service? 

General Wenter. As far as officers are concerned, we encourage 
qualified Reserve officers to remain on active duty beyond their 3-year 
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active duty obligation through our integration program. We are 
currently retaining in fiscal year 1961 about 1,200 officers, of which 
over half are aviators—this means that we can reduce our require- 
ments for new officer procurement by about 20 percent. 

In the enlisted area our reenlistment program is directed at reten- 
tion of NCO’s and potential NCO’s. This program is considered to 
be a command responsibility. A system of reenlistment interviews, 
beginning 4 to 6 months prior to an individual’s expiration of enlist- 
ment has been established. In these interviews, the advantages of 
continuing a Marine career are emphasized to desirable men. As an 
added inducement to reenlist, a series of reenlistment options has 
been developed, whereby an individual who agrees to reenlist may 
be promised duty in a general area or of a general type, or a specific 
type of training for which he is qualified. 

Our proficiency pay program is designed to improve our retention 
of hard-to-train specialist personnel. 

In addition to these two programs constant attention is given to 
such vital factors as career opportunities, living conditions, facili- 
ties, and recreation. 

OFFICER-ENLISTED RATIO 


Mr. Srxes. What is the trend of the officer-enlisted ratio for the 
past 3 years and what do you project for the next year. 
General Wetter. For the past 3 years our officer to enlisted ratio 
was as follows: 
Fiscal year 1958—1 :10.3 
Fiscal year 1959—1:9.8 
Fiseal year 1960—1 :9.8 
We plan to maintain the same ratio of 1:9.8 for fiscal year 1961. 
Mr. Sixes. Do you anticipate any major impact on this ratio with 
the introduction of advanced weapons systems 4 
General Wetier. No. At this time we do not anticipate any major 
change in this ratio with the introduction of weapons systems cur- 
rently scheduled for the Marine Corps. 


READINESS OF THE MARINE CORPS RESERVE 


Mr. Sixes. In your opinion, are the Marine Reserves immediately 
available to support the Regular forces? 

General Farrpourn. Yes. 

Mr. Sixes. Would they be called into service in emergency as units 
or largely as individuals? ; 

General Farrpourn. We anticipate calling reservists on an indi- 
vidual basis. However, we do have plans enabling us to call units as 
units should the situation so require. In such case the unit would be 
disbanded shortly after reaching the station of initia] assignment and 
Individuals would be reassigned to existing or newly activated Fleet 
Marine Force units. 

TRAINING OF RESERVES 


Mr. Sixes. What kind of training do the Reserves receive? Do 
they train with Regular forces ? 

General Farrnourn. The kind of training our Reserves receive de- 
pends upon their component. Those in a drill-pay status receive 
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inactive duty training in the form of both formal classroom instrue- 
tion and field exercises at their home armory plus a 2-week period of 
field training at one of our major bases each year. 

Those reservists who are not in a drill-pay status are provided 
active duty for training tours, within available funds, ranging, at the 
present time, from 15 to 30 days per year. These tours are mostly 
spent in formal schools conducted by the Regular Establishment. In 
addition, a limited number of enlisted reservists are cur rently being 
assigned on-the-job training in their military occupational special- 
ities. 

All of this training is either conducted by and with comparable ele- 
ments of the Regular forces or is as nearly the same as that provided 
our Regular forces as available time, men, and money permit. 

In this regard I would like to emphasize that, at the present time, 
all of our Reserve officers and the vast. bulk of our Reserve enlisted 
men have served a tour of active duty or 6 months’ active duty for 
training with the Regular Establishment. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you think the current training program is actually 
producing professionally qualified reserves ? 

General Farrpourn. Speaking in generalities, yes. The overall 
level of training achievement of our “Reserve is the highest it has 
ever been in our Nation’s history. I do not mean to infer, however, 
that there is no room for improve ment. We have shortages of trained 
personnel in a good many fields which are needed in the event of an 
emergency. We are doing our best, within our means, to alleviate 
these shortages. The fact is, though, that most of these shortages 
are in fields which require a considerable period of technical training 
to master. We have been seeking funds to provide the necessary 
training to attrite these shortages. since fiscal year 1957. We will 
continue to request the funds for these longer training tours and at 
the same time we will continue to do the best job of training these 
people that we know how within the funds allotted us. 

Mr. Srxes. How good is the 4-hour armory type drill? Does it 
really train the personnel 4 

General Farrsourn. Mr. Sikes, we believe that the 4-hour drill 
pays dividends far bey ond the obvious fact that the amount of home 
armory training time is doubled. We require 4-hour drills in multi- 
ples of 2; that is, drills must run for at least 8 consecutive hours. This 
schedule is permitting our units to do things which they could not 
even attempt under the old 2-hour drill schedule. Under the old setup, 
there was very little time for anything execept classroom lectures, 
and a disproportionate amount of time was spent on administrative 
details such as taking musters, checking on absentees, and breakin 
out equipment. Now, our units spend much of their time in the fiel 
conducting practical exercises. They now have time to travel greater 
distances to better training areas, and in some cases, they even have 
sufficient time to integrate with other units for combined maneuvers. 

Now, as to the second part of your question (Does it really train the 
personnel?), my answer is that it certainly does. Almost to a man, 
our Organized reservists h: ave either been through the 6-month train- 
ing program or have put in a full tour of active duty. These men 
already have a good grasp of the fundamentals of their military 
specialties, and they require and demand the challenge of progressive 
training. We can go only so far in providing this “chi illenge inside 
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the armory; we have to get them out into the field so we can really 
put them through their paces, and it simply is not practical or feasible 
to hold a field exercise within the limits of a 2-hour drill. 

We endorse our multiple-drill system strongly and without reserva- 
tion. We feel that—with the exception of the six-month training 
program—this is the most important facet of our Organized Reserve 
program. 

EQUIPMENT FOR RESERVES 


Mr. Srxes. What kind of equipment is assigned to the Organized 
Reserves ? 

General Farrnourn. The equipment furnished Marine Corps Re- 
serve units parallels that of Fleet Marine Force units, but in lesser 
quantities. Since present mobilization plans do not contemplate em- 
ployment of Reserve units as units, allowances are based on the re- 
quirement to train individuals. Items of major equipment determined 
to be in short supply are not normally furnished Reserve units, except 
for token allowances for familiarization. 

Mr. Stxers. Are you able to secure fully modern equipment ? 

General Farrsourn. Yes, we do overall, however, we do not have 
missiles as authorized for the regulars. We expect to acquire both a 
surface-to-surface and a surface-to-air capability in the missile pro- 
grams in the future. We do possess the 106 mm. recoilless rifle. 


SOURCES OF RESERVE PERSONNEL 


Mr. Stxes. What are your primary sources of Reserve personnel 
and what are your selection procedures # 

General Farrsourn. Releases from active duty of personnel with a 
remaining period of obligation constitute the primary source of per- 
sonnel to the nondrill pay portion of the Ready Reserve. Obviously, 
with this group of personnel, there are no selection procedures as far 
as joining the Reserve is concerned. The primary source of enlisted 
input into the drill pay Reserve is enlistment in the 6-month train- 
ing program. Applicants for this latter program are required to take 
a standard neil ition test plus a series of personal interviews to de- 
termine if they possess the necessary qualifications. Since only limited 
numbers of enlistments are authorized, this method becomes highly 
selective and produces excellent results. 


RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATE PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. Will you explain your Reserve officer candidate pro- 
gram? How are personnel selected, what training do they get, and 
what is their service obligation ? 

General Famnourn. The Reserve officer candidate program listed 
in this appropriation, provides for the pay, travel, subsistence, and 
clothing of the platoon leaders class and the women officer’s training 
class. In addition, Marine Corps option students with the NROTC 
program are funded under this activity for clothing only. Personnel 
in the platoon leaders class and women officer’s training class are 
selected from among academically and physically qualified members 
of freshmen, sophomore, and junior classes of accredited colleges and 
universities. 
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In order to remain in the program, members must participate in two 
summer training periods at the Marine Corps Schools, Quantico, Va. 
The first period is known as the junior course and consists of basic 
training, whereas the second summer period is the senior course and 
consists of advanced training. Each summer training period is of 6 
weeks’ duration. Upon successful completion of the two summer 
training periods and receipt of a baccalaureate degree, members are 
commissioned in the Marine Corps Reserve and assigned to duty with 
the Regular Establishment. Male officers must serve for a period of 3 
years and women officers for 2 years. 

Male officers have a total military obligation of 6 years. Therefore, 
upon release to an inactive status, they must remain in the Marine 
Corps Reserve for 3 years in order to fulfill the remainder of this 
obligation. 

RESERVE STRENGTH 


Mr. Srxes. What has been the trend in the Reserve strength for the 
past 3 years? 

General Farrsourn. The total Reserve strength has been increasing 
for the past 3 years. However, within this total strength, both the 
Ready Reserve and the Organized Reserve strengths have been de- 
creasing. ‘These reductions have been necessary in order to remain 
within personnel ceilings. 

Mr. Srxes. Do you anticipate any significant changes in the 
foreseeable future ? 

General Farrsourn. Yes, we anticipate a very significant change 
in the not too distant future. We anticipate that both the total Re- 
serve strength and the Ready Reserve strengh will be greatly reduced. 
We are most concerned by the anticipated drop of the Ready Reserve 
strength to a low of about 100,000 officers and enlisted by end fiscal 
year 1963. This is brought about by the simultaneous expiration of 
obligated service of both 6- and 8-year obligators and reduced re- 
leases from active duty into the Reserve. In effect we will lose more 


than will be replaced. 
+ UTILIZATION AND DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Txomson. Please insert for the record a table showing, by 
rank and grade and type of duty, that is, communications, transporta- 
tion, clerical, etc., the number of military and civilian personnel that 
you have in the Pentagon; in the Greater Washington area (by type 
of assignment, that is, Department of Defense, service headquarters, 
major commands or functions, such as R. & D., and so forth); in 
regional offices or headquarters; in major command headquarters; in 
tactical or combat units; and in any other major breakdown that 
would be helpful in giving a true picture as to your utilization of as- 
signed military and civilian manpower, to the extent and with the 
degree of breakdown that such is possible as to the time of the record 
going to print. If not completely broken down or available at that 
time, supply the balance by letter to the committee. 

Admiral Smiru. In order to depict the utilization of the Depart- 
ment of the Navy’s military and civilian manpower and to show the 
rank and grade structure of both military and civilian personnel, 
the following tables are provided : 
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1. “U.S. Navy, officer, officer candidates, enlisted and civilian personnel as 
of November 30, 1959,” distributed according to broad personnel allocation plan 
functions, e.g., active fleet, fleet support, training. 

2. “Marine Corps planned personnel allocations end fiscal year 1960 and actual 
distribution as of November 30, 1959, by personnel allocation plan category.” 

3. “Navy Department—Washington, D.C., military (Navy and Marine Corps) 
and civilian personnel by function, September 30, 1959.” 

4. “Department of the Navy, field, military (Navy and Marine Corps) and 
civilian personnel in shore activities and on military sea transportation ships, 
by function, September 30, 1959.” 

5. “U.S. Navy officer personnel—Showing grade in which serving and des- 
ignator (speciality)—as of November 30, 1959,” and “U.S. Navy enlisted per- 
sonnel—Rating and pay grade as of November 30, 1959.” 

6. “Actual distribution of officer and enlisted of the Marine Corps by occupa- 
tional field and rank as of November 30, 1959.” 

7. “Department of the Navy, civilian employment, by grade, October 31, 1959.” 


U.S. Navy—O fficer, officer candidates, enlisted and civilian personnel, as of Nov. 30, 












































1959 
3 — 
Officer | Grand 
Officers | Enlisted | candi- Total /|Civilians| total 
dates | 
« —_ — —_ — —_—— _ —— ! — — — - ae —— - 
Active fleet 3 ees TF ee Eee ae le Siloteeoes 
Miscellaneous fleet (less air) ae Saad 6, 661 Oe Gee tt ck... awe Beatin ale c 
Filet, air. .....- sea eh aie sat yonearc 10, 663 62, Ss nGlemsws 72, 936 . 
Total fleet sseued ' F 31, 502 | 323, 761 ‘ 355, 353, _4, 517 361, 870 
Fleet support, United States (less air)_.-. aa 817 40, 717 |---- 56, 534 | Keiail ike detest, 5 
Air support, United States_.........-...-. 3, 806 34, 070 |----------| 37,876 d saMsidies 
Total support, United States | 19, 623 74, 787 m4, 410 
} — -—— | = — = — —_———_ — 
Fleet support (less air) overseas__--- ---| 2 407, 12, 737 Seite 15, MG sn c5sa Aes 
Air support overseas. --......-..--- z 893 2 Dl a TE POW Biatickcnteehasaiat’ 
Total support overseas. -- mA 3, 300 22, Bee Tat caen<- 25, 536 
Total fleet support................--| 22,023 | 97,023 |..........] 119, 6 329, 741 1 449 687 
General training --.---- Z ; ae + 214 45, 209 |..... | 50, 423 ceteetie i aie 
Sp iraming............. Raceceash 4, 538 30, 176 |_- -| 934,714 ; : 
Co Sa ‘ bekedewed 1, 020 8, 239 9, 259 |_-. ee 
Medical training... .--..-- Lasenecict 614 3, 766 4, 380 paaaeaas 
Miscellaneous training-_--- i alae 145 | 356 501 i 
en - — masasiin | cianiunteeensnnte inentempuantenntias 
OE ORIN «ods Soon din caw sBgaens 11, 531 yt ere 99, 277 | 16,261 115, 538 
Officer candidates._. iekaod ch ales a aces 6, 109 6, 109 sit nictaiesbatade 6, 109 
Reimbursables (other Government agen- | | 
cies)... seceeee] 140-286 |--.-...-]| 496 |--2.-.- — 
Transients, patients, ‘and prisoners. os 2 2, 307 4 | ee -| 36, 047 36, 047 
Geen tetel. .......-4.-.-.1-si----- 68,213 | 541,984 | 6, 109 a | 616, 306 | 1352, 519 | 1 968, 825 
| 





1 Includes 17,952 foreign nationals providing support abroad under contractual arrangements with host 
governments. 
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Marine Corps planned personnel allocations, end fiscal year 1960 and actual dis- 
tribution as of Nov. 30, by PAP ' line category 















































Planned end, fiscal year 1960 Actual distribution as of Nov. 30, 1959 
| A oe ORE eens |" m1 ] 
Offi- En- | Total | Civil- | Aggre-| Offi- En- | Total | Civil- | Aggre- 
| cers | listed | mili- | ian gate | cers | listed | mili- ian gate 
| | tary tary 
ROR RARER ANAL en sia accitel alt ee 
Total operating forces... ...- ¥ 8) 98, 013} 106, 371| 158} 106, 529) 8, 459) 96, v 677/206, 1 136 160} 105, 296 
Fleet Marine Forces... .-| 82,712] 90, 341... | 90,341| 7, 682) 82,004) 89, 686)... 89, 1186 
Security forces.........-- 12, 588} 13, 065) a 13, 223} 499) 11,928) 12, 427 160) 12, 587 
Re 2,713) 2,965] 2,965) 278) 2,745) 3, 023).......| 3,02 
Total, supporting forces __--- 16, 409) 18, 940| 13, 446) 32, 386 16, 716| 19, 175 13, 645} 32, 820 
— Seemed ape censinieel apes peepee bein 3 as sein’ 
| | at 
Supply establishment cot 305} 3,511) 3, 816) 6, 941| 10, 757) 3,362} 3,656) 6, 884) 10, 540 
Base service and adminis- | 
tration... 1, 696) 12,454) 14,150) 6, 505) 20, 655 13, 022) 14,724| 6, 761) 21, 485 
Joint and line activities. 530 444 974 | 974 332} FOU. cacses 795 
. . > - ies - — = ~ — , 
Total training forces........--| 4,009] 32, 489) 36,498) 2,324] 38,: 822| . 493} 31, 638) 36,131] 2, 318) 38, 449 
Recruits - - --- ; _..--| 10,038} 10, 038)....- | 10, 038 aa 6, 593) 6, 593}__- 2a 6, 593 
Students__-_-_--- _.---| 1,526) 6,650) 8,176 ..-| 8,176) 2,055) 9,062) 11, 117)__. -| 11,117 
Overhead _. 1,918} 12,299) 14,217] 2,278) 16,495) 1,902) 12, 506) 14,408) 2,274) 16, 682 
Reserve training over- | | 
NR ccc ce 565) 3, 502 4. O67 46; 4,113 536] 3,477 4,013 44, 4,057 
T.P. & P. jae E 1, 302} 11, 889 13, 191 13, 191 ; 561 11, 693 12, 254 yy 12, 254 
Teens. =:2. ole coe 16, 200 158, 800 175, 000)2 15, 928) 190, 928 15, 972 156, 724 172. 696 216, 123 | 188, 819 


1 Personnel allocation plan. 


2 The difference in the civilian figure of 195, between the planned end fiscal year 1960 and the actual on 
board reported on Nov. 30, 1959, is of a temporary nature. 


Navy DEeparRTMENT— WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Military (Navy and Marine Corps) and civilian personnel by function, Sept. 30, 1959 

















Military Civilian | , 
| Gran¢ 
Function | | | | total 

| Officer En- Total |Graded| Un- | Total 

listed | | | graded | 
on _ — - sina taba a | ee ee ————_ 
| | 
IID RIINUNININ oo o s ecc emp dies 610 437 1, 047 2, 722 511 3, 233 4, 280 
Naval planhing and command_-_-___-.-..----. 808 383 1, 191 Peake 768 1, 989 
Industrial relations. .__- $k tancos 10 2 | 12 O00 f..22a08 660 672 
Military personnel administration........__- | 756 473 1, 229 2,177 15 2, 192 3, 421 
nmimuniostions. 222k | 141 178 | 319 | eee 120 439 
Wieosl:....... Di cen bwkaian aoa ideas aps Sobeeeai | 86 28 114 Ree Speman s ; 1,018 1, 132 
WOON... Sc csde cubes -| 16 | 16 32 WF Accuawes 47 79 
Procurement, contracting and material pl: an- 

a a 496 | 96 592 3, 025 30 3, 055 3, 647 
Facilities and equipment planning Se ed | 42 | 1 43 702 7 709 752 
Research and development ._..__._-----_-__- | 465 | 7 472 RE dec cas 1, 591 2, 063 
Aircraft maintenance and operations. _______- | De ceca 59 ee o> 180 239 
Special projects ob bawenione’ 72 | 2) 74 190 | 3 | 193 267 
Administration of shipbuilding, “conversion | | | 

MRIs eee tee Soa eee as 33 5 167-4. 2 Ot 1, 622 1, 789 
Administration of medical care __------.--. } 114] 49} 163 312 Lanes | 312 475 

— SS —|—— | —— —_—_—_— 
PR S18 8 oo seta st cst eae 3,842 | 1,672| 5,514 | 15,134 | 566 | 15,700 | 21.214 
| | 








NoTE.—Does not include personnel assigned to Office of Secretary of Defense and Joint Chiefs of Staff 
as follows: Navy: 198 officers and 78 enlisted; Marine Corps: 39 officers and 7 enlisted. 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE NAVY—FYIELD 


Military (Navy and Marine Corps) and civilian personnel in shore activities and on 
military sea transportation ships—by function, Sept. 30, 1959 


























Military Civilian 
aii atectiamemat itt ata el tia ae Grand 
Function total 
Officer| En- | Total |Graded| Un- | Total 
listed | graded 
epee cee epee deren pee ney ee 4,789) 25,163) 29,952) 13, 447 891) 14,338) 44, 290 
BRIN OEE TTI noe coerce nan eioarnnenens 26 25} 51 3, 911 20} 3,931 3, 982 
Military personnel administration and serv- 

Pitch ctideeupis ait Seurdad Ga swee een oeked 7,510} 46,010) 53,520) 3,419) 2, 571 5,990] 59, 510 
Se eer prrrrrirts cy prtrn 529 1, 707 2, 236) 9, 693 48; 9,741) 11,977 
POUR = ington sencmensreeaacubern palin 525} 11,364) 11,889] 8, 088) 86] 8,174] 20,063 
ND 8. Sees Roe ee ae 1,569] 8.910] 10,479] 25,762} 25,515| 51,277| 61,756 
AP Oc octokokenckcwsemadaace 581 7, 022 7, 603) 2 164| 240 2,404) 10,007 
ee WORM = 5 2-225 oath cases ecaaesxceeenses 1,071} 6,017 7,088) = 8, , 784} 56,210] 64,994) 72,082 
Facilities management... _..................- 8) 31) 39 666 19 685 724 
Military sea transportation. .......-.-..-..-- 429 2,314) 2, 743) 323 7,013; 7,336} 10,079 
Contract administration | 36) _ - 36} 1, 002! P 1, 002 1, 038 
Research, development, test and, -evaluation..| 1, 231 5, 655 6, 886] 16, 632! “10, 304) 26,936) 33, 822 
IRA) TIC nn ewan 412) 28 440} 5, 158) 694 5,852) 6, 292 
Aircraft overhaul, repair and maintenance. _- 488) 14, tl 14,915) 2,890) 26,713) 29,603) 44, 518 
Production and maintenance of ordnance | | | 

ammunition 492 2, 466| 2, 958 3,399) 11,983} 15,382) 18,340 
Shipbuilding, conversion overhaul and main- | | | | | 

SOIR... oo oc tauwen avidnns will ebhaeeetd | 486) 264} 750 8,773) 68,074| 76,847) 77,597 
coe n manufacture niet | 3 | 3 58 1, O85} 1, 143 1, 146 
Flight ope rations support 888 11, 630) 12, 518 455 65 520} 13,038 
Military planning, comms ind and fleet sup-_ | | | 

pert 7 ; ntivindiguintaiebeenianaal 2,519} 11,129) 13,648 3, 764 2, 758 6,517) 20, 165 
Special programs. iaaweseeaet? 8) 147| 9, 643) 648 113 761} 10, 404 
Medical and dental care____- sch ine ine ai 4,732} 12,425) 17,157 2, 198 2, 758! 4, 9 956 22, 113 

Rs csc penal aiaee ital seaiesp ah sicabes deitlanod | 29,820) 174, 734| 204, 554) 121, at 217,15 55| 338, 389) 542, 943 





Notes.—(1) Does not include 18,391 foreign nationals providing support abroad under contractual ar- 
rangements with host governments. 

(2) Includes personne! in field activities in Washineton, D.C., metropolitan area as follows: 1,974 officers, 
7,594 enlisted, and 19,504 civilians (11,474 graded and 8,030 ungraded). 


U.S. Navy officer personnel, showing grade in which serving and designator (specialty), 
as of Nov. 30, 1959 


a ; 
| | | | 

















| | Lieu- | Lieu- | War- 
Designator | Flag | Cap- | Com- | tenant | Lieu- | tenant | Ensign} rant | Total 
| tain |mander| com- | tenant | (junior | rant 
| | mander|} grade) | | Officer 
| | | | | | 
natin aia — snieiianes saan |———_|— | midline 
Unrestricted line, surface _. 137 1, 257 a 2, 166 3, 065 3, 560 5, 758 7, 094 | -| 23,037 
Unrestricted line, aviation....| 86 770 | 3,126 | 4,609] 4,506 | 5,084] 1,576 | “<4 19, 757 
Restricted line: | | | 
Engineering duty -| 16 218 | 429 339 | 133] 143 100: 1, 387 
Aeroengineering duty-.----| 8 117 | 211 | 158 62 | 10 18 | Bo eiwaines 584 
Special duty 4 157 | 272| 230] 274] 170 Ab cet | ee 
Limited duty, surface....-.|-- | | 114 140 425 | 484 249 |_..- “a. L@ 
Limited duty, aviation. __| = 48 | 54 | 136 | 258 | NG wus 743 
Line under instruction for | | | | | 
staff... ae habeas |---- oe 184 | 184 
Medical Corps-- Ee 14 550} 210 | = .219 | 2, 292 | Bi nccaseet | 3,287 
Dental C orps. 4 435 | 166 112 870 | 4 | | } 1,591 
Medical Service Corps-..-.---|------} 16 | 117 = 343 | 159 116 | 1, 026 
Nurse Cx Orps..--- ; a 75 879 | 493 | 465 | 202 | 2,116 
Supply Corps... | 17] 246] 759 904} 747] 792] 956]|........| 4,511 
Limited duty supply : <a | 9 36 | 59 | 81 | a 216 
Chaplain Corps... 2 | 47 | 18) 210 313 | 58 |... oe 810 
Civil Engineering Corps 6 | 62 | 218 250 209 | 308 | 279 | : 1, 432 
Limited duty, Civil Engineer- 
ing Corps-_ = cael 5 | 10 | 13 | 6 | $x 37 
Warrant officers oe Oe | fs | of | 4,932 | 4,932 
Total ‘ | 294 | 3,977 | 8,105 | 11,580 | 14,435 | 13, 782 | 11, 108 | 4,932 | 68,213 
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U.S. Navy enlisted personnel rating and pay grade as of Nov. 30, 1959 


ENLISTED PERSONNEL BY RATING 


I a ee 33, 454 
NINE RM cet gs tthe spr ln chest iw Sh poems ye 21, 347 
nes ent Oe oe aoa wooo onoae 9, 985 
[open  Olmeees Mtonm 89 eee... en ee 599 
Administrative and clerichi group-V .....0.6.0-....--. oe nnne 69, 335 
BCR IOOTES (BROGD AW Bs icin iccticcge di hbeswewncicsciwaceumneeeun 2, 551 
Pan No a acre sapin che cicnt sins oesetmemuaaTo 119, 340 
ean I TO rare sg cs areas lar te cde i ees sc nha es cis iieeroereet 72, 084 
Pee I esi isnot ei vt eee eee 39, 543 
rn TO a cnc evasicpsanemrertcarsieip ang mec a 7, 127 
I I ARC ie cade on ore Eee 3, 287 
aN aise gen ese mm ean aee ni 82, 919 
nan tek on ok or ee nmmemeien 40, 533 
Ce eee eee nee eon acwansaesaaweecenasunser 13, 706 
Serer Os nnn OA CR ITNORI Ag ss Se 8, 998 
I TN I en aon cri ns adn en cio opeien wa sone OTE 1, 756 
Ir eR a aioe cece wai steak mene 1, 035 
I RRND Fd each 2 wines tii a oie ertaain <i Gn moh cceieegiairde T, 222 
ICN accel ok actos teiniasiisn eos 7, 168 

a hs ce cain ieee tos endo mm aameN 541, 984 

ENLISTED PERSONNEL BY PAY GRADE 

BAO ORE: SUL ORO ID eink ie Set ese eee cence 275 
nr NR I cic ners nneniiens 1, 692 
I en Sa eee eet 43, 637 
Ie a nUnIn SC IIIT INOONN “CNN el a SS es cues 62, 996 
Ra a yO OD a ec reintiseinmiewcmumnie 69, 009 
I chad aen liens ices abccasmaaa 85, 991 
AES IIIT INS, MN i istic i ccieceraiowe cvaclotinntelnnmenseiiniss 166, 443 
I ns Se A 90, 375 
RU I FPN co accent ede eee nningl cont tie miipmipiaaee ie 21, 566 

ee ac eens I a ek a 541, 984 








30, 1959 


Marine Corps by occupational field and rank as of Nov. 
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Department of the Navy civilian employment, by grade, Oct. 31, 1959 














| 
District of | Depart- 
Worldwide Columbia mental 
area 
er | — 
Classification Act grade: | 
TO a ee cae ane eg ae ea ar aa: ee 446 | 73 | 50 
GS-2 ease cksen aie 5, 199 | 358 235 
RI iho dennis eee seats eee aay 24, 412 | 2,711 1, 665 
GS-4 e 25, 158 | 4,021 | 2, 464 
GS8-5 dg be ba css eed Soiree cta ene 14, 432 | 3, 396 | 2, 227 
NE. so 2 ad sn kerk autos naee sib Cee 5, 589 | 1, 062 | 593 
GS-7 Ee a Cereal eaten re een eens 11, 781 | 2, 247 | 1, 160 
Ce een er eee see 5 yeh eae eee 2, 865 266 | 94 
GS Si mareccesece cosh tee peices at aes 12, 620 2, 516 | 1, 024 
ND se eee 33 1, 502 | 133 | 30 
"2 een iis epiores Bias 10, 701 | 2, 665 | 1, 147 
GS-12 : 8, 425 | 2, 982 1, 721 
UOT Aserot'oy'nk nse ep cibdiliedpsal etnies iptnni tear tb eters meet ainiadeade ielbiand 4, 675 2, 331 | 1, 514 
ER ee cuatro. Sood ee ed recs 1, 825 1, 035 | 703 
GS-15 thera kh eead - 642 474 | 358 
a ae ee cua aiiiate 37 | 32 26 
GS-17.... aie = 11 11 | il 
GS-18 ona d 2 | 2 | 2 
TORN. 5. sec A fe ER ea ee. een eee 1 130, 322 26, 315 | 1 15, 024 
U.S. citizens in salaried positions not subject to Classification | 
Act... “ j . abate nan i cmaaad seanal 2833 2116 251 
Aliens in Classification Act type jobs_-- 24,276 on 
Wage board ‘ ries 2 216, 564 28 633 | 2 564 
Part-time Classification Act. - 3 392 3 82 322 
Total, Navy-..---..-- es ae See ee ee ee AL ee 352, 387 | 35, 146 | 15, 661 


1 Full-time only. 
2 Full-time and part-time 
§ Part-time Classification Act not included under footnote 1. 


REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr. Tuomson. Please supply for the record a table showing rates 
of reenlistment by each year, 1950-59 inclusive. Please break this 
table down so as to show principal categories, first three graders, et 
cetera, technical skills, and cae of years of service after which 
separation occurred, to the greatest extent possible under time and 
information limitations. I am particularly interested in a category 


to show the trend as far as reenlistment after expiration of 20 years 


of service and after 30 years of service is concerned. I would also 
like the table to show, within 10-year intervals, the age at which re- 
tirement or separation occurred, that 
at age 30-40, the number retiring at 
tiring at age 50-60. 


is, the number of men retiring 
age 40-50, and the number re- 
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(The following tabulations were furnished :) 


Tabulation of enlisted retirements and transfers to the Fleet Reserve by age at time of 
release fiscal years 1955 through 1958 


PERMANENT DISABILITY RETIREMENTS 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 








1955 | 1956 1957 1958 
fee ee eee ee ded 2 | 3 | 6 | 10 
RRS oe ee ek ee ee 7 | 30 | 31 | 31 
RR eer on Be Ti ie 68 119 | 162 | 140 
Si ia a oe 117 212 | 239 18 
Under 30____- a Ga a 122 155 | 156 | 171 
Ree ee Se eh 8) Sl 316 519 | 594 | 538 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY RETIREMENTS 








RI red dlih teks danse ieianninonssniahene 3 | 0 | 1 
50 to 60___- | 24 12 | 21 4 
40 to 50___- 84 80 | 97 146 
eee ‘inant 182 | 225 | 192 265 
RRR tied feo ones Secon ca aaee 333 | “8 418 497 
Pnisd:tbeteiebsnecnndabediacesicies 626 | 740 | 729 | 934 

| 


NONDISABILITY RETIREMENTS OR TRANSFER TO THE FLEET RESERVE 





maaan | 43 44 | 51 | 


Over 60... ee es 21 
DORs oo eer eeeeer See 435 | 508 | 898 | 1, 006 
RR Sy ee 2, 279 | 2, 803 | 3, 220 3, 348 
Re caret en eS 799 | 1, 284 | 1, 456 | 1, 436 
a ea a re ton fo i ---|-------------- |: PR Ae Dic cwerincsice eae 

a er ee ee 3, 556 | 4,639 | 5, 625 | 5, 831 
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U.S. Navy (REGULAR) REENLISTMENT RATES 


Prior to fiscal year 1954 broken service reenlistments and voluntary extensions 

e of of enlistments were included in reenlistment calculations thus making compari- 

son with subsequent computations meaningless. Current computations, which 

follow, are applicable to USN (Regulars) separated and recommended for re- 
enlistment, who do so within 90 days. 


























re 
" Fiscal year 
wait - 
10 1954 1955 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 
31 a ' 7 
140 
185 Rating group: 
171 Deak petty Officer. _ .................- 20.0 29.9 46.8 56. 6 50.3 | 46.9 
neil BE SR a Gtininn nce ec nccmotnunes 8.9 4.6 12. 4 | @) @) 15.5 
538 Ordnance petty officer...........--..- 17.5 28.0 37.8 | 47.6 | 45.8 38. 4 
Ordnance nonrated ___---__.-_---___-- 6.5 3.5 20.0 (1) (‘) 15.1 
— Electronics petty officer. .-......----.--. 6.4 13.5 28. 3 38.7 | 36. 2 27.0 
Electronics nonrated.........--.--..-- | DE Nisncaenkes 10.8 (?) | (4) | 6.3 
Precision equipment petty officer. _._- 16.5 25.8 40.3 52.7 | 38. 6 | 44.7 
as ee IE, SI oo 6 ce le cca demanboesnanasuelsosmanseud @) @) | 11.1 
9 Administrative and clerical petty } 
%4 Odie leh dah Gdosdeunkeeas 17.9 33. 7 38. 4 49.9 48.9 44.8 
146 Administrative and clerical nonrated - 8.4 6.9 34.7 @) @) 20.1 
985 Miscellaneous petty officer....-.....-- 8.0 24.0 31.0 42.6 34.2 31.3 
ao Miscellaneous nonrated___-...--..---- 2.1 3.8 2.2 (!) () 12.0 
beens PRN cen sde eno ~— == Eas 11.7 5.1 11.8 | 15.2 19.7 22.0 
934 Engineering and hull petty officer. - .- 12.7 24.0 31.7 42.0 39. 3 32. 4 
Engineering and hull nonrated - - ..-- 7.0 4.7 11.6 () (1) 14.5 
a NS A etc 10.5 3.8 12.9 15.7 21.6 19.1 
Construction petty officer... ...---- 11.6 16.7 7.2 | 37.6 32.7 30.5 
Construction nonrated_.............-- 7.3 6.1 15.5 4. 15.8 
= Constructionmen..................... 12.4 3.3 .6 | 16.5 | 15.2 23. 4 
Aviation petty officer. .............--- 14.8 34, 2 42.2 51.8 53. 6 39. 9 
21 Aviation nonrated............--...--- 5.6 3.4 9.2 G1. 2 18,2 
{, 006 I ee Ee 5.3 |} 2.9 9.6 14.6 | 25.1 | 17.9 
3, 368 Medical petty officer. .......-------- 19. 2 | 40.5 | 45.5 54.7 51.6 | 48. 4 
, 496 RNIN on cdr nandaunnuanent 11.4 7.4 | 12.9 | 19.8 29. 2 | 24.6 
ace Dental petty officer______________.___- 9.5 | 31.0 | 28. 5 | 51.8 | 52.1 | 38.8 
— GR TL aR ATE 3.5 3.7 | 2.5 46.7 31.8 15.1 
, 831 DEMIR. =. ow isuasddodesbccdadc aide 89, 2 95.1 | 97, 4 | 98. 1 100. 0 | 100.0 
p23 Stewardsmen__-_--_-_---- ie dah a aes 43.6 58.8 | 50. 4 | 50. 6 65. 4 73.4 
EE AE a eee oa 14.2 23. 4 | 32.8 44.9 43.7 | 34.3 
Pay grade: 
Master chief petty officer ___......-_- ee De ad Sse alieein gil ikea | 100.0 
Senior chief petty officer. ---.....-..--.|.--------- deine Jae aaa 100. 0 
Chief petty officer.................... 100. 0 98.2 | 100.0 | 100.0| 100.0 100. 0 
Petty officer first class. _........-.---- 42.8 | 69. 9 | 74.3 78.7 78.9 77.5 
Petty officer second class. ._-...-.-.----| 12.2 | 22.1 | 26. 2 37.7 35. 6 | 33.8 
Petty officer third class-..-.-- ee 10.8 11.5 17.6 24.1 27.2 26.8 
I tla ons nik edness 10.2 5.8 | 13.5 17.8 22.9 | 21.3 
a | 14. 2 | 23. 4 32.8 44.9 43.7 34.3 





| 
| 


' Nonrated included in petty officer totals. 


ae 


Within the time and information limitations, the following Marine Corps 
information is furnished: 


1. Consolidated reenlistment rates 

















Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1955 | 1956 1957 1958 1959 
ea = am = — = pee hom: ————— se SD 
Ist term... ._...- a aen 16. 45 23. 70 17.0 | 24. i6 | 20. 16 
Career... ae 33. 72 | 82. 06 83.1 82. 34 | 76. 50 
Totel......:.. Bd Bcsves — 20. 60 37. 81 29. 10 39. 82 | 31. 85 
Ist term: | 
epi sceeeu ice iaatasincnee % 18. 44 9. 48 6. 39 2. 98 
E~-2.... Pe ean | cedeg 31.79 18. 64 22. 86 16. 16 
© E-3.... ba i orale baie ccee 24. 06 15. 73 20. 46 19. 04 
areer: 
eae whe ae eee: Si : 16. 67 33. 33 | 20.00 | 5. 56 
ed A tes wat ead 15. 60 33. 33 44. 58 | 15. 19 
1 - . pe aes clesdareatasiGenmwensaeta 33. 43 60. 12 52. 49 42. 23 
Otal: | 
| ere 5s dub polactine sol 18. 38 9. 82 7.11 3.11 
aia... SEEERCeST ESS ees sotcsos 31. 23 18. 89 | 23. 53 16.13 
e554 Atti suiakieennecheet naa sueane 31. 23 | 16. 57 20. 37 19. 99 
| | | 
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2. Reenlistment rates by technical skills for the years for which they can be 
made available will be computed and furnished to the committee by letter. 


3. Enlisted retirement or transfer to FMCR by pay grade and age in 10-year brackets, 
fiscal year 1959 





Average 30-40 40-50 50-6 Total 
service 


Total... 


,. Average years of service at which separation | occurred by pay grade 


| | 


Pay grade 1958 | 1957 | 1955 | 1954 


7.2 f 15. 
13 4 9. § 
9 9.5 5. § 
5 

3 

3.2 

2. 


SSS SS eo 
i i i 
mo tom cn 


Total average_- | 4 9 
! All kinds of separations. 
RETENTION AND RETIREMENT OF OFFICERS 


Mr. THomson. Please submit a table showing the same as above 
with regard to retention and retirement of officers, breaking it down 
into categories of general officer, field officer, and company grade ofli- 
cers, as well as military specialities. 

(The information follows: 


There are no statistical data compiled which are comparable to reenlistment 
rates forsenlisted men. The attached tabulations show ages of officers at retire- 
ment fiscal years 1955 through 1958 and the numbers of officer resignations, yolun- 
tary retirements, and releases from active duty cross-classified by grade and 
designator (specialty) during fiscal years 1957 through 1959. These tabulations 
are the most complete and readily available on the general subject of officer 
retention. 


Tabulation of officer retirements by age at time of release fiscal years 1955 through 1958 


| | 
Permanent disability Temporary disability | Nondisability 
retirements retirements retirements 


| 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 


| | 
Over 60 fe : . 10 21 6 6 5 7 | 178 | 197} 200] 197 
50 to 60___-.-.- uel! Wenn : 9} 62| 46) 53) 70| 566 | 623 |1,022| 957 
40 to 50___ 5 ; 20 | a Ole ae 99 | 138 | 558 |1, 234 |1, 765 | 1,974 
30 to 40____- 29 | d 58| 57| 35] 46) 13] 61] 107; 107 
Under 30 oot 61-0) SB) Bhat wade 


; ~easagal oenee 
| 282 |1,315 |2,115 |3, 094 | 3,285 
| | 


| 260 | 217 
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Officer resignations, voluntary retirements, release to inactive duty by grade and 
designator, fiscal years 1957-59 


FISCAL YEAR 1957 
































l | | 
| Lieu- | | Lieu- 
Flag | Cap- | Com- | tenant | Lieu- | tenant, | Ensign 
| tain | mander| com- | tenant | junior | 
| F a meander grade 
| 

Unrestricted line, surface: 

ELL, Dek... iotiibewabotbtacdocmeataw ace i ce | 1 12 32 39 11 
Voluntary retirements.................-. 9 22 | 86 322 | 246 ied Situiind 
aha citaeininaiadl iMseiebaeendb ke 6 29 | 2 53 | 267 4, 463 216 

Unrestricted line, aviation: | | 
IERIE, on. ec tunwndh Macwadeabbionc cw: eee 4 6 21 7 3 
ea DO addin ccncitincoccanas 1 | 10° 30 | 129 2 eer dest 

leases. __- eRta hie ainaee 2 1 | 7 | TE] BEB 1 BM anos encs 

Engineering duty only: | | | 
Resignations ; eae jb | 4 | 7 | Oh Di cieeattnd aD crits 
Voluntary retirements, .--...............]-. 14 | 6 ee lL. base 
ee ou 9 | ll 9 96 | 1 

Aero engineering duty: 

Resignations Si la I atc acdc as abel llc Ba iecase ade Dose ncide | a ai iintanmsi nite I a si 
Voluntary retirements........-----_- alicalivewicenies 8 | Pil cenecaubuensamsaleceen shiafbaaes 
Releases..........---- nit Nah imme a eine atelier ny : jiesecer 1 Malttcomnsie 

Special duty: | 
Resignations tii iste cant s s cee Pen | 2 | 1 | Sito acaahel Oa 
Voluntary retirements... ----._- ee 2 2 | Olas. sn tens tediiesh sci 
Releases... sens dabwieiedbiiatee aaumubecistietess 6 | 13 11 | ao . 

Limited duty, surface: | 
Resignations... - Wiiscendi ch sade who saa dtacsst ited baton teice ee RN Di tidee ia aod 
Voluntary retirements en skhqotiuunwieliea eid ost : 15 23 | TF lceacaden VP 
RS bak ecrinmiide stiniia i Sent Giaecenakediccdadienenates ‘i 4 7 | A decwedone Dicedhenaia 

Limited duty, aviation: | 
LU ee A sibteieetite caper Stemmsaliig otal dia Eta ted dac ats cl Soperdaaend diab cename Adena click 
VOMMIOry PELTON s 6 as odcbnswawnnekicelaccdsanscloiemedan 7 10 | Sic. eeatheeeicane 
ica ssp Sides ste ia tibudeicehe Rica maine ae Ee a a | BS lscacs \ciepeegs Me suiicd ahabels 

Medical Corps: | | | 
OMI IB So. in caceaceceskedcdssondckd aan ee 2 12 | 18 13 Bde Bases. 
Voluntary retirements-.-.---........____ Bc. ae 71... ee cd ee 
ES. wsccedivancintceamasseniala Karas Bagacmcil 8 20 60 787 B eiwnnnds 

Dental Corps: | | | } 
oe ll eee eh oe WU a ence bp acewatin Linahesns 
Voluntary retirements. --.-_- ba cea al ee Boece Be _| wh. 

NR hea cca iwc ina Absmpantccs eT ec e ) 3 3 2] 344] 

Medical Service Corps: 
Resignations sc mE ira cess bral tpsklaaihdntge ad 1 | Rika Racaic 
Volantary retirements ;.................|--...<] 1 13 | 24 | 1 8 
Releases... __- a a aa eR aks - 2 4 | D lows useus | 1 

Nurse Corps: | 
Resignations . Sanwa wae aE asta i : . Ly 4 2 
Voluntary retirements. soa eel ctad lectin ‘ as R l ni on ae 
PR Be Somdictasiia bens aisha ee os oe ‘ 4 | ) 

Supply Corps: 

Resignations. .....------- pie Me canal ‘citi ee Abana 2 3 7 | 
Voluntary retirements... -.-.........._...|.-.-_.._] 9 12 33 | 16 | 
Releases....__..---...---- Spishwicccadecelebeud ie 1 ll 34 | 

Limited duty, supply: } 
Resignations. - S miaicinbadeidednmiides P me ai “ 3 Db dem winsadcsinbadcn 
Volunt: iy retirements oe eae Js 1 7 Bho ee a aes 
oe sabia duni ymindete ; : sant 3 1 lasee ere 

Chaplain Corps: | | 
Resignations a pe at a 3 1 | 3 2 
Voluntary retirements. - So ig RD i ae al p te —_— cocnenple’ 
Releases_._. acibaisieibedhand ie 5 14 | 15 | ot eee ; 

Civil Engineering Corps: 

Resignations ; iit lane nttlical steal a 3 1 }. ; 
Voluntary retirements. --.-_- batelnae tue 4 l . [macaw 
Rr a Baie dalacnecici tab open 2 5 | 2 | 11 266 | 7 

Limited « luty, C ivil E ngineering Cc orps: | | | 
Resignations er ET ta . . - stew NaitN in scat Ae 
Voluntary retirer nents... _- ait ee ade 4 beam aioli ane Nh ithaca on <teendeos i 
Releases_.___- = ad tlt hacia ehinndies ese ani l - Calne Pataki techies 

| | 
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designator, fiscal years 1957-59—Continued 


Unrestricted line, surface: 
Resignations 
Voluntary retirements 
Releases 


Unrestricted line, aviation: 


Resignations 


Voluntary retirements _ -- 


Releases 
Engineering duty only: 
Resignations 


Voluntary retirements 


Releases 7 
Aero engineering duty: 
Resignations 


Voluntary ret irements_ 


Releases - - 

Special duty: 
Resignations. ___- 
Voluntary retirements 
Releases 

Limited duty, surface: 
Resignations 
Voluntary retirements 
Releases 

Limited duty, av iation: 


Resignations. Ricisinceee 


Voluntary ret rements 
Releases 

Medical Corps: 
Resignations - -.- 
Voluntary retirements 
Releases 

Dental Corps: 
Resignations 


Voluntary retirements 


Releases - - - 
Medical Service Corps: 
Resignations 


Voluntary retireme nts 


Releases 
Nurse Corps: 


Resignations. --_-------- 
Voluntary retirements - - 


FIS 


Releases een a Pe cee 


Supply Corps: 
Resignations - ees 
Releases - 

Limited duty supply: 
Resignations 
Voluntary retirements 
Releases . ‘ 

Chaplain Corps: 
Resignations 
Voluntary retireme nts 
Releases 

Civil Engineering Corps: 
Resignations 
Voluntary ret irements 
Releases 


Voluntary retirements _- 


Limited duty, Civil Engineering Corps: 


ee ions 


Voluntary retirements... 


Releases 


CAL 


Flag Cap- 
| | tain 
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YEAR 1958 


| Com- 


| mi ander | 


148 
127 


7 


7 
97 


_ 


25 


6 


2 
ll 


3 








Lieu- 
| tenant | Lieu- 
com- | tenant 
| mander | 
4 46 
626 138 
161 314 
4 17 
151 17 
164 279 
§ |. 
a. 
20 8 
4 2 
R Recs 
4 1 
1 ; 
= 1 
‘ 2 
23 1 
10 5 
1 2 
46 | 773 
1 2 
4| 423 
1 
29 5 
5 7 
4 51 
else 
4 49 
1 8 
49 16 
29 22 
4 2 
| 2 
| 
16 17 
1 3 
1 
12 | 10 
| 1 








voluntary retirements, release to inactive duty by grade and 
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68 | 1 
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Officer resignations, voluntary retirements, release to inactive duty by grade and 
designator, fisenl years 1957-69—Continued 


FISCAL YEAR 1959 





| | 
{ | 





} | 
| | | Lieu- | | Lieu- | 
Flag Cap- | Com- | tenant | Lieu- | tenant, | Ensign 
tain |mander| com- | tenant | junior | 
mander| | grade | 
- —— - nf tee men | 
Unrestricted line, surface: | 
Resignations ae | ] 2 | 32 67 13 
Voluntary retirements 11 | 63 58 194 16 3 asin 
Releases... -.- - a 1 | 6 | 27 | 26) 316] 2,761 33 
Unrestricted line, aviation: 
Resignations : 7. | 23 | 10 3 
Voluntary retirements 7 22 48 | 91 13 1 i 
Releases : ] 17 63 173 1, 753 5 
Engineering duty only: 
Resignations. -. -- é 1 S lcneconas 
Voluntary retirements 2 | 8 4 1 | pan 
Releases... 3 8 9 16 116 1 
Aero engineering duty: | 
Resignations ‘ a 1 
Voluntary retirements 7 6 
Releases... ] 1 3 31 
Special duty: 
Resignations 2 1 1 
Voluntary retirements “i 3 6 i 
Releases _. I 6 77 33 
Limited duty, surface: 
Resignations ; 2 
Voluntary retirements - - 15 7 
Releases.......--. ’ . 2 
Limited duty, aviation: 
Resignations eee 
Voluntary retirements 5 2 
Releases_-..- = i 1 l 
Medical Corps: 
Resignations , 4 s 
Voluntary retirements - - - 2 | 26 1 | ; 1 
a ik dhwet 2464 cdeier peep shee beaheee | 21 10 4) | 783 | l 
Dental Corps 
Resignations 1 14 
Voluntary retirements 9 ‘ | een he 
Releases. Sr a 1 1 346 | 1 
Medical Service Corps: | 
Resignations | 2 2 
Voluntary retirements | l 7 28 5 ; '- 
Releases 5 16 | 34 - 
Nurse Corps: 
Resignations ae 6 18 48 22 
Voluntary retirements - 4 1 ‘ a sleet dost 
Releases 2 | 7 35 119 | 4 
Supply Corps: | 
Resignations 23 1 | 5 | 10 | 1 
Voluntary retirements 2 10 12 | 15 | Chien dniee aed 
Releases é 1 1 | 7 | ig | 421 | 3 
Limited duty, supply: | | 
Resignations ne ae ah a a a eae | a nee okies 
Voluntary retirements boa 1 | B qlili..-. e fia 
eT k ss si ail ated = | Dimas Tas 
Chaplain Corps: | 
Resignations......--.-- Beg 32 “ 43] 2 | 2 | 1 | aaa 
Voluntary retirements sath 2 Dh, captsude deee meas abies kemmenen Gate 
Remheds OSS. Atul 0. ick 5 | 7 16 | RB Rela 
Civil Engineering Corps: | | | 
Resignations __- , deter cel teal jo $ 2 2 | oe cAk ' 
Voluntary retirements ota . 1 | Sicvdaccvwtance ~a0|eee an -|--------|------- 
Releases : 5 6 |} 6 | 167 1 
Limited duty, Civil Engineering Corps: | | | | | 
Resignations. - ere re eee, ie Sos akeaee aren ete aa ing 
Voluntary retirements E Lia it J HIS Aa VALLLG ite dks 
Releases... ‘ 8st odebtdessit aba -laasee IS. Jeadd4 |+------= bse dae bap teron hn abmnidelanteadoe 








General Weer. Under the time and information limitations available the 
following Marine Corps information is furnished : 


Officer nondisability retirements 


(Numbers include enlisted members who served in a temporary officer status 
and who retired as officers. All company grade and many field grade retire- 
ments are of this type and the number will increase to approximately 400 in 
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fiscal year 1962 at which time they will drop off sharply to approximately 30 
in fiscal year 1964.) 





| 
Fiscal year General Field 














Company| Total 
| officer grade grade 
————___—_ --- — ——~~ — — | —|— — —_—_—_— 
1956 dae cal tel Alba cares te aN na ich a a at ens unica 7 i 26 129 
1957 thos ts Ab dante hacdbanedsntvense dune 3 63 : 
1958 nisin ee ae eee 3 99 77 179 
1959 cts 4 100 71 175 





Fiscal year 1959 retirements by age 





| 


General Field grade Company 





officer grade 
a paler kasd |__| 
a he Be I i nowaceraa 3 | 12 
te ee Ae cake eee i oeceb eases decease 73 | 7 
50 and over____-_- Se pieces 4 24 | 2 
Nes cathe ener — ese iciciiainal 4 | 100 | 71 
| 


RESERVE OFFICER RETENTION 


The principal method of long-term retention of officers that come into the 
service as Reserve officers is through integration into the Regular service. The 
Regular officer year group is completed in this manner. Every effort is made to 
encourage other Reserve officers to remain after their obligated service. Rec- 
ords of the numbers of such officers by year are not available. As of November 
30, 1959, there were 1,081 Reserve officers serving beyond obligation out of a 
total of 5,055 on active duty. This will expand to 1,200 by end fiscal year 1961. 

The retention of Reserve officers is limited by the numbers of such officers 
who can be retained on active duty and still not exceed the total officer strength 
limitation or the grade distribution within this total. Retention of these officers 
reduces procurement requirements and increases the experience level within the 
officer structure. The same effect will be achieved by the new warrant officer 
and limited duty officer program. 


TRAINING COSTS 


Mr. Tuomson. Please give for the record the best information 
available on the cost of training and preparing officers and men in the 
various general categories such as general officer, field officer, company 
grade oflicer, and for enlisted men, first three graders, technicians, 
other NCO’s and remainder, and with regard to ‘the general military 
specialties. I am particularly interested in regard to this that this 
question be answered to show the cost of retraining and acquiring 
military skills lost by reason of separation from the service or retire- 
ment. 


(The following information was submitted :) 


The Chief of Naval Personnel tabulates the costs of education and training 
by specialties. However, since all personnel are not trained in the same spe- 
cialty and some receive only limited formal training, data for training costs of 
various grades of officers or petty officers are not available in that form. 
Furthermore, the turnover of officers and enlisted takes place at various stages 
in their careers, with the largest percentage of replacements taking place after 
3 to 4 years following commencement of active duty. Therefore, major costs 
for training are most closely related to the procurement and early technical 
training stages. 

The following data shows the approximate average per capita cost of school 
training at various levels. These data are based on fiscal year 1959 experience 
and include all discernible costs of training except capital expenditures, such 
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as military construction items, which would be amoritized over a number of 
years. The costs of pay and allowances of students in recruit and officer candi- 
date training have been included. These costs have been omitted in other forms 
of training since pay and allowance costs are applicable to all personnel whether 
in school or not. The data covers only training supported by the Chief of 
Naval Personnel which represents about 70 percent of all Navy education and 
training. 





Segment of Navy to which cost data is applicable | Average cost 


Type of training 
per graduate 


Officer candidate training____.......- 60 percent of officer procurement annually ___....._-- 1 $6, 791 
Recruit training... ct .cc ose de | 77 percent of enlistees obtained annually _-_-_.....--- 1 680 
Ne Naa i ae About 7 percent per annum of total officer strength 2, 464 
Elementary technical_...........---- About 30 percent of annual enlisted intake—5 per- 660 
| cent per annum of total enlisted strength. 
Advanced technical. ................ About a of 1 percent per annum of total enlisted 1, 533 
strength, 
Specialized enlisted_........-..-----. About 3 percent per annum of total enlisted strength_ 303 
Functional officer and enlisted__.._.- About 30 percent per annum of total Navy strength 135 





1 Includes pay and allowances of students. 


MARINE CORPS 


The present accounting system does not permit the accumulation of cost data 
relating to training and preparing officers and men by rank in various general 
categories. Generally speaking, virtually all individual training is conducted 
to replace personnel lost by separation or retirement. By far the greater part of 
Marine Corps training is provided by on-the-job techniques, including a career 
assignment pattern to develop leadership and the broad background required for 
higher ranks. Costs of schooling for those who attend formal courses of instruc- 
tion are not broken down by ranks. Further, much of our schooling is provided 
by other services at little or no cost to the Marine Corps. 

All officers are expected to attend certain general and specialist schools at 
regular intervals in their career. Retirement or separation of other officers 
may advance this training but will not create new requirements. The cost of 
this accelerated training cannot be identified. The most immediate impact of 
retirements and separations is in the requirement to bring aboard new lieuten- 
ants to maintain the required end strength. The same is generally true of 
enlisted personnel. However, even greater emphasis is placed upon on-the-job 
training for enlisted marines. 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, gentlemen. 

It has been a pleasure to have you here and to have such a well 
documented presentation. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Admiral Smiru. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 








Fripay, Fepruary 5, 1960. 
MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 
RESERVE PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 
NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


WITNESSES 


BRIG. GEN. T. J. GENT, Jr., DIRECTOR OF MANPOWER AND ORGAN- 
IZATION, DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 

MAJ. GEN. E. 8. LIGON, Jr., DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, 
DEPUTY CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 

BRIG. GEN. F. L. VIDAL, DEPUTY FOR AIR FORCE RESERVE AFFAIRS, 
ASSISTANT CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RESERVE FORCES 

MAJ. GEN. WINSTON P. WILSON, CHIEF, AIR FORCE DIVISION, 
NATIONAL GUARD BUREAU 

J. P. GOODE, DEPUTY FOR MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND ORGANI- 
ZATION, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. R. J. FRIEDMAN, DIRECTOR OF BUDGET, COMPTROLLER 
OF THE AIR FORCE 

MAJ. GEN. B. J. WEBSTER, DIRECTOR OF PROGRAMS, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PLANS AND PROGRAMS 

MAJ. C. E. FULBECK, PROCUREMENT OFFICER (AFROTC), DIREC- 
TORATE OF PERSONNEL PROCUREMENT AND TRAINING, DEPUTY 
CHIEF OF STAFF, PERSONNEL 


MiuiTaRY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


Program and financing 


| 
1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 








Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 























ee ee IND | oss 2 see eae $3, 602, 025, 452 | $3, 585,400,000 | $3, 679, 927,000 
er ne 110, 916, 807 108, 073, 000 100, 735, 000 
3. Moyements, permanent change of station. - -- 267, 128, 164 262, 806, 000 278, 091, 000 
PRIN oo eid cece an ieccndacucccncese 4, 995, 571 5, 721, 000 6, 247, 000 
Total direct obligations.._.............._.- | 3, 985,065,994 | 3, 962,000,000 | 4, 060, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: j 
1. Pay and allowances. - . gat 3, 940, 925 4, 825, 000 4, 925, 000 
2. Subsistence in kind - 24, 321, 943 24, 500, 000 25, 200, 000 
3. Movements, bermane nt t change of station. 242, 965 650, 000 650, 000 
ee I cc ecccccce - 89, 000 225, 000° 225, 000 
Total reimbursable obligations. _- nel 28, 594, 833 30, 200, ,000 31, 000, 000 
Total obligations.....................--...} 4, 013, 660, 827 | 3, 992, 200,000 | 4, 091, 000, 000 
Financing: 
Unobligated balance transferred from ‘‘Air Force 
stock fund’’ (73 Stat. 367; 1961 appropriation act) _.)..............-- — 50, 000, 000 —30, 000, 000 
Advances and reimbursements from | 
Other accounts - __- Se he ace —15, 733, 188 —16, 610, 000 —17, 050, 000 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 9621) - teil emda —12, 861, 645 —13, 590, 000 —13, 950, 000 
Obligations in excess of appropriation -_-__-- ai —43, SOGONE case cestadccs: lecccean akan 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) -______| 3, 941, 801, 000 3, 912, 000, 000 4, 030, 000, 000 
| i 
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Object classification 


Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: ! 
02 Travel..... 
03 Transportation of things 
05 Rents and utility services 
07 Other contractual services 
08 Supplies and materials.............----.-- 
10 Lands and structures_._---- 
11 Grants, subsidies, and contributions__---------- 
2 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims-- 
13 Refunds, awards, and indemnities__.........-.- 
14 Interest- 
15. “Dae Gt RONNIST a win wii nnnénni 


Total direct obligations. .....................- | 


Reimbursable obligations: 
01 Personal services: 
02 Travel abd 
03 Transportation of things we usnmste 
08 Supplies and materials 


Military--- 


Total reimbursable obligations_......-~-- 


Total obligations..............- 


RESERVE 





1959 actual 


$3, 507, 445, 023 
166, 386, 277 
74, 353, 000 
30, 186, 000 
30, 827, 771 
109, 961, 807 
4, 980, 142 
15, 575 

2, 998, 280 
18, 983 

7, 547, 853 
50, 345, 283 


3,{ 985, 5, 065, oo 


| 
3, 940, 925 Ho 


wo 


229, 388 
102, 577 
24, 321, 943 


28, 594, 833 


4, 013, 660, 827 


Program and financing 


Program by activities: 
Direct obligations: 
1. Keserve pe rsonnel.- 
2. Reserve Officers’ Training C orps- 
Total direct obligations 


Reimbursable obligations: 


1. Reserve personnel_- ; =e a 


2. Reserve Officers’ Training Corps- 
Total reimbursable obligations 


Total obligations---.--- 


Financing: 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Other accounts. -. ceaducate tna 


Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 9627)- 


Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) ---.-- 





1959 actu 


$42, 399, 566 


1960 estimate 





$3, 451, 476, 000 
160, 515, 000 
76, 526, 000 
34, 103, 000 
32, 697, 000 
107, 268, 000 
16, 585, 000 
16, 000 

3, 207, 000 
14, 000 

21, 632, 000 
57, 961, 000 


3, 962, 000, 000 





1961 estimate 


$3, 520, 754, 000 
165, 405, 000 
78, 173, 000 
36, 101, 000 
37, 925, 000 
100, 085, 000 
24, 211, 000 
16, 000 

3, 180, 000 
14, 000 

30, 781, 000 
638, 355, 000 





4, , 060, 000, 000 





| 4, 925, 000 

594, 000 

oa 000 281, 000 

24, 500, 000 25, 200, 000 
30, 200, 000 31, 000, 000 

3, 992, ‘ 200, 000 4, 091, 000, 000 


PERSONNEL, AIR FoRCE 


al | 1960 estimate 


$45, 483, 000 


1961 estimate 


$47, 756, 000 





en | 48, 156, 803 | 


oe —337, 5 
5, 948, 3 





aia 53, 746, 000 | 


| 


—21, - 


21 | — 475, 000 
78 2, 298, 000 


54, 000, 000 





52, 202, 000 | 


— 25, 000 


5, 735, 577 6, 694, 000 6, 244, 000 

as 48, 135, 143 52, 177, 000 54, 000, 000 
i“ |= a 
aed 14,029 | 15, 000 | 15, 000 
7, 631 10, 000 | 10, 000 

ered 21, 660 25, 000 | 25, 000 


54, 025, 000 


— 25, 000 


.| 54,000, 000 





Object classification 





Direct obligations: 
01 Personal services: 
02 Travel_- ‘ 
08 Supplies and materials-.. -- 
12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims__- 
15 ‘Taxes and assessments. -- ca ort 


Military. 


Total direct obligations _- 


Reimbursable obligations: 08 Supplies and materials... - 


Total obligations igunaeeee sou o« 


51112— 


60—pt. 387 





Se 331, 9: 





48, 135, 1 


21, 660 | 


1959 actual 





17,000 


48, 156, 803 


$45, 908, 000 
2, 451, 000 
3, 393, 000 


27 | 
43 " 82, 177, (000 


52, 202, 000 | 
1 


1960 estimate | 


31,000 | 
394, 000 | 


25, 000 | 


1961 estimate 


| $48, 156, 000 
| 2, 357, 000 
| 3, 018, 000 
31, 000 

438, 000 

54, 000, 000 
25, 000 


54, 02. 5, 000 
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NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 





Program and financing 





| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 











Program by activities: 














Direct obligations: Military personnel _..........-....---.| $45, 780,561 | $48,000, 000 $46, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: Military personnel. ..-.-----.--- 107, 739 136, 000 137, 000 
| 
PI ea tvbcn cccelbsases ceeeceudescmiwsnuwee 45, 888, 300 48, 136, 000 46, 137,000 
Financing: 
Comparative transfers to other accounts--.-.........------ BOB 000) BIG Asc ctncensccss lt ee 
Advances and reimbursements from— 
Other accounts - - - ...---.- etn sie seis tobi Bclecies i —405, 875 —15, 000 —15,00 
Non-Federal sources (10 U.S.C. 9627) .........-------- —89, 788 —121, 000 — 122,00 
Unobligated balance no longer available.........-...----- R077 BOO iin etienwstesccd|s eusdieceee 
Appropriation (new obligational authority) ..........--- 251, 880, 800 | 48, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 





Object classification 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Direct obligations: 
01 





eee $37,012,382 | $39, 134, 000 $37, 741, 00 

ee oe cree iiaw one ebkumennabonie 3, 427, 576 4, 154, 000 3, 908, 000 
ee ee 5, 023, 724 4, 278, 000 3, 924, 000 

12 Pensions, annuities, and insurance claims-.-_-__...------ 71, 084 109, 000 108, 000 

Be UR I II ooacicicnncnndicncencansensnecccus 245, 795 325, 000 319, 000 
et a NE io rceicnentendsucnanee 45, 780, 561 48, 000, 000 46, 000, 000 
Reimbursable obligations: 08 Supplies and materials_-....---- 107, 739 136, 000 137, 000 
I oa ee idaeinn enue guenee 45, 888, 300 48, 136, 000 46, 137, 000 





JUSTIFICATION OF THE ESTIMATES 


Mr. Sixes. The appropriate justifications for each of the appro- 
priations for each of the appropriation requests will be inserted at this 
point in the record. 

(The justifications referred to follow). 


MILITARY PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


Summary of military personnel strength } 





Fiscal year 1959 Fiscal year 1960 Fiscal year 1961 
actual planned planned 





End End End 
Average | strength,| Average | strength, | Average | strength, 
strength | June 30, | strength | June 30, | strength | June 30, 

1959 1960 1961 














pee eee ga. A) Be 132.820 | 131,338 | 130,217] 128,7 129, 934 128, 700 
_u.------------| 719,228 | 704,419 | 695,701 | 691,900 | 689,390 691, 900 








NN ack. tans 1, 879 2, 657 2, 585 2, 400 2, 214 2, 080 
Air Force Academy cadets..........--_--- 1, 133 1, 614 1, 534 2, 000 1, 913 2, 350 
OS CT Se eek ee eee 855,060 | 840,028 | 830,037 | 825,000 | 823,451 | 825,000 





1 Excludes military personnel assigned other agencies on a reimbursable basis. 
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Summary of requirements by budget program 











Title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 

ae NE GIO isa dd 6 ioe ob 2b hin ce cdennnsnneownens $3, 602, 025, 452 |$3, 591,400, 000 |$3, 679, 927, 000 
I CS I ete 110, 916, 807 108, 073, 000 100, 735, 000 
Movements, permanent change of station .- Sees 267, 128, 164 281, 806, 000 273, 091, 000 
RS ae a ee a a uw dwudip a naininmm aon wuaean 4, 995, 571 5, 721, 000 6, 247, 000 
eS 00a ee ad cao ompadeirnenen meses 3, 985, 065, 994 | 3, 987,000,000 | 4, 060, 000, 000 

Less suppleme ntal estimate shown in President’s budget 


under ‘‘Proposed for Later Transmission” - .........-.....]--..---.------ —25, 000, 000 





Total direct obligations appearing on \ ae and 
financial statement (p. 2).......------------------..| 3, 985, 065, 994 | 3, 962,000,000 | 4,060, 000, 000 


PROGRAM: Pay AND ALLOWANCES 


Summary of requirements by project 








Title 1959 actual 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Pay and allowances of officers... .--- kates cian ice .|$1, 190, 100, 458 |$1, 198, 771,000 |$1, 204, 208, 000 
Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel. ee ee ee 2, 360, 618, 324 | 2, 306,865,000 | 2,370, 171, 000 
Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Force Academy 
RNS tg ot oe ee SU eM daagameeaeoe nea 7, 068, 241 790, 000 9, 717, 000 
RN Cl ccs dbtoaaminemamabwme cininl 44, 238, 429 78 974, 000 95, 831, 000 
Tbk) GiOnt CIMMINOE Son don cece catcnaWossasdpecesan 3, 602, 025, 452 | 3, 501, 400, 000 | 3, 679, 927, 000 
Less supplemental estimate shown in President’ s budget 
under ‘“‘Proposed for Later Transmission’’........--.-.-.-.].--- ckugeeiaate mn GOD CUP Tn. nc nwesscon 


Total direct obligations appearing on program and 
SBIIAT BRRTTIIIING NOS Bsc on sock nage cdcuescasen= 3, 602, 025, 452 | 3, 585, 400, 000 | 3, 679, 927, 000 





Pay and allowances of officers 


eneuinte: Weel Pate SO8 a inc on dn dneeeeonxennegene ..-- $1, 204, 208, 000 
Peamate, fiscal wear 1060. o.oo ccuy a saace ees oe begaccee ness 1, 198, 771, 000 
Rol, GEOG! UORE 1080 oo .0 sk oem ase cma oece eae ae eee 1, 190, 100, 458 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of officer per- 
sonnel on extended active duty, including basic pay, quarters and subsistence 
allowances, incentive pay, special pay for physicians and dentists, allowances 
for uniforms, station per diem allowances, personal allowances for general officers, 
lump-sum terminal-leave payments, severance pay and Government’s contribution 
for social security. The estimates are based on a programed officer beginning 
and ending strength of 128,700 and man-years of 129,934, which includes 38 
Reserve officers to be on extended active duty with the Air Force under provi- 
sions of sections 265 and 8033 of title 10, United States Code. The net increase of 
$5,437,000 in fiscal year 1961 program requirements over the fiscal year 1960 
estimate is due primarily to the increases in average longevity, higher grade 
structure, and the higher social security rates authorized effective January 1, 
1960, by Public Law 85-840. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements were determined on the basis of the average strength 
programed for each grade and projected average rates of pay and allowances 
authorized for each grade which have been derived from the latest analysis of 
military pay records and the most recent personnel sample surveys. 
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} 
| Actual, 


Lump-sum settlement to separated Air Force Reserve offi: 


Lump-sum terminal leave pay 


Severance pay. ------- 
Hazardous duty pay 
Missing persons pay 


Employers social security contribution 


Total 


Annual average rates of pay and allowances (Public Law 


Estimate, 
| fiscal year fiscal year 
| 1959 1960 
' 
: $775, 848, 607 | $787, 737, 000 
120, 213, 869 117, 669, 000 
76, 251, 982 | 74, 817, 000 
| 171,892,000 | 171, 218,000 
aes 767, 000 1, 031, 000 
43, 000 | 46, 000 
9, 041, 000 | 8, 765, 000 
ia 8, 972, 000 8, 298, 000 
2, 296, 2, 416, 000 | 
3, 150, 000 
ice 7, 429, 000 8, 727, 000 | 
DRE 2, 859, 000 1, 291, 000 
e 232, 000 243, 000 | 
57, 000 | 57, 000 
13, § 16, 306, 000 | 





Grade 





General 
Lieutenant gener: 
Major general 
Brigadier general__- 
Colone! 
Lieutenant cok 
Major -- 
Captain 

Ist lieutenant 
2d lieutenant 
Ww-4 


Pay and allowances (basic pay, quarters, and subsistence allowance, Public Law 


WOOD sie, cies 








1, 190, 100, 458 











Summar y of program requirements 








, 720, 000 
, 544, 00 
, 655, 000 
, 510, 000 
1, 115,000 
46, 000 

9, 341, 000 
7, 940, 000 
2, 413, 000 
150, 000 

, 875, 000 
, 702, 00 
247, 000 
57, 000 
793, 000 


= OO 


17, 





1, 198, 771, 000 | 








351, 81st Cong 


, 204, 208, 000 





-» a8 








amended by Public Law 85-422) 
Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
Basic | Quar- | Sub- } Basie | Quar- | Sub- 
pay | ters | sist- Total | pay ters sist- | Total 
ence } ence | 
} | = 
_|$20, 750 $554 |1$574. 56 | $21,878. 56 |$20, 750 
| 18,000 554 | 574.56 | 19,128. 56 | 18,000 | 
|} 16, 200 | 554 | 574. 56 17, 328. 56 | 16, 200 
14,100 | 554 | 574. 56 | | 14, 100 | 
10, 627 1, 384 | 574. 56 | 10, 705 
} 8,742 | 1,480 | 574. 56 | 8, 867 
7,426 | 1,302 | 574. 56 | 30! 7,490 | 
6,060 | 1,111 | 574. 56 | 7, 745.56 | 6,022 | 
4,329 936 | 574. 56 5,839.56 | 4,314 
8, 030 716 | 574.56 | 4,320.56] 3,088 
| 6,535 | 1,287 | 574.56 | 8,396.56 | 6, 543 
5, 639 } 1,102 | 574. 56 | 7,315.56 | 5,682 
4,863 | 1,009 | 574.56 | 6,446.56] 4,935 
| 4,300] 914 | 574.56 | 5,887.56 | 4,434 574.56 | 5,879.56 
' 



































‘ 81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 85-422) 
| 
Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
Grade / = | Patel: ae 
| Man- Average Amount Man- Average Amount 
years rate years rate 
= = an _ - _—— onnmaies 2 ooSET | 
CE ts tks 5 12 | $21, 878. 56 $262. 000 12 | $21, 907. 56 $263, 000 
Lieutenant general___-_- | 28 19, 128. 56 535 000 28 57. 56 536, 000 
Major general. _.._....--.- 172 56 2, 980, 000 177 5 3, 072, 000 
Brigadier general ___ 215 5 3, 274, 000 219 3, 341, 000 
Colonel. -...-- : 4, 751 59, 794, 000 4, 978 63, 034, 000 
Lieutenant colonel. _____-_-- 10, 312 7$ 111. 334, 000 10,606 | 10,915. 56 115, 770, 000 
Major toes aaa eect aia 23, 438 302 218, 033, 000 25, 788 9, 370. 56 241, 648, 000 
Captain ; 46, 000 7AE 356, 296, 000 46, 558 7, 703. 56 358, 662, 000 
ist lieutenant- 32, 138 3 187, 672, 000 27, 883 5, 808. 56 161, 960, 000 
2d lieutenant- -- -- &, 934 3% 38, 600, 000 9, 681 4, 378. 56 42, 389, 000 
Ww-4__ 206 8, 396. 56 1, 730, 000 249 8, 429. 56 2, 099, 000 
RP eM os | 963 7, 315. 56 7, 045, 000 1,175 7, 329. 56 8, 612, 000 
W-2_. 2, 886 6, 446. 56 18, 605, 000 2, 567 6, 484. 56 16, 646, 000 
WP Pie kk ann esac 162 5, 887. 56 954, 000 13 7 j 76, 000 
| t+] 130,217 a ial: os 1, 007, 114, 000 129, 934 1, 018, 108, 00 
Less quarters allowance for 
officersoccupying Wherry, 
Capehart, and surplus 
commodity housing: | Fiscal year 1961: 
Fiscal year 1960: 20,715 25,476 officers at 
officers at $1,298.14. __- euskbenectcccelul |, —aa aE $1,302.76. ......-- _| —33, 189, 000 


| | Ea cera | Sil ees te ta 


980, 2 


23, 000 


———e 


~ 984, 919, 000 
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Incentive pay, (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 204, as amended by Public Law 20, 
84th Cong.) 











| Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) | Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
Grade Wes, hin | a rie a i hte wae a hme ; a aes 
Man- | Average Amount Man- Average Amount 
years | rate years rate 
a enmrionpteenemeenesmen econ ti innit lipaee aie es 7 scala 
CREW MEMBERS | | 
| | | 
General vee: 338 | $1,951 | $660, 000 | 342 $1,915 | $667, 000 
Colonel Se ae 3, 099 | 2,913 | 9, 027, 000 3,215 | 2, 936 9, 440, 000 
Lieutenant colonel. - eo 5, 528 | 2, 883 15, 937, 000 5, 479 2, 929 16, 048, 000 
Major aie deme at 14, 102 2, 796 | 39, 429, 000 | 15, 195 2, 857 | 43, 412, 000 
Captain = | 26, 538 | 2, 424 | 64, 328, 000 5 | 2, 445 61, 829, 000 
Ist lieutenant. _____. } 20,175 | 1,812 | 36, 557, 000 | 7 1, 820 | 31, 060, 000 
2d lieutenant - -.......--....] 3, 793 1, 392 | 5, 280, 000 5, 110 | 1, 400 7, 154, 000 
tN oe ee ho ee oe 171,218,000 | 71,695 |-----..-----| 169, 610, 000 
i | 
NoNCREW MEMBERS 
| Fiscal year 1961: 845 
Fiscal year 1960: 781 man- | | man-years, at 
NE Be eagle iaidees, haapeene ba oeoae ae 1, 031, 000 | MO. - 1, 115, 000 
Total incentive pay ERIE é el 172, 249,000 | Total incentive pay | 170,725, 000 


Personal allowances, general officers (Public Law 351, 81st Cong.) 








Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
Grade 
ra oe " ne = z = r 
Man-years | Rate | Amount Man-years | Rate Amount 
‘ 3 pyeeane ‘ | = rar — 
Chief of Staff and Chairman, | | 
Joint Chiefs of Statf ; 2 | $4,000 $8, 000 2 | $4,000 $8, 000 
Senior member of Staff Com- j 
mittee of United Nations. -.- 1 2, 700 | 2, 700 1 2, 700 | 2, 700 
General_. 10 2, 200 22, 000 10 | 2,200 22, 000 
Lieutenant general 27} 500 | 13, 500 27 500 13, 500 
Total es ee i 46, 200 | 40 | po 2m 46, 200 
Rounded to-_.. é = acgbitnnadinig TA iis ce 46, 000 


Special pay for physicians and dentists (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 203, as 
amended by Public Law 497, 84th Cong.) 


Fiscal year 1960 (estimated) 


—- Z 


Fiscal year 1961 (estimated) 


- 
| 





Physicians ___---| 3,241 man-years, at $1,674_...| $5,426,000 | 3,331 man-years, at $1,733_....| $5, 773,000 
Dentists 1,789 man-years, at $1,/48-__- 2,948,000 | 1,817 man-years, at $1,755___- 3, 189, 000 
Veterinarians. _..__| 326 man-years, at $1,200--- 391,000 | 316 man-years, at $1,200-- -- 379, 000 


| 


| 
Total “ | 5,356 man-years...........- | 8, 765, 000 | 5,464 man-years.-._..-- one. 9, 341, 000 
' 


Oversea station per diem allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 303) 
Fiscal year 1960 (estimated) | Fiscal year 1961 (estimated) 


9,703 man-years, at $855.24 nti . $8, 298, 000 | 9,469 man-years, at $838.51_.......-.- ... $7, 940, 000 
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Allowance for uniforms and equipment (Public Law 476, 82d Cong., sec. 243) 











Fiscal year 1960 (estimated): Fiscal year 1961 (estimated): 
6,293 officers, at $300................. $1, 888, 000 6,212 officers, at $300. ................ $1, 863, 000 
2,203 officers, at $200. .......-.---.... 441, 000 2,484 officers, at $200................. 497, 000 
S76 oGioera; af Gl00.... ...............- 87, 000 530 officers, at $100............--..... 53, 000 
Total, 0072 Ofiows. <..........i. .- $2, 416, 000 Total, 0,296 officers................. $2, 413, 00 
Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
Lump-sum settlement to Air Force Reserve officers (Public Law 691, 74th Cong.) 
MM otiews, Ot F000). 2.2 .6c650i~ss.<.. $150, 000 | 50 officers, at $3,000. ............-.... $150, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 704, 79th Cong as amended by Public Law 350, 80th Cong,) 
12,070 officers, at $723 (average 38.2 9,038 officers, at $982 (average 42.8 
ere ea adress acighices peacanenapedts $8, 727, 000 RT acu beni helddiindcndin Gann em $8, 875, 000 
Severance pay (Public Law 381 and Public Law 810, 80th Cong. and Public Law 351, 81st Cong.) 
359 officers, at $3,595. ................ $1, 291, 000 | 407 officers, at $4,182................. $1, 702, 00 
Hazardous duty pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.) 
184 man-years, at $1,320_............. $243, 000 | 187 officers, at $1,320.............-... $247, 000 
Missing persons pay (Public Law 490, 77th Cong. as amended) 
6 man-years, at $9,450_............... $57, 000 | 6 man-years, at $9,450_............_.. $57, 000 
Employers social security contribution (Public Law 881, 84th Cong., as amended) 
130,217 officers, at $125.22. ........... $16, 306, 000 | 129,934 officers, at $136.94. ........... $17, 793, 000 
ies Feb ines se "$1, 198, 71, 000 ID ise oseicntccdtcagas $1, 204, 208, 000 


Pay and allowances of enlisted personnel 


DIMM HMOUM WRAY IMON i650. < deena ecbucdewbeccccc seew ns $2, 370, 171, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1960___-_~_- : 2, 306, 865, 000 
Actual, fiscal year 1959_._._...._.__-- : 2, 360, 618, 324 


PART I--PURPOSE OF SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of enlisted per- 
sonnel on active duty; including basic pay, quarters allowance, subsistence allow- 
ance, foreign duty pay, incentive pay, mustering-out payments, station per diem 
allowance, reenlistment bonus, severance pay, lump-sum terminal leave payments, 
monetary clothing allowances, Government’s contribution for social security and 
proficiency advancements to selected enlisted personnel in critical skill areas. 
The estimates are based on a programed beginning and ending strength of 691,900 
and man‘years of 689,390. 

The net increase of $63,306,000 in fiscal year 1961 program requirements over 
the fiscal year 1960 estimate is due primarily to the programed adjustment in 
grade structure for the top six grades, increases in average longevity, an expansion 
of the proficiency pay program, increase in the number of reenlistments, increase 
in the number of dependents, accrued leave payments due to more losses, and 
higher social security rates authorized effective January 1, 1960, by Public Law 
85-840. 

PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirements were determined on the basis of the average strength 
programed for each grade and projected average rates of pay and allowances 
authorized for each grade which have been derived from the latest analysis of 
military pay records and the most recent personnel sample surveys. 
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Summary of program requirements 





Actual, fiscal Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1959 fiscal year 1960 | fiscal year 1961 


ee 








DE... canvednesend beuubadnnebiaeeean edge $1, 526, 014, 888 | $1, 508,929,000 | $1, 516, 568, 000 
SES MO RIOGS . wccncatvaweicsasdecusnbastanesueiin 362, 717, 502 349, 916, 000 351, 018, 000 
ES ST OTIOS os cccannnndmtnbonhpsigisemenaant 185, 327, 934 174, 091, 000 177, 771, 000 
Monetary clothing allowance. -...........-.---...-...-- 61, 988. 000 61, 448, 000 60, 946, 000 
SIR ARMIN oa aacinnin arin se uacsersoshin a Wier SAD eis alesse dageben ail 33, 373, 000 31, 495, 000 31, 703, 000 
Incentive pay, crew members.............-...--...--..-- 21, 179, 000 21, 214, 000 20, 878, 000 
Incentive pay, noncrew members-_-_.-.-....-.---------.-- 3, 435, 000 3, 463, 000 3, 666, 000 
PR RENIN GEIONNOOE i cicncnanccccassensdceuaasen! 21, 182, 000 19, 310, 000 19, 023, 000 
POREMSTINOTE DOME... ccccincccccnccccnne Gite carccacad 57, 101, 000 44, 281, 000 60, 633, 000 
Hazardous duty pay 908, 000 902, 000 902, 000 

Lump-sum terminal leave pay (including commuted 
ED cu, dhe ba oacdcaneaenwoketugnxoudaeaigt aioe 27, 146, 000 31, 782, 000 53, 276, 000 
NF One 29 oo Fc deanacusouteknswdwaae 2, 466, 000 2, 625, 000 2, 625, 000 
DAGON INS -OUE DOTINOAG. « «.. . nccccawsecnsccscesncsmesse 18, 934, 000 2, 611, 000 1, 931, 000 
DEE OONOOND DOP uk vccctececseneeesas Lesvacccegewlews 31, 000 31, 000 31, 000 
Employers social security contribution............-.-..- 36, 276, 000 41, 492, 000 45, 383, 000 
TORO CONT oo a itancnncscancosesccwasads Waxenadeun 2. 539, 000 13, 275, 000 23, 817, 000 
Bde Sedainetibinincenenonherucbadiiakamawial 2, 360, 618, 324 | 2, 306, 865, 000 2, 370, 171, 000 





Basic pay (Public Law 851, 81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 85-422 























Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
Grade ae ieee 
Man-years| Rate Amount Man-years| Rate Amount 
Chief master sergeant.-------.-- 464 | $5,010 $2, 325, 000 2,312 | $5,020 $11, 607, 000 
Senior master sergeant-------- 5, 616 4, 264 23, 947, 000 8,310 | 4,300 35, 733, 000 
Master sergeant _ _ -.-.-.---- ‘ 46,860 | 3,929 184, 113, 000 40,409 | 3,937 159, 090, 000 
Technical sergeant_ co hee 71, 164 3, 219 229, 077, 000 70, 015 3, 245 227, 199, 000 
Staff sergeant Roots heal 148, 514 2, 706 401,8 879, 000 149, 417 2, 751 411, 046, 000 
Been 15t CHINE... ..c-ccccsnu = 116, 535 2,140 249, 385, 000 127, 590 2, 149 274, 191, 000 
| rae 181, 880 1, 548 281, 550, 000 166, 913 1, 558 260, 050, 000 
OE es eee 97, 785 1, 119 109, 421, 000 96, 138 1, 127 108, 348, 000 
Airman basic. -.------ . . 26, 883 1, 013 27, 232, 000 28, 286 1, 036 29, 304, 000 
WU pccunckqotsssauemee 695, 701 _pabeisws 1, 508, 929, 000. et re 1, 516, 568, 000 
Quarters allowance (Public Law 351, as amended) 
Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
400,394 man-years, at $993.30_.......... $397, 710, 000 | 415,118 man-years, at $994.97_.......... $413, 029, 000 
Less quarters allowances for airmen oc- Less quarters allowances for airmen 
cupying Wherry, Capehart, and Sur- occupying Wherry, Capehart, and 
plus Commodity housing: 47,431 air- Surplus C ommodity housing: 58,363 
SOO, BE $1,007.00... icccccccctcuo.os SE, FO ee airmen, at $1,062.50.................. 62, 011, 000 
0 ES ee eter eee $349, 916, 000 Ones nas igeeawantaseaaenneadae $351, 018, 000 


Subsistence allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended) 


When rations in kind not available 





Fisral year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 

21,567 man-years, at we: 62 ($2.57X366 22,750 man-years, at — 05 wu 57 X365 

days) ---- $20,286,000] days)-..--- _... $21,341,000 

When authorized to mess separately or on leave 

368,026 man-years, at $411.80 1. 125 La 383,990 man- yams, at $401.50 = 10 hea 

Gay)... Le ..------ $151, 553, 000 day). 2 . $154, 172, 000 

Augmentation of commuted rations allowance for meals taken separately (Public Law 253, 84th Cong.) 
13,914 man-years, at me 82 o- 62 per 13,788 man-years, at $163.80 ($0.63 per 

meal X261)_.....--- —piavonseaen $2, 252, 000 ic socadeaxcavcesesuandanen $2, 258, 000 





RM isan congas stan aicnennes $174, 091, 000 lias niaicawbakaanacemankwmiete $177, 771, 000 








Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) 
86,621 airmen, at $182.19_.. 


2,400 WAF, at $275.48___. 


Sai ietinmameees 


457 airmen, at $300 
223 airmen, at $200 


107 airmen, at $100 _.-.._-- 


WOOL. Si wkscmaceuddaccews 


503,869 airmen, at $72_...- 


3,945 airmen, at $86.40. ___ 
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Monetary clothing allowances 


Initial allowance, military clothing 


onaeeetparéeye Sk ee ee BM ec danbctocacesnsse es 


Initial allowance, civilian clothing 


iikeniaeebeieee $137, 000 | 460 airmen, at $300 


ealins 45, 000 | 225 airmen, at $200 


Basic maintenance allowance, military clothing 


ok bee ae 11, 000 | 110 airmen, at $100._..------__- 


Wake $193, 000 oo Guisabis 


$7, 463, 000 | 134,197 airmen, at $50.40_--_- 


Standard maintenance allowance, military clothing 


Standard maintenance allowance, civilian clothing 
a ; $341, 000 | 3,950 airmen, at $86.40. 


Special supplemental allowance 


é ..---. $36, 279, 000 | 506,872 airmen, at $72___._._- 





Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
..---- $15, 782, 000 | 86,600 airmen, at $182.19. ._- 
see staan 661, 000 | 2,400 WAF, at $275.48.-._-- 





$15, 778, 0 
a 661, 00) 


a 


$16, 439, 


as $138, 00 


j 45, 00 
‘ 11, 0 


$194, 00) 





- $6, 763, O% 


- $36, 495, OM 


$341, 000 

















| Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
' 
J a | seeceiccomrael si 
| Number Rate Amount | Number | Rate Amount 
= r Tar vite 7 i ‘ 
i ese | 3, 977 $33. 15 $131, 800 3, 977 $33. 15 $131, 800 
Special duty personnel, male____._..-- 1,119 | 33.15 37, 000 682 | 33.15 | 22, 600 
Special duty personnel, female.___..-- 203 | 41. 25 8, 400 | 203 41. 25 | 8, 400 
BS eee 540 47.75 25, 800 540 47.75 25, 800 
Band personnel (W AF) ___-...-...---- | 15 80.00 | 1, 200 15 80. 00 1, 200 
NIE I a acs | 635 33.15 21, 100 635 33.15 21, 10 
Winter underwear ___...---...--..--_. 21,655 | 10. 00 216, 600 21, 650 10. 00 216, 500 
Recruiting personnel]____...........-.- 125 80. 00 10, 000 125 80. 00 10, 000 
secu, sepetitation.. - . .2.2...0<-. cs 34, 648 7.85 272, 000 34, 640 7.85 271,00 
Security squadron . ..................- 60 | 80. 00 4, 800 60 80.00 | 4, 800 
ROR ee he ed fe) re eee 714, 000 
Total monetary clothing allow- | 
DO oo ana eas iia eeaeke eee OL O55 000 f csacaadax PRS e ere 60, 946, 000 
| | | 











Foreign duty pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 206 and Public Law 458, 83d 


Cong., sec. 729) 





Grade 


Chief master sergeant__------ 


Senior master sergeant -- -- 
Master sergeant ____------ 
Technical sergeant ------ 
Staff sergeant_-..........- 
Airman Ist class _-------- 

Airman 2d class__.----- 
Airman 3d class and basic 





Re aati 
Less territorials--------- 


bee chGkonicwune 


Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) | Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 





paueuaes 226 $270. 00 
Shania 1, 416 270. 00 


$61, 000 
382, 000 





9 


“~; 


Man- Annual | Amount Man- 
years rates | years 


744 


558 


Annual 
rates 





Amount 


$201, 000 
691, 000 
2, 966, 000 


8, 365, 000 
5, 670, 000 
6, 368, 000 
2, 668, 000 


-| 31, 798,000 


95, 000 











eet: 3 12,059 | 270.00 | 3,256,000] 10,987 
iia a 19, 629 240. 00 4,711, 000 20, 286 
Ce ee see 42, 841 192. 00 | 8, 226, 000 43, 570 
34, 123 156.00 | 5,323, 000 36, 345 
aa ne Oe 63, 887 108.00 | 6,900,000 58, 967 
28, 452 96.00 | 2,731,000 27, 793 

alten le Sh ek 
eeaen 5 202, 633 31, 590,000 | 201, 250 
608 55. 90 95, 000 604 
SSameee 202, 025 ..---| 31,495,000 | 200, 646 

! | 


| 31, 703,000 











Ince 


Crev 


Nor 


36,0 


57,1 
1,50 


1,3 


148 


148 


1,3 


26, 


36, 





778, Of 
661, 


439, 00 


138, O01 
45, 00 
11, 


194, 0) 
763, 00 
495, OW 


341, 00 


ite) 





ount 


31, 80 
22, 600 

8, 400 
25, 800 

1, 200 
21, 100 
16, 500 
10, 000 
71, 000 
4, 80( 


14, 000 


16, 000 





I 
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Incentive pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 204, as amended by Public Law 20, 
84th Cong.) 





























Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (¢stimate) 
Grade oes s ® 
Man- Annual Amount Man- Annual | Amount 
years rates years rates 
Crew members: 
Chief master sergeant..........__- s $1, 260 $10, 000 14 $1, 260 $18, 000 
Senior master sergeant_........._- 136 1, 260 171, 000 145 1, 260 183, 000 
DEOSLET SOTROOIE aoc oc cc nccceso- 2,614 1, 255 3, 281, 000 2, 245 1, 255 2, 817, 000 
Technical sergeant...........-..-- 4, 574 1, 165 5, 329, 000 4, 201 1,175 4, 936, 000 
ge a a a RE ets 7, 443 1,025 7, 629, 000 7, 352 1,040 7, 646, 000 
OS a eee ee 2, 721 860 2, 340, 000 3, 076 860 2, 645, 000 
RIN, DS a 5 ci ccinnncden 2, 907 710 2, 064, 000 3, 245 710 2, 304, 000 
RUPE OC CAND ccccvducinwduawadw 554 665 368, 000 461 675 311, 000 
Ts 35 630 22, 000 28 630 18, 000 
a le Te GE lnkeuucntas 21, 214, 000 4 2) ae 20, 878, 000 
Nontrew members.................... 5, 247 660 | 3,463,000 Bape ache scuns. 3, 666, 000 
nnn OREAVS DOG ssi ceed ckebisecacccnetsaes-< .---| 24,677, 000 | SERN ES | a retinal 24, 544, 000 





Oversea station per diem allowances (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 303) 


Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
36,069 man-years, at $535.36___-_.._-- $19, 310, 000 | 35,823 man-years at $531.02_......--.- $19, 023, 000 
Reenlistment bonus (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.) 
57,100 reenlistees, at $773__- hese $44, 138, 000 | 102,700 reenlistees, at $589_...._...__- $60, 490, 000 
1,500 indefinite enlistees, at $95. ____- 143, 000 | 1,500 indefinite enlistees, at $95__._-- 143, 000 
Total reenlistment bonus---_-- 44, 281, 000 DOG isis icnincia Dabenadea ae 60, 633, 000 
Hazardous duty pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 204, as amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.) 
1,366 airmen, at $660_._....--.--- a $902, 000 | 1,366 airmen, at $660_..-.-..--------. $902, 000 


Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., as amended) 


148,333 airmen, at $192 (average 31.8 184,130 airmen, at $264 (average 36.2 
days) __. aS Lesenkeee kes $28, 480, 000 CI sah oo rec ceatsanuccsesnactuwies $48, 610, 000 
Computed ration allowance while on terminal leave (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., as amended) 
148,333 airmen, at $22.26 (average 31.8 184,130 airmen, at $25.34 (average 36.2 
days, at $0.70/day) - -_ _- Saieai $3, 302, 000 days, at $0.70/day)..............-.. $4, 666, 000 


Severance pay, disability (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong., see. 403) 
1,336 airmen, at $1,965............... $2, 625, 000 | 1,336 airmen, at $1,965___.........--- $2, 625, 000 


Mustering-out payments (Public Law 550, 82d Cong.) 
26,105 airmen, at $100__...........--- $2, 611, 000 | 19,310 airmen, at $100_...._-_-------- $1, 931, 000 


Missing persons pay (Public Law 490, 77th Cong., as amended) 
8 airmen, at $3,840...........--- age $91. 000. | B.airmaen, at $8,840.........--........<. $31, 000 


Employers’ social security contribution (Public Law 881, 84th Cong., as amended) 


695,7 1 airmen, at $59.64-.----- ai $41, 492, 000 | 689,390 airmen, at $65.83. .._...-.---- $45, 383, 000 
Proficiency pay (Public Law 85-422 sec. 209) 

36,876 man-years, at $360 (P-1)---_-- $13, 275, 000 | 61,413 man-years, at $360 (P-1) - "! $22, 109, 000 

= —== | 2,372 man-years, at $720 (P-2) - - .-- 1, 708, 000 

oa a te $2, 306, 865, 000 ne 

WOGhis cas aaede ictus 23, 817, 000 

as ao ic nmibiaies sacmsicne deep lek, Guo 


Pay and allowances of aviation and Air Force Academy cadets 


Estimate, fiscal year 1961____- ; eee eee eae ..-. $9, 717, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1960___- a _ 9,790, 000 
Actual, fiscal year 1959_______- 7, 068, 241 
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PART I--PURPOSE AND SCOPE 





The funds requested are to provide for the pay and allowances of aviation and 
Air Force Academy cadets; including basic pay, severance pay, incentive pay, 
and other authorized allowances. The estimates are based on an aviation cadet 
program with a beginning strength of 2,400, an end-year strength of 2,050, and 
man-years of 2,214; an Air Force Academy cadet program with a beginning 
strength of 2,000, an end-year strength of 2,350, and man-years of 1,913. The 
decrease of $73,000 from fiscal year 1960 requirements is principally due to clothing 
allowance being paid to fewer aviation cadets. 


PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
The fund requirement was determined on the basis of the most recent experience 
on average rates of pay and allowances which was derived from the latest analysis 


of military pay records and the most recent personnel sample surveys. 


Summary of program requirements 





Actual, fiscal| Estimate, Estimate, 








year 1959 fiscal year fiscal year 
1960 1961 

eae ca narn ahi eargsitedoren mesma $4, 017, 000 $5, 494, 000 $5, 505, 000 
eISIStONDS QUOWINNG | 256 cise Lock bone cnn no ccuse piuacrersicu 1, 568, 241 2, 243, 000 2, 215, 000 
I ac 46, 000 59, 000 58, 000 
SIT ERIE OUT nn cn cc ccecuwsitavecncann 633, 000 723, 000 639, 000 
Incentive pay: Flying, nonrated, noncrew.-.....-..-.-------- 690, 000 1, 107, 000 1, 115, 000 
Lannp-eum terminal leave) pay... ....... 22... nnn cn nen ne 16, 000 11, 000 17, 000 
Sep IN os nucle nendaee piankane dane mice cocamawoncwen 2, 000 2, 000 2, 000 
Employer’s social security contribution................----.-- 96, 000 151, 000 166, 000 

PR es eh eg i ee i a 7, 068, 241 9, 790, 000 9, 717, 000 


Basic pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., as amended by Public Law 20, 84th Cong.) 


Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
2,585aviation cadet man-years, at $1,333.80_ $3, 448, 000 | 2,214aviationcadet man-years, at $1,333.80. $2, 953, 000 
1,534 Academy cadet man-years, at 1,913 Academy cadet man-years, at 

OE Guiknicdsnumiahinmhiitadintcmmebe 2, 046, 000 ee ccreiscabacsnsis ciiipitnaanhictchon ibtnainr tap niin 2, 552, 000 
Pe icartctntialde idee setae 5, 494, 000 MAME dvckuuctuseetcawmkasetdeecaee 5, 505, 000 





Subsistence allowance (Public Law 351, 8ist Cong. as amended by Public Law 346, 82d Cong.) 
2,585 aviation cadet man- years, at $574.56. $1, 485, 000 | 2,214 aviation cadet man-years, at $574.56. $1, 272, 000 


1,534 Academy cadet man-years, at 1,913 Academy cadet man-years, at $492.75 
$494.10 ($1.35 EK B0G GAPS) ncvccicccaconss 758, 000 GGL Oe NOUS ORY E) Sdcccntwsensndcncacncs 943, 000 
BE eta eater ciccniednensacen 2, 243, 000 BME ciccunndupebdadssensseccaconas 2, 215, 000 


Quarters allowance (Public Law 771, 81st Cong., as amended) 
60 aviation cadet man-years, at $982_...- $59, 000 | 59 aviation cadet man-years, at $982. .._. $58, 000 
Monetary clothing allowance (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 505) 


Initial allowance 





3,331 aviation cadets, at $187.55....-...-. $625, 000 | 2,971 aviation cadets, at $187.55.......... $557, 000 
Basic maintenance allowance 
1,447 aviation cadets, at $50.40......--.-. 73, 000 | 1,180 aviation cadets, at $50.40........._- $59, 000 
Supplemental clothing allowance 
833 aviation cadets, at $30.33...........-- $25, 000 | 750 aviation cadets, at $30.18.......__.____ $23, 000 
Total monetary clothing allowance. 723, 000 Total monetary clothing allowance. 639, 000 





Incentive pay, nonrated, noncrew (Public Law 20, 84th Cong.) 


1,845 aviation cadets, at $600...........-- $1, 107, 000 | 1,859 aviation cadets, at $600............. $1, 115, 000 
Lump-sum terminal leave payments (Public Law 704, 79th Cong., as amended by Public Law 350, 80th 
Cong.) 

95 aviation cadets, at $117 (average 22 145 aviation cadets, at $117 (average 22 


Pe ccébccanhandkdnncinastcaneneanoues PEROT. SN ioc ntacnccheasacacitnebaatescin $17, 000 
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Severance pay (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 403) 
8 aviation cadets, at $222................. $2, 000 | 8 aviation cadets, at $222........_.__- ast $2, 000 
Employer’s social security contribution (Public Law 881, 84th Cong., as amended) 
,585 aviation cadet man-years, at $36.68 - $95, 000 | 2,214 aviation cadet man-years, at $40.01. $89, 000 





"534 Academy cadet man-years, at $36.68_ 56, 000 | 1,913 Academy cadet man-years, at $40.01- 77, 000 
BRE disci ewkeend Pi eaauiwm ne 151, 000 WOE biwudnsesdcediacadedveame’ " 166, 000 
a aes “9, 790, 000 Total.......- PRE "9, 717, 000 

Housing costs 

Estimate, fiscal year 1961____- ; 2 tick mb oe es $95, 831, 000 

Estimate, fiscal year 1960_____- Ree bidet Eerie ae 75, 974, 000 

Actual, fiscal year 1959_ Rete k ee iain ae : 44, 238, 429 


PART I-—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for housing costs incident to the Wherry, 
Capehart, and surplus commodity family housing programs. Provision is made 
for amounts otherwise available as quarters allowances to be paid (1) to the re- 
volving fund for ‘Acquisition, rehabilitation, and rental of Wherry Act Housing” 
in cases W a re such housing is assigned as public quarters; (2) as mortgage pay- 
ments on Capehart housing; (3) to Commedity Credit C en in payment for 
foreign currencies used to construct family housing; and (4) to “Operation and 
maintenance’’ appropriation to maintain and operate surplus commodity housing. 


PART II-—-JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary of fund requirements 


| Fiscal vear Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 
a z - |— c.cikaabiciash een teasadncanente=said aadaiaah ananieeianbat 
Wherry housing cost................-- ssulewader | $30, 186, 000 $34, 103, 000 $36, 101, 000 
Capehart housing cost scales | 10,300, 406 34, 820, 000 7 931, 000 
Surplus commodity housing cost_- 3S: | 3, 7% 52, 023 7, 051, 000 8, 799, 000 
Total housing cost 4 baativaed ai dia ek 238, 4: 29 75, 974, 000 95, 831, 000 





Fund requirements under this project for Wherry and surplus commodity 
housing cost have been estimated on the basis of the average number of family 
housing units programed for occupancy by military personnel during fiscal year 
1961 and the most recent experience on the average amount of quarters allowance 
withheld. Computation of fund requirements is as follows: 


Wherry housing program 


Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 

9,428 officer units, at $1,291 quarters 9,945 officer units, at $1,299 quarters 
RINT a or tk a $12, 172, 000 cae ine itil $12, 918, 000 

21,667 airman units, at $1,012 quarters 22,904 airman units, at $1,012 quarters 
NNN et Be 21. 931, 000 SI pat eran temic adn dlinds Ate 23, 183, 000 
Total (31,005)........... peewesnes Om tee eue ONE IN hiked adicnntaieninls .. 36,101,000 

Surplus commodity housing program 

1,586 officer units, at $1,921 (quarters and 2,022 officer units, at $1,836 (quarters and 
MOGI GUOWEINIOO) . ....<ccencacccuwccu $3, 047, 000 station allowance)._.................. $3,712,000 

2,798 airman units, at $1,431 (quarters 3,636 airman units, at $1,399 (quarters 
and station allowance) -..........-.---- 4, 004, 000 and station allowance)-...............- 5, 087, 000 
PE CER cee wconwcdaccscees oe 051, 000 NE woniaaru cane aee anaes : 8, 799, 000 


Capehart housing program 


Fund requirements for Capehart housing costs have been estimated on the basis of mortgage payments 
for housing constructed under the provisions of title IV, Public Law 345, 84th Congress, as amended by 
title V, Public Law 1020, 84th Congress (Capehart housing). In fiscal year 1961, it is estimated that 10,479 
new units will be completed and accepted by the Air Force. These new family housing units, plus the 
42,145 units programed through fiscal year 1960 brings the total number of Capehart housing units to 52,624 
by end 1961. Computation of fund requirements is as follows: 


32,337 average units, at $1,077 average 47,385 average units, at $1,075 average 
mortgage payment............--.--.- $34, 82 20, 000 TOPtSNES DASINIOS . «6c ccccccnsccsase $50, 931, 000 


a 75, 974, 000 as cientecn tees 95, 831, 000 
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SUBSISTENCE IN KIND 





Summary of requirements by project 


| 








Title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Subsistence in kind (total direct obligations)_......._- ea $110, 916, 807 | $108, 073, 000 $100, 735, 000 








Estimate, fiscal year 1961____--_- tee cee nabs mew enmlaeeene $100, 735, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1960_ ‘ Seer i ic hoc eeateee eke 108, 073, 000 
NN TRIE NI I ha ow saa ba es chk wb ce mace io se ae 110, 916, 807 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the procurement of subsistence supplies 
for issue as rations to enlisted personnel, including emergency and operational 
rations; also includes the payment for meals furnished under contract (when 
approved by Headquarters, USAF) at commercial facilities where the payment of 
commuted rations would create an individual hardship and/or the costs for 
establishment of a Government mess facility are prohibitive. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fund requirement is based on the number of rations to be furnished airmen 
entitled to be subsisted at Government expense. The personnel strengths are 
based on the USAF military personnel program. The ration rates are based on 
an average of actual ration costs experienced by the Air Force during the period 
January through June 1959. Other factors are based on actual statistical surveys 
and experience of prior fiscal years. The decrease of $7,338,000 in the fund 
requirements is due to a decrease of 6,311 airmen man-years in the personnel 
program, an increase of 17,147 in the number of airmen on monetary rations in 
lieu of subsistence, and a minor decrease in the operational and special ration 
requirements. 

Summary of program requirements 

















| Actual, fiscal} Estimate, Estimate, 
year 1959 ‘| fiscal year 1960) fiscal year 1961 
as ee ek is 2 
Subsistence in messes. - hie’ cated = $104, 289, 666 | $100, 401, 000 $93, 253, 000 
Special rations : Ay SO RE Reh ee 2 ie samee 5, 944, 039 6, 948, 000 | 6, 754, 000 
Operation rations icici handed Etec See e te 165, 757 171, 000 | 168, 000 
Augmentation rations............------- : apeaee 517, 345 | 553, 000 | 560, 000 
‘ ae a - 2 aac enedl copes 
Total ee , 110, 916, 807 | 108, 073, 000 | 100, 735, 000 
Consumption requirements 
e - 
Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 aaa’ 1961 estimate 
ictal ielec Wise gnoconscan daily waertasonckin = oom “ laa 
4. Average enlisted strength a me - 695, 701 689, 390 
B. Less number provided for elsewhere (man-year equivalents): | 
1. On monetary allowances : aaaesiigot See aoe ; 389, 593 406, 740 
2. Special rations___._-- ee eased : obah = 6, 853 | 6, 800 
3. On MSTS transports__. ae = | 100 98 
Total deductions : : eS ; | 396, 546 | 413, 638 
C. Balance entitled to be subsisted in messes. 5 a aoe 299, 155 275, 752 
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Consumption requirements—Continued 


D. Distribution of *C’’: 





Ashore (ZI) 


Ashore (OS)..-- 


Total subsisted in messes - 


Fiscal year 1960 estimate | 








Fiscal year 1961 estimate 





| Goss | Percent Net Gross Percent Net 
number absent number | number absent | number 
7 rae aamesnms a - = a 
| 170,444 21.2 134, 310 | 151, 479 | 21.2 119, 365 
128, 711 13. 5 111, 335 | 124, 273 | 13.5 107, 496 
5 decay QUOIRES TD, dd ved: 226, 861 





eae » 276,782 | tals. + 













































































Fiscal year 1960 estimate Fiscal year 1961 estimate 
fire. ae eee ee vA S| fe: 2 ROPE Le RRP Es : 
| Net | Rate | Rate Net Rate | Rate 
man- per per Amount man- = per Amount 
years | day |annum years day |annum 
Cost of subsistence in messes: | 
DENG CBE) « ocdsscaccces 134, 31 $1. 085 |$397. 11 |$53, 336,000 [119,365 | $1.093 [$398.95 | $47, 621,000 
RE Cac cneiuiiauad 111, 335 1.155 | 422.73 | 47,065,000 |107, 496 1.163 | 424. 50 45, 632, 000 
|} $$ | — |] — ee emgunen 
RE este ten~ dad cies 245, 645 Saihadabed aes 1100, 401,000 |226, 861 |_...-- ------| 93,253, 000 
| | |= ————— 
Cost of Special rations: | 
Snack meals, precooked | | 
frozen meals, ete.: | | | 
OR UES occa sn cd wwsin 3, 103 2.717 | 994. 42 3, 086, 000 3, 080 2.701 | 985. 87 3, 036, 000 
7: ae 3, 750 2.814 |1,029.92 3, 862,000 | 3,720 2. 738 3, 718, 000 
WR cadet adic 6, 853 | da chailc cath’ | 6,948,000 | 6,800 |__.....- cae oe 6, 754, 000 
‘ | 
1960 estimate 1961 estimate 
ee 2S ee ee 
Quantity} Rate | Amount | Quantity}; Rate | Amount 
Ss. I ss 7 | ‘es “| 
Cost of operational rations: | 
Survival, arctic... -- 25, 455 $1. 10 $28, 000 24, 545 $1. 10 $27, 000 
Survival, tropic.....-..--.- 31, 429 -70 22, 600 31, 380 | -70 22, 000 
Survival, special -- 26, 190 4. 62 121, 000 25, 757 4. 62 119, 000 
RNG ci eS cersaietoeadun tess 83, 074 a 171, 000 81, 682 aan | 168, 000 
teeeientatt ati { 6, 079 | 1 222, 500 6, 082 .10 222, 000 
Augmentation rations.-.....-..-------- 7, 525 2 330, 500 7,717 12 338, 000 
Risa conternigcewns 13, 604 | 553, 000 13, 799 |-- 560, 000 
nas SEND. 25 See ck cha eet 1108, 073, 000 |-- Jktdesekbow 100, 735, 000 
MOovEMENTS, PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION 
Summary of requirements by project 
Title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Permanent change of stations movements, land travel $193, 364, 470 | $207, 467,000 | $195, 964, 000 
Permanent change of stations movements, to and from overseas. 73, 763, 694 74, 339, 000 77, 127, 000 
CRY GINOOE GOOG ooo oc cainmcdensdpansane 267, 128, 164 281, 806, 000 273, 091, 000 
Less supplemental estimate shown in President’ s budget 
under ‘‘Proposed for later transmission” -......-...--- nat 19, G60, GOO Locccnsnde cis. 
Total direct obligations appearing on program and mn 
I SIG 6 iva inten inns Recdteaknsceehabeas 267, 128, 164 | 262, 806, 000 273, 091, 000 
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Permanent change of station mavements—Land travel 


Estimate, fiscal year 1961____-___.------ gkS ewww ew eemnses awe a 
Estimate, fiscal year 1960._........-.......-- sin alas esl: sd. 
Actual, fiscal year 1959____ ESS eee aekies anno Ry, OOe, aa 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Funds requested are to provide for land travel expenses related to permanent 
change of station of Air Force personnel, either as individuals or as members of 
organized units. Provision is included for the following categories of permanent 
change of station moves: Assignment of individuals to first duty station from 
civil life, other military services and service academies; call or recall of Reserve, 
Air Force ROTC, and Air National Guard officers and airmen to extended active 
duty; reassignment between duty stations and to and from formal training 
courses; and separation. The following types of land travel expenses are included: 
Travel of individuals and dependents; authorized contract packing and crating, 
shipment, and storage of household effects; trailer movement allowances; dislo- 
cation allowances; and separation travel payments. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The fiseal year 1961 estimate for “‘Permanent change of station movements 
(land travel)”’ provides for 44,594 less moves and a decrease of $11,503,000 as 
compared to the fiscal year 1960 program. This decrease reflects a net reduction 
in program requirements for permanent change of station moves in fiscal year 
1961 as well as actions taken by the Air Force to hold permanent change of station 
moves to a minimum. While personnel losses will be greater in fiscal year 1961 
than in fiscal year 1960, a high reenlistment rate is anticipated, with the result 
that the level of procurement moves will remain approximately constant through- 
out both these years. Reenlistment mileage payments will increase but separation 
travel moves will decrease. The estimate also includes provision for a reduction 
in reassignment moves within Zone of Interior, rotation moves to and from over- 
seas, and movements of organized units. The estimate takes into consideration 
the established Air Force policy of monitoring movements at all levels of command 
in order to reduce permanent change of station movement and stabilize personnel 
assignment to the maximum extent possible. The number of moves required is 
related directly to unit deployment, inactivation and/or activation schedules, 
training needs, and the procurement and separation of personnel. Such factors 
as the U.S. commitments overseas, the strategic placement of units for the air 
defense of the continental United States, and the changing economic factors that 
influence reenlistments and separations of personnel, influence the number of 
movements of individuals. The estimate was determined by detailed computa- 
tion using,the most recent average cost factors for mileage, dependency, household 
goods shipments, contract packing and crating, and storage. The following 
movements indicated by type represent the minimum number required to achieve 
the objectives contained in the fiscal year 1961 military personnel program. 

Travel of (1) enlistees, reenlistees, and prior service personnel from recruiting 
station to indoctrination training center, to first Air Force duty station, or to the 
nearest Air Force base as designated by the Department of the Air Force; (2) re- 
enlistees and prior service personnel from Air Force installations or other service 
installations to first Air Force duty station; (3) accepted aviation cadet applicants 
or officer candidates from civil life or recruiting station to flying training or officer 
candidate school; and (4) recalled airmen reservists from home to first duty station 
or school, or to processing station and then to first duty station or school: 


Fiscal year 1960, 92,316 Fiscal year 1961, 90,816 


aw pe ee _ $8, 251, 000 moves _ $8, 119, 000 


Travel of newly appointed officers, recalled Reserve and Air National Guard 
officers, and officers transferred from another military service to first Air Force 
duty station: 


Fiscal year 1960, 9,764 Fiscal year 1961, 9,576 
AB h - i... 62°705; 000 moves... 2222.28 20 9 825606. 0 


moves _ _ 
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Travel of airmen from indoctrination training centers to technical, flying train- 
ing, and other formal schools including Army, Navy, or contract schools: 


Fiscal year 1960, 57,062 Fiscal year 1961, 65,644 
MEUNOLG pccosceeoe take $2, 132, 000 MOWNts...< 222.5 eeee $2, 452, 000 


Travel of officers and airmen (from other than indoctrination training) to formal 
schools conducted under Air Force training programs: 
Fiscal year 1960, 18,054 Fiscal year 1961, 16,818 

et oun as eee $8, 481, 000 Wuptnes ce ete oe eee $8, 242, 000 


Travel of flying training students between flying training stations: 
Fiscal year 1960, 5,853 Fiscal year 1961, 8,731 
ART Be cuwe’ Sa, OT. ce MOVES... . ..25cccu-_. Sey Cee ee 
Travel of officer and airman school graduates and eliminees to first duty station 
from indoctrination training; technical schools; flying training schools; Arm: and 
Navy Schools; contract schools; depot level specialist training (except movement 
to overseas) ; or other types of formal schools: 
Fiscal year 1960, 76,245 Fiscal year 1961, 71,852 
OVO ewe oash 2th $12, GL2; 000 | .:mievetes ccc. ec ied4 $12, 714, 000 
Permanent Change of Station movements of individuals between major com- 
mands within the Zone of Interior when specifically directed by Headquarters, 
U.S. Air Force, in each individual case: 
Fiscal year 1960, 10,151 Fiscal year 1961, 9,654 
MRIS 62 ce ei sees chats $0; 006,000 MOVES. ~ cccweccccans $3, 590, 000 
Movements of (1) military personnel from duty installations in the Zone of 
Interior to oversea final destination and (2) military personnel (including patients) 
from oversea duty station to Zone of Interior destination (excludes travel via 
MSTS, airlift furnished by MATS, and Army port costs): 
Fiscal year 1960, 221,130 Fiscal year 1961, 218,652 
INE Ro adn hoa eat $84, 131, 000 ci Bieta $83, 531, 000 
The following is an example of the method used for the computation of above 
travel costs: 











Officers, 23,294, at $86.28 (1,438 miles at $0.06) ___.--_--_--- ..--- $2, 010, 000 
Dependents, 80,550, at $54.87 (1,438 miles at $0.3816) ____---- 4, 420, 000 
Household goods, 19,689 (family units at $282.18)_.-.----- ._. 5, 556, 000 
Nontemporary storage, 19,689 (family units at $103.13)_-.---- 2, 031, 000 
Dislocation allowance, 19,689 (family units at $116.10)__-.---- 2, 286, 000 
Travel per diem and TDY, 23,294 at $11.76_- -_-- Orem aate 274, 000 

PoGhGUBh Soc coe tiie tn dosti mame ae eden boss aeaue 16, , 57, ‘000 

Airmen, 195,358, at $86.28 (1,438 miles at $0.06) - 7 sad 16, 855, 000 
De :pendents, 210,513, at $51. 16 (1,488 miles at $0. 03558) _ Gabisels 10. 770, 000 
Household goods, 80, 482 (family units at $282.18) - wudeds 22, 710, 000 
Nontemporary storage, 80,482 (family units at CORAM aka 8, 300, 000 
Dislocation allowance, 80,482 (family units at $86.85)_.------- 6, 990, 000 
Travel per diem and TDY, 195,358 at $6.80. ........-------- 1, 329, 000 

BHOGOGARL. A08 leet ce ein been wae Peaestusilaes 66, 954, 000 
OUD acs twee watson wolegitedas tle tceiewarenautel ceteris 83, 531, 000 


Movements within major air commands in the Zone of Interior and within 
oversea areas when specifically directed by the major commands: 
Fiscal year 1960, Fiseal year 1961, 

84,200 moves- -_-____- $32, 160,000] 64,665 moves---_------ $23, 987, 000 

Movement of dependents and household goods of military personnel separated 
or released from the service: 


Fiscal year 1960, Fiscal year 1961, 
$13, 689, 000| (33,242) moves_------- $9, 805, 000 
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Separation travel allowance payments authorized to military personnel actually 
separated or released from the service: 
Fiscal year 1960, Fiscal year 1961, d 
114,914 moves______-- $10, 342, 000 100,704 moves- _- _. $9, 063, 000 
Reenlistment travel allowance payments authorized to military personnel with 
no permanent change of station involved: 
Fiseal year 1960, Fiseal year 1961, 
(42,900) payments_- $3, 861, 000 (96,700) payments $8, 703, 000 
Travel of individuals selected as Air Foree Academy cadets upon entry into 
the Air Force Academy: 


Fiscal year 1960, Fiscal year 1961, 
920 moves__.- Perens $100, 000 926 moves ; : $91, 000 
Movement of organized units within the Zone of Interior: 

Fiscal year 1960, Fiscal year 1961, 


59.164 moves________- $20, 301, 000 52.488 moves. __ _ $18, 282, 000 


Movement of organized units to, from, between, or within oversea areas (ex- 
cludes travel via MSTS, airlift furnished by MATS, and Army port costs): 


Fiscal year 1960, Fiseal year 1961, 
14,399 moves______-_. $3,479,000} 9,052 moves__________ $2, 216, 000 
BS eee 207, 467, 000 | Total - - .-- 195, 964, 000 


PCS movements to and from overseas 


Estimate, 1961 $77, 127, 000 
Estimate, 1960 ; 74, 339, 000 
Actual, 1959 _ - 73, 763, 694 


PART I--PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for (1) cost of PCS movements of military 
personnel, (individuals or organizations) their dependents, that portion of house- 
hold goods and all privately owned automobiles moved by Military Sea Trans- 
portation Service, (2) cost of PCS movements of military personnel and their 
dependents airlifted by Military Air Transport Service, and (3) cost of trans- 
shipment of PCS passengers, household goods, and automobiles through the 
CONUS Army Transportation Corps terminals. 


PART II--JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The nef increase of $2,788,000 requested for this project is based on the fol- 
lowing requirements: (1) An increase in airlift of military and dependent per- 
sonnel accounts for an increase of $4,349,000. This increase is primarily the 
result of a greater number of moves within oversea areas together with a projected 
extension of airlift routes in Europe. (2) A small programed increase of house- 
hold goods shipment by MSTS resulting from a higher percentage of persons 
eligible to ship household goods accounts for an increase of $176,000. (3) A 
programed decrease in the tonnage of privately owned vehicle shipments to and 
from overseas accounts for a decrease of $1,737,000. The fiscal year 1961 
estimates provide for continuation of the Air Force’s policy of making the maxi- 
mum use of airlift to reduce to a minimum the noneffective intransit time of 
military personnel. Since approximately one-third of Air Force military personnel 
are deployed overseas to meet operational and strategic commitments in support 
of national policy, it is essential to move personnel via air to fulfill the Air Force’s 
responsibility to maintain these oversea forces in a fully manned, combat ready 
status at all times, 

The fund requirements under this project were determined by applying the 
most recent average cost factors derived from the latest billings to the estimated 
number of moves required to support the Air Force rotational and deployment 
plan for fiscal year 1961. Computation of fund requirement is as follows: 
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Fiscal year 1960 estimate | Fiscal year 1961 estimate 
Movements via MSTS 
PT ac eck ae 5, 717 at $224.77__.__. $1, 285, 000 | 3, 893 at $228.33.______- $889, 000 
Dependents_-_-.....-- i 9, 849 at $208.35__ ---| 2,052,000 | 9, 705 at $212.29.___.- 2, 060, 000 
Total individuals_-_-__._- 15, 566 at $214.37. i 3, 337, 000 | 13, 598 at $216. 87_ ea 2 949, 000 
Household goods--._.-.-..-- | 86, 536 tons at $21.55_. 1,865,000 | 104,086 tons at $20.41.) 2, 124, 000 
Privately owned vehicles__.| 677,121 tons at $23.66__| 16,023,000 | 607,681 tons at $24.61__| 14, 954, 000 
Tell MISTS. 2 ss cccces | 21, 225, 000 |_. cote ..---| 20,027, 000 
Movements via Military Air | 
Transport Service: | 
Military tec aa ban eecicnt ae ela tcc geatie toes .| 228, 188_. 
DO OTMOTEE os cc ccc acect 201, Oieboilcei. donb Algateeioae .--| 184, 238... isstanateene 
| aay aanonedl , al io a an 
Total movements. .--.-- , 020 moves at 47,515,000 | 412.426 moves at 52, 252, 000 
$126.70. | $126.69. 
= = _ = = = = = = > = = = ——— ————— Sat) = ———— 
Army port charges: | 
Cabin class passengers - 15, 566 at $0.50___.__- 8,000 | 13, 598 at $0.50____- 7, 000 
Household goods. 86, 536 tons at $9.85__ 852,000 | 104, 086 tons at $7.39__ 769, 000 
Privately owned vehicles_ ll 677, 121 tons at $7.00...| 4, 739, 000 | 607, 681 tons at $6.70__- 4, 072, 000 
Total Army port charges @ lin: nchinaegcs ahnlisadin nein 5, 599, 000 a ale tol tale al ea | 4, 848, 000 
| nn 8 a 
WARE a cadacarcsdGaceel ences - saad 74, 339, 000 eal Sl ela ee EN 77, 12%, 000 











OTHER Costs 


Summary of requirements by project 


Title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
——— . = AE | eS | EEE _ aD 
' 
Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped mili- | 
tary prisoners, and payment of authorized donations--_-_----- $357, 671 $208, 000 $204, 000 
OS ee, aes eee ee eee See ake eg 869, 620 1, 628, 000 2, 022, 000 
Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel de — Serre ; 770, 000 | 678, 000 841, 000 
POET ET EUNIN a. o cacansaccunsousauce  aodcucadamenre Swe 2, 998, 280 | 3, 207, 000 3, 180, 000 
Tas TE GO is wis in ite wind o SS abs ews 4, 995, 571 5, 721, 000 6, 247, 000 


Apprehension of Air Force deserters, absentees, escaped military prisoners, and 
payment of authorized donations 


enh, Geek me OR oi ing eee Sad GANA Reem ess ...-.--. $204, 000 
Estimate, fiscal year 1960___._.._---- svakas le ainda L. segliiade 208, 000 
Actual, fiscal year 19! Re ; se Seul an Se 


PART I PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for expenses in connection with the appre- 
hension of deserters, absentees, and escaped military prisoners and for their 
delivery to the control of the Department of Defense including cost of subsistence 
furnished during the period an enlisted member is detained in civil confinement 
for safekeeping when so requested by military authority, costs of rewards and 
reimbursements for expenses incurred (not to exceed $25 in either case), cost of 
transportation, lodging and subsistence of a guard sent in pursuit of member; 
payment of donations not exceeding $25 to each prisoner upon his release from 
confinement under courts-martial sentence involving dishonorable discharge, and 
donations not exceeding $25 to each person discharged for fraudulent enlistment. 


51112—60—pt. 338 
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PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Apprehensions 

Based on the latest actual experience, it is estimated that approximately 1,868 
military absentees will be apprehended during the fiscal year. It is further 
estimated on the basis of past experience that each apprehension will cost 
approximately $100.64. 


Fiscal year 1960 (estimate): 1,885 apprehensions at $101.86_________- $192, 000 
Fiscal year 1961 (estimate): 1,868 apprehensions at $100.64_________- 188, 000 


Authorized donations 


It is estimated on the basis of past experience that 427 former airmen will be 
discharged from the Air Force under conditions other than honorable and upon 
release will receive an authorized donation of $25. 

It is further estimated on the basis of past experience that 214 individuals who 
are discharged from the Air Force due to fraudulent enlistments will receive a 
donation of $25 each. 

Estimated costs for expenses incurred under this program are distributed as 
follows: 


Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) | Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
OR IE OE BOB ovis ccvannxciccenenveu $10, 775 | 427 donations at $25...............-.--.-- _..- $10,675 
215 fraudulent enlistment discharges at $25.. 5,375 | 214 fraudulent enlistment discharges at $25.. 5, 350 
I ete Seite ae er. er 16, 150 BRINE cn Sa Sosa Sabeuasah oun ee 16, 025 
I cao or ce ebananeusauccscebaae "Reet MEE PRUs ccncteuneuehomavianccnecdons 16, 000 
eee sg ee eS Lire 208, 000 ss aces or sees ee "204, 000 
Mortgage insurance 
INE REREAD ashen nce natendcta iemenanaa wa www a aoe $2, 022, 000 
ct cnn aatessindaecesapiens cane 1, 628, 000 
et OME SRE ED nS i Ean enducceScanecuesecluam 869, 620 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


Section 124, Public Law 560, 83d Congress, the Housing Act of 1954, aids in 
providing homes for members of the Armed Forces of the United States and 
their families through a system of FHA mortgage insurance specially designed 
to assist such members in financing the construction or purchase of homes, and 
provides that mortgage insurance premiums on loans insured by FHA will be 
paid by the Air Force during the period of ownership by service member out of 
appropriations available for military pay and allowances. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 
Based onsthe most recent experience on participation in the program and the 


latest information on average payment, the fiscal year 1961 requirements are 
estimated as follows: 


Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
Papen Ort OG Oia So Siee cece. cccecs $1, 177, 000 | 19,850 officers at $70_......-.-.-.--..---. $1, 390, 000 
8,513 airmen at $53. _.-..-..-.- eteiecter 451, 000 | 11,500 airmen at $55. - ............-.-.-. 632, 000 
ee ea ee a . 1,628,000 ne se heenueee 2, 022, 000 


Interest on enlisted Air Force personnel deposits 


mainte Manel her LOGE 2 cick Seen enticed oumesdeonwledsiue $841, 000 
pee ern weer 4000 0: 2 etc ccs coc taeds buamuanelicaGe 678, 000 


OR PORE OGO os dices ates ci db eecbneds chee kes eel 770, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of interest at the rate of 4 
percent per annum on any sum not less than $5 which is on deposit in an individual 
airman’s deposit account for a period of 6 months or longer, as authorized by the 
Revised Statutes 1307, as amended. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Enlisted personnel of the Air Force, who participate in the program, withdraw 
deposits at the completion of their enlistment period. It is estimated that 
195,530 airmen will separate from the Air Force during fiscal year 1961 of whom 
2 percent or 3,911 will be participants in the savings program. The experience 
rate of average interest payment is $215 per man. Computation of fund require- 
ment is as follows: 


Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
RUSS Grane, 00 Rik s.2 ck edad clewsus $678, 000 | 3,911 airmen, at $215.............-....-.... $841, 000 
Death gratuities 
Reunite: Baonl year 106). cs udnceuceooeeee da Sweset cout uewubad $3, 180, 000 
etnies sree year Juels. Seok bo. tecedasieudddas keeled 3, 207, 000 
BiUnE, MAORI WORE LU0e. 5 oo nwclceedi eee cheeses noon ene aeees 2, 998, 280 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide for the payment of death gratuities to 
beneficiaries of deceased military personnel as authorized by law. Death gratuity 
is composed of basic pay, incentive pay, and overseas pay, if applicable. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Based on the most recent mortality rates as applied against the programed 
man-years of personnel on flying status and nonflying status, it is estimated the 
fund requirement will be as follows: 


Fiscal year 1960 (estimate) Fiscal year 1961 (estimate) 
509 officer decedents, at $3,000_.........-- $1, 527, 000 | 500 officer decedents, at $3,000........... $1, 500, 000 
1,200 enlisted decedents, at $1,390___-.-.- 1, 668, 000 | 1,200 enlisted decedents, at $1,390. _.._.-- 1, 668, 000 
12 avaiation cadet decedents, at $967... - 11, 600 | 12 aviation cadet decedents, at $967___... 11, 600 
lacademy cadet decedent, at $800--.-.--.- 800 | 1 academy cadet decedent, at $800_------ 800 
TON ow caalcbadeecdceneucass >a UNE cncacnnavtcancdthodadandeuacd 3, 180, 400 
BOGS NOs ccm encccdaadedns pec 3, 207, 000 POUNOEG (iwc eae scicecuesusas ..-.. 3,180,000 


UNIFIED AND SPECIFIED COMMANDS ! 


Strategic Air Command 

The Strategic Air Command is a specified command within the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff structure. The commander in chief, Strategic Air Command, exercises 
command over all forces allocated to him by the Joint Chiefs of Staff or other 
appropriate authority. In this capacity he organizes, trains, equips, administers, 
and prepares strategic air forces for combat, including strategic reconnaissance, 
bombardment, missile, special mission, and support units. With such forces he 
conducts strategic air operations which includes assignment of targets, weight of 
effort, and timing of air operations; and coordinates detailed operations of the 
forces involved to prevent interference between them and secure maximum 
tactical advantages from the operations. He will also support other commanders 
under the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their missions. As a secondary responsibility, 
the Strategic Air Command is to develop and maintain the technique of employing 
strategic air forces in the interdiction of enemy seapower through air operations, 
antisubmarine warfare and protection of shipping, and aerial mine-laying 
operations. 





New obligational authority 
fiscal year 1961 
Military man-years 
Military Operation 
personne] (in and 
thousands) | maintenance 


BOG Sci ha as bine catee eer bates auknetceneanassairennnesanaatawns $1, 278, 148 $710, 282 








_! Data concerning commands in which Army and Navy have dominant interest, appears in the justifica- 
tion books of those services. 
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Continental Air Defense Command 


Mission.— Maintain the security of the command and defend the United States 
and the northeast area against air attack. Coordinate air defense plans, opera- 
tions, and exercises. Plan for early warning systems and procedures which will 
provide early warning of air attack. 


Air Defense Command 


Mission.—In the Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, the comiuander, Air Defense 
Command is a component commander under the commander in chief, Continental 
Air Defense Command, (CINCONAD). In this capacity he will report to, 
receive missions from, and communicate directly with CINCONAD on those 
matters which are CINCONAD responsibilities. As a component commander 
under the commander in chief, North Anerican Air Defense Command, 
(CINCNORAD), he will report to, receive missions from, and communicate 
directly with CINCNORAD on those matters which are CINCNORAD re- 
sponsibilities. 

In the Air Force command structure, the commander, Air Defense Command, is 
the commander of a major air command. In this capacity he has command 
authority over all units, agencies, and installations of the Air Force assigned to 
him. The mission of the Air Defense Command is to discharge Air Force 
responsibilities for air defense of the United States. 

U.S. Army, Air Defense Command 

Mission.—The U.S. Army Air Defense Command provides Army air defense 
forces, including reserve components, having a combat capability for the local air 
defense of designated critical localities. 

U.S. Navy 

Mission.—Naval units of the commander in chief, Atlantic Fleet and the 
commander in chief, Pacific Fleet are continuously provided to and are under the 
operational control of CLINCONAD for the manning of contiguous barrier picket 
stations. 

















| | New obligational authority, 

| fiscal year 1961 

| Military ce a 

Service | Mman-years 
Military Operation 
| personne] (in and 

thousands) | maintenance 
Air Force.......-.---- Da te See | 101, 600 $490, 013 $448, 957 
i ee Ie tn Cae kb bisin ec wiaraeGos aioe Ga mare a cues aa, 36, 316 142, 644 2, 669 
NENT seieciicws spctbete baa guesaduvueawabednabawiunendantee : 10, 392 41, 817 74, 888 
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Alaskan Command 


Mission.—Maintain the security of the command and be prepared to support 
defense of the United States against air attack through Alaska and the Arctie 
regions within jurisdiction of the command. 

Alaskan Air Command 


Mission.—lIn the Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, the commander, Alaskan Air 
Command, is a component commander under the commander in chief, Alaskan 
Command. In this capacity he will report to, receive missions from, and com- 
municate directly with the commander in chief, Alaskan Command. As a com- 
ponent commander his responsibilities include: Exercise of operational control 
over all assigned air forces other than air defense forces and over these latter 
forces as instructed by CINCAL; support of Air Defense Command in the opera- 
tion and maintenance of the DEW line; establishing and maintaining an early 
warning system responsive to the Alaskan Command and the North American Air 
Defense Command (NORAD); supporting the missions of other component com- 
manders and other U.S. forces; conducting tactical air operations; and provision 
of aeromedical evacuation services including intransit patient care. 

In the Air Force Command structure, the commander, Alaskan Air Command, is 
the commander of a major air command. He has command jurisdiction over all 
units, agencies, and installations of the Air Force assigned to him, 
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U.S. Army, Alaska 

Mission.—During fiscal year 1961 the commanding general, USARAL, is responsi- 
ble for the training and maintenance of units assigned, to include those of the Army 
Reserve components; for the utilization of the resources provided; for the conduct 
of planning and operations in support of the commander in chief, Alaskan Com- 
mand; and for the security and combat readiness of assigned forces in accordance 
with the directives of appropriate commanders. He is charged with the execution 
of all Army missions derived from those missions assigned to the commander in 
chief, Alaska, by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and those missions assigned by the 
Chief of Staff, U.S. Army and not included in the above. Among these are the 
following: Conduct the ground defense of Alaska, with priority on the main air 
bases; participate in the active air defense of Alaska in accordance with air defense 
plans ‘of Alaskan Air Command as approved by Alaskan and North American Air 
Defense Command (NOKAD) es operate ports and provide logistic 
support to the Air Force in Alaska; and develop arctie doctrine for cold weather 
operations, and operate the U.S. Army Cold Weather and Mountain School. 





New obligational authority 
fiscal year 1961 





Military belies = 
Service man-years 
Military per-| Operation 
sonne!} (in and main- 
thousands) tenance 
MP OOONG skkmaceincswidndbscaaeuqeksaay sodenscGwaasgeatenknee 12, 100 $52, 206 $91, 744 
NS ciate Fabio bidet oh Gaui eases ba wealth ee kaha k wea ieleddadh 12, 452 53, 425 34, 781 


MAJOR COMMAND MISSION STATEMENTS 


Air Research and Development Command 


The mission of the Air Research and Development Command is to attain and 
maintain qualitative superiority of aerospace and allied equipment and to conduct 
or supervise scientific and technical studies required to accomplish Air Force 
missions; to seek new basic knowledge for developing improved equipment, 
materiel, weapons, and techniques; and to develop and recommend new and 
improv ed devices and systems for conducting and supporting aerospace warfare. 
The commander’s responsibilities include: Exercising command jurisdiction over 
all assigned or attached units, laboratories, facilities, and personnel; provide air 
defense cz capable units to ope rational control of Air Defense Command upon proper 
notification of imminent air attack on the United States; and exercise of command 
over the Armed Services Technical Information Agency and provide, within the 
resources available, the funds, personnel, facilities, and any other administrative 
services which the agency’s approved program may require. 

Continental Air Command 

Within the United States (less Alaska and Hawaii) and Puerto Rico, the 
commander, Continental Air Command will carry out the field responsibilities of 
the Chief of Staff, USAF, for directing the Air Force Reserve, and supervising the 
training and inspection ‘of the Air National Guard of the United States. In 
the event of war or national emergency, when directed by Headquarters USAF, 
the commander, Continental Air Command, will order to extended active duty 
those units and individuals of the Air Reserve Forces under his command. His 
responsibilities include: Formulating plans to coordinate the efforts of all Air Force 
commands and activities with the Army’s overall Department of Defense respon- 
sibilities for providing military assistance in domestic and civil defense emer- 
gencies; formulating plans for insuring the internal military protection of national 
defense facilities under Air Force cognizance; acting as executive agent and coor- 
dinator for the Air Force in implementing and operating the national search and 
rescue plan in the inland region; coordinating the efforts of Air Force commands 
for training Air Force personnel to perform the collateral function of antisubmarine 
warfare; accomplishing the Civil Air Patrol-USAT mission; exercising courts- 
martial jurisdiction over Air Force prisoners confined in U.S. disciplinary barracks; 
acting as liaison with the Selective Service System; and supervising the air explorer 
program. 
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Air Materiel Command 


The mission of the Air Materiel Command is to provide materiel support for all 
Air Force activities, and for other agencies to the extent directed by the Chief of 
Staff, USAF. This support includes developing, establishing, operating, and 
controlling systems governing procurement, production, quality control, identi- 
fication, maintenance, modification, inventory, distribution, redistribution, 
traffic management, supply, and disposal of all materiel in, or programed for, 
the Air Force inventory. It also includes providing technical assistance to theater 
and major air commanders or other designated agencies. 


Air Training Command 


The mission of the Air Training Command is to provide: Procurement of air- 
men, aviation cadets, and officers for the Air Force; basic military training; tech- 
nical training leading to qualification in an Air Force specialty; advanced military 
training leading to USAF commissioned status, except the Air Force ROTC 
program and the U.S. Air Force Academy; flying training; specialized flying 
training for rated personnel; field training; special training; and any other train- 
ing which may be directed by the Chief of Staff, USAF. All Air Training 
Command units that possess an air defense capability will be trained for employ- 
ment in the air defense of the United States and upon notification bv proper 
authority that an air attack is imminent, these units will be provided to the 
operational control of the Air Defense Command. 


Military Air Transport Service 


This command is to keep inbeing, the military air transport forces, bases, and 
air routes with which to meet the wartime airlift requirements of the Department 
of Defense. Peacetime operations are conducted to maintain a state of readiness. 
The commander, MATS, is responsible for exercising command jurisdiction over, 
and operating MATS in accordance with policies established by the Secretary of 
Defense and the Chief of Staff, USAF. MATS provides airlift of cargo, personnel, 
patients, mail, and security-courier material; maintains and operates the air 
photographie and charting, air rescue, airways and air communications, and air 
weather services; and during wartime will control and direct the operation and 
employment of the Civil Reserve Air Fleet together with such additional civil air 
transport resources as will be made available to the military Zservice. 


Strategic Air Command 


The Strategic Air Command is a specified command within the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff structure. The commander in chief, Strategic Air Command exercises 
command over all forces allocated to him by the Joint Chiefs of Staff or other 
appropriate authority. In this capacity he organizes, trains, equips, administers, 
and prepares strategic air forces for combat, including strategic reconnaissance, 
bombardment, missile, special mission, and support units. With such forces he 
conducts strategic air operations which includes assignment of targets, weight of 
effort and timing of air operations; and coordinates detailed operations of the 
forces involved to prevent interference between them and secure maximum tactical 
advantages from the operations. He will also support other commanders under 
the Joint Chiefs of Staff in their missions. As a secondary responsibility, the 
Strategic Air Command is to develop and maintain the technique of employing 
strategic air forces in the interdiction of enemy sea power through air operations; 
antisubmarine warfare and protection of shipping; and aerial mine-laying oper- 
ations, 


Alaskan Air Command 


In the Air Force command structure, the commander, Alaskan Air Command, 
is the commander of a major aircommand. He has command jurisdiction over all 
units, agencies, and installations of the Air Force assigned to him. In this 
capacity his responsibilities include: Insuring the security of his forces; providing 
administrative and logistical support for all assigned or attached units and to 
Army and Navy units in accordance with mutual agreements; organizing, training, 
equipping, and maintaining operational readiness of assigned combat, service, and 
supporting units, and conducting individual training as required; supporting 
MATS and other air terminal operations; providing hospitalization for Army, 
Navy, and retired military personnel, beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Administration, 
and other authorized persons; coordination on civilian aviation matters; produc- 
tion of intelligence as required; and providing search and rescue in the area. He 
will execute missions as directed by the Chief of Staff, USAF, pertaining to Air 
Force matters, with particular emphasis on support of SAC. 
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In the Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, the commander, Alaskan Air Command, 
is a component commander under the commander in chief, Alaskan Command. 
In this capacity he will report to, receive missions from, and communicate 
directly with the commander in chief, Alaskan Command. As a component 
commander his responsibilities include: Exercise of operational control over all 
assigned Air Forces other than air defense forces and over these latter forces as 
instructed by CINCAL; support of Air Defense Command in the operation and 
maintenance of DE Wline; establishing and maintaining an early warning system 
responsive to the Alaskan Command and the North American Air Defense 
Command (NORAD); supporting the missions of other component commanders 
and other U.S. forces; conducting tactical air operations; and provision of aero- 
medical evacuation services including intransit patient care. 


Caribbean Air Command 

In the Air Force command structure, the commander, Caribbean Air Command, 
is the commander of a major air command. He has command jurisdiction over 
all units, agencies, and installations of the Air Force assigned to the Caribbean 
Air Command. In this capacity he will carry out Air Force policies and execute 
missions as prescribed by the Chief of Staff, USAF. His responsibilities include: 
Direct supervision, guidance, and logistic support within Latin America, of 
USAF missions and the USAF section, Joint Brazil-United States Military 
Commission; conduct of a USAF school for Latin America to provide adminis- 
trative and technical training in USAF specialities and related subjects for officers 
and airmen of the Latin American countries; developing and exploiting sources 
of air intelligence information; and insuring the security of his forces. 

In the Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, he is a component commander under 
the commander in chief, Caribbean Command (CINCARIB). In this capacity, 
he will report to, receive missions from, and communicate directly with 
CINCARIB on those matters which are the responsibility of CINCARIB. As 
a component commander his responsibilities include: Support and advancement 
of the national policies and interests of the United States; supervision, guidance, 
and administrative control of the Air Force phase of the military assistance 
program for Latin American countries; provision of logistic and administrative 
support of forces of other component commands and to other U.S. and allied 
agencies in accordance with interservice agreements or as directed by the Chief 
of Staff, USAF; provision of aeromedical evacuation services for patients within 
the command, including intransit patient care; search and rescue operation; 
and control of air traffic in and through the Canal Zone military airspace 
reservation. 


Pacific Air Forces 

In the Air Force command structure, the commander in chief, Pacific Air Forces, 
is the commander of a major air command. He exercises command over all Air 
Force administrative and support units and is responsible for all Air Force con- 
trolled property in the geographical area, except that specifically placed under 
other commands. He will organize, equip, and maintain the operational readi- 
ness of assigned combat, service, and supporting units and accomplish individual 
and unit training; in collaboration with other commands as appropriate, plan and 
implement all phases of Air Force administrative and logistic support of Air 
Force units and assist Army, Navy, and United Nations activities in accordance 
with mutual agreements or as directed; represent the Air Force in negotiations 
with United States and foreign individuals and agencies, as authorized; produce 
intelligence information as required by Headquarters, USAF; coordinate with and 
provide assistance to governmental agencies on civilian aviation matters; and 
carry out other missions or tasks not within the purview or authority of the 
commander in chief, Pacific Command as directed by Headquarters, USAF. 

In the Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, the commander in chief, Pacific Air 
Forces, is a component commander under the operational command of the com- 
mander in chief, Pacific Command (CINCPAC). In this capacity, he will report 
to, receive missions from, and communicate directly with CINCPAC on those 
operational matters which are the responsibility of CINCPAC. He will conduct, 
control, and coordinate offensive and defensive air operations in accordance with 
tasks assigned by CINCPAC. He functions as the senior adviser to CINCPAC 
on the proper employment of aerospace power. His responsibilities include: 
Carrying out Air Force phases of the military assistance program for countries in 
the CINCPAC area; wok ne ision of logistic and administrative support to forces of 
other component commands and to other United States and allied agencies in 
accordance with interservice agreements or as directed by the chief of staff, 
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USAF; provision of aeromedical evacuation for U.S. Armed Forces; and search 
and rescue operations. 


Tactical Air Command 

In accordance with directives and policies issued by Headquarters, USAF, the 
Tactical Air Command will organize, equip, train, and administer the forces, 
assigned or attached, to participate in tactical air operations, including tactical 
fighter, tactical missiles, troop carrier, reconnaissance, and support units. The 
commander, Tactical Air Command, will be directly responsible to the chief of 
staff, USAF, and command all units and personnel assigned or attached to Tactical 
Air Command. His responsibilities include: Planning, supervision, and conduct 
of tactical air operations independently or in conjunction with Army and Navy 
forces; training and indoctrination of personnel and units in joint operations; 
development, in coordination with theater air commanders, of Air Force policies, 
doctrines, organizations, operational requirements for weapon systems, tactics, 
techniques, and procedures applicable to the employment of tactical airpower; 
training of units that possess an air defense capability for employment in the 
air defense of the United States; operation of the USAF Fighter Weapon School, 
the Advanced Flying School (tactical reconnaissance), and combat crew training 
wings; and operation of an aircraft delivery organization to deliver USAF aircraft. 


Air Defense Command 


In the Air Force command structure, the commander, Air Defense Command, 
is the commander of a major air command. In this capacity he has command 
authority over all units, agencies, and installations of the Air Force assigned to 
him. The mission of the Air Defense Command is to discharge Air Force re- 
sponsibilities for air defense of the United States. The responsibilities of the 
commander include: Organizing, training, equipping, and providing Air Force 
forces for the defense of the United States against air attack; developing tactics, 
techniques, and equipment employed by Air Force forces and, in coordinationwith 
the other services, doctrines and procedures for unified defense against air attack; 
operation of the air defense warning system; and recommend training reyuirement 
to the Continental Air Command, National Guard Bureau, and as authorized to 
Air National Guard units for Reserve components having an M-day assignment to 
the Air Defense Command. 

In the Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, the commander, Air Defense Command, 
is a component commander under the commander in chief, Continental Air De- 
fense Command (CINCONAD). In this capacity he will report to, receive mis- 
sions from, and communicate directly with CINCONAD on those matters which 
are CINCONAD responsibilities. As a component commander under the com- 
mander in chief, North American Air Defense Command (CINCNORAD), he 
will report to, receive missions from, and communicate directly with 
CINCNORAD on those matters which are CINCNORAD responsibilities. 

U.S. Air Fgrces in Europe 

In the Air Force command structure, the Commander in Chief, U.S. Air Forces 
in Europe is the commander of a major air command. In this capacity his mis- 
sions are to: Carry out the Air Force policies and directives prescribed by the 
Chief of Staff, USAF; provide or arrange for administrative and logistical support, 
except depot-level materiel support, of all Air Force units and activities in his 
geographical area of responsibility; and support Army and Navy and Allied 
nations activities in accordance with mutual agreements, or as directed. His 
responsibilities include: Exercising operational control of all Air Force units over 
which he has command authority, except for the operational control exercised 
by NATO commanders; insuring the security of his forces, and function as the 
coordinating authority for the security of all USAF forces, bases, and installa- 
tions within his geographical area of responsibility; controlling Air Force opera- 
tions, except for Strategic Air Command, Air Materiel Command, and Military 
Air Transport Service, in coordination with Allied military and civilian agencies; 
provision of administrative and logistic support; support of the military assistance 
program, providing training to foreign nationals as directed; representation of the 
Air Force in negotiations with foreign and U.S. officials for uniservice matters, 
as may be authorized; production of air intelligence; operation of aeromedical 
evacuation for U.S. Armed Forces; and organization, training, equipping, and 
maintaining operational readiness of assigned units, and accomplishing individual 
training as required. 

In the Joint Chiefs of Staff structure, the Commander in Chief, U.S. Air Forces 
in Europe, is a component commander under the Commander in Chief, U.S. 
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European Command (USCINCEUR). In this capacity he performs missions 
as directed by USCINCEUR. 
Headquarters Command 

The Headquarters Command provides administrative, logistic, and other sup- 
port services for Headquarters, USAF, and for those Air Force units stationed 
within the Washington area—on a permanent or temporary basis—whose in- 
herent organizational structures do not permit self-support. 
Air Force Academy 

The Academy provides instruction, experience, and motivation to each cadet 
so that he will graduate with the knowledge, character, and qualities of leader- 
ship essential to his progressive development as a career officer in the U.S. Air 
Force 
Air University 

The mission of the Air University is to prepare officers for command of and for 
staff duties with all types of Air Force organizations; provide education and train- 
ing in scientific, technological, linguistic, and other professional areas; provide 
instruction and related research in aviation medicine and associated health 
sciences; administer the Air Force ROTC and provide instructional support to 
participating colleges; and function as an Air Force educational, doctrinal, and 
research center. 
U.S. Air Force Security Service 

The Security Service provides the communications-electronics intelligence 
mission for the U.S. Air Force. In addition, the command is organized to per- 
form communication security services which include storing, distributing, ac- 
counting, and maintaining cryptographic material. 


Distribution of fiscal year 1961 new obligational authority and man-years by major 
air command 


New obliga- 
Command or operating agency Man-years tional 
authority (in 
thousands) 


Air Research and Development Command 4 23, 150 $129, 228 
Continental Air Command_- 8, 270 45, 816 
Air Materiel Command. .-_. 20, 400 106, 405 
Air Training Command 60, 100 314, 528 
Military Air Transport Service. - 87, 660 440, 967 
Strategic Air Command 245, 590 1, 278, 148 
Alaskan Air Command... 12, 100 52, 206 
Caribbean Air Command. _. 1, 128 6, 395 
Pacifie Air Force | 37, 070 170, 794 
Tactical Air Command_. 44, 160 | 199, 452 
Air Defense Command... 101, 600 490, 013 
U.S. Air Forces in Europe... 68, 700 311, 876 
Headquarters Command 2. ; 21, 007 14], 083 
Air Force Academy 3 é 3, 927 16, 090 
Air University | 5, 336 35, 499 
USAF Security Service_._- ad 20, 407 81, 400 
Other: 
Air Force Accounting and Finance Center __- 81 831 
Students and patients ‘ 62, 765 239, 269 
Appropriation total . 823, 451 14 060, 000 








1 Includes appropriation of $4,030,000,000 and proposed transfer of $30,000,000. 
? Includes Headquarters, USAF. 
3 Includes cadets. 
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RESERVE PERSONNEL, ArR ForcE 


Summary of requirements 

















Program Title 1959 1960 1961 
No. actual estimate estimate 
eee 8 On I ss ce ec eeeeebankewnukawe $42, 413, 595 |$45, 498, 000 | $47, 771, 000 
en en ee eee 5, 743, 208 | 6, 704, 000 6, 254, 000 
Total program requirements (obligations) -_._..- 48, 156, 803 | 52,202,000 | 54, 025, 000 





Summary of requirements by project 








Project Title 1959 1960 1961 
No. actual estimate estimate 

751 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers-_-__}$12, 229,080 |$13, 076,000 | $13, 191,000 
752 | Pay and allowances, active duty for training, airmen....| 5,085,732 | 5, 707,000 5, 894, 000 
753 | Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, officers. ____ 13, 899, 514 | 14,719, 000 15, 522, 000 
754 | Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, airmen--___- 6, 190, 437 6, 999, 000 8, 087, 000 
755 | Individual clothing, airmen--............................ 2, 235, 391 1, 909, 000 2, 049, 000 
Pe sR SR RD one nee cnkwambaucaacheeensatol 732, 042 912, 000 953, 000 
757 | Travel, active duty for training, officers__............_-- 1, 024, 578 1, 096, 000 1, 010, 000 
758 | Travel, active duty for training, airmen__.._.....____._- 983, 636 1, 040, 000 1, 025, 000 
eer OE I ie ae kc re pats tadichincbine radians 33, 185 40, 000 40, 000 

Total program requirements (obligations) _....___- 42, 413, 595 | 45,498,000 | 47,771,000 





| 





PROGRAM INTRODUCTION 
Air Force Reserve 


The Air Force Reserve program is designed to provide trained units and individ- 
uals necessary to augment regular Air Force organizations and activities con- 
sistent with mobilization requirements. The Air Force Reserve and the Air 
National Guard are the primary sources of additional trained manpower that will 
be immediately required to resist aggression and permit this Nation to carry any 
future war to the enemy. Strong trained Reserve Forces with the maximum 
dezree of combat readiness are essential to the total airpower of the United States 
and to our national security. Therefore, it is mandatory that the Air Force con- 
tinue a reserve training program which will maintain the skills of those personnel 
currently in the Reserve and for those personnel leaving active duty. The funds 
requested under this program will provide the pay and allowances, travel, clothing, 
and subsistence for Air Force Reserve personnel while participating in necessary 
training toward achieving maximum combat readiness by attaining and main- 
taining proficiency in newly and/or previously acquired skills. 

Funds requested under this appropriation will be expended only for reservists 
assigned to the Ready Reserve program which consists of those personnel assigned 
to a specific mobilization position who are immediately available in the event of 
recall to active duty. The Air Force Reserve Troop Carrier Wings and Support 
Units comprise the unit portion of the Air Force Reserve. The Air Force require- 
ment for individual reservists for augmentation and attrition are manned and 
trained within the Air Force Reserve. In this connection, Air Force mobilization 
requirements are identified by grade and skill and assignments to mobilization 
positions are made on this same basis, thus assuring proper manning of the 
requirement. 

Personnel with Reserve obligations are assigned as required to Ready Reserve 
positions that cannot be manned by volunteer reservists. Those who are enlisted 
under the 6-month nonprior service training program (Reserve Forces Act of 
1955) must participate satisfactorily in training. Individuals who initially 
assumed military status after August 9, 1955, will also be required to participate 
in Ready Reserve training subsequent to release from active military service, 
provided an appropriate vacancy exists. 

All reservists assigned to the mobilization program elements are required to 
take 15-day short tours of active duty for training each fiscal year. With certain 
exceptions the tour is with the reservist’s organized Reserve unit or with the com- 
mand of assignment. In addition, these reservists are eligible to attend specific 
school and orientation courses and may, under certain limited conditions, perform 
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special-tours of active duty. Failure to meet the active duty tour requirement 
normally causes release of reservist from his mobilization assignment. 

Training categories have been established for which inactive duty training re- 
quirements are specified. Air Force Reserve units are authorized 48 paid inac- 
tive duty periods each fiscal year plus an additional 36 flying training periods for 
rated personnel. Reservists assigned against the Air Force war requirement for 
individuals fall into training categories authorizing 48, 24, or no paid inactive 
duty periods, depending upon the amount of such training needed to prepare each 
reservist to perform his assigned duties immediately in event of national emer- 
gency. Failure of any reservist to meet inactive duty training requirements 
prescried for him is cause for reassignment to a standby reserve program element. 
Those individuals who are in a training category authorizing flying must meet 
the minimum flight requirement established for active duty personnel. Failure 
to do so may result in Flying Evaluation Board action. 

Members of flying and support units train as units. Normally, these units 
train 2 consecutive days over a weekend. Under such conditions, four distinct 
training assemblies are scheduled, two each day, and the reservists are paid a 
day’s pay for each training assembly. Mobilization assignees are those reservists 
alined with the requirement who train as individuals. A portion of these assignees 
are trained by performing on the job in the specific position they are to fill in the 
event of mobilization. The period is normally 4 hours duration. The remaining 
portion of individual mobilization requirements are trained at Air Reserve Centers 
under the supervision of the Continental Air Command. These personnel are 
assigned to specific mobilization positions at various major air commands and are 
trained in this manner because the location of the individual’s residence and place 
of assignment do not always, geographically, permit performance of inactive duty 
training with his unit of assignment. Also, the major air command to which the 
reservist is assigned may not be capable of providing inactive duty training, 
thereby necessitating training in the Air Reserve Center. 


Air Force Reserve programed personnel strengths 









































Paid | Fiscal year 1959 | Fiscal year 1960 | Fiscal year 1961 
days of actual estimate estimate 
Pay Paid | active wo cua 
Personnel group | drills duty 
for 
train- | Average | End |Average| End | Average} End 
ing 
, | 
NE: soc baw tecehoncne a 48 15 f 7,611 7, 884 8,270 | 8,615 8, 814 9, 025 
See -|)7 \ 17,684 | 19, 241 20,178 | 21, 590 23, 140 24, 600 
ee ae bp 24 15 J 12,463 | 13, 325 13, 526 | 13, 835 13, 493 13, 275 
SR eet gS oo _ \ 11,804 | 14,294 15,412 | 15, 980 15, 039 14, 355 
DS coat ewenvandceact tap f 24 se 50 150 116 75 
I ci. diteaathineesits “FF 0 | 90-180}, 1,833 | 2,020] 1,780] 1,815] 1,753] 1,670 
Drill pay plus N PS (sub- 
total): | 
I a es ease a ae 19, 998 | 21,209 21, 846 | 22, 600 22, 423 22, 375 
ee eed 31,321 | 35, 555 37, 379 | 39, 385 | 39, 932 40, 625 
ES ee fn cena he bee aaeie 5 51,319 | 56, 764 59, 225 | 61, 985 62, 355 63, 000 
ne ‘ kp 0 15 f 6,139 6, 139 5, 850 5, 850 6, 320 | 6, 320 
MRR so cv ccaacea \ 1,574] 1,574 980 980 1,270 | 1,270 
NN 0 So ok AB \ E 0 30 J 80 80 165 165 245 245 
a ta ale le Nac \ 5 5 40 40 70 70 
Other paid status (sub- = zi 7 
total): 
Lo ee ee ee Lee eee elt eee 6,219 | 6,219 6,015 | 6,015 6, 565 
MPN, ccia ne ceria es) sesaemenddneteaeeteieancnes 1, 579 1,579 1, 020 1, 020 1, 340 
ON ois cideckastiekcceans a qinddigh alate died 7, 798 7, 798 7, 035 7, 035 7, 905 
Total paid partici- 
pants: 
CDS oo akasabalss enekGsladwcccealoaconses 26,217 | 27, 428 27,861 | 28,615 28, 988 28, 940 
RL. kwh caticlscnanwdalonmaweeeleine aeiae 32,900 | 37,134 38, 399 | 40, 405 41, 272 | 41, 965 
MMs i wrens aide tes cea aia beiareasaactal 59,117 | 64, 562 66, 260 | 69,020 70, 260 70, 905 
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Participation percentages 


The rates of participation reflected below have been developed from actual 
experience and for presentation purposes are shown as averages for pay groups. 
In actuality, however, financial programs are based upon participation rates for 
individual Reserve program elements. Since these rates are numerous and tend 
to be complicated, an average for pay groups has been developed and may be used 
as a yardstick for comparison. It is to be noted, however, that the individual 
program element participation differs to the extent that these averages are 
applicable only to pay groups. 





| 


| Paid days Fiscal Fiscal | Fiscal 
Personnel Pay Paid drills of active year year | year 
| group | | duty for 1959 1960 1961 


| | training actual | estimated | estimated 





Percent | Percent 
Active duty: | 
Otlicers 





Airmen.2.2.22..|f 4 | $8 (units).-....... ---| wy |B si 
Airmen. 22222w_|} A | 48 (individuals)... i fe) ta * 
Airmen. 222222221} B | 24 Gndividuals)........ 18 | | 71 7 
Reena a2777]} | 0 Gnaividuats).......... 6 ls | ® 
ee ee: | wf ) B) Sg 
Inactive duty: | ae ae | ; 
Airmen. wawa|f | 48 “units | i OSS 88 | ms 
aces IY | a dnaivtdoasy..... 5|{ 86 | si 
a |} B | 24 (individuals)... | on SI 4 = 


Short tours of active duty for training 


The estimated number planned to participate in active-duty training is deter- 
mined by applying individual participation rates against the average strengths 
of programed personnel. The resultant number of short tours of active duty for 
training by pay groups is indicated below: 


| | Paiddays | Fiscal | Fiscal Fiscal 

Personnel |} Pay |} Paid | of active year year year 

| groups | drills | duty for | 19°9 1960 1961 
} | training actual estimated | estimated 
i 
Officers. . \ | | f 6, 633 7, 578 8, 149 
Airmen If eT ® 15) 13, 476 16, 908 | 19, 175 
Officers. 1) B | 24 15 |! 10, 713 11, 889 | 11, 866 
Airmen j ” \ 8, 056 | 10, 887 | 10, 685 
Officers. ‘ \ D 0 15 (J 6, 139 | 5, 850 | 6, 320 
Airmen j a 1, 574 | 980 1, 270 
icers . f 5 24 
iva ms o4 oh "5 "40 *n 

Total active-duty tours: | 

Officers Crit f 28, 565 | 25, 482 26, 580 
Airmen mkesutcs J , \ 23, 111 28, 815 31, 200 





School training 


Active duty tours for school training are provided reservists to maintain or 
increase an individual’s proficiency in his assigned mobilization position. These 
courses vary in length from 5 to 300 days. However, the majority of courses are 
Reserve technical refresher courses of a 2-week duration. These courses are 
conducted in the same manner as those offered to the Regular Air Force and, with 
minor exceptions, a reservist can attend any course offered to members of the 
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Regular Air Force. The following schedule is a résumé of the Air Force Reserve 
school program: 




















Fiscal year 1959 actual | Fiscal year 1960 estimated alr scal year 1961 estimated 
A | ee | | ay | 
Number | Man- |Average| Number | Man- |Average| Number Man- |Average 
| partici- days | tour | partici- days | tour partici- days tour 
| pating | pating pating | 
is ncn i aan cece aia sai ccalelamaliae ee i a cn 
: | | airs | 16.7 | 
Officers 5 4, 654 | 64, 765 | 13.9 4.175 | 69, 725 16. 7 3, 456 | 55, 218 15.9 
Airmen. 573 | 13,593 | 23.7 | 910 | 17, 388 | 19. 1 | 821 | 18,319 22.3 
Total : ws | 5, 227 | 78,358 | 15.0 | 5,085 | 8 3 | 17.1 | 4,277 | 73, 537 17.2 
| | | 





Special tours 

Special tours are provided for specific individuals and key personnel to further 
combat proficiency and to increase mobilization readiness. Special tours for 
units include: Provisional combat airlift for joint airborne maneuvers; overwater 
navigation training flights; swift lift, and air rescue aircrew training. In addition, 
special tours have been provided for required supervision and inspection of de- 
tached units; commanders conferences, orientation and indoctrination training 
for unit commanders and operation personnel; and advance and rear cadre per- 
sonnel for summer camp training. The following schedule is a résumé of the Air 
Force Reserve special tour program: 


Fiscal year 1959 actual | Fiscal year 1960 estimated Fiscal year 1961 estimated 


| | | | 
| Number | Man- ce age| Number ‘i 











Man- |Average] Number | Man- IA verage 
partici- | days | tour partici- days | tour | partici- days | tour 
| pating = ah | pating | | pating | 
sani aaiauusnipacinladabahdnennicaiatentine: ‘ . ail ae tcl ail ake eee a ansinntgats 
| cd 3 
I a sta asthe ote sie | 4.0 | 12, 265 | 53,972 | 4.4 | 10, 550 | 39, 436 3.7 
Airmen. Sab detec | 4.9 | 4,934 | 21, 641 4.4 3,412 | 14, 840 | 4.3 
Di ceriecocnas | | 4.2] 17,199 | 75,613 } 44 | 13,962 | 54,276] 3.9 
| | 





Three-to-siz-month trainees 

The 3-to-6-month nonprior service airmen program has been established to 
improve the manning capability of Air Force Reserve combat support units. 
Since it’s inception, this program has been so enthusiastically received that 
present applicants are able to be chosen with a high degree of selectivity. Con- 
sequently, this program is limited by the availability of technical training spaces 
available rather than by the number of applicants. It is anticipated, in the near 
future, that this program will be essentially for attrition replacements for combat 
and support units. 





| | 








Fiscal year 1959 actual Fiscal year 1960 estimated | Fiscal year 1961 estimated 
patties es Stekeecie 

| Number Man- Aver- Number | Man- Tx Aver- | | Number Man- aa Aver- 

| partici- days age | partici- | days | age | partici- | days | age 

pating tour pating | re tour | pating tour 
Critical skills. _- | 568 | 51, 120 a. 190 | 572 | 51,480 | 190.0 al 300 27,000 | 190.0 
Noncritical skills__| 3, 382 | 608, 760 | 1180 3, 292 |592, 560 | 1 180.0 | 3, 356 | 604,080 | 1180.0 

| - ahem ee ——— = 
Total .| 3,950 | 659,880 | 1167 3, 864 [644,040 | 1 166.7 3, 656 | 631, 080 1172.6 
1 Days. 
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Inactive duty training (drills) 


The following number of inactive duty training drills are determined by multi- 
plying the annual average personnel strengths by the authorized number of paid 
drills and applying the participation rate to the resultant. In arriving at the 36 
additional drill category, only the average number of unit personnel on flying 
status authorized these drills is used. 









































Paid days of Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
Paid inactive 1959 1960 1961 
Pay groups | drills | duty train- Personnel actual estimated | estimated 
ing | 
A 48 15 |: REN, So ccedocstbnmsmone 331, 535 366, 830 390, 902 
2 FI oi cede 748, 029 851, 551 976, 619 
. IE cilia oes othecstceraecidealy 61, 568 67, 340 71, 021 
A...---------- 36 16 Rasen pee ec 18, 303 21, Ove 22" 509 
B 24 15 a i ae 259, 772 281, 2 275 281, 026 
Saar as aaee CIN coin sae dctacddenteben 223, 353 241, 543 283, 630 
Total inactive duty drills: 
Sock Ch acencnacese 652, 875 715, 445 742, 949 
Pees dca cknsucwcs oe 989, 685 1, 114, 186 1, 828, 758 
i 
Officer grade distribution 
{In percentage] 
Pay groups—fiscal year 1961 
Grade oe ae = 
A B D and E | F 
General 0.1 0.1 BO Wena 
Colonel 2.3 2.9 Bee Tsuinciadsden 
I a ale dene 7.5 13. 5 tN cctepiesg aia 
a al a a en 18. 5 22.6 PO-e lc osmanucaaue 
lt Oe eas neal honk Se nahin neh eiokieme 42.9 38. U O64. n.ccktceuue 
a 8 cee cna wibmieeomeiet 27.8 22.2 BBD Noswewasione 
DIES néct ccs ndeanrtbndweddarimiiindadatannawages 9 ow 1.4 100.0 
WR tree oii ni ee oh ccecncncamaeaesced eas 100. 0 


| 100. 0 | 100. 0 100.0 


Airmen grade distributicn 


[In percentage] 


Pay groups—fiscal year 1961 











Grade sie 
A B D and E F 

0.1 0 0 0 
iP Edccadkeelanthedne che tneeie ncddeawnie 
5.3 8.9 DAD Ecknacecdeuaa 
7.4 10.8 ME Atigvcacwenue 
21.9 33.7 OO Nonkcacnnueus 
E+ I Srp ac oe aD eta ecncbdakmuabe 21 2.6 a Sucateoncanes 
Oe II le ale tt cd tte uiornn 18.6 23.7 Oe Bicwaicacuceen 
lS ASE aia RE See Se ae ek, See eee ee 24.5 14.6 7.0 3 
ea ea De es on aeiimeiceanag 18.2 5.1 2.7 42.6 
Re i ib eee a oe ie aie ckaemdeiabnnnicie 1.4 .6 3 57.1 
ist oie. ning eile name apna ihiisioninad 100. 0 100. 0 100. 0 100.0 
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Officer average rate of pay—fiscal year 1961 





Pay groups 





A B D and E F 
Active duty: 
NNN MURINE oot aes cunts Secu poe enGhast heen oelen $22. 58 $23. 56 $22. 76 $11. 61 
RN MOS 5. ccdcadcddacwdseetanuncenaseeacwabaatne BELA idisactacnhsldinsicucsneteebastathine 
Inactive duty: 
PORRIRNOS OO 2b contnns do bisicdinucsss cqedeoatnaes 17. 66 PE SO a aissesactsuldchscesccaee 
ROO DOR bok aie cnccsdbaesibedascnavnadabbakbaces SRD Basted eR Re inacteed bea ksedece 





The average daily rates of pay are based upon the grade distribution with 
appropriate application of rates of base pay, quarters, subsistence, and incentive 
pay as provided by law. 


Airmen average rate of pay—fiscal year 1961 





Pay groups 





A B D and E F 
Active duty: 
PO MNOS ha cu dthcsqenueoseacsannhaeeeuene $7. 36 $8. 37 $8. 73 $2.72 
ORO DO oo wecicccumanccccnuendccens YS ee Ge Wiekedeieceavledkddacastcsnecnubaunnas 
Inactive duty: 
POON... ceniciemianiccueamaineiwnnane 5. 96 FFE recnnecdascueiaaaasauas 
NN sn oad cece na eienanasenatateia=poe DWC iiakunsdcddslaaekadbocestabaawe amas 





The average daily rates of pay are based upon the grade dis tribution with 
appropriate application of rates of base pay, quarters, and incentive pay as pro- 
vided by law. The highest three grades and E-4 (over 7 years) are entitled to 
dependency allowance for quarters. 


Pay and allowances, active duty for training, officers 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1961... ....-.ccoss0ce5-es $13, 191, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1960_............-.---.-.~.-- 13, 076, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959_.........-..-.---------- 12, 229, 080 


PART I-——-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for basic pay, quarters, subsistence, 
allowances, and incentive pay, including school training and special tours. 


PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 fund requirements 








Program Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1 
NG igot nds ck wlenninnund nS GOSs Mba tae aaa bEnen $2, 983, 877 $3, 272, 570 
al il ll a el a 4, 175, 618 4, 193, 444 
Pay ercire 1) 680 M....4--5.s-c-0-s-5--ss05008 pielake anda nine eae nacer ease 2, 083, 368 2, 324, 934 
Lay WOuD Fb eet eo da bs Bis nb Aidt ccpnce sadidieiedsunneotaosne aban 208, 980 484, 834 
SIRNA re waetivanewnih 1, 774, 518 1, 470, 544 
DOI COMED * on . aieakesceeuwbuksxuacteenweswouenl pata kao sy menswas wena 1, 592, 253 1, 161, 728 
Miiiral tosuration contri ss. oo ee een cecnecadneacnad 257, 548 2, 595 
Total, P ae 751, fund ae Reecanit eeeunipoed acai momesiiocn sh oka @arakanrane a 13, 076, 162 13, 190, 649 
Rounded to. a cat kaniah apeaaiebiiebenhwt ken kiiis caakdienimekawtae 13, 076, 000 13, 191, 000 


——— 
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The detail computation of personnel participating and daily rates of pay used 
in the following pages are included in appropriate sections of the program intro- 
duction: 





; | | 
| Number par- Man-days | Daily rates | Require- 





| ticipating | | ments 
Annual short tours of active duty for training: | | 
Pay group A: | 
Rated personnel : Rake wickets 4,752 $29, 77 $2, 122, 006 
Nonrated personnel ese an 3, 397 | 22. 58 1, 150, 564 
Pay group B: Nonrated pe rsonnel __- 11, 866 90 | 23. 56 4, 193, 444 
Pay groups D and E: Nonrated personnel_- 6, 565 | 102; 150 | 22. 76 2, 324, 934 


Total annual short tours - - 


a asinine 26, 580 | 2, 375 ema neniawed 9, 790, 948 


School training 

In addition to the normal active and inactive duty training, the school program 
for officers of the Air Force Reserve is designed to increase the mobilization poten- 
tial and readiness of reservists through training that cannot be achieved through 
other means. 


| | | 
| Total | | 
| man-days | Aver- | 
Number academic age | Daily | Require- 
training | course length] tour, rate | ments 
} 
plus travel days 
| | time | | 
| | 
= ea iene Gae x x | ia ye | a oe 
Courses at Air Training Command._------ 1, 396 | 22,852} 16.4 | $24. 02 $548, 905 
Courses at Air University — | 733 | 14,104} 19.3 | : 27.03 381, 231 
Other services courses eee , 931 | 12,544 | 13.5 | 29, 26 367, 037 
Specialized courses - - - ka hein a eee ahon ae 396 | 5,718 | 14.4] 27.10 | 154, 958 
Total : aaa 3, 456 | 55,218 | 15. 9 | Ee 1, 452, 131 
Lump-sum leave payments... peo be 793 Haas oa 23. 22 18, 413 
3 sa ee 4 eae eae ee 
otal school training 4 salnae heey 470, 544 





Special tours 

The special tour program for officers is composed of two major types of training 
as follows: (1) training requirements, and (2) support of training requirements. 

Training requirements are composed mainly of training required for the purpose 
of increasing the combat potential of units and individuals. Special tours of this 
category are composed of such tours as long-range overwater flights; troop carrier 
computed Air release point (CARP) training; Operation “Swiftlift’’; and small 
arms training; and joint exercises with Army airborne troops. 

Support of training requirements will provide for advance and rear echelon 
cadre; aircraft ferrying; orientation tours with advisory units; drop master support 
of aerial drop training; conferences, such as national defense resources and com- 
manders conferences; staff visits to detached units; manning improvements; and 
meetings for the Reserve policy committees. 


| 


Number | Average | Man- 











training | number | days Rate Requirement 

days 
Training re quire icin ns bactnasinia eaiamamabanie 4,152 6.4 26, 634 $28. 66 $763, 330 
Support of training requirements----...-.- puis 6, 398 2.0 12, 802 31, 12 398, 398 
IORt SG oe Sadcadncadconsencmnuse BO B00 Avcancccces "39, OPP Re diecucnud 1, 161, 728 
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AF ROTC officer graduates (pay group F): 

This program provides for those officers appointed upon completion of Air 
Force ROTC training whose services cannot be utilized on extended active duty. 
A legal requirement exists to order these officers to active duty for training for 
6 months. 


| | | 











| Number | Average | Average Total Daily Total 

Pay group F | Input | to | Strength | training | training rate require- 

| complete | | days | days ment 

| | | 
= be eneeeeicenree eee ee poesia nsec trees mmm 
Ist quarter._... nega ; 75 125 | 117 90 | 10, 530 DERE iin ceca 
Ot ertet oon. Je eoss eo 50 | 25 | 113 90 | 10,170 OS 7 
SE GRMN Seren cadetesak J 75 | 75 | 142 | 90 | 12,780 S800 Obes 
4th quarter.............- ! 50 92 90} 8,280} 11.61 |__. 

——— | = \---- wun) « _ | — J csarom i 
DON cticinntaneessonnivel 200 | 275 | M6 |.-..----- | 41, 760 | 11.61 | $484, 834 





Federal insurance contribution 

Public Law 881, 84th Congress, provides for social security coverage for military 
personnel effective January 1, 1957. The amount of $282,595 represents funds 
required for the employers’ contributions during fiscal year 1961. 


Total Federal insurance contribution _-- - : daha erat $282, 595 
Total requirements, Project 751 _ - i pi ation A Ne Be 13, 190, 649 
Rounded to os ae oe hig Amer a ae 13, 191, 000 


Pay and allowances, active duty for training, airmen 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1961_ - ‘ - ._. $5, 894, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1960__- iz “8 7@7, 660 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959_ ~~ _--- : cn sem ge RR 


ART I PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for basic pay, allowances and incentive 
pay for Air Force Reserve airmen on active duty training tours, including school 
training and special tours. 


PART II-—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 fund requirements 


Program Fiscal year | Fiseal year 
1960 1961 
Pay group A ss ; $1, 915, 074 $2, 163, 576 
Pay group B 1, 366. 359 | 1, 341, 502 
Pay groups D and E-_--- 140, 341 184, 640 
Pay group F 1, 804, 182 1, 769, 137 
School training - 149, 242 148, 827 
Special tours : 204. 411 | 140, 223 
Federal insurance contribution bh : FF 27, 124 146, 126 


894, 031 
, 894. 000 


. 106, 733 | 


Total Project 752, fund requirements si f 
mae ‘ Eh 5, 707, 000 


Rounded to-- 


an 








The detail computation of personnel participating and daily rates of pay used 
in the following pages are included in appropriate sections of the program intro- 
duction: 

Number par-| Man-days Daily rates | Requirement 
ticipating 


Annual short tours of active duty for training: 
Pay group A: 


Rated personnel. ........---- 1, 280 19, 200 $9. 79 $187, 968 
Nonrated personnel_--___- 17, 895 268, 425 7. 36 | 1, 975, 608 
Pay group B: Nonrated personnel 10, 685 160, 275 8. 37 | 1, 341. 502 
Pay groups D and E: Nonrated personnel 1, 340 21, 150 8. 7% 184, 640 
Total annual short tours__-__- patawwss 31, 200 469, 050 3, 689, 718 


51112—60—pt. 3- 





39 
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Siz-month nonprior service training program (pay group F): 


The 6-month trainee program is for the purpose of recruiting and training non- 
prior service personnel to fill specific unit vacancies not attainable from obligated 
airmen sources. Individuals receive basic and technical training or on-the-job 
training depending upon his aptitude and the Air Force specialty. 
ee a es a ‘i - s ‘ ! + - + ae | =e ia 

Number | Training! Total | Average | Require- 
| training | days | training |daily rate} ment 
days | of pay 

| 








aN oS Sis wan te daccaanmatie dane nsied 300 | 90 27, 000 $2. 66 $71, 820 
PURNONDINNNS MINES oc bone ine edksawcs ae rete. 3, 356 | 180 | 604, 080 2.72 | 1,643, 098 
BE aiid aacaiea ia sieliiaemaeessbetislacmeiaiaats alae OB Riccmccnccet ED Bin ocsetiemceaane 1, 714, 918 
Permission to mess separately or on leave for 6-month | 
trainees (Public Law 351, 81st Cong., sec. 301, as | 
' 


amended): Noncritical skills : 7 3, 286 |_. Se ee es 16. 50 54, 219 





Total, pay group F___-- Leki dict nek eek Ge wet saeeen acai eae Ll atein onus fis: be 25 8 1, 769, 137 





School training 

In addition to the normal active and inactive duty training, the school program 
for airmen of the Air Force Reserve is designed to increase the mobilization poten- 
tial and readiness of reservists through training that cannot be achieved through 
other means. The school training program has been designed not only to main- 
tain individual proficiency at particular skill levels but also to cross-train in the 
related career fields. The courses developed to obtain this objective are technical 
courses at Air Training Command, Air University courses, specialized courses, 
and courses offered by other services. 


| Total 
man-days, | | 
| Number academic Average Daily Require- 
| training } course tour (days) rate ment 


length plus 
travel time 


Technical courses at Air Training Com- 

















mand SI a oi Ra a tela ieee 572 12, 806 22.4 7.63 $97, 710 
Air University courses.................-.- 2 88 44.0 10.10 889 
Other services courses _ -_ _- ae ui | 5 300 60.0 10. 49 3, 147 
Sneriaiived courses. ...............<...<... 242 5, 125 | ai.2 8.18 | 41, 923 

Sh a | 321 | 18, 319 tone 143, 669 
i oe  nibceemnnall We Bae et cass 8. 32 5, 158 
Total, School training....._.._..___- a Ia es ae ee 148, 827 

| 


Special tours 


The special tour program for airmen is composed of two major types of training 
as follows: (1) Training requirements, and (2) support of training requirements. 

Training requirements are composed mainly of training required for the purpose 
of increasing the combat potential of units and individuals. Special tours of this 
category are composed of such tours as long-range overwater flights; troop carrier 
computed air release point (CARP) training; Operation Swiftlift; small arms train- 
ing; and joint exercises with Army airborne troops. 

Support of training requirements will provide for advance and rear echelon 
cadre; aircraft ferrying; orientation tours with advisory units; Crop Mastersupport 
of aerial drop training; training conferences; manning improvement; and meets 
of committees on Reserve policy. 











Number | Average Total Daily | Require- 
training | number man- rate ment 
days days 
= oy a Eee 
Sarena IO waunw 1, 589 | 6.3 9, 975 $9.19 $91, 670 
Support of training requirements_-_-_-__......--------- 1, 823 ae 4, 865 9. 98 48, 553 


Poial MBCA GOOTR ods cc ccieencccncwwennsuecn! B8tF fh occcceces 14, 840 |. aaa | 140, 223 
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Federal insurance coniributions: 

Public Law 881, 84th Congress, provides Federal insurance contribution cover- 
age for military personnel effective 1 January 1957. The amount of $146,126 
represents funds required for the employers’ contribution during fiscal year 1961. 


MANS be oi GL. bowen duennatc Ok wae wemuee Joneses Bae $146, 126 
Total réquirements, project: 7H2. 2s 2 - Sics eeceads SSa sk ee ewennwes 5, 894, 031 
a Semen NEN Fare 5) eco De ee es ce os wala mings ci sa ee st 5, 894, 000 


Project 753—Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, officers 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1961_.........--------------- $15, 522, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1960___.--------- : aievckn= Soy Oa, Oe 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959_____.----------- Siw nwa Rey SRR Gs 


PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay, incentive pay, and admin- 
istrative function pay for commissioned officers participating in inactive duty 
training drills. 

PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 fund requirements 








co | 
Program Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 | 1961 
Pay group A (48 drills) acai alate ao etalete SE nr eee $7, 786, 984 $8, 465, 016 
Pay group A (36 drills) __ -- sesh i ‘ ; 1, 579, 796 | 1, 726, 521 
Pay group B (24 drills) -- ike atabae paces = 5, 155, 771 5, 184, 930 
Total drill pay Smilies ameataed é gi ‘ 14, 522, 551 15, 376, 467 
Administrative function pay ‘ as : 196, 560 | 145, 560 
Total project 753 fund requirements----...-.---- escilind sac necnsanicnakataatal 14, 719, 111 | 15, 522, 027 
Rounded to_.._--- Saceuwweaiie I a aa a ak Se aannaniia 14, 719, 000 | 15, 522, 000 





The computation of man-days and daily rates of pay used in this estimate are 
in the appropriate sections of the program introduction. 


Inactive duty training 








| 
| Man train- Rates Require- 
| ing periods | | ments 
— " i a = iid ott ee ae Se ponerires . 
Pay group A (48 drills): | | 
Rated personnel. - — ae ade 220, 266 $24. 75 $5, 451, 584 
Nonrated personnel... -__- pice Mi ecst ks 170, 636 | 17. 66 | 3, 013, 432 
Total_-_- Kenia odeekts seeuenieened 206, 902 | ......~..- -| 8, 465, 016 
Pay group A (36 drills): Rated personnel oe ; 71, 021 24. 31 1, 726, 521 
Pay group B (24 drills): Nonrated personnel.__.--- . aa 281, 026 18. 45 | 5, 184, 930 
ne GT I ec dadk et kcuscateaddanceasewees ose ba 742, 949 ei - 15, 376, 467 





Administrative function pay 

In addition to inactive duty training pay, commanders of Air Force Reserve 
units having administrative duties will receive additional pay on a quarterly 
basis depending upon the personnel strength of the unit (authority Public Law 
351, 8lst Cong.). 


(a) For units having a combined officer and airmen assigned strength 


_ Which exceeds 49, $240 annually: 550 units X $240 equals...-.. $132, 000 

(6) For units having a combined officer and airmen assigned strength 
of less than 50, $120 annually: 113 units X $120 equals------- 13, 560 
Total administrative function pay............-.-...---.---- 145, 560 


Total requirements, project 753, $15,522,027, 
Rounded to $15,522,000. 
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ProsecT 754.—Pay and allowances, inactive duty training, airmen 


Prone roquirements, ascal yoar 1061... do we ewe cwdcwnce $8, 087, 000 

Program requirements, fiscal year 1960__.........--.--........-- 6, 999, 000 

Program requirements, fiscal year 1959___..........-.-...--- i 6, 190, 437 
PART I—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for basic pay and incentive pay for Air 
Force Reserve airmen participating in inactive duty training drills. 


PART II-—-JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 fund requirements 











Program | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 1960 | 1961 
“ore re eet et ees i or : rH = 
Pay group A (48 drills) __..--- | $5, 180,995 | $5, 978, 393 
Pay group A (36 drills) Sa aii iat Oe wink Eocene inkl eae) 175, 485 | 188, 400 
Pay group B (24 drills) - -- . | 1, 642, 492 | 1, 920, 175 
| —_______|—_—- 
Total project 754, fund requirements-.-.--- a a eel ae ei 6, 998, 972 8, 086, 968 
Rounded to Fuse enavacwonst 6, 999, 000 8, 087, 000 
! 





The computations of man-days and daily rates of pay used in this estimate are 
included in the program introduction. 





{| Man train- Rates Require- 
ing periods ments 
ae i ll ee ne 
Pay group A (48 drills): | 
I TI a oc teetiatte a ibicmiatenieciniy 64,915 $8.39 $544, 637 
Nonflying personnel. ---..-.------ Sata tiiashadntaiiis sevaeamialanal 911, 704 5. 96 5, 433, 756 
UMMC o 262.2 tie a cumauanceneaeclnmees eae seceuct 976,619 |... «<2. | 5, 978, 393 
Pay group A (36 drills): Flying personnel___------ | 22, 509 8. 37 | 188, 400 
Pay group B (24 drills): Nonflying personnel-_----...-..--..-- | 283, 630 6.77 | 1, 920, 175 
Total drill pay 3 Mrs 242 oe | 4, 289, 758 Beaks = 
Total requirements, project 754_.._--.-...-------- enven|anesneness Seb kneeenaee | 8, 086, 968 
Rounded to-_- vinnie ache nila io was a elo cht ---]--- icici aks wc bint eiecanae 8, 087, 000 


Project 755—Individual clothing and uniform gratuities 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1961_____.___._.__.-----_-------- $2, 049, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1960_._____.._.-------------- 1, 909, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959__....._._._._...-.----.---- 2, 235, 391 


PART I-—-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for payment of uniform gratuities to 
Air Force Reserve commissioned officers, and to procure uniforms for issue to 
airmen, who qualify by participating in the Air Force Reserve program, The 
allowances for all items for issue to airmen are as authorized in table of allowances 
1-21, as amended. Prices used are those currently in effect. 


PART III—-JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The requirement for reimbursement to Air Force Reserve commissioned 
officers for the purchase of required uniforms and equipment v ill provide gratul- 
ties authorized by law to the following groups of officers: Air Force ROTC 
graduates on 6 months’ active duty for training, veteran graduates from officer 
sandidate schools, Air Force Reserve airmen who receive commissions, Air Force 
Reserve officers who are called on a tour of active duty training of more than 9!) 
days duration (subject to limitations), and for those commissioned officers who 
qualify for each 4-year period of satisfactory Federal service completed as an 
active reservist. 

The requirement for individual clothing for airmen has been developed by 
analysis of the gains and losses expected, giving consideration to assets to be lost 
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from the program as well as assets that will be recaptured. Replacement due to 
wear has been included for shoes and socks necessary to complete sets of clothing 
recaptured and to replace wearouts. These items are turned in by the airmen to 
the appropriate supply organization for reissue immediately upon completion of 
active duty training. In accordance with the Office, Secretary of Defense direc- 
tive, no provision has been made to furnish clothing to airmen affiliated with a 
Reserve organization for duty requiring the wearing of the uniform when such 
airmen have periods of obligated service remaining. Effective September 1, 1956, 
Executive Order 10629, dated August 13, 1955, was amended to provide for Air 
Force participation in the “6-month Reserve program” in accordance with sec- 
tion 262 of the Reserve Forces Act of 1955 (Public Law 305, 84th Cong.). The 
value of the initial clothing allowance issued to 6-month trainees contained 
herein is $182.19. 
Uniform gratuities, officers 




















Number 
receiving Rate | Requirements 
uniforms 
aI) pe Baile B ites c cnc pititatab nimi 1 230 iid $200 $46, 000 
Rew Commons, AF Ee (ONT) on bocce cence nbencunecoukio’ 7 | 200 15, 000 
I rr an IRI, OI ed wi Reabksiab 4 | 200 800 
Aotive Gity tours (Over GO GATS) .6.nnc ce osn cn cede s ees ancewane | 1212 100 21, 200 
Reserve allowance (4 ORO) os. osc esen ceccceckccncecescesacccscs | 2, 145 50 107, 250 
pcnnoeentty a 
Total officer uniform requirements..................--...-.--- cco di aninterieinibiaaais 190, 250 
1 Includes 200 AFROTC graduates on 6 months’ active duty. 
Individual clothing, airmen 
Replacement 
cost per |Requirements 
individual 
sip aes bs pepanenctnneracadl 
Pay groups A and B, drill pay man-year average. ........--.-...-.-. 38, 179 
Pay srouns 1) and 3, Perteipen.c. ccc ccccccscias cc ccccccwcsccces 1, 340 
ON ciewawkxn kei hens eas eeeena tebe détahine ee 39, 519 $30. 96 $1, 223, 508 
Nonprior service airmen: 
Input: 
PeTARIEE ORNL oenropabacwgenniee iat amndet it mainte retains tinted 300 
PERRIER! GRO... ccccccekoumesndanneneernenubebbatdiae 3, 188 
UR ciackcasd cbnsnenwadese aan cadeusatadaaal 3, 488 182. 19 | 635, 4 
Total individual clothing, enlisted personnel._...-........--.-.---- ea ete 1, 858, 987 
"TOths FUcaeTNtS, PTOSIOe FOR. sik ide Wise cdcdecsdeddctSwbiinn dll aesedseca ai 2, 049, 237 
REONENE OOo dicutimccagunignencghesdewttaighetelanenaetee nanequbnte — aia 2, 049, 000 
| 
Project 756—Subsistence in kind 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1961_.....-.-.-.-----.---------- $953, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1960... 2 le “912 , 000 
Program requirements, fiscal vear 1959__ Jcvswewesdtscsuteeacouss rk 32, 042 


PART I-—PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for subsistence to be furnished to Re- 
Serve airmen on active duty training tours, and during inactive duty training 
periods of 8 or more hours in any 1 calendar day. 
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PART II--JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 





Summary comparison of fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 fund req 


! 
Program | 


Fiscal year 





Zirements 


Fiscal year 

















1960 1961 
salah cdindes aed eg isd nt gic eta cacelcel sips aioe ass ware 
Subsistence, active duty_..............-. cee ea ar er $773, 178 $796, 290 
Subsistence, inactive duty_..............-- De ds eet ee a ite 123, 381 141, 762 
ren 5 OS os 2s eecceananbaddbuduseunicemes 15, 000 | 15, 000 

Total project 756, fund requirements__.............-. ie saci ae ae ea poe senile 911, 559 953, 052 
SR Ba ee ET PERT OS A ae BSE ee eS eee aes Pe | | nes | 953, 000 
Number | Gross train- | Net days | | 
Active duty training partici- ing days Less for sub- Rate Require- 
| pating for sub- ibsentees | sistence | | ments 
sistence | | 
: ate 
Short tours__...-.-- : 31, 200 469, 050 | 140, 715 | ae 
School tours........-- 821 18, 319 3, 664 | 
Special tours. ___.- ‘ 3, 412 | 14, 840 | 5, 936 | 
6-month trainees (active | | | 
ND ig ce ea ikeaa aa ono el ietamaecteme | 631, 080 252, 432 | dite 
Total subsistence, ac- | | | | 
a cinnlnasaasiec Rim hiaies aU | 730, 542 | $1.09 | 796, 290 
penser 
, | Average 
. — eke | 
Inactive duty training a cost per 
, ore exercise 
eg lee aaa acer ee one sara bipcianan’ sliieaiboast — nace — splint 
Pay group A (units) - a ti os : 236, 270 | $0. 60 | 141, 762 
Reimbursable requirements—Milk subsistence program (Public | | 
Law 690, 83d Cong.) -.-.-- : : : Sask cose be Reka ae aimee 15, 000 
Total requirements, project 756_..............---.---- sate aciekaveana need sasuke 953, 052 
1 a sea Mae ie Nt aol San ol bank nado ell osama ol tea rie ao aaa coe Aen 953, 000 





Project 757—Travel, active duty for training, officers 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1961_____-_-_-~ 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1960_- 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959__..-_._-.__--- Bee 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


$1, 010, 000 


1, 096, 000 
1, 024, 578 


The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force Reserve 


officers traveling to and from active duty training sites, including sche 
and special tours. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


ol training 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 fund requirements 


Program | Fiscal year 





Fiscal year 





1960 1961 
Soneiasaiiaubicdianssaiensiapan = : ed - dishes aan 

Pay group A___. | $113, 670 $122, 235 
Pay group B___- ; Sa 247, 529 | 245, 626 
Pay group D and E__- sas 107, 187 | 116, 988 
Pay Group ct 7 om 2, 700 8, 568 
NE plore od Se Seen Gy ne eed ane oe ue awa ke Satimacenu hac ibubauaiee 477, 453 | 389, 629 
th gare ed Areas aa aang acid = aw ea cele ing Rane ueaweetene 147, 180 | 126, 600 

Total project 757, fund requirements_-_. so kwciis wade | 1, 095, 719 | 1, 009, 646 


Rounded to-. - ju ee cpaneasbeebeate | 1, 096, 000 


1, 010, 000 
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Summary comparison of fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 fund 
requirements—Continued 











Number | Miles (round| Cost per | Require- 
traveling | trip) traveler | ments 
| 

mt ase “ nate 
Pay group A_ | 8, 149 | 250 | $15.00 | $122, 235 
Pay group B. 11, 866 | 346 20. 70 245, 626 
Pay groups D and E- ail 6, 565 297 | 17. 82 116, 988 
Pay group F } 238 | 600 | 36. 00 8, 568 
School training... | 8, 456 | 1, 894 | 112. 74 | 389, 629 
Special tours | 10, 550 | 200 | 12. 00 | 126, 600 
Total requirements, project 757__- | | 1, 009, 646 
Rounded to | 1, 010, 000 


Project 758—Travel, active duty for training, airmen 


Program requirements fiscal year 1961 ._. $1, 025, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1960 aie ____.._ 1,040, 000 
Program requirements, fiseal year 1959. _. ; mad 983, 636 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds estimated in this project are for travel expenses of Air Force Reserve 
airmen traveling to and from active duty training sites, including school training 
and special tours. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 fund requirements 








Program | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 

Pay group A a eae aaa abana eae ns | $101, 448 $115, 050 
Pay group B ekveria ‘ | 132, 604 128, 220 
Pay groups D and E_-_. ; 5 | 16, 157 19, 618 
Pay group F Sa a Hit he a A ie aloe ho so di | 597, 340 610, 896 
School training ‘ “ LS Sd = 89, 107 79, 998 
Special tours BD ccaascal ~ bis eked kee tuaees unite eudosieeiueen des 103, 614 71, 652 
| o_o - = ED 

Total project 758, fund requirements.........-- es iiaectiacidamtintaias Maite’ 1, 040, 270 1, 025, 434 
Rounded to a2 Scie : in atime ee tennant en ma E 1, 040, 000 1, 025, 000 

Number Miles (round Cost per | Require- 
traveling | trip) traveler | ments 

ei.) dec écecas eigen | 19,175 | 100 | $6. 00 | $115, 050 
Pay group B = osc 10, 685 200 12. 00 | 128, 220 
Pay groups D and E. ‘ a " aaa 1, 340 | 244 14. 64 19, 618 
Pay group F____._-- sch aaa : e 3, 560 | 2, 860 | 171. 60 | 610, 896 
School training_- a Del 821 1, 624 97. 44 | 79, 998 
NNN aioe eicinccacwaskmneceegiains ecole 3, 412 350 | 21.00 | 71, 652 
Total requirements, project 758__....____- aes RE net nenmbpobudeds 3 1, 025, 434 
Rounded to aaeak core ee os - ae I sain as 1, 025, 000 


Project 759— Other costs 
Program requirements: 


miscal -yoar 196). buicu kt gas eee Sees wawele _.-- $40, 000 


Fiscal year 1960_ ienebeeacaas sia aes cipb Mec inie da nilbac at 40, 000 
Fiscal year 1959_ Os ‘ em ER eS 33, 185 


PART I-——-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are to provide for death gratuity payments 
to beneficiaries of Air Force Reserve personnel who die while participating in or 
as a result of injury received or disease contracted while participating in active or 
inactive duty training. These funds will also provide for pay and allowances 
during periods of disability and hospitalization to members of the Air Force 
Reserve who suffer injury or contract disease in line of duty while participating 
in active or inactive duty training. 
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PART II-——JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 fund requirements 

















Program | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 1961 
Death gratuities: 

Officers. ..__- I i le te | $27, 000 $27, 000 
I eR oe cele ee ee i a Se a 3, 396 3, 402 
a 30, 396 | 30, 402 
Disability and hospitalization: | ao Sa aa 
I =oof 8, 752 8, 744 
POR Ses Sass ce Sores RoR ca esas xbRR RE So a macecnceTesceueut 860 887 
| earns eatin 
PIS sce od ae ge aie recent Nn ce | 9, 612 9, 631 
Total project 759, fund requirements..........................-.....-- el he 40, 008 ss 40, 033 
I chee ee ee cee cs 40, 000 40, 000 





Death gratuities 


Funds requested for pay of death gratuities are based on payment of 6-month 
base pay and, if eligible, incentive pay, as indicated below. The estimated num- 
ber of deaths have been determined from actual experience in prior years related 
to the number of personnel participating in training. 








| Number of Average | Require- 
deaths amount | ments 
ee er er Oey ies Meret, vie Pek in Pe | 
SUD it ub ston dx pasa a tbh ects ca eh aul ee acpi a | 9 $3, 000 | $27, 000 
NN sh i is Semin meniaweernsidiaiain 3 | 1, 134 3 402 
= ee oe ee ee 


Total death gratuities_._._.- PSE LER ALT NE ER ERS RE | Sa a a 30, 402 
| 





Disability and hospitalization 

Members of the Air Force Reserve on active or inactive duty training who 
suffer injury, contract disease, or suffer disability in line of duty from disease or 
injury, are entitled to hospitalization and pay and allowances during such hospital- 
ization. The number of personnel hospit: alized have been determined from prior 
actual year experience. Fund requirements are based on number of personnel 
and days of hospitalization as follows: 














| 
se Number of | Days hospi- Daily rate Require- 
| personnel talized of pay and ments 
hospitalized allowances 
| ESSE SS Se bie fe ek o 12 360 | $24. 29 $8, 744 
RE xe ct ee eR et | 6 180 4.93 887 
| neers vor pera | 
Total disability and hospitalization _____|__....-.--..-- a iigioenuanwen 9, 631 
| 


Total requirements, project 759 Perbiaicria <i A mie ey ic poe Lieeigue ee coe Las ih 40, 033 














ER Daf ara os cee apd nice nah 56 panels Suivi tiebees 40, 000 
RESERVE OFFICER CANDIDATES 
Summary of requirements by project 
Project number and title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
a ee 687, 384 $2, 639, 000 $2, 608, 000 
ares EO Oak TS coe ee ks Seeuanmoeccds > 654, 409 3, 596, 000 3, 177, 000 
Pa ereinaniies Sr eo os ies lo 131, 457 154, 000 147, 000 
Tie GUNS bth caietc bina teeedinterts dblisiaitn dotedsnauatasventionsieced 269, 958 315, 000 322, 000 


ane ean Ds 
Total program requirements (obligations) _._.........._-- 5, 743, 208 6, 704, 000 6, 254, 000 
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PROGRAM INTRODUCTION 


Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 

The objective of the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps program is to 
provide a source of flying officers and nonrated specialists to meet the needs of 
the active Air Force. Prior to 1953, this program served as the principal source 
for training commissioned officers for the Air Force Reserve, however, in 1953 
the number of officers commissioned from the Air Force ROTC was limited to 
the requirements of the active force for active duty officers. 

Training courses are designed to provide basic education and motivate indi- 
viduals toward Air Force careers. Recently, the advanced Air Force ROTC 
course was realined (under authority of Public Law 879, 84th Cong.) to provide 
cadets 35 hours of flight instruction in light aircraft. The objective of this pro- 
gram is to motivate more young men toward flying and to screen out those in- 
dividuals not suited for flying prior to entry into the USAF pilot training program 
upon graduation and commissioning. 

In addition to the 4-year academic phase, a 4-week summer encampment is 
attended, usually between the air science III and IV courses. 

The following schedules reflect the actual estimated enrollment and students 
attending summer camp: 














Enrollment 
Actual fiscal year 1959 Estimated fiscal year Estimated fiscal year 
1960 1961 
| 
| oe ole 

Begin End Aver- | Begin | End Aver- | Begin | End Aver- 

age age | age 
Air science I___..........-..] 56,519 | 46,414 | 51,466 | 59, 900 Fa 47,900 | 53,900 | 63,000 | 50, 400 56, 700 
Air science II._........-.-..] 31, 334 | 27, 794 | 29, 564 35, 300 30,000 | 32,650 | 37,300 | 31, 700 34, 500 
BoP GOING BEha cn ecko cckwce 4, 616 4, 308 4, 462 4, 900 4, 600 4, 750 4, 600 4, 300 4,450 
pe) ree ee 4, 889 3, 761 4, 525 | 4, 225 | 3, 650 3, 937 4, 500 3, 900 4, 200 
Total enrollment. __--- 97, 358 | 82,277 | 89, 817 104, 325 86, 150 | 95, 237 |109, 400 “90, 300 | 99, 850 


















Students attending summer camp 
Fiscal year 1959: 


Students during July 1958 for 12 days_...-........--------------- 2, 982 

Students during July—August 1958 for 28 days_ ---- Re ede emt 1, 35% 

Suidenis during June 1060-for 17 Gays. «<=... 36.5. ooo pence awan 2, 598 
Fiscal year 1960: 

Students during July 1959 for 11 days___- LOOM 2. Neto oe 2, 598 

Students during July—: August 1959 for 28 d: Oe as oe oe eae 1, 513 

Students during June 1960 for 19 days_.____._.-------.---------- 2, 900 
Fiscal year 1961: 

Students during July 1960 for 9 days_____-- Fc costa ete Sara ee 2, 900 

Students during July-: AVgUsG TOU (Or fo GAYS... +. -<naccendeccu 1, 700 

Students during June 1961 for 20 days_ _- ssut er 2, 500 


Project 771—Pay and allowances 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1961____-- a ee $2, 608, 000 
Program re quirements, ECOL VORr L800. ew las oe cduacswawaemuawan 2, 639, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959______- BP eg Mele tegen 2, 687, 384 


PART I-—-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are to provide commutation in lieu of subsistence for Air 
science III and IV, Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps students, for basic 
pay of students while attending summer camp (including employers contributions 
to social security) and for death gratuities. 
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PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 fund requirements 














Program | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
960 1961 
Basic pay, summer encampment---.-__-.....-.....-_- J shbaliveseusdeeens | $327, 612 $321, 620 
SC PORmERAROMORON) OF) SNOW OF SUUIOIREOINOD iia 5 oh cig nndccccsedubandbcsacenus 2, 301, 305 2, 276, 376 
ON ste ie ete ed ee aa nde then cwaagedcumemtenen wl 800 800 
Pouce uarenkes costribulion........2.... | 8, 908 9, 649 
Total Project 771, fund PIPE ohn hates <ysrpesidehesaaabores 2, 638, 625 2, 608, 445 
ee inact dni eet ANia a etee ae tae ok 2, 639, 000 2, 608, 000 





The basic authority for payment of commutation in lieu of subsistence is con- 
tained in section 9387 of title 10, U.S.C., and the rate is established annually by 
the Secretary of Defense. Authority is contained to furnish commutation in 
lieu of subsistence for air science III and IV students for a maximum of 609 days 
per student at the appreved rate of $0.90 per day. Section 9385e of title 10, 
U.8.C., provides autherity for payment of basic pay while attending summer 
—. Pay for students meneine summer camp is at the basic rate of grade 

E-1 (basic airmen, $2.60 per day) 


Basic pay, summer encampment 





| | 
Camp | Students Numberof| Total | Rate Require- 





























days days | ments 
ee = 2 ae _ 
July 1960_- epic age ncwonons od 2, 900 9 26, 100 | ee eigiaasecc eee 
July- August 1960______- oars ae 1, 700 28 47, 600 ViGassccwabeecsoaueiae 
June 1961____- seis otis suk ada whine 2, 500 20 MOO Bs cacccence neta 
i ceecticumesnt eke ciacniins eligi hcgsl a aes 123, 700 $2.60 | $321, 620 
Commutation in lieu of subsistence 
Average | Average 
Class number of days Gross days | Net days! Rate Requirements 
students | 
see stalbrvindecniaciaaeetartae india ‘ oniecnnaenctl = ai 
Air science III__.__..... 4,425 274 1, 212, 450 A, OE ON A isicc ccuictdcheowanLecoionae 
Air acience TV .......... 4, 085 335 | 1,368,475 | 1,341, 106 seta é onigtbaatl namgluin atakcasten 
citric el Se ce ree ot ee eek oe oe 2, 529, 307 $0. 90 $2, 276, 376 


! Provides 2 percent reduction for excused absences. 


Death gratuities 





Converted | Deaths per| Number 
Camp days to thousand | of deaths Rate Requirements 
man-years training 











I cea a a es 339 2 1 $800 $800 
Employers contribution to social se- 

curity (summer encampment only)..}............]_-.....-..-.- [seiecamentatlerrencsncace 9, 649 

Total requirements, project 771__|_........--.].-...-_----- rN I coos delves 2, 608, 445 

MN So iiac cs Sen annwocensncua EE | eae oe | idcpucuceraae | bneeih cca area 2, 608, 000 

| 
Proyect 775—Individual clothing 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1961-_-----.----...----------- $3, 177, 000 
Program requirements, BSGRY VERE ANNs coc ccndennocmcwece=naeGe 3, 596, 000 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1959_._________.____________-_- 2, 654, 409 
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PART I-——-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for purchase of uniforms for students 
enrolled in the Air Foree ROTC program. The institution concerned may elect 
to receive uniforms in kind or to receive a monetary allowance in lieu thereof. 
Those institutions which receive uniforms in kind issue the uniform to the student 
for use while he is enrolled in the Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training Corps 
program. The uniform is turned in upon completion of training. Those institu- 
tions which receive cash in lieu of uniforms either procure the uniforms on the 
open market or from Air Force sources, and issue the uniform to the student. 
Normally, the advanced course student is permitted to retain the uniform upon 
completion of training. 


PART II-—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Summary comparison of fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 fund requirements 


Program Fiscal year | Fiscal year 





1960 | 1961 
Uniforms in kind___-......------- 5 tii 42346s3os ema $602, 000 $84, 278 
Commutation in lieu of uniforms... i 4a hits eas Is ck eee 2, 993, 750 3, 092, 500 
Total, project 775, fund requirements_.-.....-.--- pha painanaiawmaaainsa 3, 595, 750 3, 176, 778 
MOUNGS 60. .6-2-5%. ‘ a z Letccktah etbbpbwwessnannanas 3, 596, 000 3, 177, 000 








Uniforms in kind 

The dollar requirement is determined by estimating the total requirements for 
in-kind uniforms including replacement items and subtracting the on-hand inven- 
tory. The table of allowances, 1-21, lists the prescribed authorization per stu- 
dent. The estimate is computed on the basis that 100 percent of the students 
will be on a commutation basis in fiscal year 1961. Uniforms for the students 
attending summer camp comprises the uniforms-in-kind requirement. 

Total requirement for clothing in kind, $84,278. 
Commutation in lieu of uniforms 

Commutation in lieu of uniforms has been provided for 100 percent of the fiscal 
year 1961 enrollment. The rate of commutation for fiscal year 1961 is $25 for 
basic students and $100 for air science III students in non-military-type schools 
and $50 for basic students, and $200 for the air science III students in military- 
type schools: 








| 
Esti- Percent | Number | Require- 
Class mated | oncom-| ofuni- | Rate ments 
number | mutation| forms 
mii inion nies wenn __—— 

Air science I and II (basic students): 
Military-type schools_-_-------- pirates snp 3, 500 100 3,500 | $50 $175, 000 
Non-military-type schools --. pace ewes teeeee 96, 800 100 96, 800 25 2, 420, 000 

Air science III (advanced students): 

Ry ON NNN a racers nite ence ceeeodeeiene 375 100 375 200 75, 000 
Non-military-type schools-.-.........--..---..---- | 4, 225 100 4, 225 100 422, 500 

Total requirement for computation in lieu of 
UES . wancacnacade Raicwareunbkeedtells chbsnahatepeaeente Si ticete a, | 3, 092, 500 
Total requirements, project 775_......--...----|-------- ; Sick weadsdnattan aes 3, 176, 778 
Rounded to icant a ensinedaeeneabe ea eae Macmbeiaiels Werk a ce rksalacaanacncelasdon 3, 177, 000 

| | | t 

Project 776.—Subsistence in kind 

Program requirements: 

NE IE BE i ing le Se ieee e tes eb eine cadens adewe nee $147, 000 
ee SRI EU en eee ee ke Been ee ee paves eeeeunne 154, 000 
EMME CONT Ee ae a a Binda oon ee Sada amen 131, 457 


PART I-—-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested in this project are for subsistence of Air Force Reserve 
Officers’ Training Corps students while training at summer camp. 
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PART II—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The funds requested are directly related to the number of man-days of camp 
occurring during the fiscal year which are determined from the actual dates that 
the encampments will be held, Experience indicates that an excused absentee 
rate of 7.5 percent is applicable, and this rate has been used in computing the fund 
requirements reflected below: 





| 














Number | Days at Man- Net Require- 
of camp days man- Rate ments 

students days 
ciel 2, 900 9 BE TOO A chepespesiecennesstclosséssanan 
OS Ee eS ae Sa 1, 700 28 GE: lnucnasenaslinudendaslibesdaeand 
PN ie eenuccmenns neckicncaduaidd 2, 500 20 DM Nous cadeecatineakkeccdlancckaedae 
a een eaeeembod 123, 700 114, 423 $1. 20 $137, 308 

Reimbursable requirements, milk subsidy 

rr ee er as lace kuwanowiee seu e ones] secbmuabanl|<tnmseneen 10, 000 
Total requirements, project 776.....|-.---.----]-------.-- | tet endl ncubtiiaaal aimee naes 147, 308 
I i oaicccancoreece eee aAieeerrerot re ete | 147, 000 





Program requirements: 


NN ee fs Renae wenaterssteenectene $322, 000 
PRIMERS o.oo aoe ego a Rekkannek ae oouen +e aes 315, 000 
CD ls ac bas dens cena se nikeelnan + RetResan omnes 269, 958 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


The funds requested are for travel costs of Air Force Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps students traveling to and from summer camp. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Students are authorized transportation in-kind or reimbursement at the rate of 
5 cents per mile (sec. 9385 of title 10, U.S.C.). The summer camps will be located 
throughout the United States at regular Air Force installations. Average mileage 
in fiscal year 1961 is based on actual fiscal year 1959 experience and anticipated 
campsites to be used during the budget year. 

















Camp dates Average Rate Cost per | Number of| Require- 
mileage trip students ments 

Om 
I hei diiaiiviose thsi dsaictooiaiiiscnatanpeion sath seskncid 732 | 1 $0.05 $36. 60 2, 900 $106, 140 
De RR HIS eels Cain cecddhsuncciadennunioe 1, 464 2.05 73. 20 1, 700 124, 440 
Dene WIE a. oct Bho acebansesnce dtebancecabseue 732 1.05 36. 60 2, 500 91, 500 
Total requirements, project 777.....-..-.|_-----..--.- F ceceotncdl we dtsiacealesattada ciaaiastai A 322, 080 
| caine weaskeiceniienlaneay 322, 000 


RII 6.5 BOE crac eld nncian ee | Digiidesae ied 





11 way. 
2 Round trip. 
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NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, AIR FORCE 


Summary of requirements 

















Project Title 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
No. ¢ 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
521 | Pay and allowances, active duty: 
I ye ioe ik ae Ras ae wdalehin $6, 337, 411 $7, 148, 000 $6, 280, 000 
522 AAPG | «6c ccecea = wenn nnn co -- ene nnn e scence 8, 323, 742 8, 290, 000 7, 813, 000 
523 | Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies: 
CRN s aties pcl. dccbid ds scp stein sidderhawaate 9, 713, 000 10, 389, 000 10, 129, 000 
524 DEES... cnsdodupmenntpddgdnvnrah etehenpeenes 12, 810, 800 13, 558, 000 13, 762, 000 
625 | Individual clothing, airmen----.-..-.--------------- 2, 110, 645 | 1, 608, 000 1, 573, 000 
526 | Subsistence ! Sid : oddest dnateudedendue 3,020,818 | 2, 806, 000 2, 488, 000 
527 | Travel, active duty: / 
ORICOB on 566-00 ee eT 384, 439 334, 000 306, 000 
528 RN. 2A foo ee wend iment anne aaa 3, 043, 137 3, 820, 000 3, 602, 000 
| Gee ONO, Jahon crak wean dt aecaceubadobudssmeeene 144, 308 183, 000 184, 000 
Total program requirements --.-.-....---------- 45, 888, 300 48, 136, 000 46, 137, 000 
| 1 | oo 
Project 521—Pay and allowances, active duty, officers 
Program requirements: 
IN SI TI st s.ca sein sche otal areketain snetie later cetaceans $6, 280, 000 
ONDER NEI ss Serco cas eS te Ce es a a ag eae ni aa 7, 148, 000 
Fiscal year 1969..............- stn Vere nheb dean avaiucant Oneeeee. 


PART I-—-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for active duty pay and allowances for officers engaged in 
field training, other exercises and maneuvers, service and technical schools, in- 
grade pilot training, observer training, section 8033 committee meetings, ferrying 
of aircraft, 90-day tours with the National Guard Bureau, and uniform allowances 
for officers as authorized by Public Law 476, 82d Congress, 


PART II-—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The following is a comparison by fiscal years of attendance of officers and dollar 
requirements for field training, other exercises, and service and technical schools, 
but excludes requirements for pilot and observer training, uniform allowances, 
ferrying of aircraft, Federal insurance contributions, ete. 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1959, actual |1960, estimate|1961, estimate 


Field training: 


MOMS ood 3 kobe . ‘a 105, 474 | 119, 608 | 124, 148 

Dollars. ._....-.- wiinnide bhid ds a bidtscodsgecewe é $2, 547, 154 $2, 764, 141 | $2, 906, 135 
Other exercises: 

Man-days bute amen o sod acundeng ghee emote 15, 655 21, 081 8, 814 

er dhtehs Nabhan te bid ciGhidnendaaia dete $447, 025 | $573, 478 | $266, 686 
Service and technical schools: 

Li ae a a cela can ale es Waa ered ates oe 102, 429 89, 785 | 62, 286 

Ns xo ssrdietaa a —- = $1, 919, 395 52, 074, 928 | $1, 458, 027 


Field training.—Funds are required to provide for pay and allowances of Air 
National Guard officers attending field training. During fiscal year 1961, an 
estimated 8,200 officers will participate in 15 days field training. This estimate 
is hased on the programed strength of each individual unit scheduled to attend 
field training. Experience indicates that approximately 94 percent of the officers 
will attend field training. The attendance factor is based on experience data 
developed from the actual field training during fiscal year 1959. The pay factors 
used in computing the requirements include base pay, subsistence and quarters 
allowances, and incentive pay when authorized, $2,879,258. 

Advance and rear echelon detachments.—An estimated 3.5 percent of the officers 
attending field training will be assigned for an average of 4 additional days for 
duty as advance and rear echelon detachments for their units, $26,877. 

Total field training, $2,906,135. 
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Other exercises.—Funds are provided for supplementary exercises such as 
exercises preparatory to field training, orientation tours with gaining commands, 
staff visits to subordinate units, pilot-accelerated transition, communication 
exercise, Operation William Tell, Air Force Association Ricks event, and ANG 
commanders conference. These exercises range in length of 2 to 75° days, and 
are requiréd for the purpose of increasing the combat potential and proficiency 
of the various units of the Air National Guard. They will further permit the 
transmission and exchange of information concerning current policy and pro- 
cedures, operational plans, technical matters, and training techniques. An 
estimated 1,630 officers will participate in these exercises for 8,814 officer man- 
days, $26t,654. 

Service and technical schools.—This estimate provides for pay and allowances 
for selected Air National Guard officers to attend service and technical schools 
of the Regular military service. Pecause of the technical skills required in the 
Air National Guard, formal school training of selected officers: at: military service 
and technical schools is necessary for the successful accomplishment of the Air 
National Guard mission. This estimate is based on 840 officers attending school 
for a total of 62,286 man-days. The number of officers attending sehool is based 
on the number of qualified officers available to take leave of civilian employment 
to attend school, availability of school quotas, and that a requirement for the 
training exists. The length of the courses includes the actual period of instruc- 
tion plus 4 days travel time and leave accrued at a rate of 214 days per month 
while undergoing training in excess of 30 days. 


49 percent of total man-days will be rated; 78 percent will have 
dependents: 
24,777 man-days, nonrated, with dependents times $20.67 $512, 141 
6,989 man-days, nonrated, without dependents times $19.71 137, 753 
23,806 man-days, rated, with dependents times $26.69 ; 635, 382 
6,714 man-days, rated, without dependents times $25.73_ 172, 751 


Total serviee and technical schools__ 1, 458, 027 


Pilot and observer training.—This estimate provides for pay and allowances of 
Air National Guard pilots and observers ingrade training to meet the pilot and 
observer phased strength. 

Pilot training in grade: A total of 33 officers will attend ingrade pilot training. 
Of this number, 23 (70 percent) will attend the complete course for 10,534 man- 
days. The other 10 (30 percent) will be eliminated after an average of 4 months 
training or 1,200 man-days. These officers will be in the grade of first and 
second lieutenant. 


10,534 man-days times $17.12 $180, 342 
1,200 man-days times $17.12 20, 544 


Total pay, pilot training in grade 200, 886 


Observer training in grade: A total of 15 officers will attend ingrade observer 
training. Of this number 11 (70 percent) will attend the complete course for 
3,960 man-days. The other four (30 percent) will be eliminated after an average 
of 4 months training or 480 man-days. These officers will be in the grades of first 
and second lieutenant. 


3.960 man-days times $17.12- : _ $67, 795 
480 man-days times $17.12). _ - ; 8, 218 


Total pay, observer training in grade___ _ 76,013 


Total pilot and observer training - - - - Sees 


Officers uniform allowances.—This estimate is pursuant to requirements set 
forth under section 243 of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952. 

Initial uniform allowances: An estimated 561 officers (primarily the pilot and 
observer graduates) who have not received an initial uniform allowance will be 
entitled to an initial sum of $200 as reimbursement for the purchase of required 
uniforms upon first reporting for active duty for a period in excess of 90 days, or 
upon completing 14 days’ active duty training, or upon performing 14 periods of 
inactive duty training, and upon complying with other provisions of law as in- 
cluded in the cited section of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, $112,200. 
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One hundred-dollar uniform allowance: An estimated 256 officers (primarily 
officers called to active duty as authorized by law and those attending schools) 
entering on active duty in excess of 90 days who have not received a like uniform 
allowance within a period of 2 years after completing a previous period of active 
duty of more than 90 days duration and upon complying with the other provisions 
of law as included in the cited section of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, 
will be entitled to a sum of $100 as reimbursement for the purchase of required 
uniforms, $25,600. 

Fifty-dollar uniform allowance: An estimated 2,096 officers (25 percent of the 
average officer strength less initial appointments and officers entitled to $100 will 
qualify for an additional sum of $50 for uniform reimbursement) upon completion 
of 4 years of satisfactory service and complying with the other provisions of law as 
included in the cited section of the Armed Forces Reserve Act of 1952, $104,800. 

Total uniform allowances, $242,600. 

Active duty.—Funds are required to provide pay and allowances for ANG 
officers called to active duty as authorized by sections 8033, 265, and 8496, title 10, 
U.S.C. It is estimated that 20 officers will be called to active duty in the 
National Guard Bureau as authorized by section 505, title 32, U.S.C. Funds 
are required for the pay and allowances of Air National Guard officers attending 
policy committee meetings within the respective continental Air Force areas. 
To accomplish the intersquadron and depot ferrying of aircraft, it will be neces- 
sary to call Air National Guard rated personnel to active duty. It is estimated 
that 610 aircraft will be ferried in or out of the guard inventory and 800 aircraft 
will be ferried to depots for Irax and modification approximately 110 aircraft 
will be transferred between squadrons, and approximately 200 aircraft will be 
evacuated due to hurricane warnings, $1,017,985. 

Federal Insurance Contribution Act.—Air National Guard's social security con- 
tribution for officer’s and airman’s survivor benefits in accordance with Public 
Law 85-840, 85th Congress, $112,087. 

Total, $6,280,387. 

Rounded to $6,280,000. 


Project 522— Pay and allowances, active duty— Airmen 


Program requirements: 
Fiseal year 1961__ oii acta eames pastas oh $7, 813, 000 
Fiscal year 1960_.____-- aod he * ‘ : 8, 290, 000 
Fiscal year 1959_.______- ent ; ih fae 8, 323, 742 


PART I-——-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances for airmen of the Air National 
Guard attending field training and other exercises and maneuvers as authorized 
by sections 502 and 503, title 32, U.S.C. This project also provides pay and 
allowances for selected airmen of the Air National Guard for attendance at serv- 
ice and technical schools. 


PART 1I-—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


The following is a comparison by fiscal years of attendance of airmen and dollar 
requirements at field training, other exercises and service and technical schools 
and excludes requirements for section 8033 committee meetings and Federal 
insurance contributions: 


| | 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959, actual |1960, estimate|1961, estimate 


Fiscal year 





Field training: 
Oe ee aeiee ate es lr eae es 748, 579 840, 272 867, 524 
Dollars. ._.... sprinedbidh:en dik tniasiasionion énngauen aver pbintengdabeseas $4, 565, 709 $4, 827, 512 $5, 186, 015 
Other exercises: 
Man-days. -..-- is rsh te arto ea -éégtuleds Anncededeeseeesens 8, 390 16, 842 3, 785 
a aaa erent p.m aie ininaaarienad aaa wlainaas $97, 365 $137, 828 $27, 165 
Service and technical schools: 
Man-days. - ..-- cwosiee bbb bdieena aud ones be beeedamaedan 1, 095, 445 1, 003, 934 749, 128 


See cbigianiesie nein ana dasaneiaonaad $3, 553, 914 $3, 118, 256 $2, 392, 389 
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Field training.—All federally recognized Air National Guard units are required 
to participate in 15 days of field training annually, with the exception of those 
units which are not self-sustaining, or a part of an organization to which they 
can be attached for administration, supply, and messing. During fiscal year 
1961, an estimated 57,300 airmen will attend field training for a total of 859,500 
man-days. This estimate is based on the programed strength of each individual 
unit scheduled to attend field training during the fiscal year, $5,118,534. 

Advance and rear detachments.—An estimated 3.5 percent of the airmen at- 
tending field training will be assigned for an average of 4 additional days for 
duty as the advance and rear detachments for their units, $67,481. 

Total field training, $5,186,015. 

Other exercises —Funds are provided for communication exercise, Operation 
William Tell, Air Force Association Ricks Event, and ANG Commanders Con- 
ference. These exercises range in length from 2 to 75 days and are required for 
the purpose of increasing the combat potential and proficiency of the various 
units of the Air National Guard. They will further permit the transmission 
and exchange of information concerning current policy and procedures, opera- 
tional plans, technical matters, and training techniques. An estimated 216 
airmen will participate in these exercises for 3,785 airmen man-days, $27,165. 

Service and technical schools.—This estimate provides pay and allowances for 
selected Air National Guard airmen to attend service and technical schools of 
the regular military services. Because of the technical skills required in the Air 
National Guard, formal school training of selected airmen at military service 
and technical schools is necessary for the successful accomplishment of the Air 
National Guard mission. This estimate is based on 1,492 airmen attending 
service schools and 8,500 attending pretechnical school training at Air Force 
training centers for a grand total of 749,128 man-days. The number of airmen 
attending school is based on the number of qualified airmen available to take 
leave of civilian employment to attend school, availability of school quotas, and 
that a requirement for the training exists. The length of the courses includes 
the actual period of instruction plus 4 days’ travel time, 2 days for processing 
at the school, and leave accrued at the rate of 244 days per month while undergoing 
training in excess of 30 days. 


Airmen service and technical schools: The total programed attendance 
is 1,492 airmen for 185,984 man-days: 185,984 man-days X $4.84. $900, 163 
Airmen basic military training, technical school training, and OJT at 
home station: The total programed attendance is 8,500 airmen for 
563,144 man-days. 
weeks’ basic training: 6,500 for 251,466 man-days x $2.60 653, 812 
) months’ training (basic, technical and OJT): 350 for 62,420 man- 
days X $2.69___- ae me paoee Galse shawls aia sis Aas re 
weeks’ basic training with subsequent entry into a basic technical 
course: 1,650 for 249,258 man-days X $2.69. _._.._.__.-_---__..- 670, 504 


167, 910 


Total service and technical schools- --- 2 - oe 5 soto ein wig ay Sy OMe ORO 


Section 8033 committee meetings —These funds are required for Air National 
Guard airmen attending policy committee meetings within the respective con- 
tinental air defense Air Force area and convene twice yearly, $508. 

Federal Insurance Contribution Act: Air National Guard’s social security 
contribution for officers’ and Airmen’s survivor benefits in accordance with 
Public Law 85-840, 85th Congress, $207,185. 

Total, $7,813,262. 

Rounded to, $7,813,000. 


Project 523—Pay and allowances, unil training assemblies—O flicers 
« ’ ‘ . 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1961___- wie was ds pictta phy here 
Fiscal year 1960__- Dee kn ; ee ; 10, 389, 000 
Fiscal year 1959__-_-- : et : 9, 713, 000 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances of Air National Guard officers 
attending unit training assemblies, including administrative function pay. 





’ 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is based on the latest available actual and programed strength of 
officers for fiscal year 1961 with a beginning, ending, and average strength of 
9,200. The total man drill periods of 523,285 were developed based on 48 train- 
ing periods per officer computed on the phased officer strength and 36 additional 
flight training periods for rated officers assigned to tactical positions, and applying 
a percentage of 95 percent to the 48 training period drills and 85 percent to the 
36 additional flight training periods, based on actual attendance experience during 
fiscal year 1959. Factors for base and incentive pay were developed by utilizing 
the latest approved pay scale effective June 1, 1958, and the ANG officer longevity 
run as of July 31, 19: 59. This estimate also provides for units that are allowed 
administrative ig oer pay. 

The following, based on Air National Guard experience, is a comparison by 
fiscal years of unit training assemblies for officers: 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 


| 
| 1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
sie | 





Ch coor. ada varcasdmereseda sie ae addidunbeueass 499, 105 541, 593 523, 285 
CONN Sh aac kaa lan bes ae pduswaees eice headgear aie $9, 713,000 | $10, 389, 000 $10, 129, 000 


Fiscal year 1961 requirements are as follows: 
Basie pay: 523,285 unit training assemblies x $15.58_ -..--. $8, 152, 780 
Incentive pay: 309,330 unit training assemblies < $6. Sb ore? 1, 862, 167 
Administrative function pay___-_------ vee é Pe ees 114, 480 
(gt | Ee OL oe i ety ere 10, 129, 427 
Rounded to___-- Pil Bet yee 2tteh ce 2G, fae oee 
Project 524—Pay and allowances, unit training assemblies, airmen 
Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1961_ sachet cum Jatin eb Se ..--- $13, 762, 006 
Fiscal year as ee . Se eR 
Fiscal year 1959 a tb ks ee ab tes Wee dea aoe 12, 810, 800 


PART I PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for pay and allowances of Air National Guard airmen 
attending unit training assemblies. 


PART II-——-JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


This estimate is based on the latest available and programed drill pay strength 
of airmen for fiscal year 1961 with a beginning strength of 59,985, ending strength 
of 59,970, and an average strength of 60,709. The total man drill periods of 
2,637,803 were developed based on 48 training periods per airman computed 
on the phased airmen strength and 36 additional flight training periods for rated 
officers assigned to tactical positions and applying a percentage of 90 percent to 
the 48 training period drills and 85 percent to the 36 additional flight training 
periods, based on actual experience during fiscal year 1959. Factors for base and 
incentive pay were developed utilizing the latest approved pay scale effective 
June 1, 1958, and the ANG airmen longevity run as of June 30, 1959. 

The following is a comparison by fiscal years of unit training assemblies for 
airmen: 


Fiscal year Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 actual PY 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 
i 


I ge oe ne Soe ee i ae NS oe | 2, 531, 525 2, 652, 299 | 2, 637, 803 
er =: - 9b cacobuanwe dimua diva taka aa ria gl ee ne | $12, 810, 800 $13, 558,000 | $13, 762, 000 


51112—60—pt. 3 40 
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Fiscal year 1961 requirements are as follows: 
: | 


Basie pay: 2,637,803 unit training assemblies X.$5.18_______- $13, 663, 820 
Incentive pay: 35,897 unit training assemblies X $2.73______- 97, 999 





Sei kinntithe See Sekt nas he ame eomses eH Am 13, 761, 819 
SPEER ER iKke Ss bin kaye aoe ta epee ee 


Project 525—Individual clothing, airmen 


Program requirements: 
Fiscal year 1961 
Fiscal year 1960 
Fiscal year 1959 


LO ae 
eb tei toe ai 
Te aah ee ees ok 5a el _.. 2,110, 645 


PART I-—-PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for authorized initial issue and replacement of uniforms 
for Air National Guardsmen. 


PART II-—JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


In fiscal year 1961, the Air National Guard is programed to receive 11,507 
recruits, including 1,154 from Air Force Reserves with obligated service and 10 
direct from active service who will already have uniforms. Thus, a requirement 
exists for a complete uniform for 10,343 recruits from civil life and from Army, 
Navy, and Marine Reserves. Of these recruits, 1,540 will be equipped with 
reissued uniforms except shoes and socks. Therefore, there is a net requirement 
of funds for 8,803 complete uniforms. Shoes and socks are not items of reissue; 
therefore, the estimate for these items is based upon a total requirement for 
initial issue to 10,343 recruits. A replacement is included for wear and tear of 
clothing items in use based on an average of 62,800 airmen at 25 percent of the 
USAF replacement factor. 

The net requirement for complete uniforms.is based.upon the following: 

Gains: 
Civil life__ ae Pee e eerie een seta | a eee .. 9,000 
Army, Navy, and Marine 








Losses: 
Airmen lost to Air National Guard, fiscal year 1961______________- 30, 369 
luess: “Imimoediate reenlistm#ents._.._...........2..-......-.--s . 18, 877 
Number of uniforms to be turned in-_______________________ 11, 492 
Estimated percent of turned in uniforms that can be utilized is 
13.4 percent (13.4 percent times 11,492)____.__.____________ 1, 540 
Net requirement for complete uniforms (except shoes and socks), is as follows: 
TOI eS ei id ge eo i SU ae be Jeb boos ees oe 
The requirement for shoes and socks is as follows: 
I OORT th ited bees acs wich oe pret . 10, 343 
Initial issue of those items required for complete uniforms: 
8,453 recruits (less shoes and socks) at $109.61_______________-_ $926, 533 
9,993 airmen entitled to shoes and socks at $13.55_____________ 135, 405 
ape oo) ee te oe os eral asa Ska Sa i 
6 months’ active duty for training: 350 airmen at $182.19__________ 63, 767 
Replacement for wear and tear: 62,800 at $7.12 


Se ass aang as ese aa coe eereecs 447, 136 
Total 


sighs Re ean 1, 572, 841 
Sere oe anus 1, 573, 000 
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Project 526—Subsistence 


Program:-requirementg, fiscal year 19G1_._._........--~--.---.-- $2, 488, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1960__ __- ARN Be eg 2, 806, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1009__.............--...-.--..- 3, 020, 818 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for the procurement of subsistence supplies for airmen 
attending field training, supplemental training exercises, service and technical 
schools, and all-day unit training assemblies. It also provides for the procurement 
of subsistence for officers, attending field training, in anticipation of reimburse- 
ment by the officers to this appropriation. 


PART II, JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Field training, $1,077,957. 

This estimate is based on an attendance of 8,200 officers and 57,300 airmen at 
field training less 444 airmen in a per diem status while operating radio relay 
stations at locations where Government messing facilities will not be available, 
and 15 officers and 80 airmen in a per diem status while traveling with USAF 
GEEIA teams. During field training, Air National Guard units are authorized 
a 10 percent increase over the Air Force field ration value. The current Air 
Force field ration value is $1.13. 

(a) A total of 1,340 officers and 10,080-airmen will train at or near home station 
for 15 days. Of this number, approximately 880 officers and 6,340 airmen will 
reside at home. Airmen residing at home will be authorized separate rations at 
$1.15 per day. An additional 2,777 officers and 19,695 airmen will attend field 
training for an average of 13 days, exclusive of 2 days average travel time. The 
remaining 4,068 officers and 26,905 airmen will attend field training for an average 
of 13% days excluding 1'3 days average travel time. 

(b) Approximately 96 airmen will be authorized an allowance of $2.57 per day for 
procurement of subsistence by their unit on a local contract basis. These airmen 
are assigned to GEEIA units which are not authorized food service personnel and 
which will train at one of the Air National Guard permanent training sites prior 
to the arrival of the other units. 

(c) For an average of 13 days each, 444 airmen will be in a per diem status while 
operating radio relay stations at locations where Government messing facilities 
will not be available. 

(d) For an average of 13 days, each, 15 officers and 80 airmen will be in a per 
diem status while traveling with the USAF GEEIA teams. 

(e) Experience has proven: that the average number of-airmen subsisted per 
day at the training site is equal to the total number of Air National Guard airmen, 
attending field training. This is due to the fact that all airmen, including airmen 
technical advisers, airmen crew members on transient aircraft, and airmen assigned 
to USAF weather, AACS and GCA teams, are entitled to their subsistence free of 
charge while at the training site. 


Airmen: 


6.340 sirmen for 15 days at'$1.15 per day. .................- $109, 365 
3,740 airmen for 15 days at $1.20 per day________--_- oe ene 67, 320 
26,905 airmen for 133 days at $1.20 per day_____________- pus Ge on8 
19,695. .airmen for 13.days.at-$1:20 per day__._..__...._........-. 307, 242 
96 airmen for-13‘ days at 92:07 per day"... ....2 lk 3, 207 
ASN RTT 8 hg ee cee ae a cats ome 928, 483 
Officers: aes 
460 officers for 15 days at $1-20 per day....<..<~<.6<-.<c.-s,- 8, 280 
4,068 officers for 1334 days at $1.20 per day -._.---____------- 66, 732 
2,777 officers for 13 days at $1.20 per day..............--...- 43, 321 
ORR Ta RCI coca 8 ake: siseitab sistent aS oO een ae 118, 333 


TOUTE! TOM CHAINS oo weg k cme Sheen wcndeecaeneinsscaccu wa 1, 046, 816 
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All-day unit training assemblies, $645,657 

This estimate is based on an average programed drill pay strength of 60,709 
airmen. The attendance factor for airmen at each unit training assembly is 90 
percent. All units are required to conduct 2 all-day unit training assemblies 
per month, for a total of 24 all-day unit assemblies per fiscal year. During all-day 
unit training assemblies a subsistence rate of $0.50 per airman per meal is author- 
ized. Airmen will normally qualify for only one meal per day; 60,709 airmen Xx 
24x90 percent=1,311,314 all-day training assemblies; 1,311,314 $0.50 per 
day, $655, 657. 






















Supplemental training exercises, $649 
An estimated 85 airmen will participate for a total of 595 airman man-days in 
supplemental training exercises. During these exercises airmen will be sub- 
sisted at USAF food service facilities including in-flight lunches at the current 
Air Force field ration value. 
Communications exercise 
Eighty-five airmen X 7 days=595 man-days X $1.09, $649. 
Reimbursable requirements, milk subsidy program, (Public Law 690, 83d Cong.)s 
$15,000 
Service and technical schools, $797,765 
This estimate provides for subsistence for selected Air National Guard airmen 
to attend service and technical schools of the Regular military service. This 


estimate is based on the total number of man-days in an active duty for training 
status less the travel days at the rate of $1.13 per day. 


Technical schools: 185,984 man-days less 5,172 travel days= 180,812; 


Seen reeer TONE CIDA Ne Ue Si odoinn sade bo btn wen Ees sien . $197, 085 
8 weeks’ basic training: 251,466 man-days less 26,204 travel days= 
Be0 Doe, 220,202 MAN-CBYS OOL00 22 ot) se ees os baw ues Wedee nce 245, 536 













5 weeks’ basic training with subsequent entry into basic technical train- 
ing: 249,258 man-days less 9,738 travel days = 239,520; 239,520 man- 
3G 6) Ee peepee eres SE deMtncbes teihed hbase . 261,077 
6 months’ trainees: 62,420 man-days less 2,028 travel days = 60,392; 
ele RARE UNO ee oe ee cee oe ERB eee b dada 65, 827 


Total service and technical schools........-...:...-......:.. 769,525 


Total, $2,487,647. 
Rounded to $2,488,000. 


Project 527 —Travel, active duty, officers 





Program requirements, fiscal year 1961 __ ee etn ee aa i _... $306, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal vear 1960___ _- ee a 6-. LLe Hea ee 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959_ 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 
This project provides for commercial transportation for officers incident to 
their attendance at field training, certain supplemental training exercises, and at 
service and technical schools; and for per diem for officers in travel status, when 
specifically authorized. This estimate also provides for travel for officers called 
to active duty with the Air National Guard as authorized by law. 



















PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 








Field training.—Transportation to field training is accomplished through 
commercial transportation, military aircraft, military motor vehicle and private 
conveyance. Appropriate deductions have been made for those individuals who 
will travel by other than commercial means since there is no cost to the Govern- 
ment. The average cost per individual used below is based upon a weighted 
average of commercial transportation costs, average mileage to and from camp 
training, and authorized per diem and ration rates; 1,745 officers, at $55.464, 
$96,785. 

Supplemental training exercises.—The following is the estimated cost of commer« 
cial and per diem costs incident to orientation tours, staff visits, and ANG Com- 
manders Conference. The relatively high average cost per individual is attribut- 
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able to per diem rates and average mileage to be traveled from 1,122 to 2,500 miles; 
663 officers, at $54.228, $35,953. 

School training.—The following is the estimated cost of travel for school training 
and is based upon an average travel distance of 2,390 miles round trip. It is 
further estimated that each individual will be in a travel status for an average of 
4 days, at $9 per day; 840 officers, at $155.500, $130,620. 

Other training.—The following is the estimated cost of commercial and per diem 
costs incident to pilot and observer training; 90-day tour with the NGB; sections 
8033, 265, and 8496 personnel; and section 8033 committee meetings. The 
relatively high average cost per individual is based upon average mileage from 
1,500 to 2,400; and also includes dependents travel, transportation, and storage 
of household goods for sections 8033, 265, and 8496 personnel; 128 officers, at 
$333.711, $42,715. 

Total, $306,073. 

Rounded to $306,000. 


Project 528.—Travel, active duty, airmen 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1961 $3, 602, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1960 3, 820, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959_............-...-........ 3, 043, 137 


PART I. PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This project provides for commercial transportation of airmen incident to their 
attendance at field training and service and technical schools. This project also 
provides for per diem for certain airmen when specifically authorized by the Chief, 
National Guard Bureau. 


PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Field training —Transportation to field training is accomplished through com- 
mercial transportation, military aircraft, military motor vehicle and private con- 
veyance. Appropriate deductions have been made for those individuals who will 
travel by other than commercial means since there is no cost to the Government. 
The average cost per individual used below is based upon a weighted average of 
commercial transportation costs, average mileage to and from camp training, 
and authorized per diem and ration rates; 46,445 airmen, at $31.502, $1,463,088. 

School training.—The following is the estimated cost of travel for school train- 
ing and is based upon an average travel distance of 2,390 miles round trip. It 
is further estimated that each individual will be in a travel status for an average 
of 4 days, at $9 per day; 1,492 airmen, at $155.500, $232,006. 

Basic military training.—The following is the estimated cost of travel for basic 
military training of 8 weeks, 5 weeks, and 180-day trainees. It is estimated that 
of the total, 5,698 imdividuals will travel on an average of 3,771 miles and will 
be in a travel status for 4 days at $9 per day, whereas the remzining 5,589 indi- 
viduals will travel 1,885 (one way) and be in a travel status 2 days, at $9 per 
day; 11,287 airmen, at $168.941, $1,906,842. 

Section 8033 committee meetings.— Commercial transportation for airmen attend- 
ing Air National Guard Policy Committee meetings convening twice yearly, $325, 

Total, $3,602,261. 

Rounded to $3,602,000. 


Project 529—-Other costs 


Program requirements, fiscal year 1961__ £ _ $184, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1960_- ‘ 183, 000 
Program requirements, fiscal year 1959_- 144, 308 


PART I, PURPOSE AND SCOPE 


This estimate provides for death gratuity and disability payments of personnel 
killed or injured while in a training status during unit training assemblies, field 
training, or other exercises, as authorized by Public Law 108, 81st Congress. 
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PART II. JUSTIFICATION OF FUNDS REQUESTED 


Death gratuity is based on 6 months’ base pay and incentive pay when au- 
thorized. Experience in fiscal year 1959 shows that deaths by aircraft accident 
occur at the rate of one per 16,400 pilot-hours flown, at an average cost of $3,000. 
Based on 547,216 pilot-hours in fiscal year 1961, it is estimated that there will 
be 33 deaths at an average cost of $3,000 per death, $99,000. 

Experience shows that deaths by all other causes occur at the rate of one per 
8,400 man-years at an average cost of $1,000. Based on an average personnel 
strength of 72,000 for fiscal year 1961, it is estimated that there will be 9 deaths 
at an average cost of $1,000 per death, $9,000. 

In addition, provision is made for pay and allowances for personnel of the Air 
National Guard injured or disabled during periods of unit assembly or other 
exercises. Cost has been computed on the average daily pay plus incentive pay. 
Average time lost is 155 days, of which 90 are computed with incentive pay for 
rated personnel. Experience shows that 15 officers and 25 airmen will be injured 
or disabled in fiscal year 1961. 


Officers with dependents: 
Average daily pay plus incentive (1: aan 26.69) 
Average d: uily pay (1: oc G8 800.673 ; 
Officers without dependents: 
Average daily pay plus incentive (3 90 $25.73) ___- 
Average daily pay (3X 65X $19.71) 3 bed os oxen 
Airmen: Average daily pay (25 155 $5.18) _ - Ses : si 20, 073 


Total aes Lae é ; 75, 811 
Total, $183,811. 
Rounded to $184,000. 


Mr. Sixes. The committee will come to order. 
Gentlemen, I see that you have four statements for us, one on the 


general manpower program, one on military personnel, Regular Air 
Force, one on Reserves, and one on the Air National Guard. 


We shall hear all of the statements and then we will be able to open 
the entire proceedings for questions. 

General Gent, I would be glad to have you give us, first, the general 
manpower program. 

Will you please proceed ? 


GENERAL STATEMENT OF DirEcTror OF MANPOWER AND ORGANIZATION, 
Deputy CHIEF OF STAFF, OPERATIONS 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


General Gent was born on March 12, 1911, in Oil City, Pa. He graduated 
from the U.S. Military Academy in 1935, and immediately began flying training, 
obtaining his pilot’s rating in October 1936. In 1943 he was assigned to the 
Office of the Assistant Secretary of War for Air, and from February 1944 to 
March 1945 commanded the 449th Bombardment Group of the 15th Air Force. 
He later became Wing Commander of the 28th Bombardment Wing. Upon 
graduation from the Air War College in July 1949, he was assigned as Com- 
mander of the 550th Guided Missiles Wing at Eglin AFB, Fla. In 1951, he 
attended the National War College. He then served as Chief of Staff of the 
U.S. Military Academy at West Point, and then as Vice Commander of Pacific 
Air Force. In 1956, General Gent assumed command of the 314th Air Division 
in Korea. His decorations include the Silver Star, the Legion of Merit with 
one Oak Leaf Cluster, the Distinguished Flying Cross with one oak leaf cluster, 
the Air Medal with three Oak Leaf Clusters, the French Croix de Guerre with 
Palm, and the Korean Order of Military Merit (Taeguk Medal). 


General Gent. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, as 


Director of Manpower and Organization, my objective at this time 
is to present the Air Force Manpower Progr am for fiscal year 1961 
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and to discuss some of the actions we are taking to man the force 
within the available resources. 


MANPOWER OBJECTIVES 


The chart which has been handed to you, a copy of which is in- 
cluded in my statement, summarizes the manpower objectives as 
they are today. 

Manpower objectives 








Total Direct hire} Indirect 
Airmen | military (01) hire (07) 
civilians civilians 


Officers 


End fiseal year 1960 (projected during 


fiscal year 1959 hearings) 130,130 | 714,870 | 845,000 313, 471 52, 200 | 1, 210, 671 
End fiscal year 1960 (final adjustment) - 128,700 | 696, 300 | 825, 000 310, 500 | 47, 124 | 1, 182, 624 
End fiscal year 1961 (projected) ___ 128, 700 696, 300 825, 000 304, 693 | 45, 503 | 1,175, 196 
Total reduction in manpower’ objec- | | | 

i 1, 480 18, 570 | 20, 000 | 8, 778 | 6, 697 35, 475 


| 
| 


In order to tell the whole story, I have included the end fiscal year 
1960 position that was discussed iast year. During the fiscal year 1960 
appropriations hearing, our objective for end fiscal year 1960 was 
845,000 military and 366,000 civilians, for an aggregate of 1,211,000 
personnel. This objective has been modified to 825,000 military and 
358,000 civilians, for a total of 1,183,000. Secretary Sharp has stated 
that the word “change” best describes the tenor of the present period. 
The manpower program must be and is responsive to this change. 

The number of people that we have and how we use them is con- 
trolled by many factors. These controlling factors include techno- 
logical advances, changing operational concepts, and fund availability. 

Technological advances have played a large part in shaping the 
character and quality of our force. 

Referring again to the chart, our manpower objective for end fiscal 
year 1961 remains at 825,000 military and decreases to 350,000 civilian 
employ ees. 

The net decrease in our manpower objective since we reviewed the 
program with you last year is 1,500 officers and 18,500 airmen, for a 
total of 20,000 military and 8,800 direct hire (01) and 6,700 indireet 
hire (07), for a total of 15,500 civilian employees. The actions taken 
by the Air Force to absorb this reduction of 35,500 authorizations for 
people i in its work force follow: 


MANPOWER PROGRAMING ACTIONS 


In our previous testimony we have discussed in detail the magni- 
tude of the Air Force manpower problem in the past few years. ‘We 
reviewed the many actions taken to identify jobs that were eliminated 
to accommodate reductions in total authorizations or were converted 
to higher priority workloads. One clearly definable means of reduc- 
ing strength is the elimination of entire units, such as combat wings 
and support squadrons. However, other methods must be used to 
identify the remaining positions that must be eliminated. We de- 
scribed last year the many special projects, techniques, and proce- 
dures that we have employed in the past in order to adjust our re- 
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sources. We are continuing to apply our experience in all of these 
techniques to accomplish the fiscal year 1961 program. 

As pointed out previously, our current manpower program calls 
for a total on-board reduction of 35,500 military and civilian per- 
sonnel from the position we presented in our fiscal year 1960 budget. 
However, this reduction is not a true measure of the Air Force man- 
power-management task. While we are making this reduction, we 
must provide manpower within our program for new and increased 
workloads. We estimate these new requirements will approximate 
22,500 jobs by end fiscal year 1961. Our total force reductions and 
management efforts, therefore, must identify approximately 58,000 
jobs for reallocation. 

First, I would like to review briefly some of the major program 
adjustments made this year to meet the new end fiscal year 1961 
objectives. 

We have eliminated 11 combat wings from the force in addition 
to the 3 wings that we had earmarked for elimination during fiscal 
year 1960. This reduction involved the inactivation of 34 of our 
lowest priority tactical squadrons with an associated manpower re- 
duction of 17,300 military and 600 civilian jobs. 

Reductions have also been made in our flying support forces such 
as military air transport, air rescue, weather reconnaissance, and 
radar evaluation squadrons. These reductions will release another 
6,100 military and 200 civilian manpower spaces. 

In addition to combat and flying support forces, we have made 
sharp cuts into our indirect support areas. We expect to reduce the 
manpower used in the student and training function by 7,500 military 
and 2,600 civilian spaces by end fiscal year 1961. This reduction will 
result, from better retention, shorter training courses and reduced 
pilot training requirements associated with the reduction of manned 
aircraft in our combat. forces. 

Our overall reductions will permit a further phase down in the 
Air Materiel Command. We estimate that we will be able to elimi- 
nate 1.400 military and 4,100 civilian jobs in AMC by end fiscal 
year 1961. 

To further our efforts toward our goal of maximum combat. poten- 
tial within our available resources, we have continued our review of 
organizational concepts and structures. Reductions have been made 
in such activities as the Air Force Academy, and ROTC Headquarters 
and field operations. 

A significant action we are taking will be a reduction of all major 
headquarters to include Headquarters USAF and all major subordi- 
nate commands. This reduction will release a total of 2,900 military 
and 2.700 civilian spaces which may be applied against the overall 
Air Force requirement. Included in this total are 882 military and 
936 civilian authorizations from Headquarters USAF and its field 
extensions. Actions of this tvpe are, of course, in line with the com- 
mittee’s desire to reduce in headquarters and support units and in- 
crease the strength in the operating units. 


NEW REQUIREMENTS 


On the other side of the ledger we must accommodate the additive 
requirements associated with new and improved weapon systems and 
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operational concepts. Our largest increase in fiscal year 1961 results 
from the integration of new missile units into the program. Ap- 
proximately 8 8,300 new military jobs will be established in these 
units. 

Approximately 2,700 military and 100 civilian authorizations are 
programed to provide an improvement in the alert posture of our 
strategic forces. Included are increases for air crew training, KC- 
135 air refuelers and further heavy bomber dispersal. An additional 
1,400 military personnel have been allocated to the Pacific Air Force 
to provide the necessary alert capability for our tactical forces as- 
signed in that area. 

Many other changes have been necessary within our overall] man- 
er program to accommodate our new systems. As requirements 
have developed, the number of people required exceeded our original 
estimates. We found that we had underestimated the numbers of 
people required to maintain our century series interceptor aircraft 
and our interceptor missiles. To correct this situation we have in- 
creased the Air Defense Command personnel authorization by 1,700 
military spaces. 

CIVILIAN REDUCTIONS 


Last year, we advised the committee that we anticipated no prob- 
lem in implementing our portion of the fiscal year 1959 2-percent 
civilian reduction which was directed in September 1958. We stated 
that insofar as practical, it would be achieved through attrition. As 
you are undoubtedly aware, there is a small amount of involuntary 
civilian separation occurring all the time. We can now report that 
our fiscal year 1959 objective was achieved and that only 1 out of 
every 10 separations during this period was involuntary. 

As part of a directed 2-percent reduction for fiscal year 1960, the 
Air Force direct-hire ceiling was reduced in December 1959 to 310, 500. 
Although every effort will be made to effect this reduction by attri- 
tion, some involuntary separations are anticipated. The majority of 
» involuntary separations will be associated with closedown of 
facilities, inactivation of units, or dropout of certain selected work- 
loads such as the inactivation of flying units at MeChord and Travis 
Air Force Bases. Our procedures insure that efforts are made locally 
to obtain employment for dislocated personnel, either in the Air 
Force, other Government activities, or elsewhere in the local com- 
munity. 

OFFICER-AIRMAN RATIO 


The factors governing the ratio of officers to airmen were discussed 
at length during the hearing last year. In the projected end fiscal 
year 1960 total military strength of 845,000, the requirement for offi- 
cers was 15.4 percent of the total. In compressing the military force 
to 825,000, we have again made substantial reductions in the support 
areas in order to preserve maximum combat capability. Our support 
activities are normally heavy in airmen and light in officer require- 
ments. Therefore, the reductions in units and positions in support 
functions do not eliminate officer positions in sufficient numbers to 
permit the planned lowering of the overall officer ratio. As a result 
of the strength reductions of 20,000 military personnel the minimum 








officer requirement, based on the proper distribution of skills, will be 
15.6 percent of the total strength for fiscal years 1960 and 1961. 
The officer-airman ratio in the Air Force cannot be arbitrarily es- 
tablished, but must be the natural outgrowth of specific requirements 
as determined by the missions or t tasks to be performed. The number 
of officers required is determined by such factors as the professional, 
scientific, and technical demands of our advancing weaponry. There 
is a continually increasing requirement for higher grade officers for 
assignment to functions and organizations outside the Air Force such 
as the Joint and Combined Staffs. The use of contract. services and 
automation in the support areas continues to influence the supervisor- 
worker relationship. Here, while the total manpower needs are di- 
minishing, adequate supervision is even more at a premium. 

We are constantly reviewing the requirements of our commands for 
possible adjustments in officer requirements. Even though there may 
be a decrease in the number of officers needed to crew our aircraft this 
could be offset to some degree by an increase in the requirement for 
higher grade or pay level officer technicians. These officers in the 
professional, scientific and technological fields will be needed to op: 
erate and maintain our progressively more complicated communica 
tions and weapon systems. Our research and development. efforts 
must be given a high priority for competent manning if the operational 
systems they produce are to be adequate for the defense of the Nation. 
The Air Research and Development Command officer ratio was 28 per- 
cent in fiscal year 1959 as compared to the USAF ratio of 15.6 percent. 
The ARDC ratio increases to 28.6 percent by end fiscal year 1960, 
New requirements from ARDC now under consideration contain justi- 
fication for additional manpower with an officer ratio of 34.3 percent. 

While we are steadily shifting the emphasis in the program to the 
more advanced weapons—the strategic missiles—we are continuing 
to improve the tried and proven weapons—the manned bombers. The 
impact of aircrew requirements to operate our manned aircraft will 
continue to be the major reason for a comparatively high officer ratio 
in the Air Force. The cockpit seat requirement for the j program year 
is approximately 26 percent of the total officer requirement. We an- 
ticipate that the officer command and supervisory requirement for the 
operational missile units may be less than it is for the manned aircraft 
units. Provided this assumption proves true, the Air Force officer- 
airman ratio should be lower beginning in fiscal year 1963. 

The Air Force shares the committee’s desire to reduce the officer: 
airman ratio to the most practicable position. | However, we solicit 
your concurrence with our objective of determining and validating 
our true requirement in each category, rather than attempting to ad- 
just toan arbitrary ratio. 


FUNCTIONAL REVIEWS 


In addition to the actions accomplished through unit and work- 
load reprograming, we are constantly reviewing functional utiliza- 
tion of manpower. Some examples of this type of review are in the 
food service, comptroller, fire fighting, and motor vehicle functions. 
We currently have special studies underway in each of these areas that 
will result in more effective operation within the function and will re- 
lease manpower for use elsewhere. These reviews enable us to main- 
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tain a balanced operating force by controlling and restricting the 
growth of support type functions. Manpower authorizations re- 
covered in this manner have been used to offset high priority require- 
ments generated by new weapons and have improved operational effec- 
tiveness by permitting the transfer of personnel resources from sup- 
port to operational tasks. I want to emphasize that this type of ac- 
tion is now part of our routine procedure in the management of Air 
Force personnel resources. 


MANPOWER VALIDATION PROGRAM 


A number of new projects have been initiated to further improve 
and evaluate our overall manpower utilization. During the past year 
the Air Force has initiated a program called Manpower Validation. 
The objective of this program 1s to enable the major air commands to 
do a better job of determining their manpower requirements and dis- 
tributing their manpower resources. The program includes such 
standards-setting methods as work measurement, work sampling, man- 
power survey and historical experience. 

Man-hour accounting is used, where appropriate, to establish and 
continuously verify the manpower standards which are then used to 
assist in distributing the manpower resource. The scientific validation 
of Air Force manpower requirements further increases the effectiveness 
of the manpower system. This program is being pilot tested at bases 
of five major air commands through February 1960. Further plans call 
for Air Forcewide implementation beginning July 15, 1960. A manual 
was developed for pilot test use and is being finalized. This manual 
provides detailed guidance to field commanders in selecting the proper 
methodology to be employed in establishing manpower standards. 
Technicians have been trained for the pilot tests; more training will be 
accomplished before Air Forcewide implementation of the program. 


CONTINUOUS MAINTENANCE OF MANPOWER DATA 


Complementing our program for increasing the accuracy of man- 
power requirements is our new reporting system which more rapidly 
and accurately reflects the approved changes in the utilization of our 
manpower resource. We refer to this new system as “Continuous 
Maintenance of Manpower Data.” By making use of electronic com- 
puting machines the Air Force now maintains a 4-year troop program 
on a continuous basis. This procedure has the advantage of providing 
a single source in the field for manpower statistics and program data 
whenever desired. 


INSPECTOR GENERAL REVIEW OF MANPOWER MANAGEMENT 


It is significant that manpower management will be the primary 
subject of a series of scheduled reviews throughout the Air Force by 
the Inspector General during calendar year 1960. 

The use of Inspector General resources to check on and evaluate the 
effectiveness of Air Force manpower management is another example 
of the determined efforts we are making to continually improve the 
utilization of our personnel resource. 
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COMPOSITION OF THE TOTAL WORK FORCE 


I would like to take advantage of my appearance before this com- 
mittee to discuss briefly the problem of the composition of the total 
work force available to perform the Air Force mission. This total work 
force includes not only military and civilian manpower, but also con- 
tract services obtained to assist the Air Force in the performance of its 
normal workload. The present distribution of the elements of the total 
work force is the result of program changes, new equipment, and the 
many pressures influencing the av ailability of manpower over a number 
of years. 

The Air Force is aware of the concern of the Congress with the use 
of contract services. Your concern is shared by those of us who are 
responsible for judicious use of all manpower resources. Contracting 
is not, of course, a new method of getting the Air Force job done. 
Rapid technological advances and new requirements for skills and 
equipment have only increased the need for a closer partnership be- 
tween the Air Force and the private economy. In light of changing 
requirements, alteration of the composition of the work force can be 
clearly recognized as both necessary and difficult. We cannot be con- 
tent with automatic application of yesterday’s solutions and traditions 
to today’s and tomorrow’s problems. 

The Air Foree must and has devoted considerable effort to an 
improved distribution of military, civilian, and contract services re- 
sources. No claim is advanced that we have found the optimum dis- 
tribution, and it appears unlikely that we can ever express complete 
satisfaction in an era of dynamic technology. Progress, however, can 
be reported. In particular, general policy guidance on the use of 
contract services has been strengthened over the past vear in a re- 
vised directive. This regulation | reemphasizes the essential need for 
military and civilian capability to perform combat and direct. combat 
support functions, while making use of contract services in other 
functions where it is effective or economical to do so or when the Air 
Force lacks the skills to perform necessary work. It is our intent to 
pursue improved distribution of total manpower resources on an or- 
derly and logical basis. 


INDICATIONS OF IMPROVED QUALITY OF THE WORK FORCE 


At the hearing last year, considerable concern was expressed re- 
garding the results of pay legislation in terms of the effect on the 
budget or on combat effectiveness. We have discussed the actual ad- 
justments that have been made to bring the strength of the Air Force 
down to the program objective for end fiscal year 1961. We have 
shown that the difference in the beginning and end strengths is not 
merely a reduction in the number of combat units during the period. 
Our ability to meet these reductions is based on consideration of all 
of the factors that influence the performance of the total Air Force 
task. Some of these factors are management improvements in pro- 
cedures, techniques and equipment, adjustments i in organization and 
mission assignments, and the capability of the individuals comprising 
the work force. I want to assure the committee that it is our convic- 
tion that the legislative actions taken by the Congress have been a 
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prime factor in permitting the retention of the people we need to 
create a professionally qualified Air Force. 

Wage increases, opportunity for promotion, medical programs, and 
other servicemen’s benefits are reflected in our selective reenlistment 
and retention rates, in our declining disciplinary problem and train- 
ing requirements. These facts will be discussed in the presentation 
on the “Military personnel” appropriation. The question posed by 
the committee last year as to whether or not the airman, once com- 
mitted to a service career, either accomplishes more work or produces 
a better product is more difficult to answer. 

In broad terms the fact that our technological advances and ex- 
panded programs have been met with decreasing manpower resources 
indicates an improvement in the caliber of our people. In revising 
our manpower standards we have built in an allowance for increased 
productivity of the individual. Continuous manpower reductions 
coupled with additional imposed tasks have resulted in a forced work- 
load increase for all personnel. The assumption of this additional 
workload by an individual is possible because of his increased ex- 
perience and career motivation, The validity of proving an increase 
in productivity is dependent upon comparison of like workloads, The 
dynamics of the Air Force mission in the past few years creates a 
problem in isolating comparable workloads covering an adequate time 
period. 

Our Air Force field commanders have, however, expressed them- 
selves on the subject of quality improvements and have been empha- 
tic in their opinion that their ability to continue their mission per- 
formance with reduced personnel is based on each man doing a 
better job. 

The combat commands were all able to indicate improved opera- 
tional readiness with fewer personnel. The number of combat ready 
crews and the average number of hours flown per unit and per air- 
craft were offered as examples of the effect of better qualified per- 
sonnel. Decreasing aircraft and ground vehicle accident rates 
indicate improvements in both maintenance and operation of this 
vital equipment. 

In addition to increased flying capability MATS reported that 
schedule reliability had improved with delay rates decreasing. This 
improvement in the traffic function in addition to the added w vorkload 
generated by the implementation of Industrial Funding was accom- 
plished without any increase in personnel. 

In the highly technical communications functions both the pro- 
ducer and the user commands reported a significant improvement in 
the service as measured by both time of transmission and volume of 
workload as related to the number of personnel required. The effect 
of improved quality of personnel in the highly skilled functions is 
gratifying as it supports one of the main objectives of the selective 
retention program. 

Some statistics on the Weather Observer program will illustrate the 
significance of the retention program in a highly technical skill. The 
average monthly retention rate of weather observers has more than 
doubled since the passage of the military-pay bill of 1958. Thus, we 
retained over 300 skilled weather observers who would otherwise have 
been replaced by training new men. 
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Air Weather Service makes approximately 4 million surface ob- 
servations annually from approximately 225 locations. With the re- 
tention of skilled obser vers, our monthly accuracy rate per station has 
increased from 78.5 in 1957 to 88.25 in 1959. Also, skilled personnel 
can work without the constant supervision that is required for new 
men. 

In the comptroller, personnel, supply, and administrative functions, 
our field commanders report proof of increased capability in the num- 
ber of reports or line items processed, number of records maintained, 
and the ability to operate more complex equipment and procedures 
with comparatively fewer people. 

Several commanders reported that through increased quality of our 
airmen they had been able to replace company grade and warrant 
officers with senior airmen. The utilization of qualified senior airmen 
in performing duties to which officers were formerly assigned has 
helped to hold down the officer-airman ratio. 

We are just as concerned with the quality of our civilian work force 
and the influence of improved pay and working conditions on these 
employees. Recent statistical data reflects increased employee effec- 
tiveness in our Air Materiel Command operations. As you know, the 
AMC work force is predominately civilian. The examples of in- 
creased productivity or assumption of additional workloads can be 
related to a more experienced work force reflecting increased indi- 
vidual quality or capability. Again the total improvement must be 
credited to the combination of improved techniques and procedures as 
well as improved individual quality of the personnel. 

These are only a few examples of the fact that a volunteer work 
force can take on additional workload as it gains experience. The 
amount of experience required to reach maximum capability varies 
with the skill and the individual. The Air Force personnel control 
system can exercise skill control, now that the problem of retention 
has been considerably reduced. 


SUMMARY 


In summary, I would like to emphasize that the Air Force has 
reduced its personnel strengths while introducing new complex 
weapon systems into operational use. We have reinforced our pro- 
gram to improve the quality of personnel, both military and civilian, 
and we have sought ways and means to improve our use of manpower 
as we accomplish our mission with fewer personnel. 

Great. technological advances are bringing about changes in the 
entire Air Force structure. Technologically, this is a period of in- 
creased research and development programs in ballistic missiles, mili- 
tary missile units, and a buildup in air defense missiles. At the same 
time, new equipment is being introduced into the inventory and 
strategic and air defense units are being modernized through conver- 
sion to new aircraft and missiles. 

This climate of stampeding technology and daily change calls for 
the highest order of management discipline at all levels of the Air 
Force. 

We will continue our efforts to modernize and refine the Air Force 
Manpower System to establish and maintain the credibility of Air 
Force manpower requirements. We feel confident that we will con- 
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tinue to meet the challenge successfully and we solicit your continued 
support. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much, General Gent. 

That is a very good statement. I believe we are now to hear from 
General Ligon on “Military personnel” appropriation for the Regular 
Air Force. 

Are you ready to proceed ? 

General Ligon. Yes; I am, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. S1xes. Will you please do so? 


SraTEMENT OF DrirecTor OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, HEADQUARTERS, 


U.S. Arr Force 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Born January 9, 1911, Fork Union, Va. Attended the University of Richmond, 
1928-30. Gradut ited from the U.S. Military Academy in 1934 and the Air Corps 
Advanced Flying School in 1935. His first assignment was to the 19th Bomb 
Group. In 1939 graduated from the Air Corps Maintenance Engineering School. 
In the early part of World War II he was assigned to the Technical Training 
Command Headquarters and was responsible for operations and training activ- 
ities. During the latter part of the war he commanded a B-24 group of the 
8th Air Force in England. After the war he served as an observer at the atomic 
bomb test at Bikini; had assignments in intelligence and materiel with the 
commander in chief, Alaska, and the Alaskan Air Command. Subsequently, he 
served as Director of the Academic Staff, Air War College. For 2 years he 
was assigned to the Directorate of Plans, Deputy Chief of Staff, Operations, 
Headquarters U.S. Air Force; in December 1955 was appointed Deputy Director, 
Directorate of Personnel Planning. In September 1956 he was named Director 
of Personnel Planning, Deputy Chief of Staff, Personnel, Headquarters U.S. Air 
Force. In June 1957 he was reassigned as Commander, U.S. Air Force Recruit- 
ing Service, Wright-Patterson Air Force Base, until June 12, 1959, when he 
was reassigned to his present position of Director of Personnel Planning. Deco- 
rations include the Legion of Merit, Distinguished Flying Cross, Air Medal, and 
Croix de Guerre. Service schools attended include: Command course of the 
Command and General Staff School (Fort Leavenworth), Air War College, 
National War College. 


General Ligon. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
appreciate the opportunity to appear before you today to present the 
Air Force military personnel budget program for fiscal year 1961. 
This program has been developed in the improving personnel environ- 
ment which began following the passage of the Military Pay Act of 
1958 (Public Law 85-422). The beneficial effects of this legislation 
are projected to continue in fiscal year 1961. 

The increased retention, which is the major part of this better per- 
sonnel climate, is permitting the Air Force to build the high quality 
professional force so necess: ry to operate and maintain tod: ay’s com- 
plex weapon systems. However, this improved quality force is also 
a maturing force of growing longevity which includes an increasing 
number of dependents with attendant higher personnel costs. 

The increasing personnel costs just mentioned have had a significant 
influence in the formulation of the Air Force milit: ary personnel pro- 
gram for fiscal year 1961. This program has a beginning and ending 
strength of 825,000 personnel. The funds to support this program 
are estimated to be $4,060 million. We are requesting an appropri- 
ation of $4,030 million of new obligation authorization and, in addi- 
tion, transfer authority of $30 million from the Air Force stock fund 
for a total of $4,060 million. 
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MILITARY PERSONNEL STRENGTH SUMMARY 


As an introduction to the programs to be presented, it is well to 
review the trend of personnel strengths during the past few years as 
shown on chart 1. 

The fiscal year 1960 end strength position, which was originally 
programed at 845,000 personnel, has now been reduced to 825,000, 
This lower strength of 825,000 personnel will be maintained through 
fiscal year 1961. It includes 128,700 officers and 696,300 airmen and 

cadets. The man-year average for fiscal year 1961 is programed at 
approximately 823,500. 


FISCAL YEAR 1960 MILITARY PERSONNEL OPERATING PROGRAM 


Before beginning a discussion of the fiscal year 1961 budget pro- 
gram, I would like to compare the current fiscal year 1960 operating 
program with the fiscal year 1960 budget program approved by this 
committee last year. 

The major difference is the revision of the end strength objective 
from 845,000 to 825,000 personnel. This lower strength objective de- 
rives directly from the changed force structure. Since fiscal year 1960 
began with a strength of slightly over 840,000, a reduction of 15,000 
military personnel, consisting of 3.000 officers and 12,000 airmen, 
must take place during the current hei year. This is being accom- 
plished by the early release of noncareer officers and airmen who 
would normally have been separated from the Air Force in fiseal year 
1961, 

Our military personnel budget for fiscal year 1960 is expected to 
be deficient. The budget estimate for the fiscal year 1960 military 
personnel program, as presented to the Congress last year, was devel- 
oped in July 1958, Later cost. factor reports showed unprecedented 
increases in the average longevity and number of dependents of mili- 
tary personnel. 

In May 1959, a reexamination of the fiscal year 1960 military per- 
sonnel appropriation was conducted, resulting in major program re- 
visions afd recomputation of costs. The estimated fiscal year 1960 
deficiency at that time was $55 million and this indicated deficit was 
reported to the Congress by the President. After reviewing this 
deficiency, the joint congr essional conference on the fiscal year 1960 
Department of Defense appropriation deferred action on supple- 
mental requests until this current session of Congress. Subsequently, 
in view of the deficiency and in accordance with | provisions of Public 
Law 86-166, section 612, the President exempted this appropriation 
from apportionment procedures pending later action by the Congress 
oi supplemental requests. 

Mr. Srxes. I am sorry I do not follow you. Do you mean that 
there is still a deficiency in the 1960 budget or is there to be a supple- 
mental request on this item? That is, if there is still a deficiency ? 

General Licon. Mr. Chairman, there is still a deficiency and in my 
next paragraph I identify the size of that deficiency. A supplemental 
request is being prepared by the Air Force 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you. 
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General Ligon. The substantial reduction of the end year strength 
objective, together with the adoption of new economy policy actions 
resulted in a further revision of this fiscal year 1960 program. Uti- 
lizing the latest cost factors, this revised program reduces the previ- 
ously estimated deficiency of $55 million to $25 million, The justi- 
fication books prepared in support of the fiscal year 1961 appropria- 
tion request reflect this later revision of the fise al year 1960 program, 

The man-year savings realized by the lower end strength for fiscal 
year 1960 together w ith the sav ings resulting from the eeonomy policy 
actions are partially offset by increased separation and travel costs 
generated by two separate actions: The first was the strength redue- 
tion and accompanying force structure changes, unit inactivations, 
and base elosures. The second was the redeployment from France of 
certain operational units occasioned by international political con- 
siderations. 

The Air Force will submit a request for supplemental funds to cover 
the remaining deficit for fiscal year 1960. 


FISCAL YEAR 1961 BUDGET PROGRAM 


Having briefly reviewed the salient features of the fiscal year 1960 
oper ating program, I would now like to cover the important aspects 
of the fiscal year 1961 budget program beginning with the officer por- 
tion. I wili discuss this under the headings of “Officer gains and 
losses,” “Retention,” “Promotion,” “Retirements,” “Rated training,” 
and “Inventories.” 

OFFICER GAINS AND LOSSES 


Procurement is a key element in the development of an officer struc- 
ture which will provide a balanced force and offer satisfactory ca- 
reer progression opportunities. Table I shows the schedule of input 
of new officers to meet immediate requirements and long rang ob- 
jectives. 


TABLE I.—Department of the Air Force, officer gains, fiscal year 1961 
« 
Source Number 


AFROTC 

Officer Training School program 

Academies (USAFA, USMA, USNA) 

Officer Candidate School 

I a a i a ee ies Tins eR cs aarti 2, O84 
Direct appointment and recall 

Medical officers (professional and others) 


Total 

The Air Force ROTC program continues as the major procure- 
ment source for the officer corps. However, in view of lower military 
personnel ceilings, it has been necessary to revise the Air Force ROTC 
active duty input objective from 4,000 to approximately 3,500. This 
program requires a lead time of 214 years which severely limits pro- 
surement flexibility when it becomes necessary to make strength ad- 
justments. With an input of 3,500 from Air Force ROTC, greater 
latitude can be exercised in controlling the procurement from those 
sources which have a shorter lead time. 
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The officer trainmg school program, which was started in fiscal 
year 1960 with less than 400 candidates, will be expanded to 700 in 
fiscal year 1961. This program provides a means, on a short lead- 
time basis, of filling critical requirements with college graduates 
who have the skills and educational background required by the Air 
Force. Individuals selected for this program are given 3 months’ 
training prior to being commissioned. This program is being favor- 
ably received. 

The other procurement sources, shown in table I, provide the re- 
maining input of technical, nontechnical and rated officers to satis- 
fy normal Air Force needs. 

The losses programed for the budget year are categorized as shown 


in table II. 


TABLE II.—Department of the Air Force, officer losses, fiscal year 1961 


Type Number 
Obligation and contract termipation ssi. lies cso cn ckcckceccmcecwe y Aa 
ARRON RIV Osos i a hk es ocr ie each cs ieee soe id eed aaeea eee 500 
Retirements, 20 Vemra: ANG ! OVOP se uk o hakle eke cide ee den theese 3, 207 
BUGCEIEAOR. CECRtIIy TOGINNOGIONS, OIC) Ice dein ncanaeneosnen 1, 246 
mogical oficera (professional and: Oilers)... ecnndew nn sccm cewewecm 2, 222 
DO RRR: NNN a i aes ee Re eae ke eee 220 

GUNN 8 Se de ete te 8 te Ai ee ed i oe kgs Oe 9, 576 


Since fiscal year 1961 will begin and end with 128,700 officers, the 
gains I have previously discussed are those necessary to compensate 
for these losses. Estimated “obligation and contract terminations” 
for fiscal year 1961 are almost 2,200 which is much lower than in 
former years. It should be noted, however, that 2,000 noncareer 
officers, who would have separated in fiscal y “ar 1961, are being early 
released in fiscal year 1960 to meet end strength objectives. 

This category of loss is of particular interest because it repre- 
sents the young officers who leave the Air Force after completion of 
minimum obligated service. The problems associated with the re- 
tention of junior officers are constantly being appraised and I would 
like now to discuss some important elements of the officer retention 
program. 

OFFICER RETENTION 


A great deal of stability was introduced into the officer program 
through the increase in tours of rated officers which was implemented 
in fiscal year 1958. Further stability will be achieved through con- 
tinuation of the Regular officer programs whereby eae 3,000 of- 
ficers will receive Regular commissions in fiscal year 1961 and each 
subsequent year. 

Nevertheless, retention of nonrated college graduates remains be- 
low desired levels. Nonrated officers obtained from the Air Force 
(OTC program remain in the service at the rate of about 1 out 
of 10. It is hoped that college graduates obtained through the offi- 
ter training school program will be more career motivated and at 
least 1 out of 4 will continue in the Air Force on a career basis. Since 
the first graduates of this program will enter the Air Force in fiscal 
year 1960, actual retention data will not be available for at least 3 
years. 
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In the face of expanding requirements for technically qualified 
personnel, it is becoming increasingly important that the turnover of 
junior officers be reduced as much as ‘possible. Under current policy, 
nonrated officers are required to serve on active duty for 3 years 
This tour length is insufficient to provide the stability ‘desired by the 
Air Force. As a consequence, consideration is now being given to 
increasing nonrated tours to 4 years so that a longer period of pro- 
ductivity can be obtained from those officers who serve only their 
initial tours and immediately revert to civilian life. 

If the longer tour is implemented, greater stability will be achieved 
and turnover reduced for future years. It is anticipated that a final 
decision on this question will be forthcoming very shortly. 

The Air Force is continuing to study the rete eto problem to iso- 
late those factors which will make a military career more attractive 
to young, technically trained officers. 


OFFICER PROMOTIONS 


In fiscal year 1961, officer promotions to the field grades will be 
made in consonance with the phased buildup plan which started in 
1954. As shown on chart 2, quotas to the grades of general, colonel, 
and lieutenant colonel remain similar to those in previous years. 

In the grade of major, normal promotions in fiscal year 1960 and 
fiscal year 1961 would have been limited to 1,766 and 2,000, respectively. 
However, due to tempor ary legislative relief provided by the Con- 
gress in its last session, 3,000 additional captains will be promoted 
to the grade of major. This increase will be spread over 2 years. 
Two thousands of the increase will be promoted in fiscal year 1960 
and the remaining 1,000 in fiscal year 1961. By the end of fiscal year 
1961, the total number of officers in the field grades will reach the 
ceiling established by the Officer Grade Limitation Act. 
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OFFICER RETIREMENTS 


The Air Force has been studying officer retirements for some time 
in recognition of the fact that a large number of officers will reach 
retirement eligibility during the 1960 decade. With a force of 125,000 
officers, under an optimum distribution not more than about 19,000 
officers should be in the over-20-years-of-service group. Based on 
available experience concerning retirement habits, chart 3 shows that 
the number of officers with over 20 years of active service will become 
inordinately high in future years unless certain controls are insti- 
tuted. Without controls, the number of officers in this group could 
climb to an estimated 36,000 by 1969. 

The active duty corps of the Air Force at present contains a large 
number of officers who entered the service during the period 1940-44. 
These officers have made significant contributions to the leadership, 
technical skill, and combat capability of the Air Force. Through the 
Regular officer integration and augmentation programs of 1946-47 and 
1957-58, the officers of this group “required i in the permanent structure 
were appointed in the Regular Air Force. Although the remaining 
officers have continued to render valuable service, retention of all of 
them for a full 30-year career would result in an unacceptably high 
percentage of officers in the over-20-years-of-service category. It is 
therefore necessary to regulate retirements during this period, not only 
as a means to develop a balanced officer structure, Sat to prevent 
excessive losses in the latter 1960’s and early 1970’s which will inevi- 
tably occur as a result of mandatory retirements. ¢ “onsequently, in 
fiscal year 1961 the Air Force will start a controlled retirement pro- 
gram which will involve the induced retirement in that year of about 
1,700 Reserve officers. 

Through the implementation of this program, the officer inventory 
will approximate the optimum objective. Also of significant impor- 
tance, the loss of personnel can be phased so as to establish an accept- 
able procurement program on a long-range basis. 
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RATED OFFICERS 


As a final item under the officer program, I want to discuss rated 
officer training and the status of the rated inventory. 

Changing requirements associated with the reduced number of units, 
and the change in mix of manned and missile units have caused the 
production of new rated officers to be adjusted downward. Origi- 
nally, it was programed to train 2,300 new pilots in fiscal year 1961. 
Table III shows that this objective has been changed to 2,200. The 
rate is programed to be reduced further in fiscal year 1962. 


TABLE III.—Department of the Air Force, pilot and navigator training rates and 
inventories 











Pilot Navigator 


Training ra Inventory | Training rate} Inventory 






















a a ain i Crates 5, 33 | 57, 643 20, 179 
3, 618 | 54, 907 2,112 18, 709 
1 2, 325 | 54, 024 1, 507 18, 063 

OE EO ean 22) 243 | 50, 908 1. 700 17, 659 
2, 200 | 50, 745 | 1 





, 700 | 18, 282 





























1 Rate was 2,700. 
2 Latest production estimate, rate was 2,700. 





As concerns navigator training, the rate for fiscal year 1959, fiscal 
year 1960, and fiscal year 1961 was established at 1,700. Actual 
production in fiscal year 1959 was below this objective due primarily 
to an increase in aviation cadet attrition. Since the navigator re- 
quirements remain relatively stable through fiscal year 1961 in view 
of the need to support the strategic and defense missions, no reduc- 
tion in training is possible. 

The continual reduction in the pilot training rate and the stabi- 
lization of navigator training are primarily “responsible for con- 
trolling the size of the rated inventory. As can be seen in table ITI, 
the pilot inventory will have been reduced by 7,000 and the navigator 
inventory by 2,000 during the period fiscal year 1957 to 1961. 

I would like at this time to refer to Report No. 1830 of the House 
Committee on Appropriations, dated May 28, 1958, on the subject 
of proficiency flying. The procedures for ev aluating rated require- 
ments outlined in the Air Force reply to the aforementioned report 
are being used on a continuing basis. The annual review conducted 
by the central flight status selection board operates as a vehicle to 
identify those rated officers whose specialties or future utilization 
do not require them to continue on active flying status. In fiscal 
year 1960, under this program, approximately 2,100 pilots and navi- 
gators w ill be suspended from flying status. 

The Air Force is aware of the necessity to carefully control the size 
of the rated inventory and will continue to assess rated requirements 
as they are affected by changing needs. 


AIRMAN PROGRAM 





I would like next to cover the most important aspects of the airman 
portion of the fiscal year 1961 budget program. I will discuss them 
under headings similar to those in the officer program. 
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AIRMAN AND CADET GAINS AND LOSSES 


Continued efforts are being directed toward stabilizing airman 
procurement from year to year, and monthly within each fiscal year. 
This will permit the training command to operate a stable program 
and will produce an even flow of separations in future years. The 
drastic fluctuations in procurement assoc iated with the Korean w ar, 
and recent, annual changes in strength objectives have had undesirable 
impacts on training loads and personnel management in general. 
With this in mind, level procurement has been programed for fiscal 
years 1960 and 1961. Airman and cadet gains are summarized in 
table IV. 


TARLE IV.—Depariment of the Air Force airman and cadet gains 


| 

| Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 

| 


Enlistment, non-prior-service males.........-.---.-.------ 62, 106 
Other gains from civil life! 14, 827 
Internal status changes 2 8, 591 


84, 000 84, 000 
9, 625 8, 729 
5, 638 4, 580 

52 24 "99, 263 97, 309 

470 57, 100 102, 700 


—| 
Procurement: 


Total procurement P 85, 
NENG Soto. 53h oc. cee ewe kekemeecoonsemamedess 72, 


Teen Wares Ss LS Tu bab achotcanettewshtebasamecied 157, 994 156, 363 200, 009 


1 Includes: Prior service, WAF, aviation cadets and OCS enlistments, recalls, and Air Force Academy 
procurement. 
2Includes: Aviation cadet input from airman status, aviation cadet washouts to airman status and others. 


To meet strength objectives and hold procurement in fiscal year 1960 
and fiscal year 1961 at a level figure, 15,500 airmen normally scheduled 
for separation in fiscal year 1961 are being released in fiscs al year 1960. 

Airman and cadet separations for fiscal - year 1959 to fiscal year 1961 
are summarized in table V. 


TaBLE V.— Department of the Air Force airman and cadet losses 


Eee are ae nes ee eee ee eee ey nee ee eT 
Fiseal year Fiseal year Fiscal year 
5 1960 1961 





Separation losses: 
Nonreenlistment on ETS 3 , 988 52, 725 49, 650 
Early release. - , 500 15, 500 5, 000 
Nondisability sbbiatienbes (1200p) bia sinot , 431 3, 000 4, 500 
Attrition, ete 5, 561 34, 317 | 32, 020 

42 28 | 6, 254 6, 139 
TRE SEAT MONROE. cniuwcnsdpyunensocednasanen<ces<sh 114, 908 | 111, 796 97, 309 
BODAIGROIDD 0 TOOTMBE 25 ooo oid ne en dee aewn te 72, 470 57, 100 102, 700 
7 Oren Gap eraOns foo ceuecacs teks e 187, 378 168, 896 200, 009 

| | 








' Includes: Airmen to officer and aviation cadet status, etc. 


The large number of nonreenlistment losses reftects the turnover that 
results from the high level of procurement in fiscal year 1955, fiscal 
year 1956, and fiscal year 1957. The number of voluntary nondis- 
ability retirements will continue to rise as World War II veterans 
pass the 20-year-service mark. Attrition is expected to decrease with 
the smaller force and because of more selective recruiting in recent 
years. 
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You will note that in fiseal year 1961, reenlistments are expected 
to be greater than the sum of all other gain and loss actions. The 
following factors caused a large number of career airmen to con- 
foe on fiseal year 1961 for another reenlistment : 

The large group of Korean enlistees in fiscal year 1951 finished 
their first 4-year term in fiscal year 1955, and nearly 47,000 of these 
Seapi lieben for 6 years, making them eligible : again in fiscal year 1961, 

. Nearly 34, 000 of the fiscal year 1953 recruits reenlisted for a 4- 
year term in fiscal year 1957, bringing them to fiscal year 1961 for 
another chance to reenlist. 

A new policy was established in fiscal year 1955 which urged 
indefinite. term airmen to resign and reenlist for a definite term to 
provide the Air Force better program controls. About 26,000 of these 
did change to a 6-year contract which terminates in fiscal year 1961. 

Because of these historical factors, the number of career airmen up 
for reenlistment in fiscal year 1961 is greater than any year in Air 
Force history. Were it not for the high retention of these career air- 
men, procurement in fiscal year 1961 would need to be expanded dras- 
tically to replace losses. 


AIRMAN PROMOTIONS 


Airman. promotions which were at reduced levels in fiscal year 1959 
will show a slight improvement during the current year and continue 
through fiscal year 1961. The Department of Defense authorization 
in the top six grades has been increased from 56 percent in fiscal 
vear 1959 to 57.5 percent and 58.5 percent in fiscal year 1960 and fiscal 
year 1961. Most of the advancements will be channeled into airman 
_ class (E-4) for the following reasons: 

. To compensate for an earlier lack of promotions to this grade. 

To permit more airmen, particularly in the technical skills, to 
ac ooo airman first class in their first enlistment. This will havea 
positive effect on retention in these skills and will permit these promo- 
tions to be selectively used to motivate quality candidates in the skills 
where 1 improved retention is still a matter of concern. 

To achieve a balanced grade structure in pay grades E+ through 
E-9, witlreach grade comprised of a substantially larger number than 
the next higher grade. 

Promotions to the new gr: ades of Senior Master Sergeant (E-8) 
and Chief Master Sergeant (I-9) will continue on the original 5- 
year program at the end of which the maximum authorization is to 
be reached, Fiscal year 1961, the third year of this phased program, 
will see a total of 13,500 of these grades—9,900 E-8’s and 3,600 K-9’s. 
Promotions to these new grades have helped materially to relieve the 
compression in the grade of Master Sergeant. 


AIRMAN RETENTION 


The retention of enlisted personnel continued to improve in fiscal 
year 1959. Career airmen, individuals serving on a second or sub- 
sequent, enlistment, continued to reenlist at better than a 90 percent 

rate. Reenlistment of first-term personnel showed a general improve- 
ment in all skill areas. Table VI summarizes the first-term reenlist- 
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ment rates for each of the six major occupational groups for fiscal 
year 1955 through fiscal year 1959. 


Tasie VI.—Department of the Air Force, 1st term reenlistment rates by occupational 
group 


[Percent] 


Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal | Fiscal 
Occupational group | year year | year | year year 
1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 1959 


{ 

| 

Electronics ; oan . | : | 
Mechanical and repairmen pads dsahagenesed 3 | 2 34 | 
Other technical 35 

Administrative and clerical__ | 41 

Crafts ee : 36 | 
ee a es 20 | 36 44 | 
Overall... : Lau. at il at : 14 | 2 36 | 





Although considerable progress has been made, the rates of reenlist- 
ment among first term airmen in a few critical skills remain short of 
the desired objectives. For ex: unple, the fiscal year 1959 reenlistment 
rate for the electronic skills of 37 percent was 6 percent short of the 
desired objective of 43 percent. We also fell short of our objective in 
the skills categorized as other technical. As a result of our low re- 
enlistment experience in these critical skills, the Air Force is today 
about 10,000 career personnel short in these areas, 

The majority of our proficiency pay money is being channeled into 
these two areas in an effort to improve retention to meet. specific re- 
enlistment objectives. The number of airmen in proficiency pay sta- 
tus is programed to increase from 52,000 at end fiscal year 1960 to 
approximately 78,000 at end fiscal year 1961. The budget program 
also provides for about 3,200 airmen in highly critical skills to be 
awarded a second proficiency pay advancement during the year. This 
second advancement. which provides $60 per month in proficiency pay 
will go to those personnel possessing skills where the reenlistment. of 
quality personnel is at the lowest level. Authority to implement the 
second proficiency advancement will be contingent upon a detailed 
justification of the need for such additional payments in light of 
operating experience and will require separate approval by the Secre- 
tary of Defense. 

The improvement in the retention of airman personnel, as a result 
of the increased attractiveness of a military career, has permitted the 
Air Force to revitalize existing personnel management controls to 
improve the effectiveness of the force. Policy changes resulting from 
the improved personnel environment have substantially changed the 
fiseal year 1960 reenlistment program which was submitted ‘to this 
committee last year. The following policy changes were made effec- 
tive November 1, 1959, and are in consonance with current and long- 
range personnel objec tives and will ease the peaking of reenlistment 
ar in fiscal year 1961. 

The policy to permit airmen to take a short discharge and re- 
ssita immediately has been limited to convenience of the Govern- 
ment and discontinued for the convenience of the individual. Re- 
enlistment after completion of 24 months of serv ice was considered too 
early in the airman’s service to adequately evaluate his future poten- 
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tial. The peaking of bonus payments in fiscal year 1961, when re- 
enlistments are to be at an all-time high, is being deferred by requiring 
an airman to serve until the end of his enlistment, thus moving to 
later years the bonus expenditure. 

2. The policy to permit an airman to reenlist at any time from 2 to 
90 days after separation has been discontinued. Each airman must 
now reenlist within 24 hours to fill his own vacancy or be denied 
reenlistment privileges, except through the prior service program. 
Although the 2- to 90-day policy did provide some incentive, it was 
disadvantageous to the Air Force in other respects. Under this pol- 
icy, an airman could separate on completion of enlistment and then 
shop around for 90 days for an assignment of his choice, thus increas- 
ing the number of PCS moves and costs. 

3. A standard 4-year reenlistment contract has been established for 
all reenlistees. This policy change reduces the peaking of fiscal year 
1961 reenlistment bonuses by deferring one-third of the cost to later 

ears. 
$ The number of reenlistments, actual and forecast for fiscal year 
1959 through fiscal year 1961, by type are indicated on chart 4. 

Due primarily to the change in policy on short discharges, reenlist- 
ments are forecast to be about 30,000 less in fiscal year 1960, when 
compared to the programed number submitted to this committee last 
year. The change in the 2- to 90-day policy will not reduce the num- 
ber of reenlistments but changes the category of reenlistment from 
2 to 90 days to reenlistment upon completion of contract. The 3,600 
2- to 90- day reenlistments shown on chart 4 for fiscal year 1960 oc- 
curred prior to the discontinuance of this type reenlistment. 

The large number of reenlistments forecast for fiscal year 1961 is a 
result of the mix of the career and first term airmen who make up the 
147.000 eligibles. This mix factor is significant because of the marked 
difference in the reenlistment habits of career airmen and first termers. 
The estimated reenlistment rate for fiscal year 1961 is approximately 
91 percent for career personnel and 45 percent for the first termers. 
The percentage of career and first term eligibles in fiscal year 1959 
through fiscal year 1961 are indicated at the bottom of chart 4. Ap- 
proximatehy 55 percent of the personnel eligible to reenlist in fiscal 
year 1961 are career personnel as compared to 35 percent in fiscal year 
1959 and 38 percent in fiscal year 1960. 

In the course of projecting these phenomenal increase in reenlist- 
ments, it became apparent that some early control of reenlistments was 
a matter of urgency. The personnel program for fiscal vear 1961 
makes provision 1 for more restrictive control than has prevailed at any 
time in the past. First term reenlistments will be controlled on a skill 
basis to provide the number of career acquisitions necessary to sustain 
the desired career-first term mix throughout all Air Force jobs. 
The institution of these more stringent controls at the initial reenlist- 
ment point will deny reenlistments to many individuals who formerly 
met the published desired minimum standards. 

This selective reenlistment program is a most significant feature 
of the long range planning we have developed for our airman force. 
T would like now to discuss this plan in greater detail. 
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OPTIMUM AIRMAN FORCE PROGRAM 


The marked improvement in retention, the declining military per- 
sonnel strength and the increasing personnel costs have necessitated a 
reappraisal of our retention efforts. Our reenlistment objectives must 
be based on requirements which will provide the Air Force with a hard 
core of professionally qualified personnel, in adequate numbers and 
with the proper balance of skills and experience. 

The improvement in retention of enlisted personnel, particularly 
the first term enlistee, has caused a significant increase in career airman 
strength. For example, the percentage of career personnel in the 
force increased from 29 percent at the end of fiscal year 1955 to 61 
percent at the end of fiscal year 1959 and is continuing to rise in fiseal 
year 1960. As a result of this increase in career personnel, the cost 
of maintaining the enlisted force has also risen due to increased 
longevity and dependency costs. 

The average years of service of airman personnel has increased 
steadily in the last few years resulting in longevity pay advances, 
An ex: umple of what is happening to airman longevity is seen in the 
grade of airman, first class (E-4). Table VIT shows for fiscal year 
1959, fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961 the total man-years for 
pay grade E-4 in each of the four pay brackets with the associated 
annual pay. 


Tasie VII.— Department of the Air Force airman, 1st class (F-4), man-years of 
service and pay scale 


Man-years of service | Fiscal year | Fiscal year | Fiscal yearf{Annual pay 
1959 1960 1961 scale 


Over 3 years... .__-. 18, 900 3, 208 | $1, 920 
Over 4 years ae 43, 002 48, 55, 95 2, 040 
Over 6 years. ....-- 28, 746 29, 570 | 35, 5 2, 160 
Over 8 years ; RT ees Fe a 25, 654 | 35, 567 | 34, 076 2, 280 


OR cwsnuut ates docs neh eee 116, 302 


While the total man-years have increased by over 11,000 during 
these years, the real cost increase results from the number who have 
moved into the higher longevity pay brackets and are receiving greater 
annual pay. E- 4s i in the 6- to 8- year pay brackets have climbed from 
54,000 to approximately 70,000. This change in distribution by years 
of service is the result of increased retention. 

The impact of the increased career strength and the maturing of 
the force is also evident in the upward trend in cost for depe ndent 
support. The magnitude of the dependency problem is brought into 

sharper focus, if we look at the increase in the number of airman 
dependents since fiscal year 1956. Chart 5 shows the airman strength 
for each fiscal year with the associated number of dependents. 

While airman strength has declined since fiscal year 1957 the num- 
ber of dependents has ‘continued to increase. From fiscal year 1959 to 
fiscal year 1961 there is an estimated increase of approximately 70,000 
dependents. The result is higher travel and quarters allowance pay- 
ments, 
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The increase in career personnel also has a direct effect on future 
retirement costs. Nondisability or voluntary retirements of airmen 
are forecast to increase from 2,400 in fiscal year 1959 to 4,500 in fiscal 
year 1961. The numbers will increase substantially in the next 10 
years, as greater numbers of airmen attain retirement eligibility. 

In recognition of the increasing career airman strength, a study 
was conducted to determine the optimum career personnel require- 
ments in each skill area. The requirement for career or experienced 
personnel is directly related to skill requirements. Every enlisted job 
in the Air Force does not require the knowledge, skill, and experience 
of a career airman. This was recognized in the development of the 
optimum career airman force. 

This optimum force will consist of approximately 55 percent career 
personnel and 45 percent first-term airmen. Although the overall 
objective for career airmen is 55 percent, the objective varies markedly 
between skill areas as shown in table VIII. 
Tas_e VIII.—Department of the Air Force career airman objectives by occupa- 


tional groups 
Percentage of 


Group career airmen 
I i ess elidel wtnnaniaes 2 
Neen ee nen a adi baa ae i i eae a ae 60 
I Eo anaemia oe erate eee ne peng ba env vcnimiesexcouiveaDdaom 59 
Administration 5 


As can be seen, the greater the degree of technicality or job difficulty 
the greater the requirement for career personnel. The attainment 
of the optimum airman force will require manpower control pro- 
cedures in the procurement, training, reenlistment, and retirement of 
enlisted personnel. 

Beginning in fiscal year 1961, first-term reenlistments will be con- 
trolled by skill groups to provide the number of career acquisitions 
necessary to sustain the desired career airman balance. Selection of 
first-term reenlistees will consider such factors as work performance, 
future pdtential, conduct, and the projected manning in the various 
skills required. 

As well as selectively reenlisting first-term airmen, it is necessary 
to maintain the vitality of the career element of the force. Only the 
best qualified individuals will be retained beyond 20 years, therefore 
stringent reenlistment controls will be instituted for personnel with 
over 20 years of service. 

The controls will increase the stability of the airman force as well 
as regulate the reenlistment, longevity, dependent, retirement, and 
travel costs. Additionally, this program will improve career attrac- 
tiveness by providing better promotion opportunities and career pro- 
gression, which will result in higher quality and greater motivation 
among our airmen. 























PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL PROGRAM 





The permanent change of station travel program (PCS) is a com- 
plex one in that personnel movements are interrelated with so many 
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other personnel actions that are essential to accomplishment of the 
mission of the Air Force. 

In presenting the Air Force travel program for fiscal year 1961, 
I will discuss, first, a comparison of the fiscal year 1959, fiscal year 
1960, and fiscal year 1961 travel and costs, second, the major factors 
affecting the travel program in fiscal year 1961 and third, the actions 
to control PCS travel. 


COMPARISON OF TRAVEL AND COSTS, FISCAL YEAR 1959, FISCAL YEAR 1960, 
AND FISCAL YEAR 1961 


A 3-year comparison of travel moves and costs is shown in table LX. 


TABLE IX.—Department of the Air Force, comparison of travel and costs, fiscal year 
1959, fiscal year 1960, fiscal year 1961 


| Fiseal year | Fiscal year Fiscal year 
| 





1959 1960 1961 
I ah i i ee een eda te bed emad 709, 527 764, 172 719, 578 
Associated dependent moves.....................-----.-.-.--- 617, 757 720, 125 702, 280 
ae Ri ec tiae ale B ee IE as ea niin Pam gumkinmae | $264, 891, 164 | $277, 945,000 | $264, 388, 000 
Reenlistment mileage payments. -..............-.------------- 24, 856 42, 900 96, 700 
MUNG fare tee Fic ee Dar ee en ih tt hd dG eek bade wb biden $2, 237, 000 $3, 861, 000 $8, 703, 000 
Total travel costs_...._. a aR te laa a ik $267, 128, 164 | $281, 806, 000 $273, 091, 000 


Fiscal year 1960 is calculated to be higher than fiscal year 1959 or 
fiscal year 1961 in both movement and dollar outlay. This is neces- 
sarily so because it will absorb the cost of moving units and personnel 
out of France, and the cost of movements associated with the reduction 
of military strength. It should also be noted that because fiscal year 
1961 is the highest reenlistment year in Air Force history, mileage 
payments increase sharply over both fiscal year 1959 and fiscal year 
1960. 

By referring to table X, you will note that all categories of moves 
are expected to decrease in fiscal year 1961 as compared to fiscal year 
1960, for a programed reduction of almost 45,000 moves. 


TABLE X.—Department of the Air Force, comparison by type of PCS moves (military 
moves only) 


Difference 

Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year (fiscal year 
1959 1960 1961 1960 to fiscal 
year 1961) 





otal POS mBWOn: al en ui cangaht-smiqads 709, 527 | 764, 172 | 719, 578 —44, 594 
Personnel turnover moves (procurement, | | 

training, and separation) ..-...........--- 307, 967 375, 128 | 365, O67 | —10, 041 

Reassigument moves ..--.....--.--------- | 89, 239 | 94, 351 74, 319 —20, 032 

ST Ore cs cntdactnnenekeaunceadun 266, 497 221, 130 | 218, 652 —2, 478 

61, 540 | —12, 023 


re ae sieteaeaiais | 45, 824 | 73, 563 | 
| 








The dollars we are requesting for the PCS travel program would be 
appreciably less were it not for the cost-increasing factors which I 
will discuss next. 
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MAJOR FACTORS AFFECTING PCS TRAVEL 





AND COSTS IN FISCAL YEAR 1961 


The following are some of the factors which affect PCS travel in 
a material way, but are not all inclusive: It is emphasized that the 
evaluation of the Air Force PCS travel program solely in terms of the 
number of military moves, as has been done in past presentations, does 
not afford a complete nor adequate story. Sizable costs accrue to the 
travel budget which are a direct result of such elements as longevity, 
dependency, reenlistment payments, and others, as well as those 
activities resulting from force reductions and changes. 


STRENGTH REDUCTIONS AND CONTINUING CILANGES IN THE FORCE 


A factor of primary consideration when reviewing the fiseal year 
1961 travel program is the reduction of the force to the new 825,000 
objective by the end of fiscal year 1960. This reduction is proceeding 
now, will continue for the balance of the fiscal period, and carry over 
into fiscal year 1961. Base closures, unit moves, inactivations, over- 
seas rotations, and individual reassignments are being created by this 
change, with move activity peaking in fiscal year 1960. The move- 
ments associated with the downward revision of the strength are over 
and above force changes which would have occurred if the strength 
remained level. Furthermore, technological changes lead to organiza- 
tional rearrangements; new individual skill authorizations arise, old 
ones are modified or become obsolete. These changes translate them- 
selyes into more moves and must be reckoned with on a continuing 
basis. 

MATURITY 


OF THE FORCE 





The growing maturity of the force and the increase in the number 
and age of military dependents influences travel costs. The relation- 
ship of these factors to the travel program has not been pointed out 
to the committee in previous years. ‘The upward trends can be clearly 
illustrated by considering the airman first class (grade E-4). De- 
pendent travel entitlements, i.e., mile: ige payments, dislocation, allow- 
ance, and shipment of household goods commence when the E-4 at- 
tains + years of service. As shown on chart 6, the number of airmen 
in the grade E-4+ with over 4 years of service has increased from 83 
percent in fiscal year 1959 to 95 percent in fiscal year 1961. 

This force maturity when related to the increase in dependents has 
an explosive cost effect. In fiscal year 1959, 92,160 dependents moved 
with 99,097 E-4 airmen (0.93 dependents per move) while in fiscal 
year 1961, 154,961 are programed to accompany 95,043 E-—4 sponsors 
(1.42 dependents per move). Relating this to dollar costs on an 
average move, an E-4+ with no dependents costs $90 per move while 
an E-4+ with the maximum dependent allowance costs $1,019 per 
move. 

Increases in dislocation allowance payments are likewise a conse- 
quence of the maturity of the force and are a derivation of the number 
of dependents and the rising grade structure of the military sponsors. 
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CHART 6 


DEPARTMENT OF AIR FORCE 
Airmen First Class (E-4) Impact on Travel 


E-4 OVER 4 YR SER 83% 


200 000 
MILITARY & DEPENDENT MOVES 


DEPENDENCY RATIO 


AIRMAN GAINS AND LOSSES 


The large volume of airman gains and losses which was discussed 
under airman procurement also increases the travel program for fiscal 
year 1961. The heavy nonreenlistment and retirement of airmen will 
keep separation travel costs at high levels. The gain to the force 
through reenlistment, you will recall, is forecast to be over 100,000 
in fiscal year 1961; 97,300 of these are immediate reenlistees versus 
$3,500 in fiscal year 1960. The amount added to the travel budget 
for these reenlistment actions alone is $8,703,000 in fiscal year 1961 
as contrasted to $3,861,000 in fiscal year 1960. 


NONTEMPORARY COMMERCIAL STORAGE 


Another key factor contributing to the rising travel costs is the 
continuing increase in nontemporary commercial storage of household 
effects. The majority of these costs are charged to the military per- 
sonnel appropriation and are a result, principally, of another program 
undertaken to realize overall economy to the Government. This is 
the program which restricts the shipment of household goods to 2,000 
pounds in certain designated oversea areas. Although this results in 
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considerable long-range savings by imposing weight restrictions in 
areas where quarters are furnished, the immediate impact is an in- 
crease in commercial nontemporary storage chargeable to this appro- 
priation. In addition to the oversea shipment restrictions, personnel 
assigned Government quarters within the United States are authorized 
storage of household effects at Government expense where partial fur- 
nishings are provided. The cost of commercial storage is forecast to 
increase almost threefold from fiscal year 1958 to fiscal year 1961— 
a rise of $4,822,000 to $12,091,000. 


ACTIONS TO CONTROL PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION MOVES AND COSTS 


The Air Force is continuing to seek ways and means to reduce both 
the number of moves and dollar expenditures. The following are 
examples of some of the more recent actions taken. 


DISCONTINUANCE OF 2 TO 90 DAY REENLISTMENT POLICY 


Perhaps the most noteworthy of these actions started during fiscal 
year 1960, was the discontinuance of the 2 to 90 day reenlistment 

olicy. This action will reduce 35,000 airmen and 25,000 associated 
Repoaedbash moves in fiscal year 1961. Since these airmen will now 
reenlist immediately to fill their own vacancies, a significant reduction 
will also be realized in the reassignment moves this type of reenlist- 
ment generated in the past. 


ASSIGNMENT RETAINABILITY POLICY 


Establishment of the policy which requires 12 months retainability 
before PCS orders are issued eliminates many moves. Personnel who 
do not extend or reenlist under the provisions of this policy are sep- 
arated immediately rather than reassigned. It is estimated that dur- 
ing fiscal year 1960 and fiscal year 1961, this stabilizing policy will 
affect 36,000 airmen and reduce PCS travel costs by approximately 
$14 million for these 2 years. 


OVERSEA WEIGHT RESTRICTION 


In the past year the 2,000-pound weight restriction has been in- 
creased from 9 to 12 oversea areas. Again these economies are long 
range and the full dollar benefits will not be realized until the re- 
strictions apply to both inbound and outbound shipments. In the 
case of Hawaii, Philippines, and Japan, with large military and de- 
pendent populations, the outbound limitation was initiated on May 
1, 1958. These are 3-year tour areas for the most part; therefore, 
inbound limitations will not commence until fiscal year 1962 and later. 
Meanwhile, over the short term, nontemporary storage costs have been 
rising, 

[ NEW TRANSPORTATION MODES 


Within the past few years several new methods of transportation 
for the shipment of household goods have been established. These 
methods assure movement from original residence to oversea destina- 
tion in 5 to 45 days. The “through container” (door-to-door) service 
was introduced by commercial movers in 1958 as a new concept in the 
shipment of household goods. Previously, such shipments were han- 
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dled as many as 10 times while in transit. Under the new method, 
shipments are handled only twice—once at origin and once at destina- 
tion. This door-to-door container service is being expanded as rapidly 
as possible, since its utilization results in a minimum of damage, re- 
duced transit time, and lower overall costs. Compared to previous 
methods, the cost of moving 2,000 pounds from San Francisco to 
Hawaii is $300 less per shipment using the through-container method, 
or a reduction of 39 percent. Costs of the earlier method were only 
partly financed from the PCS travel account and the operation and 
maintenance account paid for the packing and crating. Now these 
entire costs are being carried in the military personnel ‘account. Ac- 
ceptance of increased costs in this appropriation, however, permits 
overall economies to the Air Force. The oversea weight limitation 
policy and the expansion of through-container service are designed to 
reduce the dollar impact of the high cost oversea moves which repre- 
sent. about 60 percent of the total dollars in the travel budget. 

The foregoing actions describe some of the continuing efforts being 
expended to hold PCS travel and costs to a minimum. 


FUND SUMMATION 


The fund requirements to pay, feed, clothe, and move the Air Force 
military personnel programed for fiscal year 1961 are summarized 
as shown in table XI. 


Table XI.—Department of the Air Force summary of fund requirements, military 
personnel appropriation for fiscal year 1961 


By budget program: 
Pas and diowaees 25) 2 oo ee Ae ed de $3, 679, 927, 000 
Subsistence in kind 100, 735, 000 
Movements, PCS 273, 091, 000 
ERNE RAIN COI ca scsi seit Mpeg td Sic nis iS li ob a cl 6, 247, 000 


Total direct obligations ‘ 4, 060, 000, 000 
Less proposed transfer from Air Force stock funds.____-~- 30, 000, 000 


Fiscal year 1961 new obligational authority requested__._. 4, 030, 000, 000 


Further details on the specific entitlements and factors used in the 
budget computations, with comparisons of costs in prior years are 
contained in the justification books which the committee “members 
now have before them. 

This budget estimate for fiscal year 1961 reflects an increase of $73 
million in net fund requirements over the fiscal year 1960 program, 
despite a lower average strength. The reduced cost resulting from 
the lower man-years is more than offset by the increased costs | gener- 
ated by the combined effect of the many factors I have cover ed in 
my presentation. 

CONCLUSION 


In conclusion gentlemen, there has been continued overall improve- 
ment in the military personnel area during fiscal year 1960 and the 
forecast looks good for fiscal year 1961. This improved climate is 
permitting us to expand our personnel management actions and at 
the same time attain the high quality professional force considered 
necessary to operate our increasingly complex weapon systems, 
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The success of our efforts to develop a truly high quality career 
force has served to increase personnel costs as well. In recognition 
of this fact, we are directing our efforts to the implementation of the 
principles and objectives inherent. in optimum force programing. We 
believe this course of action will minimize costs while attaining the 
quality force needed. 

With continuing legislative support of the Congress, the Air Force 
can achieve its personnel objectives. 

This concludes my statement. 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS 


General Ligon. Mr. Chairman, I have, in addition, a statement. on 
the budget: highlights which I can have covered or put in the record 
at your discretion, sir. This otherwise concludes the military per- 
sonnel statement. 

Mr. Sixes. General Ligon, you have given us a very comprehensive 
and very clear statement. 

I believe, for the purposes of the committee, since each member has 
been given a copy of this budget summary for reference, it will be 
sufficient to place the statement itself in the record rather than to have 
it read at this time. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


FINANCIAL HIGHLIGHTS, FiscaL YEAR 1961 MILITARY PERSONNEL APPROPRIATION 


In highlighting the significant financial aspects of the fiscal year 1961 military 
personnel appropriation in comparison to prior years, reference first to the over- 
all picture will be of value. At the top of this first table a summary of military 
personnel strength for fiscal years 1959, 1960, and 1961 is shown. 


TasiE 1.—Department of the Air Force, summary of military personnel strength 


| Fiseal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
|} 1959, actual |1960, estimate]1961, estimate 


Beginning strength __- Sa aca 871, 156 | 840, 028 | 825, 000 
Ending strength 840, 028 | 825, 000 | 825, 000 
Average strength ___- 855, 060 | 830, 037 | 823, 451 








COMPARISON OF TOTAL DIRECT OBLIGATIONAL REQUIREMENTS 


Fiscal year 1959 $3, 985, 065, 994 


Fiscal year 1960 4 , 000, 000 
Fiscal year 1961 ‘ : ; 4, 060, 000, 000 


Cost difference- ; ; ; ‘ opie ‘ +-$73, 000, 000 


The downward trend of beginning, ending, and average strengths for each 
successive year is indicated. The associated program costs are illustrated at the 
bottom of the table. It will be noted that in spite of decreasing strength, total 
fund requirements continue to rise. For example, there is a net increased cost, 
estimated at $73 million, for fiscal year 1961 over fiscal year 1960. This trend 
is a reflection of the higher price which inescapably must be paid for the higher 
quality career force, as mentioned by previous Air Force witnesses. Based on 
statutory rates of pay and allowances, this increased cost is the direct result of: 
the maturing of the force, improved retention of skilled personnel, and expansion 
of the proficiency pay program for airmen. In addition, the substantial increase 
in the number of losses and the corresponding gains of personnel in fiscal year 
1961 generates higher separation and procurement costs compared to prior years. 
Although, as you will note, there is a decrease of 6,586 in the average strength 
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for fiscal year 1961, the combined effect of the factors mentioned outweighs the 
lower man-year costs associated with the reduced strength. The following 
tables will assist in clarifying the more specific reasons for program and cost 
variations between fiscal year 1961 and fiscal year 1960. 


OFFICERS 
The comparative strength data for officers is shown at the top of table 2. 


TABLE 2.—Department of the Air Force, pay and allowances for officers 


Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
1960 | 1961 


Personnel programs 
Beginning strength-- 131, 338 | 128, 700 
Ending strength. ._ . - | 128, 700 128, 760 
Man-year average______- 130, 217 129, 934 
Cost of officer programs: Project 511, officer pay and allowances-__-__-- $1, 198, 771, 000 $1, 204, 208, 000 
Cost difference ™ ten a +$5, ie 000 





The man-year average is programed to provide 2838 less officers in fiscal year 
1961 than in fiscal year 1960. Pay and allowance costs for officers, covering the 
16 statutory entitlements are shown below. Based on a computation of the 
fiscal year 1961 officer program, reflecting changes in longevity, grade structure, 
gains, losses, and other variations, there is estimated to be a net increased 
cost in spite of the slightly lower man-year average. The increase is the net 
result of the following factors: 

1. Total decreased costs in fiscal year 1961 amount to $13.6 million. These 
are due to fewer man-years, reduction in officers on flying status, and the ex- 
pansion of family housing programs which reduces quarters allowance re- 
quirements. 

2. Total increased costs amount to $19 million. These are due primarily to 
the increase in average longevity and grade structure, higher social security 
rates and a rise in separation costs. The net effect of these factors results 
in the estimated increase of $5.4 million for officer pay and allowances. 


AIRMEN 


Turning next to the airmen program, the strength trend is shown at the top 
of table 3. 


TABLE 3.—Department of the Air Force, pay and allowances for airmen 


Fiscal year 1960|Fiseal year 1961 


Personnel programs 
Beginning strength 704, 419 691, 900 
Ending strength--- 691, 900 691, 900 
Man-year average 695, 701 689, 390 
Cost of airman programs: Project 514, airman pay and allowances. $2, 306, 865, 000 $2, 370, 171, 000 
Cost difference | +$63, 306, 000 


| 

The man-year average drops by 6,811 airmen in the fiscal year 1961 program. 
Fund requirements covering the 20 separate pay and allowance entitlements 
for airmen are also shown. The estimated increase of $63.3 million in fund 
requirements, in spite of lower man-years in fiscal year 1961, is the result of 
the following developments reflected in the airman program: 

1. In comparison to fiscal year 1960, the pay and allowance requirements 
for airmen in fiscal year 1961 decreases by $37.5 million. This is due to lower 
man-years, fewer eligible for mustering out payments, decrease in foreign duty 
pay and oversea station allowances, reduced subsistence allowance rates, and 
fewer drawing quarters allowances since more family housing units will be 
available. 

2. Total increased costs, amounting to $100.8 million more than offset these 
decreases. This is due to higher average longevity and grade structure, more 
dependents, increased separations costs, more reenlistment bonus payments, 
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expanded proficiency pay program, a greater number drawing cash subsistence 
allowances and higher social security rates. 


CADETS 
The pay and allowance program for cadets is shown on this next table. The 
two basic elements of this program, aviation cadets and Air Force Academy 
cadets are identified separately at the top. 


TABLE 4.—Department of the Air Force, pay and allowances of cadets 





Fiseal year 1960 Fiscal year 1961 


cae e ae te ‘ian t 


Aviation Air Force Aviation Air Force 
cadets | Academy cadets Academy 


| 

Personnel programs: 
Beginning strength , 657 1,614 , 400 
Ending strength 2, 400 | 2, 000 , 050 
Man-year average 2, 585 1, 534 , 214 

Cost of cadet programs: Project 515, cadets pay | 

I eo $9, 790, 000 $9, 717,000 
Cost difference | — 000 


, 000 
, 350 
, 913 


It will be noted that in fiscal year 1961 there is a programed reduction of 371 
in the average strength of aviation cadets and an increase of 379 Air Force 
Academy cadets. Pay and allowance costs as shown, reflect a net decrease of 
$73,000 in fiscal year 1961. This is the net result of $785,000 less cost for avia- 
tion cadets, partially offset by $712,000 higher costs for Air Force Academy cadets 
due to the changes in programed strength. 


HOUSING COSTS 


In accordance with public laws and established budgeting procedures, funds 
for the acquisition of certain family housing for military personnel are to be 
provided in this appropriation. This table summarizes the average number of 
such family housing units scheduled to be available for occupancy in fiscal year 
1960 and fiscal year 1961 under the Wherry, Capehart, and surplus commodity 
programs. 


TABLE 5.—Department of the Air Force, military personnel appropriation family 
housing program 


Average Average Unit Dollar 
units, fiscal | units, fiscal increase increase 
year 1960 year 1961 





iy 2 a 31, 095 | 32, 849 | 1, 754 $1, 999, 000 
Capehart housing. as oe 32, 337 47, 385 15, 048 16, 111, 000 
Surplus commodity housing____ cnagkioeibe 4, 384 5, 658 1, 274 1, 748, 000 


67, 816 | 85, 892 | 18, 076 19, 858, 000 


P516 MILITARY PERSONNEL HOUSING COSTS Million 
Fiseal year 1960________- iy: : yee re af, See a $76.0 


aes Wer 1001 sos oc etc ck peas se es SH eee 2g asses se nbwieekellS eee 


By occupying such housing, designated as “public quarters,” military person- 
nel forfeit the quarters allowances which would otherwise be paid to them. 
Such withheld quarters allowance funds are provided in this separate budget 
project (516), housing costs. These funds are used to repay the acquisition 
cost of the housing provided under these programs. 

It will be noted that the average number of housing units available increases 
by 18,076 in fiscal year 1961. The associated fund requirements show a corre- 
sponding increase in fiscal year 1961 of about $19.8 million. This increase is 
offset by corresponding decreases in the quarters allowances required for officers 
and airmen as previously mentioned in reviewing those projects. 
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PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION TRAVEL 


The fund requirements for the permanent change of station (PCS) travel 
costs are shown under two major projects: Land travel and overseas travel. 


TABLE 6.—Department of the Air Force PCS movements, land travel 


Fiscal year 1960} Fiscal year 1961 





Movements by type: 
III Re A te een RRC Daron 375, 128 365, 067 
Units (individuals moved) 4 = 73, 563 61, 540 
Overseas (land travel portion) 221, 130 218, 652 
PIR UT TUONO a ilat cunandccoussredendvabeseneensewehoen kieran 94, 351 74, 319 


URAL Ter SE POS MOUS. 6 cidnnccactbctacbcidadesteencees peers 764, 172 719, 578 
RR «See Sh boc de) di dobnctee <tlbbhudbleteagangiaedliee seit —44, 490 

Number of reenlistment mileage payments 42, 900 96, 700 
PIII UN I a iad ere arn eee ene $207, 467, 000 $195, 964, 000 
Cost differential —$11, 503, 000 


Illustrated on this table are the numbers of moves by category for land travel 
for the 2-year period. The estimated cost for this program is shown below. 
These amounts cover cost of mileage, for military personnel and their depend- 
ents, transportation by common carrier (excluding MSTS and MATS), move- 
ment and storage of household goods, dislocation allowance, trailer allowance, 
and cost of temporary duty travel when authorized as a part of a PCS move. 

It will be noted that the fiscal year 1961 cost for this program is estimated 
to be $11,503,000 less than the fiscal year 1960 program. This decrease is due to 
the net result of the following factors: 

1. There is a decrease of 10,061 turnover type moves in fiscal year 1961 com- 
pared to fiscal year 1960. These moves include those associated with the pro- 
curement, training, and the separation of personnel. This reduces PCS travel 
costs by $4,274,000. 

2. Authorized reenlistment mileage payments, with no PCS moves involved, 
increases costs in fiscal year 1961 by $4,842,000. 

3. A decrease of 12,023 personnel in unit moves results in decreased costs of 
$3,282,000. 

4. The land travel cost associated with a programed reduction of oversea 
moves decreased by $600,000. 

5. A reduction of 20,032 reassignment moves in fiscal year 1961 will reduce 
dollar costs by $8,189,000. 


TABLE 7.—Department of the Air Force oversea PCS movement—To and from 
overseas and within oversea areas (MATS and MSTS) 


1960 1961 
| | 


| Fiscal year Fiscal year 


Movement programs: 
Military personnel. __-.---- igig Le Lb eee 219, 152 | 232, O81 
Dependents_.. aie Uetiddsataticht «<aamlbtabes \ abies a cktepbeseuad 171, 434 | 193, 443 
Household goods (tons)........-..------ tala alpen oe adneeeataain 86, 5346 104, O86 
og 677,121 | 607, 681 
Cost of programs: Project 533. mie _....| $74,339,000 | $77,127,000 
Cost difference j + $2, 788, 000 


Summary data for the oversea movement program is depicted on this table 7. 
At the top are shown the number of moves by each category. The fiscal year 
1961 costs are estimated at $77,127,000 or $2,788,000 more than fiscal year 1960. 
These amounts include travel costs via Military Air Transport Service, Military 
Sea Transport Service, and port handling charges for the overseas movement 
of military personnel, their dependents, authorized household goods and pri- 
vately owned vehicles. This net increase is the result of the following factors: 

1. An increase in airlift of military and dependent personnel accounts for an 
increase of $4,349,000. This increase is primarily the result of a greater number 
of moves within oversea areas together with a projected extension of airlift 
routes in Europe. 
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A small programed increase of household goods shipments by MSTS, and 
a higher percentage of persons eligible to ship household goods, accounts for 
an increase of $176,000. 


oeennry of PCS program—Recapitulation 





Fiscal year Fiscal year 


1960 1961 
, ‘ ; = | —_—_____— acinomae 
Total PCS Program oe land and oversea travel): Number of PCS moves. 764, 172 719, 578 
Difference __ : seeds ae —44, 594 
Total PCS tr: ivel cost - Se i ; ; ae da | $281, 806,000 | $273,091, 000 


oo ee en eee eee 2<e and —$8, 715, 000 
| | 


By way of recapitulation, with a reduction of 44,594 PCS moves, the total 
fiscal year 1961 travel program will cost an estimated $8,715,000 less than 
for fiscal year 1960. Programed reductions of high cost moves such as reas- 
signments, units and fewer separation travel payments account for the primary 
reduction in costs. 


SUBSISTENCE AND OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 


There are two additional programs in this appropriation involving relatively 
smaller costs. For brevity these have been combined on this next table. 


TABLE 8.—Department of the Air Force subsistence in kind 


Subsistence costs: 
Fiscal year 1960__..-.--__-_ I eager pa $108, 073, 000 
NR a es Se a Ee a _.-. 100, 735, 000 


Cen ae saeeaeertenes Sit eiate oe eied 7, 388, 000 


OTHER MILITARY PERSONNEL COSTS 
Program costs: 

Fiscal year 1960_________- 

Fiscal year 1961 


re ioe eee as ert eia asta coed $5, 721, 000 
a te a a dels asim 6, 247, 000 


Cost difference___________ Ba ira AT Re hae BN bo nee cree 526, 000 





The project “Subsistence in kind” provides funds for the procurement of food 
which is issued to airmen in dining halls and as operational and emergency 
rations. The fiscal year 1961 requirement is estimated to cost $100.7 million, 
or $7,338,000 less than the fiscal year 1960 requirement. This computation 
was based on the established ration cost rates for fiscal year 1961, taking into 
account other pertinent factors, such as the current absentee rates at mess- 
halls both in the United States and overseas. The estimated decrease for fiscal 
year 1961 is primarily due to 6,311 fewer airmen man-years programed and the 
larger number of airmen drawing cash subsistence allowance in lieu of “Sub- 
sistence in kind.” 

“Other military personnel costs” includes the following authorized costs: 
Expenses for the apprehension of deserters, absentees, and escaped military 
prisoners; payment of mortgage insurance for service members; interest mt 
airmen’s deposits; and death gratuities. The net increase estimated for fisca 
year 1961 of $526,000 is based on upward trend in mortgage insurance partic a 
tion; increased losses in fiscal year 1961 will generate more airmen deposit 
interest payments. These increases will be offset to a minor degree by lower 
apprehension costs associated with lower man-year average and the downward 
trend in apprehension cases. 


Mr. Sixes. We are now ready to hear General Vidal discuss the Air 
Force Reserve personnel requirements. 
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SraTEMENT OF Deputy For Arr Force Reserve Arratirs, ASSISTANT 
CHIEF OF STAFF FOR RESERVE ForcES 


BRIEF BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 


Born July 22, 1912, in Madison, 8S. Dak.; was graduated from the U.S. Military 
Academy in June 1933 and commissioned a second lieutenant. During World 
War II he served in the European theater. After World War II he was Director 
of Manpower for the Army Air Corps until assuming inactive status in Novem- 
ber 1946. Returning to active duty March 1, 1955, General Vidal was appointed 
Deputy Commander for Reserve Affairs, Headquarters, Continental Air Com- 
mand. On November 6, 1957, he was transferred to Headquarters, USAF, as 
Deputy Assistant Chief of Staff for Reserve Forces. His decorations include 
the Legion of Merit, Bronze Star, and the Air Medal with two Oak Leaf Clusters. 
He is a command pilot. 

General Vinpau. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
welcome this opportunity to appear before you in my capacity as 
Deputy for Air Force Reserve Affairs to discuss requirements of the 
Air Force Reserve and ROTC programs for fiscal year 1961, and fur- 
ther discuss what has been accomplished as a result of your past sup- 
port. For fiscal year 1961, we are requesting $54 million of which 
$47,756,000 will be for the Air Force Reserve and the balance of 
$6,244,000 will be for the ROTC (Vu-Graph No. 1). [The charts 
(Vu-Graphs) referred to in this labeauat will be found at the end of 
the st atement. | The distribution is as indicated on this chart (Vu- 

Graph No.2). The progress we have made in the current and prior 
fiscal years is such that I believe your continued confidence is war- 
ranted. 

POLICIES AND OBJECTIVES 


The policies and objectives established for the Air Force Reserve 
have been tailored to provide a trained and ready force capable of 
augmenting the active establishment during a national emergency 
(Vu- Graph No.3). With a rapidly moving and constantly changing 
active force, the attainment of a dynamic Ready Reserve for augmenta- 
tion is a difficult task. Periodic evaluations, required by statute, pro- 
vide a means of evaluating the Reserve program to insure a force 
structure designed to meet current war plans. Constant surveillance 
is maintained to insure that our program reflects the latest military 
concepts. With this in mind, the Air Force operates the Reserve pro- 
gram on these basic principles (Vu-Graph No. 4) : 

(1) Training programs are directed toward providing qualified 
units and individuals to augment the active force upon mobilization ; 

(2) Assignments to units and individual positions are made by skill 
aiid grade; 

(3) Pay is provided only to those reservists who hold mobilization 
positions ; 

(4) All paid reservists must be in a ready status and immediately 
available for recall; and 

(5) Attainment of the highest skill level with the minimum of 
training. 

In my statement to this committee last year I pointed out that during 
1955 manpower limitations were levied on the number of reservists 
who could be in a drill pay status. This drill pay ceiling caused the 
removal of some 10,000 trainees assigned to that part of our Ready 
Reserve requirement, which is established to meet attritional losses, 
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and is the lowest priority category of our Ready Reserve. This action 
was necessary to assure sufficient drill pay spaces for continued growth 
in the units and the higher priority individual elements of the “Re: ady 
Reserve. I am happy to say that it was possible to reassign a great 
many of those trainees formerly in this attritional requirement to 
higher priority elements of the Ready Reserve program. From 
1 July 1958 to 30 November 1959 the drill pay strength actually 
increased about 8,700 to a total of 56,978. This i impressive growth is 
an indication of the capability of our commands to recruit and retain 
Air Force Reserve personnel required for the unit and individual 
augmentation programs. 

Manpower guidelines for fiscal year 1961 authorize 135,000 drill 
pay spaces for the Air Reserve Forces—72,000 for the Air National 
Guard and 63,000 for the Air Force Reserve. For the first time, 
nonprior service personnel performing 3 or 6 months active duty for 
training on 30 June 1961 will be included in the overall drill pay 
authorization totals. 

There is also a second limitation of 12,000 spaces for Air Force 
reservists in all of the other paid programs. These particular re- 
servists do not receive drill pay but receive pay for their annual 15-day 
active duty for training. The 12,000 ceiling is considered to be 
adequate for the current Air Force Reserve program through fiscal 
year 1961. 

With our healthy growth of reservists in drill pay status, it appears 
the 63,000 drill pay allocation for the Air Force Reserve will almost 
certainly become a problem area at the beginning of fiscal year 1961. 
By 30 June 1960, it is projected that reservists in drill pay status plus 
nonprior service personnel performing 3 or 6 months active duty for 
training will approximate 62,000. Further increase in drill pay 
strength will have to be carefully controlled in order not to exceed 
the 63,000 drill pay ceiling. These controls are reflected in our budget 
estimates for fiscal year 1961. 

Our overall objective for the Air Force Reserve in fiscal year 1960 
and 1961 is to maintain and increase the effectiveness and readiness 
capability, of our Reserve units and individual augmentation elements. 

I shall now discuss our training program—unit rand individual. 


UNIT TRAINING 


Air Force Reserve flying units consist of 15 troop carrier wings, 
14 equipped with C-119 airplanes and 1 equipped with C-123 air- 
planes; 5 air rescue squadrons presently equipped with SA-16A_air- 
planes but soon converting to the SA-16B, a much superior airplane. 
(Vu-Graph No. 5). Our ‘flying organizations are located throughout 
the United States on 36 bases. (Vu-Graph No. 6). In addition, a 
summer training site is maintained at Boise, Idaho. 

The latest information on the capabilities of our flying units in- 
dicate that they can now perform their war plan tasks. We consider 
that an attainment of 60 percent combat readiness for aircrews quali- 
fied them in this regard. Currently our crews are 90 percent airlift 
ready and 80 percent airdrop ready. Our troop carrier wings are now 
complete with the full 45 squadrons authorized. The last three squad- 
rons which were activated in fiscal year 1959 at Bradley Field, Conn.; 
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Barksdale Air Force Base, La.; and Bates Field, Mobile, Ala., have 
progressed beyond expectation. : 

As our air rescue squadrons phase into the SA-16B airplane, there 
will be a temporary but minor drop in the capability of these units. 

Reservists in the unit program are authorized pay for 48 inactive 
duty drills and 15 days active duty for annual training. In addition, 
rated personnel in units are authorized an additional 36 flying train- 
ing drill periods as a means of attaining the same degree of proficiency 
as active duty personnel. The improved readiness status of these 
units has been brought about largely because of the 36 additional drills. 
Our flying safety record is outstanding. On a calendar year basis 
our rate of 2.7 per 100,000 flying hours in 1959 is superior to the rates 
of previous years which were favorably low (Vu-Graph No.7). This 
chart goes back to 1957 only, as that was the time the Air Force Reserve 
phased into present mission aircraft. Aircraft maintenance is very 
good and the in commission rate of 85 percent for the C-119 and 88 
percent for the C-123 is outstanding, historically, for these aircraft. 

A major problem in the unit program has been in the airman man- 
ning of our lower grades. The principal procurement source for these 
vacancies is in nonprior service personnel, and referred to as the 6- 
months nonprior service training program. In fiscal year 1961, we 
have programed 3,188 to enter training. Each individual is enlisted 
against a specified organizational vacancy in a Reserve unit. After 
receiving basic military training, the trainee either enters a technical 
training course or returns to his unit for on-the-job training. These 
excellent young airmen have significantly increased the combat effec- 
tiveness of our tactical Reserve units. By the end of fiscal year 1961, 
we will have obtained approximately 13,000 airmen from this source. 


INDIVIDUAL TRAINING 


The individual program element is made up of reservists in a ready 
status who are required by the Air Force to meet augmentation and at- 
tritional needs for national emergency. I should point out that these 
reservists have prior Air Force experience and are assigned to mobili- 
zation positions and provided training in these positions based upon 
their Air Force specialty background. 

Training is of five specific types. A combination or blend of these 
types is provided as the individual’s specific needs in his mobilization 
position require. The two principal training methods are: 

(1) Job proficiency through on-the-job training with the unit to 
which assigned. 

(2) Air Reserve Center training consisting of a variety of technical 
and military classroom courses. 

In addition to these two principal methods, we provide a formal 
school training program of both technical and military courses. 
Special active duty tours for training and participation in military 
correspondence courses are the two remaining training methods which 
allow us to provide effective training on an individual basis. 

Over 10,000 Reserve officers and airmen now receive all their training 
with and under the guidance of active force units of SAC, TAC, ADC, 
and the other major commands. Training is in the duties and resnonsi- 
bilities of the specific job they will perform on mobilization. This is 
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the most effective method of maintaining knowledge and skill in that 
reservists perform as an integral part of the active establishment. 

The elements of time and distance preclude a majority of reservists 
in this individual program from training through close interval train- 
ing periods with their unit of assignment. To ‘fill Air Force require- 

ments, Continental Air Command’s Air Reserve Centers provide inac- 
tive duty training for 30,000 Ready Reservists at numerous locations 
throughout the U nited States. This classroom technical and mili- 
tary training provides the necessary refresher and latest development 
knowledges a person should have prior to his active duty tour on his 
job with his unit of assignment. Eighty-two present Air Reserve 
Centers with small active establishment manning will continue through 
fiscal year 1961. (Vu-Graph No. 8.) 

These centers supervise this program through about 1.100 geograph- 
ically dispersed Reserve training units. (Vu-Graph No. 9.) “These 
Reserve units are commanded and staffed by reservists who receive job 
proficiency training in their Air Force skills through carrying out 
many responsibilities for training and administration of other re- 
servists assigned and attached. 

During fiscal year 1959, and in the current year, we emphasized 
missiles, space, and the concept of use of weapon systems. The Air 
Force is built on a program of combat readiness, and ability to accom- 
modate to rapid changes in weapons and techniques. Individual 
training demands continuous training flexible enough to enable per- 
sonnel, whether active or Reserve, to adapt to and absorb these evolu- 
tionary changes and often help bring them about. This flexibility and 
its philosophy are evident in our training. 

For example, the staff development course presently being taught 
has placed training material in the hands of instructors within a 30- 
day period after date of publication on such subjects as the “Evalua- 
tion of Basic Air Doctrine,” “Space Technology,” and “Missile 
Countermeasures.” 

Furthermore, 175 selected reservists will participate in formal scien- 
tific seminars and Air Force missile courses during fiscal year 1961. 

In the aggregate, our Reserve formal school training is designed 
to meet the needs of the Air Force for both Reserve unit. personnel 
and individual mobilization assignees. For fiscal year 1961 Reserve 
partic ipation has been planned in courses of the Air University, Air 
Training Command, the Army, the Navy, and other Federal agencies. 
We are assuring that the amount and kind of school training is the 
most effective for the individual concerned and that course objectives 
are a requirement of the individual’s mobilization position. We 
will fill our established requirement for this type of training even 
with a 33 percent reduction, in this area of our budget request, from 
that of last year. 

Our program for special tours of active duty for training also meets 
the needs generated by both units and individuals. Special tours for 
training are utilized only if the training cannot be accomplished 
through the other types of training already described. Here again 

our requirements have been closely computed. Our aggregate requests 
for the coming fiscal year reflects about a 40-percent. reduction in 
man-days of training from the fiscal year 1960 budget estimate. 
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ACHTEVEMENTS 


One cannot be in the Reserve business actively without being proud 
of the accomplishments of the Reserves. I wish to cite some achieve- 
ments for the committee’s information. An example of the growing 
capability of Reserves to perform troop carrier missions is In their 
participation in joint Army-Air Force maneuvers. In exercise Dark 
Cloud/Pine Cone II, which took place at Fort Bragg/Pope Air 
Force base, May 23 to June 7, 1959, the Air Force Reserve contribu- 
tion was substantial—131 aircraft and over 900 Air Force reservists 
were involved in a huge airlift making heavy supply drops, air landing 
500 troops and dropping over 2,900 paratroopers behind “enemy” 
lines (Vu-Graph No. 10). Elements of 15 troop carrier wings par- 
ticipated. The success of the troop carrier Reserve units in support 
of Army training requirements has led to the creating of an ambitious 
program to make greater use of Reserve flying units in future ma- 
neuvers. Plans for August 1960 will entail the use of 530 airplanes 
at one time. The partic ipation of Reserve units has been heartily 
endorsed by the Tactical Air Command and the Army. 

Another example of Reserve airlift capability supporting Army 
needs is Operation Swiftlift which I seetliina last year. Swift- 
lift was designed in early 1957 for the purpose of per mitting Reserve 
airplanes and crews during their training flights to carry high pri- 
ority and outsize cargo and military personnel involved in military 
maneuvers and exercises and thus obtain some collateral benefits. 
Gradually we have gotten into more direct support of the Army. 
For instance in the first 9 months of calendar year 1959, these are 
the: approxim: ite figures : 50,000 Army drops were made at Fort Bragg 
and Fort Campbell and 218,000 pounds of heavy materiel drop (Vu- 
Graph No. 11). This is, of course, extremely important to the Army 
as a supplement to the troop carrier capability in the active estab- 
lishment. There is the added effect in improving the troop drop 
capability of the two wings on the west coast who receive summer 
camp training at Boise, Idaho, where they have not been able to ob- 
tain drop training. Operation Swiftlift permits them to accomplish 
this important training aspect which they would not otherwise obtain. 
We also have in effect, since July 1, 1958, Operation Ready-Swap. 
This is an operation for the transfer of weapon system materiel on an 
interdepot basis involving Robins Air Force Base, Ga.: Brookley Air 
Force Base, Ala.; and Tinker Air Force Base, Okla. Through Sep- 
tember 30, 1959, on training flights we have hauled over 3 million 
pounds of fr eight and flown 1,134,000 ton-miles. All this during regu- 
lar weekend drills and quite a few of them on voluntary flying with- 

out pay on the part of the reservists. 

These operations provide training consistent with the responsibili- 
ties these crews will have when called to operate under actual emer- 
gency conditions. This program has been enthusiastically received 
and it has been of substantial benefit to the active establishment in 
supplementing its priority airlift capability. 

An interesting development concerns the air rescue squadrons. As 
you know, the Air Rescue Service of the active establishment is being 
ph: ased down and the amphibious flying school will be discontinued. 
Since there will be very little amphibious type flying left in the active 
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establishment, the air rescue squadrons in the Reserve will now take 
over the responsibility of training foreign students under the mutual 
security program in air rescue and operation of the SA—16 amphibious 
airplane. Furthermore, a paramedic capability is being developed in 
these squadrons which can be invaluable both in peacetime and war. 
These paramedics are not only for the use of the Military Establish- 
ment but could assist civic communities by parachuting into an area 
for emergency treatment of disaster victims. 

Individuals being trained as mobilization assignees continue to add 
measurably to the list of achievements. These achievements may not 
be as glamorous as those I have described in discussing our unit pro- 
gram, nonetheless they are just as real, 

The program for training individuals is a program capable of flex- 
ing with our ever-changing technological world. Its purpose is to 
maintain the individual with prior Air Force experience as a pro- 
ficient and ready combination fighting man and technician, The ap- 
proach is through his knowledge, attitude, belief, and creative ability. 
In these endeavors we believe we are becoming more successful each 
day. 

[ shall cite but recent examples of this individual creative ability. 
You may already be acquaintec with one of these. I refer to the work 
of reservists assigned to the Office of the Air Judge Advocate General 
and the bibliography they compiled on space law used by the Congres- 
sional Select Committee on Astronautics and Space Explorations in 
its staff report, “Survey of Space Law.” This document, currently 
being maintained by reservists, is a collection of references designed 
to assist those who wish to follow the study of law and legal principles 
as they become pertinent to problems of human behavior in aerospace. 

In another instance a reserve Air Force pilot assigned to SAC con- 
ducted extensive research into jetstreams and celestial navigation, thus 
making a real contribution to our store of knowledge on these subjects 
through creative ability. 

There are other examples on an individual basis, but in toto, our 
achievement has been that of coming closer to filling the demand of 
the Air Force for a special kind of individual manpower in reserve, 
skilled in modern warfare, ready, willing, capable of growth with fu- 
ture demands, and productive. 


AIR RESERVE TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


An important factor with a direct bearing on our flying units is the 
Air Reserve Technician System. This was established to insure that 
the Reserve flying units have a hard core of highly skilled reservists 
on a full-time basis to supervise the unit training program and main- 
tain the organizational equipment for maximum utilization by the 
total complement of the unit. The Air Reserve technicians must meet 
the Federal civil service requirements plus the military physical re- 
quirements for Reserve membership before being employed. They are 
assigned to key positions in the flying unit and normally perform the 
same functions in their civilian capacity as they do in their status as 
military members of the organization. Before the establishment of 
this plan it was necessary to have active duty military personnel to 
support the reserve unit (Vu-Graph No. 12). 
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Authorizations for Air Reserve technicians have been made for the 
troop carrier units and the air rescue squadrons all of which are lo- 
cated in 36 different geographical locations throughout the country. 
Much progress has been made in manning. As of December 31, 1959, 
91.6 percent of the 4,208 ART positions are filled, a significant Increase 
over the 55 percent manning of a year ago. This program has been 
instrumental in maintaining high quality training in the flying units 
and assuring a higher degree of unit operational readiness, It con- 
tinues to be the stabilizing influence and the backbone of our flying 
units. 

AIR FORCE ROTC 


The objective of the Air Force ROTC is to provide officers for the 
active Air Force. With the exception of a small number of veterans, 
the Air Foree ROTC does not provide officers for direct entry into 
the Air Reserve Forces. Prior to 1953, the ROTC did provide of- 
ficers for direct entry into the Air Reserve Forces; but in 1953 this 
program was oriented to the officer requirements of the Active Force. 
We called to active duty 37,680 ROTC graduates from 1953 through 
1956. Of this number 9,398 were still on active duty as of September 
30, 1959, 3,320 having accepted Regular Air Force commissions and 
5.935 having accepted career Reserve status, A small number, 143, 
will leave the Active Force upon completion of their active duty serv- 
ice commitment. From 1957 through 1959 a total of 15,891 ROTC 
graduates entered active duty. The earliest retention statistics for 
this group (actually the 1957 graduates) will become available about 
September of this year. 

ROTC training places emphasis on leadership development. 
Courses are designed to provide basic military education and motivate 
individuals toward Air Force careers. In 1956, the Air Force initi- 
ated flying training for qualified seniors under authority of Public 
Law 879, 84th Congress. This training provides pilot motivated 
cadets with 35 hours of flight instruction in light aircraft. It is pres- 
ently offered at 162 institutions. ‘This training motivates young men 
toward a flying career and screens out those individuals not. suited 
for flying prior to entry into the USAF pilot training program. We 
expect about 59 percent of this year’s graduates to enter into pilot 
or navigator training. 

SUMMARY 


I have pinpointed areas which I think best portray the objectives, 
development, and training required for reaching the operational readi- 
ness that is our ultimate goal. I believe that the program for fiscal 
year 1961 contained in the budget estimate before you is a realistic one. 
I sincerely believe our Air Force Reserve training program is now and 
with your support can continue to be the finest in our history. 

Of the total $54 million required, $47,756,000 is needed for the Air 
Force Reserve and $6,244,000 is required for the ROTC (Vu-Graph 
No.13). In the Air Force Reserve we plan to operate 15 troop carrier 
wings, 5 air rescue squadrons, and 52 support-type units. It is antici- 
pated that we will have in these units and within our individual pro- 
gram by the end of fiscal year 1961, 28,940 officers and 41,965 airmen 
participating in a paid status. Additionally, we expect to offer train- 
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ing to 3,456 officers and 821 airmen in various military schools. Also, 
the special tour program required to further unit and individual read- 
iness will provide training for a total of 10,550 officers and 3,412 air- 
men. 

The $6,244,000 requested for the Air Force ROTC program will 
support the anticipated student average enrollment of 99,850, of 
which 91,200 are in the basic course and the remaining 8,650 in the 
advanced course. The ROTC program during this period will be 
conducted in 175 colleges throughout the United States, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico. 

Gentlemen, this concludes my presentation and now my supporting 
witnesses and I are ready to provide you with any further information 
you may desire. 

(The Vu-Graph charts referred to in this statement follow :) 


FY 1961 BUDGET REQUEST 


Reserve Personnel, Air Force 
TOTAL $54,000,000 


AIR FORCE RESERVE 
$47, 756, 000 


RESERVE PERSONNEL APPROPRIATION FY 1961 


6, 244,000 AFROTC 


* MISCELLANEOUS /| 469, 000; .9 
SUBSISTENCE 938,000 1.7% 


SPECIAL TOURS! 1,302,000 2.4% 


INDIVIDUAL CLOTHING, 2, 049, 000 
TRAVEL 2,035, 000 


43.7% of $54,000,000 | INACTIVE DUTY TRAINING 
23,609,000 
ACTIVE DUTY - 90 - 180 DAYS 2,254,000 


ACTIVE DUTY TRAINING 
15 DAYS 13,481,000 


* INCLUDES DEATH GRATUITY, FICA PAYMENTS MADE BY GOVERNMENT, 
PAY & ALLOWANCES WHILE HOSPITALIZED 
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OBJECTIVES 


AUGMENT THE CAPABILITY OF THE ACTIVE AIR FORCE IN EVENT OF GENERAL OR 
LOCAL WAR WITH: 


A. UNITS COMPLETE WITH TRAINED PERSONNEL AND SUITABLE EQUIPMENT 
CAPABLE AND READY FOR D/DAY DEPLOYMENT. 


B. TRAINED INDIVIDUALS TO FILL POSITIONS IN ACTIVE FORCE UNITS ON 
DIDAY. 


C. TRAINED INDIVIDUALS TO FILL POSITIONS VACATED IN UNITS OF THE AIR 
FORCE THROUGH ATTRITION. 


No. 3 


BASIC PRINCIPLES 


TRAINING UNITS AND INDIVIDUALS FOR ACTIVE FORCE 


ASSIGNMENTS BY SKILL AND GRADE 


PAY FOR MOBILIZATION POSITIONS 


PAID RESERVISTS MUST BE READY 


MAXIMUM PROFICIENCY WITH MINIMUM TRAINING 


AF RES UNIT PROGRAM 


AIRCRAFT 
MISSION 


TROOP CARRIER 
(MED) 
TROOP CARRIER 
(ASSLT) 
AIR RESCUE 


31 Dec '59 
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AIR FORCE RESERVE FLYING UNITS 
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AIR FORCE RESERVE 
Aircraft Accident Rate 
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RESERVE PARTICIPATION IN 
EXERCISE DARKCLOUD/PINE CONE II 


A JOINT ARMY - AIR FORCE EXERCISE CONDUCTED 
IN THE FT. BRAGG, N.C. AREA DURING LATE MAY AND 
EARLY JUNE - A SIMULATED "BRUSH FIRE" WAR. 


THE RESERVES FURNISHED 


125 C-119's AND CREWS 
6 C-123's AND CREWS 


AIRBORNE OPERATIONS: 








SORTIES FLOWN 509 INCLUDING 120 
FOR REHEARSAL 

FLY ING TIME 1300 HRS 

TROOPS AIR DROPPED 2, 908 

TROOPS AIR LANDED 500 

EQUIPMENT DROPPED 1,792,094 # 

FQUIPMENT AIR LANDED 324, 210 # 


ALL DROPS WERE 100% ON D7 EXCFPT ONE SERIAL 
OF 9 AIRCRAFT THAT WAS 99% ON DZ. 

ALL MISSIONS EXECUTED ON SCHEDULI 

NO ABORTS.: 


No. 10 








No. 11 


No. 12 
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OPERATION SWIFT LIFT 
APR 1957 - SEPT 1959 





PERSONNEL AIRLIFT CARGO AIRLIFT 
TOTAL PASSENGERS TOTAL POUNDS 
54, 016 20, 558, 423 
PASSENGER MILES TON MILES 
44, 438, 779 13, 410, 239 
ARMY TROOP DROPS 
50, 531 

FLYING HOURS 53, 971:50 


ALLOCATION OF AIRLIFT: 


50% TO ARMY FOR AIRBORNE TRAINING 

25% TO AMC FOR OUTSIZED CARGO 

15% TO ADC FOR LIFT OF EQUIPMENT TO FIRING 
RANGES ETC. 

10% MISCELLANEOUS AIRLIFT 


CURRENT PARTICIPATION BY RESERVE ORGANIZATIONS 
43 SQDNS 
ACCIDENTS: NONE 


AIR RESERVE TECHNICIAN PROGRAM 


AS OF 31 DEC 1959 


40 SEPARATE UNITS 
36 SEPARATE LOCATIONS 


PERSONNEL STATUS 


TOTAL OFFICER AIRMEN 
AUTHORIZED 4,208 401 3, 807 
ASSIGNED 3, 854 335 3, 519 
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Mr. Srxes. That was a very impressive statement, General Vidal. 
General Wilson, let us hear from you now about the Air National 
Guard. 


STATEMENT oF Cuter, Arr Force Diviston, Nationat Guarp BurEAU 
BI0GRAPHICAL SKETCH OF WITNESS 

Born in Arkadelphia, Ark., in 1911, started his military career with the 
Arkansas National Guard at age 18 and has maintained an active status since 
that time. He completed his formal education at Hendrix College in 1934. In 
World War II, he served with Headquarters AAF in Washington, D.C., as well 
asin the Far East. Due to the Korean conflict, he again returned to active duty 
in 1950. His present assignment is Deputy Chief, National Guard Bureau, and 
Assistant Chief for NGB, Air National Guard. He holds a command pilot 
rating and wears the following decorations: Legion of Merit, Philippine Libera- 
tion, Asiatic-Pacific American Defense, and the Japanese Oceupation. 

General Wirson. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
it is a distinet privilege to appear before this committee to present 
Air National Guard requirements for fiseal year 1961. 

As you know, the Air National Guard is supported by three separate 
appropriations: “Operation and maintenance, Air National Guard”; 
“National Guard personnel, Air Force”; and, “Military construction, 
Air National Guard.” Although our financial support comes in these 
three separate packages, we are dealing with one program, a program 
we must administer as an integrated and balanced totality if we are 
to achieve maximum efficiency and economy. For example, our air- 
craft and flying hour program must be closely related to our military 
personnel program. <A change in type of aircraft may require changes 
in military construction or in the minor modification projects under 
operation and maintenance. Because the many facets of our pro- 
gram are meaningful only when their interrel: ationships are viewed, I 
should like to present all phases of our operations today. 

After making an overall statement covering the entire operation of 
the Air National Guard, I will present our requirements for “Military 
personnel.” First, a few vital statistics. 


ORGANIZATIONAL STRUCTURE 


There were no changes in the organizational structure between fis- 
cal years 1959 and 1960 and at this point in time there are no changes 
planned for fiscal year 1961 other than reorganizations necessary to 
conform to similar type active Air Force units. 


AIRCRAFT AND FLYING HOURS 


Our average aircraft for fiscal years 1959 and 1960 were 2,409 and 
2,333, respectively, and we have programed an average of 2,165 for 
fiscal year 1961 of which 1,945 will be jet aircraft. This reduction 
results from our action to bring Air National Guard squardon equip- 
ping into line with Regular Air Force equipping policy. This will 
result in a more economical and better utilization of equipment. There 
were several conversions in fiscal years 1959 and 1960 to more modern 
aircraft and there will be continued conversions at about the same 
rate for fiscal year 1961. These will include F-89J’s and F-100C’s. 
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OPERATIONAL READINESS 






While aircraft and flying hours are essential resources, they mean 
nothing unless we can turn out a first class product. Of course, our 
most important product is operational readiness. Since there is no 
such thing as being too ready, we think of operational readiness as 
a measurement of relative capability. It is the degree to which a 
unit is manned, equipped, and trained for the performance of its 
primary mission. In coordination with the receiving major Air Force 
commands, we have established realistic goals against which we can 
measure progress for the major elements of operational readiness. 
These elements are aircraft ready, aircrews ready, personnel other 
than aircrews ready, and unit equipment ready. The goals, and how 
we stood in relation to those goals on December 31, 1959, are as fol- 
lows: For aircraft readiness, the goal of 75 percent ready was ex- 
ceeded with a score of 79 percent. The goal for aircrew readiness 
is 80 percent, our score 76 percent. Our score for readiness of per- 
sonnel other than aircrews was 67 percent against a goal of 90 percent. 
Our unit equipment was 80 percent ready, the goal 100 percent. 

These scores indicate tremendous progress by our units. After 
all, 78 of our 92 flying squadrons converted to more complex and 
higher performance aircraft during the past 2 years. In addition, 
our 43 tactical fighter squadrons had mission changes. Such conver- 
sions and changes depress a unit’s readiness to practical nothing, be- 
cause they must start from scratch with training programs, checking 
out in new aircraft, and procuring new equipment. 

Although the latest scores indicate a high state of readiness, the 
accelerated rate at which we reached these peaks clearly demon- 
strates the adaptability and aggressive capability of our personnel, 
Weare truly proud of these achievements because they clearly demon- 
strate the strengths that will keep your Air National Guard a first- 
line element of defense. 

TRAINING 





Adequate logistical support and plain hard work are necessary to 
a high state of readiness, but a sound training program is absolutely 
essential. We place the greatest emphasis upon providing our people 
with the finest training possible. 

To do this we utilize to the maximum, within dollar availability, the 
technical, professional, and flying training courses conducted by the 
Air Training Command and the Air University. During fiscal year 
1959, approximately 3,065 officers and airmen completed these courses 
and about the same number will do so in fiscal year 1960. When, in 
fiscal years 1960 and 1961, as in fiscal year 1959, certain technical 
courses are not available through Air Training Command, individuals 
will be assigned to the gaining command for on-the-job training in the 
operation and maintenance of the actual equipment. 

In addition, available training aids and devices are provided to 
support training programs. As soon as synthetic aircraft instrument 
trainers and flight simulators become available to the Air National 
Guard, they are assigned to the tactical bases on a carefully managed 
priority basis. 
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We are still operating our own Jet Instrument Training School at 
Ellington Air Force Base. This school is primarily designed to pro- 
vide jet instrument refresher training for qualified pilots and to fur- 
nish instrument instruction for pilot trainees who do not receive 
advance pilot training as a part of the curriculum at Air Force 
schools because of incompatible aircraft. It has proven very success- 
ful and greatly contributed to achieving flying safety as well as pro- 
viding effective proficiency training in an all-weather operational 
capability. 

JOINT EXERCISES 


Although we attempt to provide a maximum of formal training, our 
final training payoff comes from realistic exercises that simulate actual 
combat conditions as closely as possible. The following are a few 
examples of how we participate jointly with the active Military Estab- 
lishment in exercises which provide this training. 


FIREPOWER DEMONSTRATIONS 


These are missions designed to familarize Army personnel with 
firepower capabilities and techniques in the deployment of tactical 
air forces in close air-support operations, including operations of 
the air control team. 

Eighteen tactical fighter aircraft take part in these missions. Rock- 
ets, live bomb, 50 caliber, and napalm delivery techniques are demon- 
strated. These missions by tactical air units are performed in coordi- 
nation with demonstrations conducted jointly by Active Army and 
Air units. 

These Tactical Air Command missions in support of the Army 
are typical of the peacetime missions which can be accomplished by 
the Reserve Forces as a byproduct of their training program. 


LITTLE BEAR 


This is a cold weather exercise in Alaska by Army Ground Forces 
in fiscal year 1960. The Air National Guard Reconnaissance Unit 
participating in this exercise with 4-RB-57A/C’s will be the 154th 
Tactical Reconnaissance Squadron, Little Rock, Ark. This Unit will 
provide photo and visual coverage of the maneuver. All photography 
will be processed and printed by the 154th in Alaska. Prior to the 
start of the exercise, the Air National Guard will provide complete 
photo coverage of the maneuver area. 


WILLIAM TELL 


Perhaps the highlight of the past year was the exceptional per- 
formance of our Air National Guard team in the USAF worldwide 
rocketry meet, known as Project William Tell IT, held at Tyndall Air 
Force Base, Fla., in October 1959. The 152d Fighter Interceptor 
Squadron of Tucson, Ariz., representing the Air National Guard, took 
second place with a score of 4,400 points. This was only 100 points 
behind the 538th Fighter Interceptor Squadron of the Regular Estab- 
lishment which won first position honors in the F-100A and F-104 
category. Mr. Chairman, as you remember, the 125th from Florida 
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won this meet last year. Our unit’s outstanding performance is par- 
ticularly noteworthy when you consider the Air National Guard team 
received their SIDEWINDER modified aircraft only 2 months before 
the meet and had fired at only one drone per pilot. In addition, the 
majority of missions flown during the meet were under actual instru- 
ment conditions up to the point of target engagement. For the all- 
weather “pros” of the Active Air Force this was routine, but for the 
converted day-fighter unit from the Arizona deserts it was a unique 
accomplishment. The strong determination and “esprit de corps” 
displayed by the Air National Guard team won them the professional 
respect and admiration of all USAF teams in the meet. Our per- 
formance at this meet clearly illustrates the Air Guard’s capability to 
keep pace with modern weapon systems and is strong testimony in sup- 
port of a continued modernization program to insure its future as a part 
of the overall defense posture. We are indeed proud of the Air Na- 
tional Guard’s success in this meet and we trust that these results will 
once again justify the fine support and recognition this committee 
has always given tothe Air National Guard program. 

Another joint exere ise, which provides excellent tr aining, while an 
important peacetime mission of the active Air Force is accomplished, 
is our full time aircraft control and warning alert program. 


FULL TIME AIRCRAFT CONTROL AND WARNING ALERT 


Since fiscal year 1959, the Air National Guard performed aircraft 
control and warning (AC & W) missions at four locations. Two of 
these units are located in Hawaii and provide the sole radar defense 

apability for Hawaii and gives the Pacific Air Force a greater in- 
creased 24-hour air defense capability. 

These four units are manned by air technicians who, of course, are 
members of the Air National Guard. Their retainability and stability 
promotes high experience, technical proficiency, and ultimately results 
in considerable savings in personnel for mission accomplishment of the 
active Air Force. The bulk of these savings is attributable to the fact 
that there are minimum housekeeping and personnel support facilities 
required because the air technicians live off base. 


RUNWAY ALERT 


The runway alert program has become so much a part of the Air 
National Guard, I will comment only briefly on this vital augmenta- 
tion of the Air Defense Command alert system. As in the past year, 
22 squadrons are currently participating in the runway alert program 
of the Air Defense Command. Six of these units are participating on 
a 24-hour basis with aircraft and crews available on 5 minutes’ notice. 
The balance are on a 14-hour basis. This program will continue in 
fiscal year 1961. 

SUMMARY OF JOINT EXERCISES 


The special exercises I have just identified are only typical of those 
in which the Air National Guard has participated. These are the 
type missions which must be accomplished in support of the overall 
defense effort but which can be accomplished by the Reserve Forces as 
a byproduct of our regular training program for only a token increase 
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in cost. Our ability to assist the active Air Force in the conduct of 
these exercises is a source of deep personal pride and satisfaction not 
only for myself but for the participating units. The knowledge of 
being recognized as a part of the team working side by side with ‘their 
active duty counterparts has done much to bolster the morale of our 
units and has enhanced their potential as an M-day force. We shall 
continue to support all such requirements to the fullest within the 
capability of our resources. 

[ have tried, gentlemen, to give you a brief and modest accounting 
for the trust and support you have given our organization. As a life- 
long guardsman, I have an unshakeable belief in the National Guard 
system. It is therefore good to report it is working as well today as 
when it first sprang into being from our Nation’s needs. With this 
general summary of acc omplishments and plans in mind, I would now 
like to take up our appropriation request. 


NATIONAL GUARD PERSONNEL, ATR FORCE 


The programed Air National Guard strength, beginning, end, and 
average for fiscal year 1961 is 72,000. This is a gain of 944 over our 
cur rent (November) on board strength of 71 056. Based on a strength 
of 72,000 we are iebathieg $46 million. This will provide for pay and 
allowances of officers and airmen on active duty for training, unit 
training assemblies, clothing, subsistence, travel, ‘and other costs. 

With the exe eption of procuring certain high skill category per- 
sonnel, the recruitment prospect for fiscal year 1961 presents an opti- 
mistic picture. Reenlistments continue to remain at the high level 
of 81 percent. Procurement of nonprior service airmen is needed only 
to fill the lower pay grades as the older men are promoted, complete 
their service, or leave due to employment and residence changes. 

Enlistment trends in the nonprior service group continues to favor 
the 1814-26 age groups. Academic achievement and military y poten- 
tial in technical skill areas are the basic criteria for selection. The 
personnel composition of the Air National Guard is highly satisfac- 
tory. The saleana strength as of end fiscal year 1959 revealed a 
healthy 50 percent of our enlisted strength in their second or subse- 
quent enlistment, 10 percent long term career airmen, and the remain- 
ing 40 percent on their first period of service. This composition com- 
pares favorably with the 55-45 mixture Air Force personnel planners 
consider optimum. 

BASIC TRAINEES 


We have programed 8,500 airmen to attend basic military training 
in fiseal year 1961. Approximately 2,000 of the basic trainees will 
receive formal technical training in addition to their basic military 
training. We think this is an excellent program which has greatly 
strengthened the skills level of our force. 


SERVICE AND TECHNICAL SCHOOLS 


We are programing approximately 840 officers and 1,492 airmen for 
service and technical schools for fiscal year 1961. These courses 
range from 8 to 360 days for officers and '85 to 300 di ays for airmen, 
depending on the type of school course. 
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UNIT TRAINING ASSEMBLIES 


Unit training assemblies will account for approximately 51 percent 
of the total military personnel costs. This provides for 48 drills for 
all units and personnel plus the 36 additional drills for rated person- 
nel assigned to tactical positions. In this area, it is interesting to note 
that drill attendance is continually improving and our average at- 
tendance has reached an all-time high. This is closely related to and 
reflects the vitality of our training program and the interest it gen- 
erates in the Air National Guard. 

Before concluding, I would like to note that the financial require- 
ments stated in the justification books before you are based on a pro- 
gram which was current at the time the budget estimates were sub- 
mitted. As time marches on these programs frequently change, due 
to changing military requirements. This is precisely what has hap- 
pened to the Air National Guard program. I mention this only be- 
cause I know that many of you are personally familiar with certain 
conversions from fighter- to transport-type missions and an acceler- 
ated conversion schedule of certain century series fighters now taking 
place which are not reflected in the books before you. I want to assure 
this committee that we have carefully calculated the cost of these con- 
versions and we will be able to finance them by adjustments in other 
elements of the Air National Guard program. As an example, the 
number of aircraft and aircrews assigned to a squadron can be ad- 
justed, within limits, of course, to a resources capability. Such adjust- 
ments, as a rule, are made most reluctantly, but are often necessary 
in the interests of a balanced program and continued progress. The 
extent to which program changes can be accommodated within the Air 
National Guard is largely governed by the financial resources avail- 
able and the degree to which flexibility can be applied in the admin- 
istration of funds utilization. These conversions have practically no 
impact upon the military personnel program. I have, therefore, de- 
ferred detailed discussion until our presentation of the operation and 
maintenance budget which is affected. 

This coricludes our presentation in support of the military personnel 
request. My staff and I are ready to answer any questions you may 
have. 

Mr. Stxes. Thank you very much, General Wilson. 

As you know, this committee has a great deal of confidence in the 
Air National Guard and in the way you run that shop. 

General Witson. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Weare glad to hear from you. 


PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 


Mr. Rizxy. General Gent, I notice that you are reducing both the 
military and civilian jobs by a considerable extent, and I am under 
the impression that a great many of your military reductions are the 
result of the elimination of your lowest priority tactical squadrons; is 
that correct ? 

General Gent. Yes, sir; this is true. 

Mr. Ritry. But there is an overall reduction throughout the Air 
Force, is there not, in civilian jobs, and consolidation of positions, and 
things of that nature? 
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General Gent. Yes, sir. We have done a great deal of this in the 
past year in particular, consolidating and trying to eliminate dupli- 
cation. 

Mr. Rizey. Do you find that that tends to create a greater effi- 
ciency? Do you én d that the adjustments are being made without 
impairing the efficiency of the Air Force? 

Gonere Gent. Yes, sir; it certainly is. As I mentioned, we have 
found that the quality of our people has improved over the past sev- 
eral years so that they are capable—— 

Mr. Ritey. Does that mean that the individuals are able to accom- 
plish more ? 

General Gent. Right, sir. 

Mr. Rizey. What about your proficiency flying for your combat 
pilots and people who are being trained as combat pilots? Has their 
a been kept up to the highest maximum that you think pos- 
sible ? 

General Gent. Yes, sir; I believe so. Possibly, General Webster 
could respond to that one better than I. 

General Werster. As you know, Mr. Riley, we are reducing the 
total number of pilots, but generally the standards for flying both in 
tactical units and for those who are in staff jobs have not been reduced 
recently. 

Mr. Riney. They still receive the required number of hours of profi- 
ciency flying in your opinion? 

General Wesster. That is correct, sir. 

Mr. Ritry. You do not think there has been any impairment in 
their proficiency ? 


General Wesstrr. We maintain the same standard of proficiency 
that we have in the past, Mr. Riley, of 100 hours minimum per year 
for our pilots. 

Mr. Rirxy. And you think that is sufficient ? 

General Wesster. It is not as much as we might like, but we feel 
it is a proper minimum. 


ACTIONS TO REDUCE PERMANENT CHANGE OF STATION MOVEMENTS 


Mr. Ritey. Like the other services, I see that your dependents are 
increasing which, of course, comes about with the retention of a man 
in service for a longer period of time, but it does make for increased 
costs. 

Have you been able to cut to a minimum the number of transfers 
and change of permanent stations for your people? 

Just what is the situation in regard to that ? 


General Ligon. Mr. Riley, I think I should respond to that ques- 
tion. 


Mr. Ritey. All right. 

General Licon. I think that we have established effective movement 
policies in an effort to reduce the oversea rotations as well as internal 
transfers, attempting to have stability of force and to cut down the 
costs involved. As you know, we have still approximately one-third 
of our force overseas, and it is necessary to rotate these people in ac- 
cordance with established oversea tour lengths. 

We have attempted to encourage voluntary extensions of these tour 
lengths to cut down additional rotation. In other words, if we have 
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a man Overseas who goes to a short tour area, then rather than return 
him to the States immediately we move him into another area which is 
a little bit more livable and continue in that area up to the maximum 
we think is desirable. 

We think that it is not desirable to establish oversea tours of duty 
with a complete restriction on dependents. We try to equalize the 
oversea service of our people. I feel, personally, that we are doing 


everything we can reasonably do to reduce our costs of PCS travel, 


considering both our military requirements overseas and, as you say, 
the resulting dependent group which is now developing with our more 
stabilized force. 

Mr. Ritey. Has the average tour of the men been lengthened to 
any extent ? 

Do you have any figures on that to show that they are retained on 
the posts longer on the average than they have been in the past few 
years / 

General Ligon. This is our effort, to give stability, but we must con- 
sider General Gent’s area of spec ialty ‘requirements overseas. As we 
move equipment and upgrade equipment in the units, we must also 
put new, skilled people in those areas. We are attempting to be sure 
that a man is not moved for just movement’s sake. This is avoided 
to the maximum extent possible. 

I tried to point out in part of my statement that when we find an 
airman, for example, who has less than a year to go, he cannot be 

transferred in the Zone of the Interior. We realize him at that time, 
or he stays on the same base until the expiration of the term of his 
service, 

These are some of the efforts we are making to reduce our cost of 
permanent change of station travel and to reduce travel. 


I think you will notice in the comparison of the numbers of moves, 


that actually in the moves for fiscal 1961, we are having fewer mili- 
tary moves. We are having fewer moves across the board, but the 
cost by reason of these other items we have been talking about with 
reference to more and more dependents, still holds at a high rate. The 
dollar amounts between the 2 years shows a decrease in fiscal year 
1961. 

Mr. Rirey. I understand that, and that is the reason I am interested 
in knowing whether or not you were able to retain these people for 
longer periods of time on their permanent stations, because I think 
you are going to have this dependent problem with you from now on as 
the Air Force becomes more profession: ul, and I do think that taking 
the dependents with the men wherever it is possible contributes to the 
morale of the force, and to the esprit de corps. I think it is worth 
while, but still I think we have to watch it because of the increased 
cost of the increased number of dependents, and things of that kind. 

I am just wondering if there is not some way in which you can 
lengthen the assigned missions of these people. Even a small exten- 
sion of their length of duty would help a lot on the average. 

General Licon. Yes, sir. I think, Mr. Riley, the voluntary exten- 
sion overseas has moved just in the direction you are requesting we 
would move, and that has been now in effect for the past 3 years or, 
perhaps, longer. 


1954 
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In fact, it has been in effect for the last several years; however, 
special emphasis has been given in the last 3 years. Therefore, we 
have made it possible for a man once overseas to volunteer to extend 
in that area. This not only keeps him there, but keeps us from having 
to send a replacement over and for him to return at this time. 

(The following additional statement was later submitted :) 


Voluntary extensions overseas 


Total Percent | Months | | Months 
Fiscal year extension assigned Officers average Airmen | average 
personnel extension | | extension 


5, 484 | 
12, 591 | 
12, 908 
14,719 | 
18, 234 | 
19, 391 
9, 862 
Total , 467 7, 27 9. : 93, 862 | 


1 Ist half of fiscal year 1960. 
CIVILIAN PERSONNEL REDUCTION 


Mr. Riney. I notice that you have reduced your civilian employees 
by a considerable number. 

Are you having to replace these civilian employees with people in 
uniform ? 

General Gent. Mr. Riley, our policy is not to do that. However, 
with changes in weapon systems and in the force structure, in some 
cases we have had to shift personnel authorizations from one base to 
another in order to take care of higher priority requirements. There 
will be some of this. It is practically un: avoidable when you have a 
certain number of military and certain numbers of civilians. As the 
force structure changes, you have no change in the total in either 
of those categories. 

So, this will happen to a rather minor degree, but it is not our 
policy todo this. We avoid it wherever possible. 

Mr. Rizvy. I think this committee and the Congress as a whole 
would like to see as many men in uniform assigned to essential duties 
which they could carry on into whatever location they have to go, 
and have the civilians perform those duties on stations that do not 
have to be transferred. I am just wondering where you reduce these 
civilians as much as you have, whether you are having to replace 
them with men in uniform who can do something for the good of 
the service in their capacity as part of the profession: il Air Force. 

General Gent. The only place that we will actually ever replace, 
you might say, a civil service employee with military is in the really 
less essential areas. This has happened at places like Otis Air Force 
Base where we had a shift of civilian personnel within the Air De- 
fense Command into higher priority jobs. We had to place some air- 
men in the firefighting business in order to get these civilian spaces 
that we could apply to higher priority programs within the Air De- 
fense Command. 


2—60—pt. 3——44 
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It is a matter of adjustment, because the force structure itself | the v 
changes constantly and we have to try to let the commanders do } Natic 
the best they can with both military and civilian resources which | time 
we have made available to them. tainh 

I can assure you, though, we will keep this to an absolute minimum Ge 
and it will be, if it takes place at all, in the less essential areas within 
the Air Force. 

Mr. Rutey. I think it would be poor policy just to make a percent- 
age reduction and then have to replace them with men in uniform. Mi 

General Gent. Yes, sir. craft 

Mr. Ritry. The statements have been excellent. There are not too Hi 
many questions to ask. * 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that pretty well covers the questions I had nothi 
in mind of the Air Force witnesses on this activity. to a 

Mr. Sixes. Mr. Weaver, do you have any questions? resp 

(i 
AIR FORCE RESERVE FLYING SAFETY RECORD ness 

Mr. Weaver. General Vidal, on page 6 of your statement you re- 
ferred to the fact that on a calendar year basis your safety flying exal 
record of 2.7 per 100,000 flying hours in 1959 is superior to the rates firir 
of previous years which were favorably low. and 

Could you tell me how that safety flying record rate compares with becs 
the Regular Air Force, the Air National Guard, and with the Navy? turi 


General Vinau. I am not aware of the Navy record, but taking 






















the active duty Air Force, with the combination of both jet and recip- on 
rocating engines, against the Air Force Reserve operating reciprocat- i 
ing engine types only, the Air Force Reserve 2.7 is, roughly, one-third e 
of the active duty Air Force rate. Compared with General Wilson’s iat 
Air National Guard rate, covering mostly jet equipment—about 90 per- tact 
cent—the Air Force Reserve rate is about one-fifth of the Air National 1 
Guard. ( 
COMBAT READINESS ain 
Mr. Weaver. I also had a question pertaining to your combat readi- - 
ness for air crews, sir. = 
General Vidal, what precludes you from getting a higher percent- veh 
age than the figure mentioned and what is your ultimate objective in war 
that respect ? 
General Vina. Well, the ultimate objective, of course, is 100 per- m= 
cent. Time and turnover of crews are the major factors. But we 
feel our position is quite outstanding. To explain, we accomplish : 
three phases of flying with the troop carrier crews. In order to 
qualify, these crews must have certain types of training that, some as a 
I pointed out, can only be performed through Swift Litt (for west al 
coast operations because there are no troop drops in there) then the pe 
overwater navigation flights which are fairly difficult for some of the ™ 
units to accomplish except during their 2-week active duty summer + 
training. We observe after each encampment the overall proficiency i 
and combat readiness shoots up. : 
Mr. Weaver. You made a very fine statement, General, and I have - 
no further questions to ask you. - 


However, I do have a few questions to ask of General Wilson. I 
can certainly confirm and substantiate the remarks you made about 
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the very fine job that I know General Wilson is doing with the Air 

National Guard. 1 was with him on one of these assignments some- 

time ago that took him to Nebraska for a meeting there and I cer- 

tainly know that he deserves the commendation of this committee. 
General Wutson. Thank you, sir. 


READINESS OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Weaver. General Wilson, I wanted to ask you about your air- 
craft readiness statement which appears at the bottom of page 3. 

However, you mention on the next page that— 

* * * Such conversions and changes depress a unit’s readiness to practically 
nothing. * * * 
to a very low point, but what do you consider your objective in that 
respect , 

General Wixson. Our total objective is 100-percent combat readi- 
ness, but in the Guard program as in the Active Air Force program 
when you convert from one aircraft to another or one mission to an- 
other, you have different requirements placed on your air crews; for 
example, if a man has been in a fighter unit where he has had ground 
firing, napalm drops, and bomb drops and he is completely proficient 
and then he changes over to an air defense system, he goes to zero 
because he has not had the air-to-air gunnery training. You have a 
turnover in the Guard program of pilots and crews as you have in 
the Active Establishment. We figured if we could maintain a 75- 
percent crew combat readiness we are in very good shape. 

Mr. Weaver. On page 5 of your statement you state: 

* * * As soon as synthetic aircraft instrument trainers and flight simula- 
tors become available to the Air National Guard, they are assigned to the 
tactical bases on a carefully managed priority basis * * * 

Is there a delay ? 

General Wixtson. Sometimes there is a slight delay because the 
aircraft become available quicker than we expected them. For ex- 
ample, right now, and not shown in this program, we are receiving 
some F-104 aircraft. The first unit is about 8 months ahead of the 
program and we are getting the airplanes but it will be about 3 
months longer before we are able to get the simulators. 

Mr. Weaver. In one portion of your statement, you refer to the 
acquisition of the F-100C’s. 

General Witson. That is correct. 

Mr. Weaver. The F-89J’s. 

General Witson. The F-89J’s. That is a new model. It is the 
new air defense model that we have in the program and _ possesses 
atomic capability which makes it a fine air defense weapon. We are 
also converting three additional air squadrons to F-100C’s. In 
addition to these changes, we are converting six of our TAC fighter 
and air defense units which had a low priority with TAC and ADC 
to transport, with six squadrons of C-97’s. We are also picking up 
three squadrons of F-104 aircraft which will be the first time that 
the 104 has come into the Guard program. Also anticipated in the 
latter part of 1961 is our first F-102, so there is quite a change and 
modernization program in the Guard in fiscal year 1961. 
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Mr. Weaver. The modernization phase is taking place while the 
overall number of planes is being reduced; right ? 

General Wirson. Yes; on the F—100 we are maintaining 20 air- 
craft per unit rather than 25. On the F-104 we are going to have 
18 aircraft rather than a normal 25. This is along the lines of the 
Air Force program. 

Mr. Weaver. What do you anticipate in subsequent budgets as to 
additional modernization ? 

General Wurson. We feel that there will be additional F—100’s; 
additional 104’s, 102’s, and possibly some 101’s. This is long- -range 
thinking, Mr. Weaver, but it looks as if we will have follow-on air- 
craft for fighter units. 

Mr. Weaver. In other words, those things you are looking forward 
to in the future, you might say then are not in the budget this year be- 
cause of budgetary limitations? 

General Witson. That and the availability of equipment coming 
to the Air Force. As you know, the Air Force makes available to 
the Guard aircraft, depending on their modernization and their con- 
versions. 


Mr. Weaver. I believe that is all, Mr. Chairman. 


















C—97 AIRCRAFT 










Mr. Ritey. General Wilson, how many C-97’s will be in a squad- 
ron ¢ 

General Witson. Eight. Our unit equipment is eight aircraft per 
squadron. 

Mr. Rirxy. What is the capacity of those craft in addition to the 
crews ? 

General Wirson. They carry from 60 to 65 personnel. These C-97’s 
that we are receiving have come to us from Military Air Transport 
Service. They a triple configuration and they either are used for 
cargo, air ovpehoistinds hospital equipment, personnel, and also for 
personnel carriers. 

Mr. Rivey. What is their range? 

General Wiuson. Their range runs around 3,500 miles. I think 
that is correct. 

It depends upon the fuel, but I understand that they can go 8,500 
miles. 

Mr. Ritzy. Thank you, sir. 

You are certainly on your toes in regard to the Air National Guard 
from what I have seen of them. They are on the jump. 

General Wison. It is a real fine outfit. 

Mr. Sixes. Gentlemen, this has been a uniformly fine set of state- 
ments and the committee appreciates the detail with which you have 
gone into your manpower requirements. 

I shall have some questions and I should like for the officer who 
is best qualified to answer the question that I ask. I think that, in 
general, the first few questions probably will be more directly called 
to the attention of General Gent, but if that is not the case, I would 
like for anyone who has the answer to give it. 
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TRAINING IN AMERICAN PRINCIPLES 


At all levels of military personnel and in all of the services I have 
been concerned about the training that is being given to insure the 
highest possible degree of patriotism. It may sound a bit str ange that 
there should be question about the patriotism of an American soldier 
or airman, but we know from very sad experience in Korea that we 
have a serious problem when our people are subjected to constant 
brainwashing as was the case with Americans who were prisoners of 
war there. I have been very anxious to be sure that our personnel 
are receiving more than a lick-and-a-promise type of training in what 
America stands for and what democracy stands for and what they 
will be fighting for if they should have to fight again, so that they w ill 
be better able to withstand brainwashing in the future. 

At any rate, we know that the Communists constantly indoctrinate 
their people as to what communism stands for and how wonderful 
the brotherhood of man is, Communist version. 

I want to be sure that Americans know what we stand for and what 
we are going to be fighting for, if we are forced to fight. 

I know that you give these young men a few hours indoctrination 
during their basic training and that probably lasts until they get 
back to the barracks that night, but what do you do after that? 

General Gren. My last tour of duty was in Korea before I came 
here and we had a very comprehensive program that continued for 
the entire time the individual was in the area. 

Mr. Sixes. That is good. What do you teach them and how much 
time is given to instilling Americanism into our airmen? 

General Gent. During the time I was there, for 15 months, we had 
an information-education program for the troops on the order of once 
a month. 

Mr. Stxes. How was it given? Were the men called into assembly 
to hear somebody read a few pages of typewritten material to them ? 

General Gent. Yes, sir. This was part of it, but on the other hand 
we also had lecturers who came in and particularly two members of 
the clergy who had been captured by the North Koreans. They were 
very fine in this area and I believe they are still in Korea. They are 
missionary types. 

Mr. Stxes. Is attendance at these assemblies voluntary or manda- 
tory ? 

General Gent. It was mandatory. 

Mr. Sixes. I would like a detailed statement showing what is done 
at each level of training in the Air Force on this subject. Will you 
please see that is supplied. 

General FriepMan. We will see it is supplied for the record, Mr. 
Sikes. 

(The material referred to follows :) 

General.—The President of the United States established the Armed Force 
Code of Conduct by Executive Order No. 10631 on August 16, 1955. It is Air 
Force policy that not only will personnel be trained to know and understand the 
articles of the code, but that they will also receive information and advice 
designed to increase that ability to abide by the code. Unshakable moral 
integrity and patriotic convictions are essential for adherence to the code 
throughout all phases of Air Force service. 

Training.—The Air force code of conduct training program is accomplished in 
three phases: the initial indoctrination phase, the continuation training phase, 
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and the combat crew indoctrination and training phase. Of the three phases 
indicated. the combat crew indoctrination and training phase is the most compre 
hensive since it deals with Air Force personnel most subject to escape, evasion, 
or capture situations. 

(a) The indoctrination phase: The objective of this phase of training is to pro- 
vide every new officer and airman with knowledge and meaning of the articles 
of the code of conduct. This phase is given essentially to basic rilitary trainees 
(officer and airman). The accomplishment of the above obiective is considered 
satisfactory upon the successful completion of four academic hours of instruc 
tion. This course of instruction is entitled. “Resistance to Enemy Indoctrina- 
tion.” The lecture and discussion method of instruction is used. 

(>) The continuation training phase: This phase of training is accomplished 
after an Air Force member has completed his basic training. This program is in 
some instances more specific in nature and encompasses related fields of instrue. 
tion not feasible in the crowded instructional program of basic training. The 
method of instruction is not essentially formal in nature or restricted to a desig- 
nated number of training hours. It is designed to be projected through varions 
training and information programs available to all Air Force personnel. The 
obiectives of this nhase are to promote adherence to the code of conduct through 
advanced knowledge of its values to the individual and his relationship with 
fellow servicemen, service, and country. 

In addition to the lecture and discussion method of instruction, other tech- 
niques are used. Lectures given by nrominent and oualified authorities are 
recorded on tape and presented as Air Force lectures. Films and radio are other 
mediums of instruction. In isolated cases. closed circuit television has heen used 
to proiect code of conduct information. Specially prepared slides and film strips 
are often used to supplement lectures. 

Althongh it is the intent that code of conduct training does not infringe upon 
commanders call, dynamics of moral leadership, and Information Service pro- 
grams, code of conduct training does rely heavily upon these established pro- 
grams. 

(c) The combat crew indoctrination and training phase: This phase of train- 
ing is incornorated into the U S. Air Force combat survival training program at 
Stead Air Force Base, Nev. Because of the susceptibility of Air Force combat 
crew members and flying personnel to enemy action, this phase is more compre- 
hensive and varied in application and subject matter. The course entitled 
“Resistance Training” consists of 36 hours of instruction. The objectives are 
essentially the same as outlined in the first two phases although the instructional 
techniques are more realistic in application and course content more thorough in 
coverage. 


Mr. Goope. You are aware, of course, that we did study this prob- 
lem from the psychological noint of view and we did considerable re- 
search and interrogation of all ex-prisoners of war. 

Mr. Stxrs. I know that and I think what was learned there was 


= important, but I want to know what you are doing as a result 
of it. 


Mr. Gooner. All right. 


Mr. Stxes. If this is not being carried on consistently at all levels, 
T think we are making a serious mistake. 
























ROTC PROGRAM 


Incidentally, I notice that a movement is now on foot to eliminate 
mandatory military training at the land-grant colleges. This would 
be a mistake. Not many of these young men with cars and plenty of 
money to spend are going out to train on a voluntary basis. I would 
like to know the effect on officer availability if the Air Force ROTC 
provram in the land-grant colleges were placed on a voluntary basis. 

Major Futgeck. The ROTC program is geared to meet the require- 
ments of the Air Force. If we had a completely elective program 
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we could get sufficient officers from the program to meet our require- 
ments. 

Mr. Srxes. If it were on a purely voluntary basis, you think we 
would get enough ? 

Major Funseck. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You are not concerned with whether it is voluntary or 
involuntary ? 

Major Futsecx. We would prefer to have it elective because of the 
cost involved in a compulsory program. 

Mr. Sixes. Have you studied this carefully to be sure that you will 
get enough personnel in the event it is all voluntary ? 

Major Fuxseck. Of course, we can only speculate on that but we 
think we can get enough. 


REASSIGNMENT OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. On the matter of reassignment of personnel when they 
have been overseas, airmen are invited to submit a list of their first, 
second, and third choices for reassignment. According to the cor- 
respondence I have been getting, that is about the end of it. Most 
of them do not get what they ask for. 

Why is it not possible to take a little more time, maybe an addi- 
tional few minutes, with each person’s case who is being reassigned 
and study his record to see where he came from, to see where his peo- 
ple live, and to see where he owns his home, and then make a real 
sincere, honest effort to put him back there or at least reasonably 
close thereto instead of sending him to Timbuctoo or Kalamazoo 
when he wants Florida or New York City ? 

General Frrepman. Mr. Sikes, I might talk to this generally and 
perhaps General Ligon can pick up from there. 

We do attempt, consistent with military requirements, to satisfy 
what you might call individual needs. There are some areas where 
we are having an extremely difficult time in doing this. I know from 
my experience in the Air Defense Command, where you are working 
in the radar area, that the lads who are performing in that have 
a particularly difficult time. They are up on the DEW line and they 
come back to some remote aircraft control and warning station and 
it creates an extreme hardship on them and, for those who are mar- 
ried, on their families. This is a particular case where, with the skill 
they possess, that the demands are in the worst parts of the country, 
rather than the better parts of the country. This is what I mean when 
Isay the military need overrides. 

Mr. Sixzs. I know perfectly well it cannot always be done and I 
know perfectly well neither the Air Force nor any other Milita 
Establishment can be operated for the convenience of its personnel. 
Nevertheless, I would like to know what percentage of Air Force 
personnel, upon reassignment, actually get one of the three bases they 
request. I think the number is awfully low. I do not think you 
people are working at this as hard as you ought to. It is a very im- 
portant morale factor. 

General Licon. Mr. Chairman, we can furnish that for the record. 

Mr. Sixes. I wish you would. I always get a lot of letters from 
people who do not feel they are treated fairly in matters of reassign- 
ment. This applies to all the services. 
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General Licon. I am sorry that your mail indicates this. I think 
it has to go back basically to what General F riedman indicated, the 
skill requirements and the speciality code that woe men have. A man 
who is in a short skill, such as radio inte receptor or who works in the 
security service, practically 90 percent of his sttiy ity is overseas and 
then he comes back to the United States and he has a very limited 
number of places where he can really be put and utilized. Then he 
frequently has to turn around and go back. You might also take the 
case of the A.C. & W. operator who is in Thule, Greenland. He rotates 
after a year and he is in a very short supply, critical skill so he goes 
on the hilltop somewhere in the Northwest where he is in an equally 
undesirable area and cannot go to the southern climates. 

I think the assignment record will indicate that consideration is 
given to the extent possible for this base-of-choice assignment and 
this is practically the only way we can operate a base-of-choice assign- 
ment now with the people coming back from overseas. 

We will furnish the information they want. 

Mr. Srxes. Furnish the figures that you can. 

(The information requested follows :) 

General Ligon. The current procedure allows an airman to indicate two sta- 
tions, one State and two geographical areas to which he desires assignment 
upon completion of his oversea tour. Ths forecast is forwarded to Headquarters 
USAF 7 months prior to the month of return to the United States. 

At the time final station assignments are made at this headquarters, each 
airman’s preferences are then matched by machines against a list of station 
assignments for his Air Force skill and rank. If there are no vacancies at one 
of his specific stations of choice, attempt is then made to assign him to his 
State or area of choice. 

Some airmen are given assignments that do not meet any of their preferences 
due to lack of authorized unit manning vacancies during his rotation month. 
It would be uneconomical as well as administratively infeasible to delay 
assignment of airmen, until a vacancy occurs at their base or area of choice. 

Listed below is a returnee base of choice statistics for this program for the 
period May 1959 through April 1960. 











Returnee base of choice statistics 














| 


| Assignment 
choice | choice choice choice choice not 


Menth Ist base of | 2d base of | State of | 1st area of | 2d area of | preferred 
available 


1 
| 
| 


April 1960 bi 11.0 5.0 13.0 33.0 23.0 15.0 
March 1960 , ; 9.6 4.0 11.4 30.7 | 28.2 | 16.1 
February 1960 : 9.6 5.6 11.3 25.8 | 13.5 | 34.2 
January 1960 9.4 5.5 | 13.2 24.1 | 12.8 | 35.0 
December 1959 9.8 1.4 9.6 | 20.5 | 18.1 | 37.6 
November 1959 4.9 7.2 15.0 | 23. 4 13.1 36.4 
October 1959 9.5 5.1 | 12.5 | 37.1 1.5 34.3 
September 1959 9.1 6.0 | 12.1 38.9 1.1 | 32.8 
August 1959__ 9.0 5.4 12.0 38.2 | 2.0 | 33.4 
July 1959 9.0 6.0 | 13.9 37.2 | 2.3 31.5 
June 1959 See ; 7.5 vii 13.2 | 34.7 1.6 38.3 
May 1959 9.3 5.8 | 12,9 39.6 | wt 31.7 





12 months average | 9.0 | 





Mr. Goopr. I think it would be a fair indication, in view of the 
phenomenal increase in reenlistment rates, that the general attitude 
of the airmen has not been one of discontent. It is all a volunteer 
Air Force and no one is in because of compulsion. 

Mr. Srxes. You have not been reading my mail. 
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I realize morale is high in the Air Force and IL. do not’ want. to 
leave the impression it is not high, but I get complaints that you do not 






an 
he get. , 
nd General Wesster. Another point might be, Mr. Sikes, that most 





of the people are asking for the same desirable places, so many of 
them must be disappointed. 

Mr. Sixes. They cannot all go to Florida, can they ? 

I know that you are concerned with this and you did a very good 







es 
on job of showing the problem which confronts you in view of the re- 
ly duction in Air Force strength, both military and civilian, but are any 





of the reductions to be offset by contract services ? 

General Gent. No, Mr. Chairman. 

As a matter of fact, we have a specific directive out that this will 
not be done, that any reductions in manpower in any command or 
any base will not be replaced by contracting for the jobs they were 
doing in the past. 








REDUCTIONS IN PERSONNEL 








Mr. Stes. I have a genuine sympathy for the problem which the 
Air Force has confronting it in this connection, for General Gent 
brought out the fact that actually you are not just short 35,500 mili- 
tary and civilian personnel as a result of your position in the current 
budget, but because of the increased workload and new requirements 
you must identify approximately 58,000 jobs for reallocation. I 
thought that was a startling statement. 

It ‘certainly should tell the Congress and the Nation what. a tre- 
mendous job you have been called upon to do. 

Was this reduction a voluntary one on the part of the Air Force 
or a mandatory one asa result of a budget limitation? 

General Frrepman. I might speak to that at the outset, Mr. Chair- 
man. 

It think it is only correct to say that money did have its influence, 
Mr. Sikes. We have had, as General White and the Secretary indi- 
cated, some rather tough guidelines to live up to, but on balance it was 
our opinion—within the resources that appeared would be likely to be 
available—that it would be the better part of valor on our part to 
reduce operating costs and thus permit the addition of funding for 
the modernization of our forces for the future—both in terms of re- 
search and development and in terms of procurement of operational] 
equipment to raise the combat efficiency of our forces of tomorrow. 

When I say reduce operating expenses, then, we are talking about 
reducing units and with that you get a concurrent reduction in the 
numbers of personnel required, and “numbers of bases to operate. All 
this means is an attempt to come up with the best balance—as we see 
it—within the kind of guidelines handed down to us. 

While this is a general answer, I believe it to be an accurate answer 
to your question. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you tell me this: If I read between the lines, you 

say that this is a budget requirement. During this period of reduc- 
tion in personnel to what extent will we be adv ersely affected by the 
efficiency in operating level of the Air Force ? 

General FrrepMan. As General Gent indicated, a goodly portion of 
this reduction is tied to a reduction of forces. I think this, in turn, 
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ties back to what has been our theme as we have made our presenta- 

tions; changes in technology and the recognition that perhaps quality 
is equal in importance, if not more important, than pure numbers. 
In terms of efficiency in the short-term period ; that is, as a result of a 
rather rapid decrease in strength and a concomitant increase in move- 
ment of our people and conversions and movements of our units, I 
think—for a short-term ae must say that there may be some 
lack of efficiency, but how long this would extend—is rather difficult 
to say. 

Does anybody want to add anything to that? 

General Ligon. I believe, Mr. Sikes, you could add to that that we 
are at a point with the highest percentage of career airmen that we 
have ever had. It is too high and this is the reason we are taking 
3 to get it back down again to.the optimum level. 

eally we are finding ourselves, despite the disruption of change, 
with the highest trained group we have had in our force, I think, in 
any one point before. 

yeneral Wesster. As to overall capability, you will remember that 
as General White pointed out he was willing, because of the improved 
capability, to substitute two B-47 wings for one B-52 or B-58 wing. 
This is part of the balance and overall reduction. 

Mr. Srxes. It is our understanding that a number of bases will be 
eliminated from the Air Force complex in the next 2 or 3 years in the 
effort to hold down costs. Of course, this has been made possible by 
some reductions in the Air Force. If that is going to result in in- 
creased economy, why do you wait 2 or 3 years to Grinds this about? 
Why did you not proceed more rapidly to reduce the number of bases? 

General Frrepman. I would say essentially, Mr. Sikes, that is a 
forecast based on a continuing downward trend in numbers of units 
and also the trend in changes of missions. 

Mr. Srxes. You mean this has not actually been scheduled but is an 
estimate ? 

General FrrepMan. It is our forward programing. In other words, 
if we were going to, let us say, drop so many units today, then our 
attempt would be today—if the situation were just that—to drop the 
bases today. If we were projecting to reduce our forces 2 or 3 years 
hence, then we would earmark certain other base reductions for 2 or 3 
years hence. 

Mr. Sixes. I think it would be well to have submitted for the record 
a listing of the units which actually are to be eliminated as a result of 
this cut in personnel. 

General Frrepman. I believe we can do that by types of units, such 
as Strategic or Air Defense. I doubt that our planning has reached 
the stage where you could list the specific unit; is that right ? 

General Wesster. Certainly, through fiscal year 1961. 

(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use.) 


DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Srxes. Do you consider that the present allocation or distri- 
bution of personnel within the Air Force will be the most effective 
under existing strength levels? 

Iam speaking of that projected for 1961. 
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General Gent. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. General Gent, on page 9 of your statement you say that 
the Air Force has special studies under way that will result in more 
effective operation within the function and will release manpower for 
use elsewhere. 

I would like for you to provide for the record a listing of some 
examples so we may know what you have in mind. 

General Gent. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 


FUNCTIONAL REVIEWS 


The savings derived from reviews of the food service, comptroller, firefighting 
and motor vehicle functions mentioned in the statement are approximately 7,500 
authorizations. The functional review procedure is only one of the methods 
utilized by the Air Force to recover manpower authorizations for reallocation 
to new or higher priority tasks. Examples of some of these tasks for which the 
manpower recovered through functional reviews may be used are increased dis- 
persal and refueling capability for the Strategic Air Command, an increased 
requirement for over 8,000 authorizations for new missile functions, including 
increased officer authorizations for the Air Research and Development Command. 


MANPOWER VALIDATION PROGRAM 


Mr. Srxes. On page 10, you say that the program includes such 
standards-setting methods as work measurement, work sampling, man- 
power survey, and historical experience. 

I would like you to submit for the record a statement elaborating 
on that and telling us in detail what is involved there. 

(The information requested follows :) 


ELABORATION ON MANPOWER VALIDATION PROGRAM 


The objective of the USAF manpower validation program is the scientific 
development of realistic manpower standards. The manpower standards consist 
of data as to the number of people required to perform a certain amount of work 
in a given time. The standard-setting methods to be utilized by the Air Force, 
are predicated on the following concepts: 

(a) Use of methods which have been proven to be successful in private 
industry and Government. 

(b) Use of the most precise standard-setting method which proved to be 
economically feasible for particular Air Force functions and organizations. 

(c) Recognition that no one method is feasible for all Air Force functions 
and organizations. 

Work measurement as a standard-setting method in the USAF manpower vali- 
dation program means the precise measurement of the workload and the man- 
power required to accomplish the work. This is obtained by using the standard 
industrial engineering techniques such as methods time measurement, time study, 
and standard data to establish the manpower standard. 

Work sampling as a standard-setting method involves observing at random 
times and recording what the individuals in a work center are doing. When 
sufficient samples have been taken the standards can be established with a high 
degree of accuracy. 

Manpower survey as a standard-setting method is an on-the-job site review 
of the workload and the establishment of the manpower required to perform 
the required work. In this method the validation technician interviews the 
workers and their supervisors, and also uses such things as workload data, 
Staffing standards, projected workloads, previous surveys, budget justifications, 
mail records, best judgment, and personal experience in developing standards. 

Historical experience utilizes past experience data as to the work produced 
and the manpower cost thereof to determine workload and manning required. 

Field tests of the standard-setting methods utilized in the USAF manpower 
Validation program have proven that a combination of methods is the most 
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economically feasible approach to developing standards in the Air Force. ‘The 
use of work measurement for example, requires a function with a relatively 
stable and recurring workload plus large volume before it is economical as a 
standard setting method. Work sampling is practical for large or small 
functional areas ; however, its use is limited if the work area is widely scattered. 
An effective and efficient use of the manpower survey method is the develop 
ment of standards for validating manpower required in administrative areas 
and in areas where the work performed is not of a repetitive nature or where 
the end products are not readily countable. Historical experience is an eco 
nomically useful method in those functional areas where infrequent jobs con- 
sume a large quantity of man-hours, or where the jobs are stable under all 
conditions having work elements which do not vary. Historical experience 
as a method, however, is one of the least precise methods available and will 
be used only where the more precise methods covered are not applicable or 
are too uneconomical to apply. 













INSPECTOR GENERAL REVIEW OF MANPOWER UTILIZATION 



































Mr. Srxes. On page 11 of your statement you say that— 


* * * The use of Inspector General resources to check on and evaluate 
the effectiveness of Air Force manpower management is another example of 
the determined efforts we are making to continually improve the utilization 
of our personnel resource. 


I think it would be well if you submit for the record some indica- 
tion of the results that are anticipated or that are being gained from 
this effort. 

(The information requested follows :) 


DISCUSSION OF INSPECTOR GENERAL SURVEY 


General Gent. The Air Force is continually striving to develop ways of ac- 
complishing the mission with as few people as possible. The various programs 
I have mentioned are all, in one way or another, aimed at this objective. We 
know, however, that programs, concepts, and ideas sometimes look far different 
at the level of application than they.do at headquarters level. . We therefore 
make use of the Inspector General’s capability to keep ourselves informed on 
such things as— 
(a) The adequacy of methods used by commands in establishing their 
manning criteria standards. 
(b) Evidence of consistency or difference of manning standards. for like 
functions within and among commands. 
(c)* The techniques and procedures used by commands to recover man- 
power authorizations resulting from mission phase-out or workload decrease. 
(7) The adequacy of methods used by the commands to assure that avail- 
able manpower is applied to the highest priority workloads. 
(e) The adequacy of dissemination of program changes and ability to 
react to the changes. 
(f) The effectiveness of commands’ manpower utilization actions. 
We anticipate better utilization and more equitable distribution of our man- 
power resource by being better informed. 
No comment can yet be offered on the benefits now being gained because the In- 
spector General started looking at the manpower function on a specific project 
basis in January of this year. 


TRANSFER FROM STOCK FUND 


Mr. Srxes. General Ligon, you anticipate a transfer of $30 million 

from the Air Force stock fund. 
Congress historically has taken more money from the stock fund 

than-the services have volunteered. 

Do you think this $30 million isa realistic figure ? 
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I know we are going to get a detailed presentation on this, but do 
you think this $30 million estimate is realistic or is that a sort of an 
opening bid which you expect to be raised a little? 

General Ligon. May I ask General Friedman to respond to that? 

Mr. Sixes. General Friedman. 

General Frrepman. Sir, the $30 million was derived on the basis of 
an examination into the cash balance of the stock fund based on the 
program which we had and which we intend to pursue. Unless the 
policy is changed as regards the minimum amounts of cash to be held 
on hand, as against accounts payable, frankly I do not, at this time, 
see any real possibility to increase that. We can always review this 
and possibly have something on the order of $2 to $3 million show up, 
but as of now I think that is about as much as we can transfer over. 

Mr. Srxes. I think we understand each other perfectly. 


ACTIONS RESULTING IN REVISION OF FISCAL YEAR 1960 PROGRAM 


On page 4 of your statement you speak of the adoption of new econ- 
omy policy actions resulting in a further revision of the fiscal year 
1960 program. 

I would like for you to supply for the record some elaboration of 
that statement. 

What are those new economy policy actions and what was the im- 


mediate effect ? 

General Ligon. We can furnish that for the record, Mr. Sikes. 
Part of it is spread through such things as our change in criteria of 
4-year contracts, cutting out short-term discharges, and also two 90- 
day reenlistments. 

Mr. Srxes. Elaborate further on that for the record, please. 

General Ligon. Yes, sir. 

(The information referred to follows :) 


EcoNOMY POLICIES IMPLEMENTED IN FIscAL YEAR 1960 Wuich HAVE THE Im- 
MEDIATE EFFECT OF REDUCING FUND REQUIREMENTS IN THE MILITARY PERSONNEL 
APPROPRIATION 


General Ligon. The procurement of prior service personnel has been signifi- 
cantly curtailed in fiscal year 1960. Whereas, 19,766 prior service personnel 
were procured in fiscal year 1958 and 8,061 in fiscal year 1959, this type of pro- 
curement was substantially reduced in the revised fiscal year 1960 program to 
2,500. Primarily due to his longer service and greater number of dependents, 
the prior service enlistee is considerably more costly to the “Military personnel” 
appropriation than is the non-prior-service enlistee. Specifically, the increased 
costs for the prior-service man are due to: (a) travel of airmen in higher grades 
with his dependents, (0) higher entitlements for base pay and quarters allow- 
ances. New policy provides for the procurement of prior service personnel only 
when the Air Force requirements will not be met by first term enlistments in 
specific career fields. 

In order to encourage reenlistments, the Air Force in March 1948, authorized 
airmen the privilege of deferring their decision to reenlist for a period up to 
%) days after the expiration of their term of service. Although this policy was 
effective in providing reenlistment motivation during the subsequent period 
when retention rates were low, this objective at the present time when retention 
rates are high is not so essential. In addition, this 90 day delay in deciding 
to reenlist presents the following disadvantages to the Air Force. 

(a) Uncertainties about the reenlistment of personnel complicated manning 
_ assignment actions. Instability resulted for military personnel and their 
amilies. 
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(b) Change of station movements were substantially increased to accommo- 
date duty assignments of reenlistees deferred up to 90 days, frequently generat- 
ing a chain reaction of change of station moves for other personnel. 

(c) Change of station travel costs were substantially increased by the cost of 
sending an airman with dependents to his home of record and then bringing 
him back to the same or some other duty station. 

Consequently, effective November 1, 1959, this longstanding policy of two 
90-day reenlistments was discontinued. While the effect on retention of first 
termers is negligible, substantial reductions in numbers and costs for PCS 
travel will be realized beginning in the last half of fiscal year 1960. 

The time period authorized for reenlistment contracts has been standardized 
and controlled. Effective November 1, 1959, all male enlistment and reenlist- 
ment contracts were placed on a uniform 4-year term. Three-, five-, and six-year 
reenlistments are authorized only for airmen who require this amount of service 
to attain 20 years at which time retirement screening is initiated. Previously, 
the majority of the airmen had reenlisted for a 6-year term. Since the formula 
for reenlistment bonus payments is based on the airman’s base pay at time of 
reenlistment, multiplied by the years of his reenlistment contract, the effect of 
this new policy is a substantial reduction in reenlistment bonus costs for a given 
fiscal year. It should be noted that this action does not reduce the reenlistment 
bonus entitlement of an airman, rather, it does spread out the time period when 
airmen actually receive their reenlistment bonus entitlements. The following 
benefits in personnel management will also be realized by this new policy: 

(a) Permits the application of selective reenlistment at the 20-year point. 

(b) Provides more frequent opportunity to screen career airmen at 4-year 
intervals. 

(c) Facilitates personnel programing through more accurate estimates of fu- 
ture losses and reenlistment recoveries. 

(d@) Reduces the peaking of reenlistment bonus payments and facilitates the 
estimating of reenlistment bonus costs. 

The policy of permitting airmen to reenlist at their own volition, half way 
through their first enlistment term, was discontinued in October 1959. Such 
early reenlistments will only be authorized at the convenience of the Govern- 
ment for the following cases: 

(a) To assure completion of overseas assignment of career airmen. 

(b) To minimize change of station movements. 

(ec) To assure retainability after completion of technical training. 

This change in policy will facilitate personnel programing and selective reten- 
tion ob‘ectives. Peaking of reenlistment bonus payments will be reduced and 
more reliably estimated. 


FACTORS OFFSETTING SAVINGS IN PERSONNEL REDUCTIONS 





Mr. Srkes. On the same page you say that man-year savings real- 
ized by the lower end strength for fiscal year 1960 are partially offset 


by increase in separation travel costs, as a result of strength reduction 
and accompanying force structure changes, unit inactivations, and 


base closures, and the deployment of troops from France in the way 
of certain operational units. 


Were there any other factors, or did those substantially account for 
the offset in savings? 


General Tacon, Mr. Chairman, I think they cover generally the 
changes in cost factors. 


COST OF REDEPLOYMENT FROM FRANCE 





Mr. Srxes. What did it cost us to redeploy from France ? 
General Ligon. We are talking about a continuing thing in fiscal 

year 1960. We have an estimate on this. 

Mr. Stxes. Do you have an estimate of the total cost ¢ 

General FrrepMan. It was about $5 million, as I recall, Mr. Sikes. 

Mr. Sixes. Is that the total estimated cost ? 
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General Frrepman. Of PCS. As I recall, there was about $13 or 
$14 million of overall costs that were also involved in this. 

Mr. Srxzs. I think it would be well if you would supply the total 
anticipated cost by budget year in connection with the redeployment 
from France. 

General Licon. This can be provided. The military personnel por- 
tion of this we have, sir, and will furnish it for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 

General Licon. The permanent change of station movement cost of relocating 
units associated with the redeployment from France is estimated at approxi- 
mately $13.5 million. This represents in operations and maintenance cost of $8.5 
million and a military personnel cost of $5 millon. All of the movements are 
programed for completion during fiscal year 1960. Therefore, this one-time cost 
will be incurred against fiscal year 1960 funds. Provision for the additional 
requirement under military personnel has been included in the Air Force supple- 
mental appropriation request. 

Mr. Sixes. Again, to comment on the very good statements which 
you gentlemen have given us, and I do think they were excellent, yours, 
General Ligon, has a great deal of valuable detailed information, 


REGULAR OFFICER AUGMENTATION 


You spoke on officer retention. How many young officers have made 
application to become career officers? Of the number who make appli- 
cation for permanent appointment in the Air Force, how many are 
actually selected ? 

General Ligon. We can furnish this for the record. I believe you 
are asking for the total number of applications we have had in the 
augmentation program for regular commissions. 


Mr. Sixes. You can give that if you wish. That goes into past his- 
tory. I want to know the current situation; specifically, how many 
each year seek to become members of the Regular Air Force, and 
how many actually are allowed to do so, and what is the breakdown 
by rank. 

General Ligon. Yes, sir. As a side comment on that, sir, we are 
very encouraged at the continuing interest in the Regular commis- 
sioning program and we are getting sufficient numbers of applications 
so we are sure of being very highly selective in the ones we are giving 
Regular commissions to. ‘This has continued since the very beginning 
of the augmentation, which came out in 1956. 

Mr. Sixes. Can you tell me, roughly, at the present time, what 
percentage of these young officers are given an opportunity to become 
Reeular Air Force officers? Is it 10 or 25 percent? 

General Licon. Our annual authorization is about 3,000 a year, 
This includes, of course, the people who are coming out of the Acade- 
mies, it includes also those distinguished graduates from the ROTC, 
and from aviation cadet. We then have the remainder, people com- 
peting out of the group. There is a figure in my mind. This may 
have to be changed to be precise, but there are about 10,000 applications 
for about 3,000 commissions. 

Mr. Sixes. If you consider the fact that you must absorb those 
coming out of the Academies and the distinguished graduates group, 
you are going to eliminate that number of available slots for other 
young officers who make application to become permanent Air Force 
officers and thus reduce the available openings to, say, about 2,000. 





General Licon. Our input into the Air Force Academy in the 
classes, now going into the large classes, is 758, I believe, for next year. 
By the time they are finished, they are down about 25 percent of that. 
This is our output from the Air Force Academy. 

Mr. Sixes. You get some from the other Academies. 

General Ligon. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. You can clean all this up for the record and tell us 
specifically what the situation is. Let us say if you have about 3,000 

vacancies, you will have about 1,000 of those that are Ac sademy grad- 
uates and others in selected categories, and about 2,000 vacancies s then 
left for which some 10,000 young men will compete? 

General Lacon. That is right. I have found a statement, here 
which concerns the Regular Air Force appointment program. It also 
concerns the history of the Augmentation Act of 1956, in the fourth 
phase, the one we are now in, with approximately 10,000 applications 
to be considered in the line program for approximately 3,000 appoint- 
ments. 

(The information requested follows :) 

1. The following charts reflect the number of applications and selections (by 


grade) in the Regular Air Force line officer augmentation programs completed 
in fiscal vear 1958 and fiscal vear 1959: 


Fiscal year 1958 





Temporary grade Applications] Selections 


Colonel__- 168 139 
Lieutenant colonel _- 1, 874 1,112 
Major 10, 263 3, 921 
Captain | 25, 121 4 
Ist lientenant___. | 16, 932 

4, 935 


2d lieutenant_- 


Total... ‘ ss 59, 293 


NOT! Selection opportunity was 30 percent. 


Fiscal year 1959 


Temporary grade Applications | Selections 


Colonel.___- 13 
Lieutenant colonel_.._- 722 99 
Major , 945 460 
Captain , 411 954 
Ist lieutenant ___- ; 5, 850 1, 450 
2d lieutenant_-_ b, ; 5 3, 227 264 


Total... 5 i tee eh $ 45s ae Ede Pee 43, 195 | 3, 240 


NOTE.—Selection opportunity was 75 percent. 
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The applications in the current fiscal year, 1960 Regular Air Force line 
officer augmentation program, not yet completed, were as follows: 


Fiscal year 1960 









Temporary grade Applications Selections 





stein a, ta OD edie oh ldedaklscdaneate 20 | Not yet completed. 
ist eutenant.......<....+«en«- Nuke ida obis ecution aim atieaheuate 9, 932 Do. 
od lieutenant. __... a eee eee Lakaescgceveuntarcccasaaeehead 217 Do. 












iseend + <uinidntinocentddeaded steneatitee, caebihiae 10, 169 











Note.—The selection quota was set at 2,993 which represents a selection opportunity of 30 percent. This 
year’s applications were open to all Reserve officers on active duty who had completed at least 2 years but 
less than 6 years of active Federal commissioned service as of June 30, 1960. 





3. The following is a projection of program quotas for fiscal year 1960 through 
fiscal year 1963: 




























| 
1960 1961 | 1962 1963 
NE 6 in iiibietcndetnn Latin ts dks teed 350 350 400 600 
Distinguished militar i NOES, 5 on wicca cawassuncnuce 615 615 565 365 
DRIBRNS WIOUION fs 5 ou nck Seats eecicedeacs ----| 2, 993 1, 669 1, 669 1, 669 
Total USAF line only__.----. ostece Aida ene | 3, 958 2, 634 2, 634 2, 634 
Other than line (approximately) ..........-- - 500 400 400 400 





Grand total (approximately)... ........-.--..-.-- | 4, 500 | 3, 000 | 3, 000 3, 000 






CONTROLLED RETIREMENT PROGRAM 





Mr. Srxes. You stated the Air Force will, in fiscal year 1961, start 
a controlled retirement program which will involve induced retire- 
ment of about 1,700 Reserve officers. That one has some ominous 
overtones. Who are as going to get rid of and how are you g going 
to do it? By “who” I do not mean the man’s name. What category 
of officers will be eliminated, and how ? 

General Ligon. Mr, Chairman, we are speaking here of the need 
to control the number of officers on active duty in the Air Force. We 
are talking about a force of about 125,000 officers. It is estimated 
under an optimum distribution from a management point of view 
that approximately 19,000 should be in the 20- to 30- year group. 
If you look at our overall authorization for eee officers, which 
was granted under the Augmentation Act, of “69,425 for Regular 
officers, it would be expected that by the time we All this completely 
in Regular officers that we will have about 16,000 Regular officers in 
the 201 to 30 years of service group, 

We are now approaching the point where our Regular force is 
moving into the 20- to 30-year bracket and controls must be estab- 
lished at this point. The Regular officer, by law, is entitled when he 
gets to this point, if he is a ‘lieutenant colonel, to continue on to 28 
years of service and the colonel to 30 years of service. Therefore, 
we are looking in this control program at the Reserve officer who has 
retained a retirement entitlement and he reaches this point and will 
be considered for retention or release from active duty, and then he 
in turn can apply immediately. 

With the implementation of this program, starting in 1961, it will 
he the first time that we have had to take a look at this program. The 

51112—60—pt. 3 45 
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other services have had a continuing retirement program for Reserve 
officers for many, many years. 

We have to anticipate and estimate that about 5,000 officers a year 
must be retired, Regular and Reserve, volunteer or induced, or statu- 
tory. Our estimates are that we will have for the next 2 years a need 
to go to about this level of induced retirement of reservists. In the 
selection of these people we will go to our major commands to look 
at those individuals who become eligible in fiscal year 1961. 

Our program has been studied, it has been discussed with the 
Reserve organizations, it has been advertised throughout the Air 
Force, it has been given very adequate publicity and has been accepted 
by the personnel involved. We will take those skills in which we are 
short, of the people we would like to maintain on the Air Force team, 
regardless of the length of service through 30 years as a Reserve 
officer. 

The others, by reason of overages, or the necessity to go down, will 
be screened out on the basis of need. Our program called for ade- 
quate advance notice to these officers so they can plan in advance and 
will have up to 6 months’ notice that they will go into a retired 
status. This is an important point that we are not releasing these 
officers without adequate notice. They are actually going into retired 
status because they all will have had 20 years of service on a retire- 
ment status and are entitled to it under the law. 

Mr. Sr«es. I think you should prepare a table showing the service 
and number entitled to be separated from the service in each category. 
General Ligon. This can be furnished for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 
Listed below are the estimated numbers of officers, eligible to retire, who will 


be on active duty at the end of each fiscal year, after completion of programed 
retirement actions: 


Fiscal year Regular Reserve Total 
DALAA.- .iGidinakih elements cmbe bed bhbaeinctbasnaoianameweeee 6, 878 3, 954 10, 832 
ET ac octuibinin bs waren ipcacalimaedeans tga main asal Cathiibarith Waits ed te to ajuda 10, 848 5, 200 16, 048 
SU kine dies at Se ota aoe acer ininicta iba aaieias sin adap aaaata ain eeimina 14, 529 6, 022 20, 551 
SN SSE Etech kode n ccpencidisbibahdndvedohicunpedditetimee 15, 593 4, 852 20, 445 
SEER iy SS ear Ee 15, 858 3, 251 19, 109 


PILOT TRAINING 


Mr. Srxes. You have spoken of the number of pilots needed. You 
plan to train 2,200 new pilots in fiscal year 1961. 

For the record, will you show the number trained in each of the 
past 5 fiscal years and what your foreseeable future requirements are? 
You say that the number will be reduced further in fiscal year 1962. 
Tf you can give an estimate of what the number will be for 1962, 1963, 
1964, let me have a table to show that. 

General FrrepMan. Very well, sir. 

(A classified statement was furnished to the committee. ) 


SUSPENSION OF PILOTS FROM FLIGHT STATUS 


Mr. Srxes. You also state that in fiscal year 1960 approximately 
2,100 pilots and navigators will be suspended from flying status. Is 
it anticipated that a similar number or a larger number will be sus- 
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nded from flying status for each of the next several fiscal years or 
is this a one-time operation ¢ 

General Ligon. Mr. Sikes, this is a continuing operation. Each 
vear we have a Central Flight Status Selection Board. As indicated 
in the statement you have just repeated, these people are looked at 
for their particular assignments today, their experience, the types of 
specialties they are in, and looked at as for their future utilization 
to see if they should be continued in flying status. This is not an 
effort or design to reduce inventory per se. In effect, it does remove 
2,100 persons from flying status. 

We have a tremendous problem in the Air Force today, and perhaps, 
I think personally, the most serious one we have that aifects the whole 
officer structure is the problem of our rated officers who are now on 
active duty in our inventory who were attracted to the Air Force in 
World War II, stayed with us, or were recalled in the Korean war, 
and we continued our flying training rates at a speed going into 137 
wings and 142,500 officers up through 1956 or 1957, and now we have 
turned in the other direction and have reduced units and the buying 
program, where we find officers in our inventory over and above real 

uirements. Here we have a man who has been attracted to this 
flying career with the incentive pay to participate in hazardous duty 
and we are running out of equipment in which to maintain him in 
roficiency. It does not make sense to do this. It is a morale prob- 
em in the entire rated system in the Air Force. In addition to this, 
if we find this activity just a complete grounding of this group, we 
might as well close our flying school because we won’t attract our 
young men to come into the flying part of the business as a career. 

Mr. Sixes. That is a very good answer. Tell me something about 
the money you expect to save by this action for fiscal year 1960 and 
a prediction on fiscal year 1961 and fiscal year 1962. 

General Ligon. I would like to submit that for the record, Mr. 
Sikes. 

(The information requested follows :) 

General Licon. In considering the 2,100 selected for suspension, it should be 
noted that each individual is given the opportunity to present further informa- 
tion as to why he should be continued on flying status. Therefore, until all 
reclama actions are submitted and reviewed, the exact number that will be re- 
moved from flying status cannot be specifically determined. The dollar savings 
in the “Military personnel” appropriation associated with 2,100 suspensions are 
estimated at $1.9 million for fiscal year 1960 and $5.7 million for fiscal year 1961. 
The guidelines for the Central Flight Status Selection Board have not been 


established for fiscal year 1962, therefore, any effort to estimate savings would 
be premature. 


IMPROVED RETENTION OF AIRMEN 


Mr. Sixes. In the matter of reenlistments of enlisted personnel, you 
have instituted some rather drastic policies, or so it appears when 
we think of the way that the services have had to cajole and entice 
enlisted personnel to reenlist heretofore. Certainly, I can see that 
this is going to bring about a very considerable increase in efficiency. 
I can see also that it is going to result in some savings. I think the 
Air Force is to be commended for this businesslike approach but 
what about loss of reenlistments as a result of these policies? Are 
you concerned about that ? 
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General Licon. No, sir, Mr. Sikes. I think that if we apply, as 
we intend to, our controls basically at the end of the first term enlist- 
ment, and continue on active duty, those personnel we need by skill to 
keep the 55-45 balance of career and first term airmen, that we 
have established, we should not have any serious retention problems, 
As a matter of fact, we will have to continue to screen the career 
group, through our quality control efforts to see that those people 
who are now in the career force or were in it when we implemented 
our optimum force program do not just continue on and float. 

We feel this new retention concept: will initially be very difficult 
for people outside of the Air Force to understand because in effect 
we are telling people they cannot stay in the Air Force after 4 years, 
rather than going out and waving the flag and trying to attract them 
all in. 

Mr. Sixes. As I understand your statement, you also are planning 
some separations from the service, or it will amount to that in effect, 
of some of your career enlisted personnel who have had 20 years’ 
service. 

General Lacon. Yes, sir. Here again we are looking at quality 
and the balance of requirements. In certain skill areas the career 
airman strength exceeds our requirements, i.e., administration and 
food service, and it is in these areas that we will deny reenlistment toa 
small number of career personnel in the 20- to 30-year service group, 
in an effort to balance our inventory with requirements. These re- 
tirements will improve promotion opportunities for personnel in 
critica] skill areas. 

Mr. Srxes. Apparently what you are telling me in all of this ex- 
change is that the Air Force has reached a very highly effective pro- 
fessional status in which you can afford to be selective in the indi- 
viduals that you keep. 

General Licon. This is precisely our position today, sir. This we 
think has been the result of not only the Career Incentive Act of 1955, 
the Pay Act of 1958, but we have had increased housing, better sta- 
bility. We are going into an area where we have a better esprit; 
everything that has been done by the Congress, such as survivor bene- 
fit, the medicare—people are beginning to like the military career. 

They like the Air Force. That is how it shapes up to us. I think 
we are the only service that can afford to do this at. this time. 

Mr. Sr«es. I think Congress should be very highly heartened by 
what you are saying. 

Will you give us for the record a statement on percentage of reen- 
listments for the past 3 years, and your anticipated reenlistment level 
for fiscal year 1961? 

Tell me what primary sources you depend upon to maintain your 
enlisted strength. Then submit also a listing of the principal prob- 
lems which still exist in obtaining the desired type of reenlistments. 

General Ligon. Yes, sir; we will. 

(The following statement was submitted :) 
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The Air Force percentage of reenlistments for the past 3 years and the antici- 
pated reenlistment rates for fiscal years 1960 and 1961 are as follows: 


REENLISTMENT RATES (ACTUAL) 
[Percent] 


Overall 


Fiscal year 1957 
SOUS PU WO nn oa ect codes mdccddantuntermaccddcubesodsewee 
Fiseal year 1959 


Fiscal year 1960 k ‘ 53.5 
Fiscal year 1961 " ‘ 69.9 


The Air Force enlisted strength is maintained through the following primary 
sources : 

(a) Nonprior service procurement.—Males between 17 and 26 years of age who 
meet prescribed mental, moral, and physical standards may volunteer for a 
4-year enlistment in the Air Force. (The Air Force does not use the Selective 
Service System to obtain presonnel.) Currently the majority of the nonprior 
servicemen entering the Air Force are high school graduates. The improvement 
in the educational level of the nonprior service men entering the Air Force is 
shown below : 


. Percent of high 
Fiscal year: school graduates 
1956 


(b) USAF reenlistment program.—Airmen who meet reenlistment eligibility 
criteria, which includes level of progression and conduct, are afforded an oppor- 
tunity to reenlist for their own vacancy. This reenlistment must be accom- 
plished within 24 hours of separation. Air Force success in retaining airmen 
eligible to reenlist is evidenced by increased reenlistment rates; i. e., first-term 
airmen from 18 percent in fiscal year 1955 to 46 percent in fiscal year 1959; 
career airmen from 70 percent in fiscal year 1955 to 93 percent in fiscal year 1959. 

(c) Prior service procurement.—Former enlisted members of other services 
and former airmen who do not reenlist within 24 hours may, if qualified, enlist 
in the Air Force. Currently, entry into the Air Force under this program is 
limited to 125 per month and is restricted to former servicemen who possess 
skills currently needed by the Air Force or who have aptitudes for training into 
critically needed skills. This program has served as a safety valve for procuring 
needed personnel not obtainable from other sources. 

Recent surveys indicate the principal reasons why airmen do not reenlist 
include the following : 

(a) Better career or job opportunity in civilian life. 

(b) Plan on going to school or college. 

(c) Insufficient promotion opportunities. 

(d) Dislike for military life in general. 

(e) Air Force has not provided preferred type of work. 


USE OF FIRST-TERMERS 


Mr. Sixes. I was interested in your statements about the use of first- 
termers. It appears to me you are not assigning skilled area jobs to 
first-termers, or, if so, in limited amounts, if I understood you cor- 
rectly. Is that the case? 

General Ligon. I believe this could be stated the other way, sir; 
that in the highly technical jobs, before a man can really attain the 
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level of skill he must have passed the 4-year point and possibly be 
into his fifth, sixth, seventh, or eighth. He is in the career area. This 
establishes the requirement, as we showed in one chart in my state- 
ment, of the percentage of career people we needed to have in elec- 
tronics as compared to the ones in services. 

In my statement I show that we need 62 percent career personnel 
in the electronic skills. This means they would stay with us suf- 
ciently long to become efficient, where we could operate with 48 per- 
cent career personnel in the services area and accept a larger turnover 
in the first-termers. 

What we are saying is that the time to train a man in the services 
area is short and we can produce the man and if necessary let him go 
at the end of 4 years and belay a new man in rather than to bring him 
on and continue him into the career area, and when you do this, you 
have kept him on in effect for 30 years, or 20 to 30 years. You have 
your additional cost in retirement, you get your additional cost in 
dependency and increased cost as this man matures and he is more 
expensive to you this way than you need have it when you can get a 
new man. 

CHANGE-OF-STATION MOVES 


Mr. Sixes. Your fiscal year 1960 change-of-station moves are 
costing more than you anticipated. You gave the reasons for that— 
reductions in military strength, cost of moving units of personnel out 
of France. 

You do anticipate some reduction in fiscal year 1961. Congress is 
very concerned about this matter, as we tell you every year, but I 
note that you say you are still going to have 719,578 total PCS 
moves—permanent change of station moves—in fiscal year 1961. That 
is almost as many as there are people in the Air Force. 

It is awfully hard for people in and out of Congress to understand 
why this is necessary to have that many changes of station. 

General Licon. I would like to point out, if I may, Mr. Sikes, that 
* this table 10—I think that is the one you are referring to on page 
2 < 

Mr. Srxes. That is right. 

General Ligon (continuing). That the 365,067 moves on personnel 
turnover has to be directly related to the fact that we have the highest 
number of people eligible for reenlistments in fiscal year 1961. Our 
turnover at this point is tremendous. In addition to this we are hav- 
ing to take our input of nonprior service people who go into training, 
who go in at their point of enlistment. Then these new personnel go 
to Lackland for basic training, they go on to a technical school, and 
then to their first duty station. This results in the large number of 
turnover-type moves in their first year. 

(The following additional statement was submitted :) 

Permanent change of station travel movements and dollar costs vary directly 
with the procurement of new airmen. High procurement years tend to magnify 
travel movements because most recruits make three moves during their first year 
of service: 

(a) From home to basic training. 


(b) From basic technical training. 
(c) From technical training to duty station. 
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To illustrate further, let us take the procurement in fiscal year 1959 and fiscal 
year 1960 and compute its impact on PCS travel: 


Q.D. pro- Moves 
curement 


TRO is ices ai Aish b i dedosnsed doin as tdadeeeandueses 133, 615 
Fiscal year 1960 t 205, 389 
Fiscal year 1961 i 214, 164 
Difference, fiscal year 1959 versus fiscal year 1961 : +80, 549 


Control of the travel program would be greatly facilitated if more uniform 
annual procurements were realized. Reenlistments of first termers fluctuate 
with the size of the intake 4 years previous. Four years after a high procure- 
ment year such as in fiscal year 1957 one can expect a larger number of eligibles 
available for reenlistment versus a low year such as fiscal year 1958. 


Mr. Sixes. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record. ) 


COST OF TRANSPORTATION OF HOUSEHOLD GOODS 


Mr. Srxes. You discussed cost of transportation of household goods, 
and you stated that you have made some savings as a result of a limi- 
tation in weight to 2,000 pounds in a goodly number of designated 
oversea areas. However, you say that the cost of commercial storage 
which has resulted from airmen having to leave their effects in storage 
is going to increase from $4.8 million to $12 million from fiscal year 
1958 to fiscal year 1961. 

General Ligon. Yes, sir. I would also like to point out that these 
amounts include in addition to the actual storage costs, associated costs 
for packing, warehouse handling, drayage, and line-haul charges to 
new duty station. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the net difference? Are you losing money by 
virtue of having to store these goods, or are you still ville money 
as a result of a 2,000-pound mt limitation ¢ 

General Ligon. Mr. Chairman, we are making money now. It is 
showing up because this goes into the military personnel appropria- 
tion where it has not been heretofore. This is part of the rise in 
this appropriation, 

Mr. esc Is the money that you save in transportation of house- 


hold goods larger than the cost of storage ? 
General Licon. Yes, sir. By the time we get a full round trip of 
the new pee particularly such as Japan, Hawaii, and the Philip- 
¢ 


pines and the other areas where we have only had a saving on a one- 
way shipment of the difference between the 2,000 and the total re- 
quired, then it is going to result in a savings for the Air Force, long- 
range. 

Mr. Srxes. I want any available figures for this year, or last year, 
or whatever years’ figures are available, plus a projection for a year 
or two into the future. 

General Ligon, Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 
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COMPARISON OF SHIPPING CosTS FOR HOUSEHOLD Goops VERSUS STORAGE COSTS IN 
RELATION TO THE OVERSEA WEIGHT LIMITATION PoLicy 





Using the example of fiscal year 1959, for which year more complete infor- 
mation is available, the household goods placed in storage amounted to 740,032 
hundredweights (cwt.’s). Since the amount of storage attributable to change 
of station moves within the United States versus the amount for oversea change 
of stations cannot be identified, a precise computation cannot be made. However, 
it is estimated that 500,000 cwt. of the total amount of household goods stored 
in fiscal year 1959 is associated with oversea change of station moves. Based 
on current cost factors, the storage cost of household goods related to oversea 
moves would be $12,193,000 for a 3-year period. This includes the drayage and 
processing into and out of: storage. 

By comparison, the shipment cost of an equal amount of household goods, 
via through van service, including the trip to oversea stations and subsequent 
return to duty stations in the United States, would be $40,400,000 for the same 
period of time. Therefore, the net effect of the household goods weight limita- 
tion policy for oversea transfers is to reduce the cost in the change of station 
travel program by approximately $28,207,000 for a 3-year period. 

It will be appreciated that this reduced cost would not materialize until after 
the time has been reached when these weight limitations apply fully to moves, 
both to oversea areas and return. Since these cost comparisons must be con- 
sidered in relation to a period of approximately 3 years, equal to the length 
of oversea tours of duty, it would be difficult to project what the actual savings 
would be in the next 2 fiscal years. It is apparent from these cost comparisons 
that the total change of station travel costs would be substantially higher if it 
were not for the weight limitation policy. 


Mr. Manon. Will you yield, Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Srxes. Yes. 

Mr. Manon. Is the average officer reasonably happy with the weight 
ceilings or does he feel the ‘ceilings are inadequate ? 

General Licon. Mr. Mahon, I think w ith the present types of quar- 
ters in the area where these officers are going, being furnished to the 
degree they are, that the .2,000-pound limitation is giving them suffi- 
cient to take the things they just cannot get along without of their 
own personal items. “I haven't been on an oversea shipment with 
this type of limitation. Personally, I am only reflecting what IT have 
learned from other personnel who have gone overseas under this type 
of restriction. 

Mr. Srxes. Off the record. 
(Discussion off the record.) 



























TRAINING MANUAL FOR AIRMAN AID TO A GENERAL OFFICER 


Mr. Srxes. I am sure that you are familiar with the UPT article of 
February 3, which is entitled “Air Force Admits Training Manual 
Tells GI’s How To Wash Officer’s Dog.” 

T submit this article for inclusion in the record at this point. 
(The article referred to follows:) 













NEw Bone or CONTENTION: AtR FORCE ADMITS TRAINING 
How To WASH OFFICER’s DoG 


MANUAL Tetris GI’s 













(By Tom Nelson, United Press International) 





The Air Force, which denies it uses GI’s as servants, admitted yesterday it 
issued an on-the-job training manual telling enlisted men how to wash an officer’s 
dog, make the officer’s bed and mix his drinks. 

The manual cropped up at a House Armed Services Subcommittee hearing 
on whether the Armed Forces are making full use of their manpower. Red- 
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faced Air Force witnesses said it has been rescinded, though a revised edition 
may be put out later. 

The manual for Air Force steward specialists was issued in July 1958. It 
informs the specialist that his duty “will include cooking, personal services, and 
chauffeuring” for a general. 

Then it went into great detail about how. the airman is to perform chores 
ranging from cleaning the toilets daily to setting the dinner table with the proper 
wine glasses. 

One sample—waiting on the table: “When placing glasses on the table or pick- 
ing them up, never grip the glass near the rim. This will leave fingerprints 
on the glass and is unsanitary.” 

There was a separate section titled “Care and Control of Pets.” 

“Feeding pets may become a part of your daily chores,” it said. “Necessity 
demands that pets be fed properly * * * overfeeding is more dangerous than 
underfeeding * * *, 

“Occasionally pets require baths. The best way to accomplish this is by using 
soap, water, and plenty of elbow grease * * *.” 

Included in the airman’s “normal duties,’ the manual said, “are such house- 
keeping tasks as sweeping, mopping, waxing, and dusting.” 

Committee members ridiculed the manual. 

“You can imagine what this does to those of us who fight for appropriations 
for adequate military manpower,” Chairman Melvin Price (Democrat, Illinois) 
told Air Force witnesses. 

Representative Frank J. Becker (Republican, New York) said if a Communist 
had written the manual he couldn’t have composed a more “morale-destroying 
document.” 

Maj. Gen. Albert P. Clark, Air Force Director of Military Personnel, said the 
idea behind the manual had been to “give these individuals an opportunity to 
improve and learn their job.” 


Mr. Sr«zs. Is this an official Air Force publication ? 

How much did it cost to publish the manual ? 

Give us the cost of salaries of employees as well as the printing 
cost. 

How many enlisted men are assigned to such duties? 

Mr. Weaver. Is it an original edition, or revised edition? And 
how many copies were published ? 

Mr. Sixes. And furnish a copy for the committee. 

(The information requested follows:) 

This was an Official Air Force publication published by Air Training Com- 
mand under the authority of AFR 52-2. 

The cost of preparation enctadias manpower and materials was $5,059. The 
binding and printing cost was $513.71, making a total cost of $5,572.71. Per- 
sonnel costs were : 


Master a 
GS-2_. LS eee. hbk hn Back haa eee ween eee 

TR AP ad ks an ant ok apdchaabeoetaalires édonctcdon] PRRERONR...1 
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The publication was an original edition. 

There are 544 airman aids assigned against an authorization of 574; 500 copies 
of JP 62450-S, “Steward Specialist” (airman aid supplement) were published. 

JP 62450-S, “Steward Specialist” (airman aid supplement), dated July 1958, 
was prepared by Air Training Command as an on-the-job training package pro- 
gram, a part of the overall USAF OJT training program authorized by AFR 52-2. 

In this regulation Air Training Command is authorized to develop, edit, and 
authenticate OJI; package programs to forward OJI package program manu- 
scripts to Headquarters USAF for publication and distribution ; to review package 
programs to insure that they are consistent with AFM 35-1 and are technically 
accurate; and to change, revise, and rescind package programs as necessary. 
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OJT package programs are booklets containing study materials, training out- 
lines, job standards, work experiences, and references to guide and assist a trainee 
in performing his job and in progressing in skill, knowledge, and proficiency 
while he is actually performing duty on the job. 

When taken out of context, certain information contained in the publication 
has been misconstrued, or could be construed as exceeding the limits inherent in 
Air Force personnel policies. The fact that certain tasks or procedures were 
included in the manual does not indicate that such duties were to be performed 
regularly by the airman aid as a routine part of his duty. However, such tasks 
might justifiably be required of the aid upon occasion, and the information in 
the booklet was defined to be helpful in meeting such oceasions. Further, such 
information would be useful to those airman aids who had responsibility for 
supervising domestic help (frequently indigenous, in oversea areas) in the officer’s 
household. 

(A copy of the manual, “On-the-Job Training Package Program,” was fur- 
nished the committee.) 


GOALS AND ACHIEVEMENTS OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Sixes. General Wilson, on page 3 of your statement you listed 
goals and actual achievements. 

I think you might elaborate on the result of achieving those goals 
insofar as effectiveness is concerned, and we would like to have infor- 
mation on what caused you not to reach certain goals, or what enabled 
you to surpass other goals. You can supply that for the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


General Witson. In response to your question I would like to elaborate. 

In the first place, I would like to point out that the goals established for our 
guard units have been taken from those used by the various major commands 
of the Regular Air Force. It is our philosophy in the Air Guard that even though 
we are in a part-time training operation, that we will shoot for the same goals 
or standards that the Air Force has. 

In answer to Mr. Sikes question, I think that I might sum up by saying that 
when we reach our goals we have a greater combat capability than if we did not 
achieve our goals. We feel that establishing goals is a stimulant to competition 
between units. We encourage this spirit of competition through publication 
of management-type booklets which compare our units, one with the other, and 
which aid our commanders in reaching our goals. 

Concerning your question “What caused you not to reach the goals?” As 
far as aircrew readiness is concerned, our status of 76 percent combat ready com- 
pared to our goal of 80 percent, we feel to be a noteworthy accomplishment in 
view of the aircraft and mission conversions that have recently taken place 
throughout the majority of our 94 flying units. For your information, an air- 
craft conversion and/or a change in mission has a tremendous impact on training 
and logistical support requirements. Most of our people must learn new methods 
and procedures to do their jobs and must obtain new equipment and learn how 
to use it. 

In the case of our goal of desiring 90 percent fully qualified among our per- 
sonnel (other than aircrews) we suspect that this goal may be too high. 
We would rather have a goal that is too high than to have one too low. Overall, 
we have a 67 percent readiness in this area. Even though we are 23 percent 
below our goal of 90 percent, this reflects excellent progress in this area. Our 
measurements here are somewhat sophisticated and refined, in that each unit 
must list every position in their manning documents and weigh their personnel 
in terms of the skill requirements of their jobs (radar electronic mechanics are 
more technical than truckdrivers). It also compares the grade level (3, 
5, and 7) of the authorized position with the assigned position and provides 
a computation that reflects our status in terms of manpower quality as 
well as quantity. Our measurement in this area cannot be compared with the 
Air Force because in the past the Air Force reporting criteria permitted the unit 
commander to evaluate his status in terms of the commander’s estimate. It 
has been our experience that commander’s estimates have usually proven to be 
too high or too optimistic. This is an inherent characteristic of many good 
commanders. 
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With reference to our unit mission equipment we are at 80 percent readiness, 
compared with a 100 percent goal. Here again, in view of the progress made 
during our aircraft and mission conversions and the tremendous logistical sup- 
port required, we feel that this upward trend has been good and will continue 
to improve. 

With regard to your question, “What enabled you to surpass the goals?” 
we have exceeded our goal for aircraft combat ready. We attribute this to 
the fact that our aircraft maintenance is excellent. Our aircraft maintenance 
is good because we have a nucleus of highly skilled full-time technicians to 
supervise or do the job. All unit commanders can hire or fire these people 
as they see fit. If they don’t “cut the mustard,” they don’t stay on the job. 

Furthermore, this full-time work force, as well as the part-timers, are highly 
stable. This is so because they live in their hometown and want to stay there. 
Our losses among our technicians are practically nil. 

There are certain things that are very helpful in surpassing goals. One of 
these is the 36 additional drills for our flying personnel (this has given them 
more flying time and higher proficiency). Another helpful item is the Jet 
Flying Instrument School at Ellington AFB, Tex. This has also improved the 
flying proficiency of our pilots. In the area of personnel (other than aircrews) 
most of our commanders have reached a position where they can be highly 
selective in recruitment of new personnel. Many organizations are demanding 
college graduates. 

‘here ure other things that we would like to have. We would like addi- 
tional rocketry and gunnery ranges. We would like to have additional respon- 
sibilities in day-to-day operations with the Air Force. We would like to take 
part in more special missions with the Air Force. 

In summary, we exercise every management device that we can think of (our 
goals are the only one) to provide greater combat effectiveness. 


ALERT PROGRAM 


Mr. Sixes. Tell me what you mean by “A runway alert.” 
What are the contributions of the runway alert to Air Force readi- 


ness ¢ 

General Wirson. At selected locations, 22 round the country, at 
the request of the Air Defense Command, the Air National Guard 
is augmenting these active air defenses of the country by furnish- 
ing two aircraft and crews available on 5 minutes’ notice, under the 
operational control of the Air Defense Command, to perform a part 
of the function of identification of unknown aircraft. If it were 
not for the Guard unit performing this function in those areas it 
would not be done. 

The alert program for the Air National Guard was implemented 
in August 1954. The objective of the program is to provide training 
for the radar ground personnel of the Air Defense Command, Air Na- 
tional Guard aircrews, and supplement the Air Defense Command 
operational requirements. 

At present there are 165 alert spaces allocated the Air National 
Guard. These spaces are rotated among the Air National Guard 
fighter-interceptor squadrons. The actual number of squadrons on 
alert depends upon the airplane aircrew requirements. The aircrews 
standing “hot” alert are under the operational control of the Air De- 
a Command and are scrambled as any member of the Active Air 

orce. 

During the fiscal year 1959, Air National Guard squadrons flew 
23,000 hours under Air Defense Command control, bringing to 
110,200 the total number of hours flown under the Air National Guard 
Air Defense alert program since its inception. During the past year, 
Air National Guard aircraft performed 16,013 scrambles and had 
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24,633 intercepts for a grand total of 63,170 scrambles and 128,166 
intercepts since August 1954. 


MODERNIZATION OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


Mr. Sixes. You commented to other members of the committee on 
the status of modernization of the Air National Guard equipment. 
Let us be perfectly frank about this: how far behind the Regular Air 
Force is Air National Guard equipmentwise ? 

General Wesster. I think that is a little bit difficult to say precisely. 
In some areas, admittedly, they have, as General Wilson has pointed 
out, up-to-date and very modern equipment. The 104’s that he men- 
tioned are century series fighters, as are the F-100’s. In some of the 
other areas they are well behind. We are phasing out now all of our 
F-86 aircraft and the guard will have them in substantial numbers. 

However, although we are not modernizing them possibly as rapidly 
as we would like, still we feel that there is a useful purpose for this 
equipment in the time period ahead. 

Mr. Srxers. You do not consider the Air National Guard as using 
obsolete equipment ? 

General Wesster. No, sir. I believe they still have a capability 
and purpose—the equipment they have. 

Mr. Sixes. Iam going to change that question a little. 

General Wilson, do you consider any of this as obsolescent 
equipment ? 

General Witson. No, I do not consider it obsolescent. I consider 
it capable of doing the mission the Guard has been assigned. 

Mr. Sixes. Do you have sufficient facilities and technicians to main- 
tain your equipment ? 

General Witson. We have our problems with regard to the 
technicians. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you spell out those problems? 

General Witson. As you know, we have had certain changes in 
the missions that are coming up that I referred to. As we go into 
the more’ advanced tactical fighter aircraft the cost of maintenance 
and the man-hour requirements for increased maintenance go up. 
That is one of the reasons we said to accommodate these aircraft we 
would have to reduce the number of UE’s of the aircraft to live 
within the funds that were listed in this program. 

I think the 1961 program for modernization is giving the Air 
Guard its greatest year for first-line equipment coming into the pro- 
grams, the 104’s, the 102’s and the 89-—J’s. 

Unt Stxes. Are there shortages of equipment in the Air National 
uard ? 

General Wirson. No, sir. We are equipped up to about 86 percent 
of our total authorization. Our authorization, we feel, is satisfactory 
to do the mission that we have assigned to us. As newer aircraft 
come in we have a shortage at the beginning, but we are able to pick 
up the ground-handling and test equipment from the Active ‘Kstab- 
lishment to maintain the aircraft in a satisfactory condition. 
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STATE OF READINESS OF AIR FORCE RESERVE 


Mr. Srxes. What is the current state of readiness of the Air 
Reserve ? 

General Vipau. I mentioned that the Air Force Reserve has for 
the first time attained the capability of meeting the D-day task 
assigned its 15 troop carrier wings. This requires 60 percent combat 
readiness as the missions utilize 60 percent of the force. On the 
other hand, I can state that our crews assigned are approximately 
85 percent combat ready, which is the highest rate ever. 

Mr. Stxes. How quickly can they respond in an emergency ? 

General Vipau. As I recall from a briefing by the Continental Air 
Command, 40 percent of the missions can be accomplished on 1-hour 
notice, the majority of the missions assigned could be performed 
within 3 hours, and the next requirement of 24 hours, at that point all 
would be accomplished. 

Mr. S.«es. That appears to be very good indeed. 

General Vina. The reaction time is quite surprising. 

Mr. Sixes. Would the Air Reserve require additional training to 
enable them to perform the required missions? 

General Vipau. Not the D-day tasks. We are able now to perform 
the missions assigned to us on D-day. 

Mr. Sixes. All of your units? 

General Vinat. Yes. 

Mr. Srxes. That is very good. 


STATE OF READINESS OF AIR NATIONAL GUARD 


What is the state of readiness of the Air National Guard ? 

General Wirson. It is at its highest state of readiness we have ever 
had in the history of the Guard. The reaction time is another thing 
that is very important, and especially in the Air Guard when we are 
talking about fighter interceptors. 

Mr. Srxes. I will ask you about the reaction time. 

General Witson. We have a requirement by the Air Defense Com- 
mand that at least 50 percent of our crews and aircraft should be 
armed and in the air within the first hour from the time of the call. 
On all of our test alerts, which are run at least twice a year by all 
units, we are averaging much better. In fact, Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
will probably be tops because the airfield is close to the unit. They 
run 80 percent of their people in the first hour. Normally, around the 
country it is running about 60 percent the first hour and 80 percent in 
the first 4 hours. If we are going to be any good to the Air Defense 
Command, we have to have a reaction time to meet it, and so far we 
have been able to exceed the reaction time they have given us. 


QUALITY AND QUANTITY OF RESERVISTS 


Mr. Srxes. Are you satisfied with the quality and quantity of per- 
sonnel that you are recruiting ? 

General Wirson. Yes. As long as we can recruit approximately 
8,500 nonprior service personnel and our enlistment trends in this 
group continues emphasis toward the 1814 to 26 age group which 
makes for a more educated, mature and stable organization, I will be 
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satisfied. A recent survey conducted at Lackland Air Force Base 
revealed that of 1,359 basic trainees 33 percent graduated from high 
school, 36 percent had some college education, 23.4 percent graduated 
from college, 1.3 percent had a masters degree and 0.2 percent had a 
doctors degree. 

Mr. Sixes. What are the primary sources of your personnel ? 

General Witson. The primary source of our personnel are civil 
life gains of nonprior-service personnel. Wealso get individuals who 
have had prior service in a Regular or Reserve component of the 
Armed Forces. 

PERSONNEL LOSSES 


Mr. Srxes. What losses do you experience, General Wilson, and 
what are the primary causes of these losses ? 

General Witson. Our primary losses, Mr. Sikes, fall into several 
classes. Last year we lost 11,377 men. Of this, 8.2 percent went into 
the Regular services, mainly the Air Force; 16 percent finished their 
enlistment and reverted to the Air Force Reserve; 2.3 percent accepted 
commissions in the Air Guard. The biggest group we lost was the 
37.8 percent that had to drop out for various reasons during their 
enlistment. These men went into the Air Force Reserve, but they 
are of great concern to us because we lost the skills they had started 
to develop. 

Mr. Srxes. General Wilson, are you experiencing a satisfactory 
rate of reenlistments ? 

General Witson. We are continuing to enjoy a high reenlistment 
rate. So far this year our rate is 81 percent. 

Mr. Srxes. What is the morale of the guardsmen? What are your 
disciplinary trends? 

General Witson. Judging from the things we hear on field visits, 
the small number of congressional inquiries and size of the waiting 
lists to join, I would say the morale is very high. With a good morale, 
it follows that disciplinary cases are not frequent. We lose a man 
now and then while on active duty for basic training due to his getting 
into trouble, but generally speaking this has not even approached be- 
ing a problem. 

DISTRIBUTION OF PERSONNEL 


Mr. Tuomson. I would like to ask each of these questions with 
regard to each of the services: 

Please insert for the record a table showing, by rank and grade and 
type of duty, that is, communications, transportation, clerical, and 
so forth, the number of military and civilian personnel that you have 
in the Pentagon; in the Greater Washington area (by type of assign- 
ment; that is, Department of Defense, service headquarters, major 
commands and functions, such as R. & D., and so forth) ; in regional 
offices or headquarters; in major command headquarters; in tactical 
or combat units; and in any other major breakdown that would be 
helpful in giving a true picture as to your utilization of assigned 
military and civilian manpower, to the extent and with the degree 
of breakdown that such is possible as of the time of the record going 
to print. If not completely broken down or available at that time, 
supply the balance by letter to the committee. 
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(The information requested is classified and has been furnished for 
the committee’s use. ) 
REENLISTMENT RATES 


Mr. THomson. Please supply for the record a table showing rates 
of reenlistment by each year, 1950-59, inclusive. Please break this 
table down so as to show principal categories, first three graders, and 
so forth, technical skills, and number of years of service after which 
separation occurred, to the greatest extent possible under the time and 
information limitations. lam particularly interested in a category to 
show the trend as far as reenlistment after expiration of 20 years of 
service and after 30 years of service is concerned. I would like the 
table to show also, within 10-year intervals, the age at which retire- 
ment or separation occurred; that is, the number of men retiring at 
age 30 to 40, the number retiring at age 50 to 60. 

(The information requested follows 4 

The overall reenlistment rates for enlisted personnel in the Air Force from 
fiscal year 1950 through fiscal year 1959 are indicated below. Reenlistment rates 
by grade or first term and career personnel are not available for fiscal years prior 
to fiscal year 1955. 


Percent Percent 
Pisea) FONE Westin nkatoenane 54.71 Fiscal. year 1066 sen cs 23. 5 
Fiscal your’ 1904... on enn 55.41 Miscal year 1966............... 44,2 
Wiseal Peer’ Woe. ooo cn cw cnsan Gi. 7] Piece’ year’ 106F oon 49.4 
Fiscal year 1066. occu ccccus G7: 01 Fiscal. year 2006... .2...... 54.8 
BIC) FORT TOOG se cccndicecscns SO. S } DURGA FORE Wace siecice 61.5 


The rates of reenlistment for the first three graders are on record back to 1955 


and are as follows: 
Reenlistment rates for 1st 8 graders 








[Percent] 
Fiscal year Master Technical Staff 
sergeant sergeant sergeant 
Si ni nnn iy Hinag ells iit ilatiahach dia vo dara tah ansbeiee ebdicdemiaiamnied 95 79 30 
Bo tt esi cic heck sewn dee deeieeekk eta acakiabnedeaae 95 93 49 
SE tiiuhs Lettediusctsiadbhddaadedsdgbciebatiuine dbdnediedadans 96 92 49 
ic i al aT anc I erred wel ea elas 99 97 67 
NOU enc hw acl Ga wk as eee eke ee 99 98 79 


The rates of reenlistment in the technical skills are as follows: 


Reenlistment by skill category for all enlisted grades 


[Percent] 


Highly technical skills (air traffic control, radio- | Technical skills (maintenance and repair, commu- 
radar maintenance, pilotless A/C guidance, arma- nications operation, aircraft accessories, aircraft 
ment systems, atomic weapons) and engine maintenance, munitions and weapons 

maintenance, etc.) 





| 
Fiscal year Ist term | Career | Total Fiscal year Ist term | Career Total 

| ecmnenennneEE — eS — en SS SRS | Oe SERED 
I ii hans tecaitceiaaseeta | 9 54 15 Sls isa saesensiainicinniiient 17 72 28 
el bie Es an a 22 84 ik eee 28 88 43 
eee in 27 s4 a ee 36 90 48 
SN oo ok Sonne ditien 35 86 i Rare 33 89 49 
Tce al 42 


90 56 | Stee 47 91 62 
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Semitechnical skills (photomapping, vehicle maintenance, construction, utilities, 
supply, etc.) 


[Percent] 





Fiscal year lst term Career 





The reenlistment rate for our senior career airmen with over 20 years of service 
is primarily affected by retirements, shown below, and not by the desire not to 
reenlist. Therefore, the reenlistment trend after 20 years service, can be best 
stated by the estimated number who will retire upon completion of 20 years 
service, and each year thereafter. The balance of the onboard strength would 
normally reenlist until 30 years of service is attained. Airmen completing 20 
years of service retire at a rate of 30 percent upon completion of their 20th 
year. Each ensuing year from 21 through 30 years shows a 10-percent retire- 
ment for each year thereafter of those on board. However, beginning with 
fiscal year 1960, retirements are programed to be about 20 percent per annum 
of the onboard strength instead of 10 percent beginning in the 21st year. The 
majority of those men remaining on active duty would retire upon completion 
of 30 years of service. 

The tables below show airmen retirements by type and by age grouping, by 
calendar years from 1949 through 1959. Three tables are shown to indicate 
the major types of retirements, i.e., (1) nondisability, (2) permanent disability, 
and (3) temporary disability : 



















TABLE 1.—Nondisability retirements for enlisted men 


Age grouping 














35 to 39 
_ I ae eee: | 
¢ : 33 6 
Dit 2:0 ac ench haa bebnehinceunsbibenaakine ee 33 316 86 4 439 
MURR Oe Eee has os Ree se 21 229 57 3 310 
es 2 RSS Sk ae 21 321 68 5 415 
| ee ee Ses 45 732 142 1 920 
Ree i ee Be 65 418 86 8 877 
WE lace ses noes RU pe aes og RS one 65 427 102 3 597 
| Ao erg 97 485 82 2 666 
OT a 213 1, 024 144 6 1, 387 
ee aera ore a eee ess 2 145 1, 186 249 17 1. 597 
RRR Re eh 346 2,515 444 39 3, 344 
De Mie 1, 084 | 7, 884 | 1, 528 94 | 10, 590 





TABLE 2.—Permanent disability retirements for enlisted men 









Years Less 35 to 39 | 40 to 49 | 50 to 59 60 and Total 


than 35 over 





Slt pean ke cbsnenenenneeeterumdinitatew 415 69 96 28 8 

ESE eS ae 739 86 102 29 3 959 
| RE ae ae Kea tatdanas 629 70 83 20 4 706 
1955..... bedeh beiebnineaN sae 385 45 72 14 1 517 
aca a el Ra ch oe Mi tae 404 81 107 26 7 625 
I idk eiliis sediesins Dab shiitiony ce toils indy : 414 | 124 | 216 56 10 820 








th to 
on 










1955.. 
1956-- 
1957-. 
1958. 
1959-. 


1Ci 
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TABLE 3.— Temporary disability retirements for enlisted men 


Ace grouping 


Less 35 to 39 | 40 to49 | 50to 59 | 60 and 
than 35 


158 
203 
519 
740 
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1 Calendar years 1949 through 1954 not available. 
OFFICER RETENTION 


Mr. Tuomson. Please submit a table showing the same as above 
with regard to retention and retirement of officers, breaking it down 
into categories of general officer, field officer, and company grade of- 
ficers, as well as military specialties. 

(The requested information follows :) 


As concerns officer retention, the most pressing Air Force problem is the 
inability to retain nonrated college graduates after they complete their obligated 
service. For example, retention of Air Force ROTC nonrated officers has been 
running consistently at only approximately 10 percent. On the other hand, of- 
ficers obtained from the officer candidate school remain at about an 85-percent 
rate. In the face of increasing technical requirements, it is important to keep 
more college graduates who have technical schooling. In an effort to achieve 
more stability and improved retention, the Air Force started the officer training 
school program in fiscal year 1960. This program is designed to select college 
graduates who have suitable backgrounds to fill essential Air Force jobs. 
They are provided 38 months’ precommission training. It is hoped that retention 
of these officers will be better than for Air Force ROTC graduates. Also, the 
Air Force is presently contemplating the feasibility of increasing nonrated 
tours from 8 to 4 years as a means of attracting more career-motivated 
individuals. 

Rated officer retention has been at an Overall level of about 50 percent. This 
is expected to improve to 65 percent now that the 5-year tour is in effect. 


Nondisability retired commissioned officers on rolls by age at which retired 
(as of June 30, 1959) 


Age at retirement 
Grade . saath ‘ 
| | 
35 to 39 | 40 to 44 | 45 to 49 | 50 to 54| 55to59| 60 and 
over 


CONN So 35 1) deacons wetaeeaduatuea diborane tac = f 5! 16 
Colonel. ht ata iitincuipacscuaes ie : é 27: i 59 
Lieutenant colonel. 26 | 416 3 : 22 
Major : 
Captain. -__. 

Ist Lieutenant.. 





EEE cn cniictevndacstenudatworbiceanbooesgeuss 


Mr. Trromson. Please give for the record the best information 
available on the cost of training and preparing officers and men in the 
various general ¢ ategor ies such as general officer, field officer, company 
erade officer, and for enlisted men, first three graders, technicians, 


51112—60—>pt. 3 46 
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other NCO’s and remainder, and with regard to the general military 
specialties. I am particularly interested in regard to this, that this 
question be answered to show the cost of retraining and acquiring 
military skills lost by reason of separation from the service or re- 
tirement. 

(The information requested follows:) 


GENERAL OFFICERS 


In terms of in-service professional training, a general officer would normally 
complete the Squadron Officer School, Air Command Staff College, War College, 
and a joint college such as the Industrial College of the Armed Forces. Total 
cost for these four schools would be $69,875. 


FIELD GRADE OFFICERS 


Field grade officers would not have completed a joint college as above. Total 
cost for the remaining three schools would be $39,875. 


COMPANY GRADE OFFICERS 


Company grade officers would complete the Squadron Officer School for a cost 
of $4,160. 
AIRMEN 


In the airmen categories, to top five grades would normally complete basic 
military, basic technical, and advanced technical training for a cost of $8,074. 
The majority of the lower grade airmen would receive basic military and basic 
technical training at a cost of $4,524. The remainder would receive only basic 
military training at a cost of $835. 

The above data sliould be considered as example illustrations only. Actual 
costs vary widely with the individual, depending upon the course of his career. 
Therefore, the student’s military pay and allowances are only considered during 
the time he is in training. Costs do not represent the total Air Force investment 
in the individual since pay, allowances, food, clothing, and other intangible costs 
for other periods are not considered. The costs are, however, accurate repre- 
sentations of the formal training costs for courses that the various ranks are 
most likely to undertake. 

PILOT TRAINING 


In the case of officers who are rated pilots, the factor of this training needs to 
be considered. For example, to bring a young man into the Air Force and train 
him to the point where he is a qualified F102 pilot would cost $311,000. Of 
course this,considers his pay and allowances, all the flying time utilized with 
the POL costs, field maintenance, depot maintenance, plus a pro-rata share of 
all the base effort which must be expended over almost a 3-year period while he 
progresses from a cadet to a combat-capable flier. 

The above costs are representative of the expense involved in replacing mili- 
tary skills cost by reason of separation from the service or retirement. 


Mr. Srxes. Thank you. The committee will stand adjourned. 


a ee ee ee 
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Monpay, Fresruary 8, 1960. 


RETIRED PAY, DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 
WITNESSES 


J. A. WYLIE, DIRECTOR, BUDGET AND FINANCE, ADMINISTRATIVE 
SERVICES DIVISION, OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
LEROY J. SPENCE, MILITARY PERSONNEL OFFICER, OFFICE OF 
DIRECTOR OF PERSONNEL PLANNING, DEPARTMENT OF THE AIR 
FORCE 

STEPHEN S. JACKSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
(MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE), OFFICE OF THE 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 

COL. G. F. RUSSELL, USMC, PLANS, POLICY, AND BUDGET BRANCH, 
G-1 DIVISION, HEADQUARTERS, MARINE CORPS 


Program and financing 


1959 actual | 1960 estimate | 1961 estimate 


Program by activities: 
1. Nondisability $356, 352, 930 | $408, 842, 000 
2. Temporary disability 26, 896, 653 27, 054. 000 
S. Sr eS CIIFINIE 52 c wc hacecccududiannstaraentences 197. 381, 527 
4, Fleet reserve 
5. Survivors’ benefits 


Total obligations (object class 12) 
Financing: 
Proposed transfer to “Retired pay, Department of De- 
fense,’’ under ‘‘Proposed for later transmission”’ 
Unobligated balance no longer available 


Appropriation (new obligational authority) 


Mr. Srxes. Mr. Wylie, I believe you have a statement on retired pay 
for us this morning. 

Mr. Wyuie. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Will you proceed, please. 


STATEMENT OF Direcror, Bupcet AND FINANCE, ADMINISTRATIVE 
Services Division 


Mr. Wyuie. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, it is a 
privilege to appear before your committee to discuss the fiscal year 
1961 requirements for the appropriation “Retired pay, Department of 
Defense.” This appropriation request represents a consolidation of 
the estimates of the military departments for the (1) pay of retired 
military personnel on the retired lists of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, and Air Force; (2) retainer pay of members of the Navy and 
Marine Corps Fleet Reserves; and ( ») payments to eligible survivors 
pursuant to the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953. 

Last year the Department of Defense initially requested and Con- 
gress appropriated $715 million for retired pay. That estimate pro- 
vided for an anticipated year end strength of 257,000 annuitants with 
an average of approximately 245,800 for the year. We now estimate 
a year end strength of 254,000 annuitants with an average of a little 
more than 244,000 for the year. Rates for the various categories of 
personnel have also been adjusted in light of the more recent net gains 
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to the retired rolls. These changes result primarily from a smaller 
number of voluntary retirements than was contemplated a year ago. 
Accordingly, the total requirements for fiscal year 1960 have been 
revised to $700 million compared to the $715 million originally 
estimated. 

The estimate of $775 million for fiscal year 1961, an increase of $75 
million over fiscal year 1960, is based on an anticipated yearend 
strength of 289,400 annuitants with an average of approximately 
271,600 for the year. This projected strength is based upon a net 
increase of almost 35,000 annuitants during fiscal year 1961. The 
estimate includes $459.3 million for 154,000 nondisability annuitants, 
or those personnel retired by reason of length of service or age; $28.1 
million for 13,300 temporary disability annuitants, or those personnel 
placed in this category pending a determination as to the degree or 
permanency of their disability; $207 million for 73,700 permanent 
disability annuitants; $77.8 million for 45,800 regular enlisted per- 
sonnel of the Navy and Marine Corps, having 20 but less than 30 years 
of creditable service, who have elected an inactive status on the Fleet 
Reserve rolls; and $2.8 million for payments to survivors of 2,600 
retired military personnel who had elected to receive a reduced amount 
of retired pay in order to provide such annuities. 

The increased cost of retired pay in fiscal year 1961 is attributable 
to the substantial increase in the number of annuitants in the non- 
disability and Fleet Reserve categories. For example, it is estimated 
that nondisability accessions will reach 18,600 in fiscal year 1961 
compared with 10,600 in fiscal year 1959 and 16,400 in fiscal year 1960. 
Fleet Reserve accessions of 13,300 are estimated for fiscal year 1961 
compared with 2,100 in fiscal year 1959 and 5,700 in fiscal year 1960. 
Therefore, the increases in these two categories account for 91 per- 
cent of the total number of 35,000 annuitants estimated to be added to 
the rolls in fiscal year 1961. 

The rate of accessions in the nondisability and Fleet Reserve cate- 
gories is expected to continue during the next few years as military 
personnel who entered on active duty during and immediately prior to 
World War II become eligible after 20 or more years of creditable 
service for voluntary retirement or transfer to the inactive Fleet 
Reserves. As more and more military personnel attain the requisite 
number of years of active service and become eligible by law for 
annuities under this appropriation, the task of determining when and 
how many personnel will elect to retire or transfer to the inactive 
Fleet Reserve rolls is becoming more difficult. 

Estimated accessions of 2,600 for the disability categories are based 
almost entirely on experience factors of previous years of disabilities 
in relation to total military strength with no appreciable increase in 
rate. 

The number of additional survivors who will become eligible for 
payments under the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 
1953 has been based upon actuarial factors applied to those retired 
personnel electing such annuities for their survivors. 

It is estimated that by the end of fiscal year 1961 we will have about 
26,000 retired personnel who will be participating by having their 
retirement. reduced under this plan with total reductions of about 
$46.8 million since inception. In other words, that is the agg 
that the retired pay estimates will have been reduced since th¢ 


. - + 
agate 
regmatt 


» plan 
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was started in 1954, and we estimate that benefits will have been paid 
to about 2,600 families of deceased annuitants at a cost of approxi- 
mately $11 million. . 

The appropriation request of $775 million for fiscal year 1961 repre- 
sents our best projection of the payments which are expected to be 
made pursuant to the existing retirement laws. No provision is made 
in the appropriation request for any of the expenses in connection with 
the administration of the program. In computing the estimates, con- 
sideration was given to the fact that certain military personnel will 
elect to receive compensation for physical disability from the Vet- 
erans’ Administration rather than disability retired pay under this 
appropriation. 

No provision has been made in these estimates for proposed legisla- 
tion which would authorize military personnel who retired prior to 
June 1, 1958, and who receive pay under provisions of the Career 
Compensation Act of 1949, as amended, to receive benefits consistent 
with the higher rates of pay provided by the Military Pay Act of 
1958. The cost of such proposed legislation could be financed from 
the current appropriation in fiscal year 1960 but a supplemental] ap- 
propriation would be required for fiscal year 1961. 

There are attached, for the information of this committee, a state- 
ment showing the actual and estimated average number of annuitants 
on the retired rolls from fiscal year 1950 through fiscal year 1965 with 
the actual and estimated cost, and a chart which graphically shows the 
projected trend in numbers of annuitants and amounts required un- 
der this appropriation for the years 1960 through 1965. 

In addition to that, I have prepared several other tables which I have 
placed before each of the committee members this morning which may 
help you evaluate this appropriation. 

Mr. Srxes. Thank you very much. This is very interesting infor- 
mation. I would like to have the chart showing the actual and esti- 
mated number of retired personnel and new obligational authority, 
fiscal years 1950 through 1965, placed in the record, plus the chart 
which you prepared for the information of the committee. Also insert 
in the record the budget schedule and the tables you have prepared for 
the use of the committee. 

(The tables and chart yeferred to follow :) 


Military retired pay—Actual and estimated number of retired personnel and new 
obligational authority, fiscal years 1950-65 











Average New Average New 
Fiseal year number | obligational Fiscal year number | obligational 
authority authority 


















er 128, 697 | 1 $304, 376, 499 || 1958 actual__..- caonead 208,570 | $560, 961, 693 
es --| 133,183 324, 089, 227 |} 1959 actual_- ---| 222, 545 634, 542, 051 
1952 actual 137, 785 330, 597, 804 1960 estimate. ---| 244,151 700, 000, 000 
1953 actual 147, 216 356, 385, 315 || 1961 estimate. ....-.....-- 271, 634 775, 000, 000 
1954 actual 162, 305 386, 297, 962 i 301, 437 860, 000, 000 
1955 actual ze 3 174, 012 422, 102, 485 }} 1963 estimate. __.--...---- 334, 853 955, 000, 060 
CL ee 185, 754 478, 931,770 || 1964 estimate_............ 371, 799 | 1, 060, 000, 000 
BOOT BOM seciaccaswcctane | 192, 209 510, 784, 009 || 1965 estimate. _......-.--- 412, 281 | 1, 175,000, 000 
1 Includes comparative transfers from— 
Department of the Navy: 
Pay and allowances, naval personnel.............-..----..----- eee oie tieiees $29, 760, 000 
Pay, Marine Corps. -.---------- — ; nem aaa : 2, 145, 000 
Veterans’ Administration: Air Force, Army, and Navy pensions. .........-..-.-------- 74,411,125 





- 106, 316, 125 
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Actual numbers on the military retired payrolls, obligations and expenditures as at 
Dec. $1, 1959 


Navy Marine Corps} Air Force 


ACTUAL STRENGTHS, DEC. 31, 
1959 


Nondisabilit 

Temporary disability 2 5, 262 
Permanent disability 12, 497 
Fleet reserve 

Survivors’ benefits 


95, 793 34, 495 


ACTUAL OBLIGATIONS, DEC. 31, 
1959 


Nondisability $84, 654,941 | $77, 259, 000 $26, 670, 729 | $196, 164, 470 
Temporary disability 4, 827, 980 6, 166, 000 , 1, 698, 316 14, 191, 596 
Permanent disability 61, 616, 784 17, 996, 200 “ 17, 537,769 | 100, 684, 053 
Fleet reserve 26, 735, 000 29, 524, 800 
Survivors’ benefits......-... - - 581, 970 343, 800 31, 1, 163, 680 


151, 681,675 | 128, 500,000 34, 46,112,924 | 341, 728, 599 











ACTUAL EXPENDITURES (1960 
ACCOUNT ONLY) DEC. 31, 1959 


preminab ity 81, 332, 421 77, 028, 501 8, 56 26, 670,729 | 192, 580, 213 
Temporary disability.......-..-- 4, 588, 115 6, 123, 742 i 1, 698, 316 13, 895, 167 
Permanent disability 60, 522, 723 17, 970, 623 3, 516, 791 17, 537, 769 

Fleet reserve 26, 727, 103 2, 777, 054 

Survivors’ benefits 

Undistributed (310, 863) 


45, 802,061 | 335,419, 875 


Military retired pay—Increases in yearend strengths by category for the fiscal years 
1959, 1960, and 1961 


Fiscal year Fiscal year Fiscal year 
Category 1959 Percent 1960 Percent 1961 
estimate estimate 


PNG ii hoceeudngedaawe 10, 657 
Temporary disability 347 
Permanent disability 

Fleet reserve 


24, 169 
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Retired personnel electing survivors’ benefits and amount of deduction in retired pay 


Actual, fiseal year 


Category 


on rolls, 
June 30 


Nondisability: 
nr NS so an eh eeees 
Regular enlisted 
Non-Regular officers 
Non-Regular enlisted 


4, 480 
1, 826 
3, 945 

102 


Subtotal 10, 35 3 | 


ae Number 


Temporary disability: 
eeelar ODIONS.... -cceccctescocns 
Regular enlisted 
Non-Regular officers 
Non-Regular enlisted 


neta os ccc ccccdccsly 


Permanent disability: 
Regular officers 
Regular enlisted. --- 
Non-Regular officers 
Non-Regular enlisted 


195 | 
3, 698 
29 


5, 300 
2, 862 





Total receiving reduced re- 
tired pay_---- 
Number of individu: ls: making cash 
contributions 


OS ae 


19, 339 
507 
19, 846 


1959 


ve 


Amount of 
deduction 


$2, 130, 944 
392, 383 

1, 477, 409 
30, 377 


4, 031, 13 | 


237, 934 | 


33, 109 
81, 268 
3, 052 
355, 363 


993, 016 
64,915 

1, 298, 759 
i, 487 


2, 358, 177 


_ 328, 979 


7, 073, 632 
130, 470 
7, 204, 102 





Estimate, fiscal year 
1960 


Number 
on rolls, 
June 30 


5, 187 
2, 430 
4, 722 

144 


12, 483 


376 
224 
211 

36 


847 


1, 404 
215 
3, 673 
32 

5, 324 

3, 439 


22, 093 


566 


22, 659 





Amount of 
deduction 


$2, 480, 518 
558, 804 

1, 787, 362 
47, 509 


4, 874, 193 


238, 029 
30, 944 
90, 422 

3, COO 

362 395. 


1, 020, 967 
66, 224 

1, 293, 436 
1, 700 


2, 382, 327 
395, 700 


8, 014, 615 
144, 040 
8, 158, 655 


Estimate, fiscal year 
1961 


Pee 


Number 
on rolls, 
June 30 


5, 886 
2, 757 
5, 837 

186 


14, 666 


383 
245 
226 

39 


893 


1,419 
241 
3, 652 
32 


5, 344 
4, 816 





25, 719 
584 
| 26, 303 


Amount of 
deduction 


$2, 825, 985 
620, 361 

2, 201, 612 
64, 509 


5, 712, 467 


243, 191 
33, 459 
94, 683 

2, 71 


374, 033 


1, 032, 355 


1, 286, 551 
1,7 


2, 392, 735 


556, 400 


9, 035, 635 
148, 112 
9, 183, 747 
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Retired military personnel receiving retired pay as of June 80, 1959 


Nondisability retire- Disability retirements Total 


ments 


Retired pay grade 


1 Includes fleet reserve. 


Monthly | Number of 
amount persons 


$48, 257 14 
95, 747 63 
481, 129 401 
555, 210 450 
5, 431, 827 4, 887 
3, 514, 956 5, 120 
3, 728, 900 7, 663 
2, 582, 203 13, 262 
613, 755 12, 641 
120, 915 
666, 994 
531, 463 
1, 889, 283 
327, 978 
6, 954 
24, 972 


11, 968, 714 


1, 678, 943 
723, 151 
249, 842 

48, 313 
15, 656 
3, 442 


18, 979, 021 


3 Includes 10 aviation cadets at monthly amount of $586. 


Number of 
persons 


62 

170 
1,037 
1,311 
16, 639 
15, 395 
19, 037 
21, 948 
15, 153 
5,770 
2. 029 
2, 213 
9, 272 
2, 954 
29 

471 
74, 210 
1h, 106 
10, 368 
7,013 


Monthly 
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INCREASE IN COST 


Mr. Srxes. This is a very interesting situation indeed, Mr. Wylie. 
It is an amazing thing that in the space of about 5 years this cost 
is going to increase by about 50 percent occasioned, as was pointed 
out, by the fact that so many people are now becoming eligible to 
retire. 

Mr. Wyte. That is right; due primarily to the World War II 
retirements. 

Mr. Sixes. In a few years we are going to be paying more than 
a billion dollars a year in retired pay. You have given the estimate 
through 1965. What do you project beyond 1965 where your esti- 
mate goes to $1,175 million ? % Do you anticipate it will continue to rise 
appreciably or will the increase be more gradual after that? 

Mr. Wyte. Sir, my projection is that this line is going to continue 
very close to a straight line. 

Mr, Srxes. For how long? 

Mr. Wyruir. It will continue to increase. I am speaking from my 
own judgment here, but it will probably continue for the next 15 
or 18 years before it starts to level off by any appreciable amount. 

Mr. Sixes. You are probably right. How quickly do you anti- 
cipate we will be paying $1.5 billion? 

Mr. Wyte. About 1968 or 1969. 

Mr. Srxes. Could you estimate what the peak will be when we 
reach a peak? I know we are reaching out now into thin air, but have 
you made an estimate of the amount ‘that we will reach before these 
payments begin to level off? Would it be $2.5 billion or more? 

Mr. Wyurm. Yes, sir. It would be closer to $3 billion, in my 
judgment. 

Mr. Srxes. That would be about 1975 ? 

Mr. Wrute. Probably a little beyond that. 


CATEGORIES OF RETIRED PAY 


Mr. Sixes. Mr. Wylie, it will be helpful if you will submit for the 
record a short statement showing the differences between the types of 
retired pay to which you refer. 

Mr. Wyute. I would be glad to do that. We have four different 
categories, and I will give you a description of each. 

(The statement to be supplied follows :) 


NONDISABILITY 


This category includes officers and enlisted personnel who have (1) voluntarily 
retired after completing the required length of service, (2) involuntarily retired 
after attaining the maximum age or completing the maximum length of service 
authorized for the several grades, or (3) automatically been retired upon com- 
pletion of 30 years of combined active service and service in the fleet reserve. 


TEMPORARY DISABILITY 


Includes officers and enlisted personnel who have sustained some physical dis- 
ability and are placed in this interim classification until the degree or permanency 
of disability can be established. Military personnel in this category are given 
periodic physical examinations at least once every 18 months. As a result of 
the physical examination, the personnel are (1) restored to active duty, (2) sep- 
arated from the service with severance pay, (3) transferred to the permanent 
disability category, or (4) continued in this category for an additional 18 
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months. A final determination is required within 5 years of initial classifi- 
cation. 
PERMANENT DISABILITY 


Includes personnel whom the medical authorities of the services have deter- 
mined that their disability is of such a nature as to render the officer or enlisted 
member permanently physically unfit for further military service. After this 
determination, the officer or enlisted member is retired from the service. 


FLEET RESERVE 


This category includes enlisted personnel of the Navy and Marine Corps, who, 
having 20 but less than 30 years creditable service, are transferred to the inactive 
fleet reserve With retainer pay at rates prescribed by law. They remain in the 
fleet reserve until their status is changed by reason of (1) completion of ; 
years’ service, (2) recall to active duty, (3) physical unfitness for Saves 
military service, or (4) death. 


UNIFORMED SERVICES CONTINGENCY OPTION ACT OF 1953 


Mr. Srxes. What is the current status of funds withheld under pro. 
visions of the Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 

Mr. Wyuie. I have brought with me this morning a table, which 
I have included with the supporting information prepared for each 
member of the committee, which shows the status of the Uniformed 
Services Contingency Option Act for each fiscal year. In other words, 
during fiscal year 1959 we have had total reductions in the retired pay 
of those annuitants participating of $7.2 million and we have actually 
paid out to the survivors of those annuitants who died about $1.9 mil- 
lion. We estimate by the end of fiscal year 1961 we will have about 
96,000 annuitants participating in the plan. We will have total de- 
ductions from those 26,000 as they come on of about $46.8 million, and 
we estimate that we will have about 2,600 families benefiting—that is, 
number of families, not numbers of children and wives. We estimate 
that we will be paying out about $2.8 million a year or about $11 mil- 
lion from the inception of the program through ‘fiscal year 1961. 

Mr. Sixes. That chart we will place in the record at this point. 

(The chart referred to follows :) 


Military retired pay— Uniformed Services Contingency Option Act of 1953 
¥ | | 
Number of Number of | 

Fiscal year annuitants |Reductionsin| deceased | Payments to 

| electing to | retired pay | annuitants survivors 

participate 

Sli ee | dai hath ashlee heii 
1954 (last 8 months) actual.........------------ 11,243 | $1, 596, 705 | $67, 334 
1955 actual... : | 11, 401 4, 308, 348 ¢ 462, 249 
al eR 12, 580 4, 692, 232 ‘ 797, 131 
MPT OCIA 65555 5 dp ae ess deddctaen sbi bh wat 14, 859 5, 424, 346 , 128 , 135, 569 
1958 actual. ........ a ; 17, 890 | 6, 250, 751 , 46 , 478, 987 
1959 actual 19,846 | 7, 204, 102 : , 889, 441 
SD RUE ss nin dade ney aneedbndaliugh onaamesgaal 22, 659 8, 158, 655 2, 20% 2, 361, 000 
BE gtk dnoncadeudbantenk iettcemacial 26, 303 | 9, 183, 747 2, 5f , 814, 000 





TD ico iced eee peademidgeaeerin | 46, 818, 886 996, 711 





ELECTION ON DISABILITY PAY BY VA OR DEFENSE DEPARTMENT 


Mr. Srxes. Will you explain the election available to military per- 
sonnel w hereby they may receive either disability pay from the Depart- 
ment of Defense or from the Veterans’ Administration. 


51112—60--pt. 3-——-47 
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Mr. Wyr.r. I have Mr. Spence, who is with the Air Force and who 
has appeared with me the last few years before this committee. He is 
familiar with these regulations. I would like to ask him to answer 
that question, sir. 

Mr. Srxes. Very well. 

Mr. Spence. Under the existing law a man who incurs a physical 
disability based upon his active military service or while in active 
military service is entitled to elect to receive either disability retire- 
ment pay from the services or to receive disability compensation from 
the Veterans’ Administration. 

The election to receive the one or the other is based upon what in 
most cases is most beneficial to him dollarwise. For example, the 
schedule of rating under the Veterans’ Administration prowites that 
for a 100-percent disability a man will be entitled to receive $225. A 
man with a 10-percent disability shall receive $19. Then there are 
gradations of 10 percent between the 10 and the 100 percent. The 
primary reason which a man would have for electing the VA com- 
pensation would be the dollar amount. However, there might be some 
cases where a man will go to the VA and receive a VA compensation 
rating because of the fact that he is located near a Veterans’ Admin- 
istration hospital and desires to avail himself of those benefits and 
hospitalization. 

He would apply for a rating from the VA to be eligible to be hos- 
pitalized, and then he could waive the compensaiton and still receive 
his retired pay in order to continue to be eligible for the hospitalization. 

So far as the method of computation is concerned, a man who is 
entitled to disability retired pay may elect to have it computed in one 
of two fashions: He either can take his percentage of disability and 
apply that percentage, assuming 40 percent, for example, against his 
basic pay, or he can multiply his years of service times 21%, percent 
times his basic pay. 

Let us assume a man has a disability rating of 40 percent and has 
20 years of active service, which would give the differential. He can 
elect to yeceive pay either based on 40 percent, his disability rating, 
times his basic pay of $100, which would give him $40, or he can elect 
to receive 214 percent times his years of active service, 30, which would 
give him a 50- -percent multiple ‘of the $100, or $50. 

The advantage to the man in this case obviously is to take the $50 
based upon his service. However, the difference between the $40 he 
would get based upon his percentage of disability and the $50 he 
would be entitled to based on years of service is subject to inclusion in 
income tax. 

In addition to these two options, he could go to the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration and, based upon a 40-percent disability, get $73. Among 
the three he is going to elect to receive the $73 from the Veterans’ 
Administration, which is completely tax free. 

Mr. Srxes. Once a choice has been made, does a person have an op- 
portunity later to reverse his decision and take the other type of re- 
tirement ? 

Mr. Srence. Yes, sir; he can elect back and forth at will. In fact, 
there might be some cases in which, for example, the services, when 
they retire a man for disability, they must finally make up their 
mind as to what his percentage of disability is, so far as retired pay 
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is concerned, within 5 years. So assuming that a man was retired 
for disability, and we ultimately fix his disability rating at 80 per- 
cent, after a period of time had elapsed past the 5-year period, for 
example, 7 or 8 years later, the VA, who still can examine this man 
and periodically adjust his rating, might conclude his rating was 70 
percent, which would upset the balance between the ratings, and he 
might possibly then be better off to come back to the military services 
where the 80 percent is fixed for him permanently insofar as comput- 
ing his retired pay is concerned. This is a little bit confusing. 

Mr. Wuirren. Will the Chairman yield ‘ 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wurrren. In that connection, I have always felt that with 
regard to the veterans the matter of disability should be a matter of 
right rather than discretion by authorities within the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration, Apparently under the Veterans’-type approach, since 
it is within their discretion and a man cannot go into court and sue 
for his rights, nor can he prevent them from reducing his degree of 
disability, it leaves it where it is a fluid situation and not one the vet- 
eran can rely on. 

Under retirement from the service, the retirement pay is a matter 
of right rather than one which is at the discretion of somebody. Is 
that correct ? 

Mr. Srencr. To my knowledge, sir, there is only one situation, or 
two conceivable situations, in which a man having become entitled to 
retired pay could have that retired pay forfeited. One would be 
through having been convicted of a violation of the so-called Hiss 
Act, and another would be the case where an individual had been 
dropped from the retired rolls of the armed force. In both those 
cases where would be a judicial or a semijudicial process involved, 
and these instances are exceedingly rare. 

Mr. Wuitren. That answers my question. 

Mr. Anprews. Will the gentleman yield ? 

Mr. Srxes. Mr. Andrews. 

Mr. Anprews. After a man gets his disability determined by the 
Retirement Board, and it continues for 5 years, it is permanent; is it 
not ? 

Mr. Spence. That is right, sir. If I may, I will run through that. 
Under the law which provides for disability retirement, a man’s dis- 
ability must initially be found either permanent or “may be perma- 
nent.” If the initial decision at the time the man is leaving service 
is that his disability is permanent, he is then and there permanently 
retired and his disability rating is not subject to fluctuation so far as 
the military services are concerned. 

On the other hand, if they find his disability “may be permanent,” 
subject to fluctuations, he is placed on the temporary disability retired 
roll, which means that every 18 months for a period of not to exceed 
5 vears he will be reexamined to determine whether or not his con- 
dition has changed. Possibly at the end of the first 18-month period, 
his disability might be established as having become fixed and per- 
manent, in which case he would be dropped from the temporary roll 
and be permanently retired, or he might be continued for another 18- 
month period, at which time the same thing might happen. 
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In any event, at the end of 5 years we must make up our minds to 
either permanently retire him or make some other disposition, return 
him to duty or discharge him with severance pay, or whatever the 
case may be. 

Mr. Anprews. Once the 5 years has elapsed, the rating is permanent ? 

Mr. Spence. That is right. 

Mr. Anprews. That is not true with reference to VA rating; is it? 

Mr. Spence. Not to my knowledge. 

Mr. Anprews. Could an officer elect to take VA benefits rather than 
retirement board benefits ? 

Mr. Srence. Yes, sir; without regard to status, the election between 
retired pay and disability compensation is available both to the officer 
and enlisted man. 

Mr. Anprews. Would VA rates be higher to an officer than the 
retirement board ? 

Mr. Spence. No, sir. The compensation paid by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration does not distinguish with a man’s rating. It varies from 
$19 for a 10-percent rating to $225 for a 100-nercent rating. 

Mr. Anprews. That is not true with reference to the retirement 
board amount; is it ? 

Mr. Srxes. Military retirement pay is based upon rank. 

Mr. Srence. I did not make that point clear. In the case of the 
military system, the retirement pay the man receives is computed 
against his basic pay. If he is a colonel, it is computed against his 
pay as a colonel; if a private, it is computed against his pay as a 
private. That is within the military retirement system. 

Mr. Anvrews. It looks to me as though an officer would be foolish 
to do busines with the VA. 

Mr. Spence. As a practical matter, officers are normally going to 
stay with the military retirement system, although conceivably you 
could have a situation in which a second lieutenant or first lieutenant 
might well wish to goto the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Anprews. For a hundred-nercent total disability, $225? What 
would he get from the Military Retirement Board as a second lieuten- 
ant who could get $225 for total disability from the VA ? 

Mr. Spence. He would get 75 percent of his basic pay. I think 
the pay of a second lieutenant with less than 2 vears is somewhere 
in the neighborhood of about a couple hundred dollars a month. He 
would benefit by going to the Veterans’ Administration. 

Mr. Anprews. His own advantage would be this, as I see it. Tf 
he got his maximum from the military and kept it for 5 vears, he 
would have it made. If he got it from VA, at any time thev could 
determine that he was not totally disabled and reduce his pension 
or wipe it out. 

Mr. Srence. The man has it made going both ways, sir. In other 
words, this second lieutenant we are talking about, assuming he saw 
dollarwise he was better off to go to the Veterans’ Administration, 
we would retire him nonetheless. The law requires that he he retired, 

However, having been retired, he could elect to waive his retired 
pay and go to the Veterans’ Administration and receive his hundre?- 
percent rating from the Veterans’ Administration. If the Veterans’ 
Administration rating would decrease to a point where he would be 
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better off to have his retired pay paid by the services, he can come 
back to the services and they will pay him. 

Mr. Sixes. Can he do that indefinitely? Is there no time limit 
during the period he can interchange? 

Mr. Srence. No time limit. 


DETERMINATION OF PERMANENT DISABILITY 


Mr. Srxes. Do you consider the 5-year limit a wise one? You dis- 
cussed this in the matter of determination of permanent disability 
under the military retirement program. 

Mr. Spence. The primary reason for the 5-year limitation with 
respect to the military retirement system is this. The military retire- 
ment system is designed to permit the services to remove from the 
active service individuals who are physically unfit for service. There 
comes a point in time—the 5-year limit was initially and principally 
intended to impose a time within which that man might come back to 
the service and we might wish to bring him back. Beyond that point 
in time, we would have difficulty in most cases bringing that man 
back and using him, assuming he became fit for military service. It 
also would be difficult for us to continue to monitor that individual, 
to reexamine him, as time went by. 

Mr. Sixes. The Veterans’ Administration retains the right to re- 
duce or eliminate a man’s pension or compensation if it finds that his 
disability is less severe or ceases to exist. Why should not the same 
situation prevail in the case of a man who draws his retired pay from 
the Department of Defense ? 

Mr. Spence. This is not a direct answer to your question. As a 
practical matter, it is very seldom that a man will go more than 3 
years before we can fix with finality that his disability is going to be 
no more nor no less than this, for example. In the usual course of 
events, rather than being a decreasing percentage, it is going to be the 
reverse, it is going to be an increasing percentage of disability. 

As to why there should not be a provision in the military retirement 
system to provide for reexamination after 5 years, as I say, I think the 
principal reason is we would be getting too much into the business of 
a Veterans’ Administration type business if we continued to re- 
examine these people indefinitely into the future with a view to ad- 
judicating or modifying their disability rating. 

Mr. Stxes. What is wrong with that? The Veterans’ Administra- 
tion does it and you have this practical effect. Military personnel 
who retire from the Department of Defense and draw retired pay for 
permanent disability have no further worry about receiving their 
compensation in the future. Those who go into the Veterans’ Adminis- 
tration program are subject to constant reexamination and to reduction 
or even elimination of their compensation. 

Mr. Srence. I do not think I made one point clear. When a man 
leaves the service based upon his physical disability, be he officer or 
enlisted man, if he is peyecnly unfit and his rating is at least 30 
percent and is or may be permanent, he is going to be retired under 


the military retirement system. The same benefit with respect to 
the proposition we are talking about here would accrue to the enlisted 
member also as well as to the officer. 
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Mr. Srxes. If his VA compensation were reduced, he could elect 
to change to the Department of Defense retirement program. 

Mr. Spence. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Sixes. Again, why would it not be simple justice to determine 
in the Department of Defense, just as the VA determines, whether 
the man actually is disabled after 5 years ? 

Mr. Spencer. This is just another point here, which I would like 
to bring out in this connection. This disability retirement law, which 
was enacted in 1949, was labeled the Career Compensation Act, and it 
actually was attempting to set up a career compensation pattern. As 
part of that, it could very well have been that they had in mind that 
after a period of 5 years had elapsed, a man should be able to rely 
upon this dollar amount as a compensation for his service- incurred 
disabilities without being disturbed in the reliance upon that dollar 
amount by a periodic reexamination. That, sir, is about the best 
answer I can give to this particular question. 


FORFEITURE OF RETIRED PAY 


Mr. Manon. In response to a question by Mr. Whitten, you made 
reference to a couple of exceptions that have applicability to retired 
officers. You mentioned the Hiss Act and one other act. Just briefly, 
what are the facts with respect to these exceptions ? 

Mr. Spence. The so-called Hiss Act is an act which provides that 
an individual who is convicted of certain offenses listed in title 18 
of the code will have his retired pay terminated. 

Mr. Manon. Generally, is that in cases where a man has his loyalty 
br ought into quest ion ? 

Mr. Spence. That is one category where loyalty is brought into 
question or where there has been a misuse of his office. 

The other types of cases which I referred to are those in which a 
man has been dropped from the rolls, including the retired rolls, of 
his department based upon conviction by the civil courts of an offense 

calling for confinement in excess of 1 year. This latter authority is 
used onlysin very, very few cases, and I suspect it will be used in fewer 
cases in the future. 

Mr. Manon. If a man should commit. an offense, say, a murder, and 
be sentenced to as much as 2 years in the penitentiary, would he be 
automatically dropped ? 

Mr. Spencer. Not automatically, but it is possible he could be. 

Mr. Manon. Why is there that diser etion in the act ? 

Mr. Spence. The discretion exists in the law as written today in 
that under the Uniform Code of Military Justice an individual who 
commits an offense which is punishable, T believe, by a year or more 
in a Federal or State correctional institution he may ‘be “dropped 
from the rolls,” and this dropping from the rolls concurrently would 
operate to terminate the man’s retired pay. 

Mr. Marion. But it is not mandatory that he will be dropped from 
the rolls? 

Mr. Spence. No, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Who determines whether or not he will be dropped 
from the rolls? 
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Mr. Srence. The determination up to the present time, sir, has been 
made by the Secretary of the military department concerned. This 
actually is under study by the Department of Defense at the present 
time to insure that we have a uniform and as equitable a procedure as 
possible in this particular area in the future. 

Mr. Anprews. May I ask a question ? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Anprews. Will you put in the record the number you have 
dropped from the rolls each year for the last 10 years? 

Mr. Spencer. Yes,sir. My guess is three or four. 

(The information requested | follows 3) 


Personnel dropped from the retired payrolls 


| 


Uniform 








| Hiss Act Code of 

| Military 

Justice 
septate = i ” | cinemas ed 

} | 
Rs ivincinthcciciods heeled «as 4 | 1] 
Navy, ine luding Marine Corps..-..- | 1 12 


Air Force 








! Entitlement to retired pay was restored pursuant to Public Law 85-754. 
RETIRED PAY EQUALIZATION 


Mr. Manon. In the event the retired pay equalization proposals are 
passed by Congress in the legislation now pending, what would be 
the effect on this appropriation for the fiscal years 1960 and 1961? 
What would be the probable level-off cost of this additional program ? 

Mr. Wytir. In 1960, sir, of course, it would depend on when the 
legislation would be enacted because I believe as the bill reads it is to 
be effective in the month in which the act would be passed. If that 
were true, we would have sufficient funds within our appropriation 
for 1960. You could probably estimate a cost of about $2.5 million 
a month. 

Mr. Manon. We will assume this is a full year. 

Mr. Wyuir. For the full year it would cost in the neighborhood of 
$31.5 million. 

Mr. Manon. The level-off point ? 

Mr. Wyuir. Yes, sir. That would be the cost for 1961. Then each 
year that would cut back somewhat because of the losses on the rolls 
as this would affect only retired personnel who were on the rolls prior 
to June 1, 1958. Of course, it is in that area where we do have losses. 

Mr. Manon. What has been the impact on this appropriation of 
recent actions by the services to force military personnel into earlier 
retirement ? 

Mr. Wytir. It increases. Actually, we have not had too much of 
an impact on the appropriation at the moment. Of course, should we 
reduce the force levels below the 2.5 million now estimated it would 
affect the retired rolls. Any forceouts or humps as, for example, the 
Navy hump legislation, have had some impact but nothing substantia] 
to date. 
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RETIREMENT OF MARINE OFFICERS 


Mr. Manon. Did not a number of Marine officers retire at the time 
General Shoup was made the Commandant of the Marine Corps? 

Mr. Wyxie. You mean when they abolished what they call the tomb- 
stone promotion act? We had some. Of course, the Marine Corps 
is not a very large part of this retired pay appropriation. The an- 
nual cost of Marine Corps retirements is about $32 million. 

Mr. Manon. What do the figures show with respect to Marine 
Corps retirements in recent weeks or months? 

Mr. Wy ie. Do you have a trend, Colonel Russell? We only have 
projected figures for hump legislation. Would you like to answer 
that ? 

Mr. Manion. Do you have it here? 

Mr. Wyte. Wecan give it. 

Colonel Russert. Mr. Chairman, I am Colonel Russell from the 
Marine Corps. In fiscal year 1960, as a result of the hump legislation, 
we anticipate that 68 colonels and 66 lieutenant colonels will leave 
the service, and in fiscal year 1961 there will be 30 colonels and 29 
lieutenant colonels. 

Mr. Manon. Provide the information, which we are seeking, for 
the record. 

(The information requested follows :) 


Report of Marine Corps officer retirements July 29-—Nov. 1, 1959 


A B Cc 


Officers who | Number of Number of 
submitted officers in | officers in col, 
| requests for | col. A who | A who were 
| voluntary would have | advanced to 
retirement | been subject | next higher 
after July to involun- grade by 
29, 1959 ! tary retire- reason of 
ment June | special com- 
30, 1960 mendation 


Lieutenant general 
Colonel e 





2 37 


1 ALMAR 16 containing implementing instructions of Public Law 86-155 was published July 29, 1959. 
2 Assumed to have elected early retirement as a result of implementation of Public Law 86-155. 


“TOMBSTONE” PROMOTIONS 


Mr. Wurrrten. Could we have a description of “tombstone” retire- 
ment, promotions, et cetera? I think it may be fairly understood by 
some, but having the word mentioned here in the record, I think a 
definition might well be supplied at this point. 

Mr. Spence. I think I can generally give a statement as to what the 
so-called tombstone promotions were. It applied to Navy and Marine 
Corps personnel who were decorated for outstanding performance of 
duty in combat prior to December 31, 1946. Any such officer who re- 
ceived such commendation was entitled when he retired, to be given 
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the next higher grade than that in which he was retired. It actually 
did not affect the man’s retired pay in the least but, for example, 
if he retired as a commander, he would go on the retired rolls as a 
captain but still receive only the pay of a commander. If he were a 
captain, he went on the retired rolls asa rear admiral. The discontinu- 
ance of that program I am sure had a very great effect on some of the 
— who had been looking forward to retiring and receiving the 
nefit of one of these promotions. 

Mr. Wurrren. Did I understand you to say this promotion in effect 
was an honorary one in that it did not increase the amount of compen- 
sation he would get? 

Mr. Srence. That is right, sir. 

Mr. Wuirren. It would just let him go out as a retired captain in- 
stead of commander? 

Mr. Spence. That is right. 

Mr. Wuirren. No extra compensation ? 

Mr. Srence. No. 

Mr. Anprews. In other words, when he was buried, if he had been 
a captain but had been promoted to admiral, under this so-called tomb- 
stone act his name would appear on his tombstone as rear admiral 
instead of captain; it that right? 

Mr. Spence. I would assume that probably has that connotation, 
but the man actually can bear the title while he still lives. For ex- 
ample, if he received a tombstone promotion to rear admiral, he could 
during the remainder of his lifetime use that term, saying “I am Rear 
Adm. John Smith.” 


RETIREMENT OF RESERVE PERSON NEL 


Mr. Manon. When will this appropriation feel the full impact of 
the retirement of Reserve seeiinel who are authorized benefits under 
the Reserve Forces Act? 

Mr. Wruie. Sir, that is rather a tough one to answer for the reason 
that we have Reserve personnel who are still on active duty and will 
have had 20 years’ service as such and where any reduction in force 
levels occur or even in cases where we have humps; it is the Reserve 
personnel who are being pushed out. 

A lot depends on the force levels to be maintained over the next 5 
to 10 years. We have a great number of Reserve personnel who are 
working outside of or in the Government but in civilian-type jobs but 
who are continuing their Reserve activities—their 1 night a week and 
2 weeks active duty training every year. 

(Additional information on this subject follows :) 

Nearly all of the World War I veterans have already attained age 60, and 
have qualified for Reserve retirement if they have 20 years of creditable serv- 
ice. The number of future accessions from this source will be relatively small. 
However, as yet there are not very many World War II veterans who have 
attained age 60 with 20 years of service, except those who are also World War 
I veterans. Consequently, the current Reserve retirement disbursements repre- 
sent substantially the full impact of World War I but, as yet, very little of 
World War II. 

By 1980 most of the World War II veterans will have attained age 60 and 
the peak cost should occur at or before that time. This is a very difficult area 
in which to make long range forecasts, as a great deal depends on the future 
extent of the Inactive Reserve programs. 





RETIRED PAY BY OFFICER RANK 


Mr. Manon. Will you prepare a table for insertion in the record 
showing amount of retired pay which would be paid under existing 
law to military personnel of each rank on retirement after 20 years 
service and after 30 years service. Mr. Gunnels, the clerk here, will 
work with you with respect to the information desired. 

Mr. Wyuie. I have a table which I believe you have before you, sir, 
which gives you by rank the amount of retired pay being paid right 
now, but I do not have it broken down by 20 and 30 years service. 


We can furnish that information. 
(The information requested follows :) 


Minimum and maximum monthly military retired pay, by grade, June 1, 1958, pay 
scale 


Nondisability retirement Disability retirement 


| 

Minimum 

Maximum per Os ew 3 

(30 years’ | 
service) Temporary !| Permanent 

(50-percent | (30-percent 

disability) | disability) 

| 


Maximum 
(80- to 100- 
| percent dis- 
| ability or 30 
years’ service) 


Minimum 
(20 years’ 
service) 


$937. 50 
800. 00 1,2 
700. 00 | 1, 
650. 00 1, 
587. 50 
430. 00 
372. 50 | 
315. 00 
262. 50 
190. 00 
157.00 


$993. 75 | 
636.00 | 
563. 5! 
510. 5! 
424.15 | 
314.19 | 


Chief of Staff. ___- 
General 
Lieutenant general 
Major general 
Brigadier general 
Colonel-__-_- cae 
Lieutenant colonel ___| 
Major 

CAR... 2 cua 
ist lieutenant__- 

2d lieutenant 


$1, 406. 2: 
275 “00 
125, 00 
012. 50 
881. 25 
738.75 
581. 25 251. 35 
472. 50 212. 0 
393.75 | 172. 

285. 00 | 137. 

235. 50 | 117. 8: 


$596. 
381. 
338. 
306. 33 
254. 49 
188. 51 
150. 81 
127. 25 
103. 6 
82. 48 
70. 6¢ 


25 | 
60 
13 
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0-9 
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0-7 
0-4 
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0-3 
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COMMISSIONED OFFICERS WITH OVER 4 YEARS OF ACTIVE ENLISTED SERVICE 





Captain 267. 50 | $401. 25 $207. 50 $124. 50 $401. 25 


Ist lieutenant 
2q lieutenant 


225. 00 337. 50 





200. 00 300. 00 


111. 00 
94. 20 


185. 00 
157. 00 


337. 50 





WARRANT OFFICERS 





264. 00 
235. 00 
208. 50 
195. 00 


446, 25 
379. 50 
330. 00 
292. 50 


ENLISTED MEMBERS 


| 

215.00 | 
185. 00 
175. 00 

145.00 | 
120. 00 
95. 00 
70. 50 
54.00 


52. 50 


114. 00 
93. 00 
65. 63 
55. 91 
46.19 
38. 89 
31. 60 
27. 29 


26. 46 


330. 00 
285. 00 | 
262. : 
217.! 
180. 
142. | 
105. 7§ 
| 


Sergeant major 
First sergeant witaiiohad 
Sergeant, Ist class___. 
Staff sergeant 
Sergeant 
Corporal 
Private Ist class _ - 
Private 
Recruit (over 4 
months) - ....-- 
Recruit (under 4 
MIEN o ccneuhumectobesmaratoncas eakE iechiaas 


| 


1 Persons placed on the temporary disability retired list receive a minimum of 50 percent of basic pay 
pending final determination of extent and permanence of disability. 


285. 00 
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180. 00 
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Mr. Manon. Are there any other questions? If not, thank you 
very much, gentlemen. We are glad to have had you with us. 
Mr. Weaver. I would like to tell you what a very fine statement 


I think you presented. 
Mr. Wyre. Thank you, sir. It is always a pleasure to appear be- 


fore your committee. 











Monpay, Fresruary 8, 1960. 







PRESENTATION OF Porrratr TO Mr. Manon 


WITNESS 


HON. ERRETT P. SCRIVNER, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO ASSISTANT 
SECRETARY OF DEFENSE (COMPTROLLER) 


Mr. Manon. I would like to note for the record the presence in the 
committee room of Mr. Scrivner, one of our former colleagues, who 
served for many, many years with distinction on this subcommittee. 
Mr. Scrivner, do you have any special statement to make to the com- 
mittee at this time / 

Mr. Scrivner. I have a special presentation, Mr. Chairman, with 
one exhibit. 

Mr. Manion. To what does that relate ? 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr. Chairman, you will recall that 2 years ago when 
I was a member of this committee I made a presentation to one of 
the Pentagonians. Now that I am a Pentagonian, I thought it no 
more than fair that I should make a presentation to a member of this 
committee. 

It is with my warmest personal regards that I present this oil 
sketch of the chairman of this subcommittee. 

Mr. Manon. That is wonderful. 

Mr. Weaver. That is your own work, I assume. 

Mr. Anprews. Did you do that? 

Mr. Scrivner. This is a followup of some of my early-day practice 
I got here sitting on the committee sketching witnesses and members. 

Mr. Anprews. I move that the old rules now apply so that the 
record may show applause. 

Mr. Scrivner. Mr, Chairman, it is with my warmest personal 
regards that I present this to you. It is not art, but I had a lot of 
fun doing it. It is not a portrait but merely an oil sketch. 

Mr. Suerrarp. I would like to suggest this to our ex-colleague. 
That is a very nice piece of work. I am not being unduly com- 
plimentary, but you owe it to the gentleman whom you have por- 
trayed so well to put your name on the bottom. 

Mr. Scrivner. It is on the bottom, but not in large letters. As 
the gentleman from California knows, I am a very modest person. 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Minshall said he did not put it in larger letters 
because Mr. Scrivner has already removed himself as a candidate in 
the coming election. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you, Scriv. I lack the words to adequately 
express my appreciation. In my humble judgment the work you 
have done is comparable to the work of a top professional. You 
know of my warm feeling for you, the picture will remind me of 
your friendship which I treasure. 
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Mr. Scrivner. It was a lot of fun and perhaps it turned out as 
well as it did because I have such a warm regard for you after our 
12 or 14 years’ service together on this committee. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Anprews. You did a wonderful job. 

Mr. Manon. I didn’t have the faintest idea this was going to 
happen. 
Mr. Scrivner. You were not supposed to have. 





































Monpay, Fepsrvuary 8, 1960. 
EMPLOYMENT OF RETIRED OFFICERS 
WITNESS 


STEPHEN S. JACKSON, DEPUTY ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE 
FOR MANPOWER, PERSONNEL, AND RESERVE 


Mr. Manon. Secretary Jackson, I understand you are going to 
respond to a provision in our report on the Defense appropriation 
bill of last year—and I will insert that provision in the record at 
this point. It appears on page 42 of Report No. 408 of the 1st session 
of the 86th Congress, the Department of Defense appropriation bill 
for fiscal 1960. 

(The portion of H. Rept. No. 408 referred to follows :) 


The committee is seriously concerned over problems which arise as a result 
of the acceptance by retired senior officers of employment in responsible execu- 
tive positions with Defense contractors. The problem has been discussed within 
the committee over a period of years. Hearings before the House Armed Serv- 
ices Committee in previous years have been consulted. The committee is ad- 
vised that further hearings before the House Armed Services Committee are 
scheduled for the near future. As a prelude to further analysis of this prob- 
lem, the Office of the Secretary of Defense is requested to supply the committee, 
prior to the 1961 appropriation hearings, with a list of retired officers of or 
above the rank of colonel, or the equivalent, employed by persons or firms hay- 
ing contracts with the Department of Defense or any of its agencies. 

The Office of the Secretary should also be prepared to discuss its lack of a 
Defense-wide policy in this matter, as well as its interpretation of the force 
and effect of section 281 of title 18, United States Code. 

Mr. Manon. Since this provision was incorporated in the com- 
mittee report last year, the House Armed Services Committee, under 
the leadership of the gentleman from Louisiana, Mr. Hébert, has 
taken further action. As I understand it, legislation has now been 
introduced and may be considered soon by the House of Representa- 
tives with respect to this problem of employment of retired officers 
by industries engaged in defense production. In the framework of 
that picture, will you proceed. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. This is the bill that embraces Chairman 
Hébert’s recommendations, H.R. 9682. 

Mr. Wuirren. May I ask a preliminary question? 

Mr. Manon. Yes. 

Mr. Wurrren. Does the list submitted to this committee include 
the names of those retired officers that may be working for subcon- 
tractors of prime contractors? 
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Mr. Jackson. I frankly do not know, sir. It is my understanding 
that the request was for those that were engaged or employed by De- 
fense contractors, so I assume the list would include both. Frankly, 
I could not say specifically. 

Mr. Manon. Place that information in the record to make clear 
what your situation is. 

Mr. Jackson. Yes, sir. 

(The information requested follows :) 

The list submitted to this committee named retired military officers in the 
employ of those concerns which during a recent 12-month period were among the 


100 firms receiving the highest amount of DOD prime contracts measured in 
dollar value. 

However, it is safe to say that most, if not virtually all of these 100 concerns, 
in addition to being prime contractors, are also subcontractors. Therefore, to 
this extent the list submitted includes retired military officers employed by both 
DOD prime contractors and subcontractors. 

The list does not include any concerns which are exclusively subcontractors. 
For the purposes of this inquiry, it is suggested that such information would 
have no significant bearing. 


Mr. Manon. Proceed with your statement. 


STATEMENT OF ASSISTANT SECRETARY OF DEFENSE FOR MANPOWER AND 
PERSONNEL 


Mr. Jackson. Mr. Chairman and members of this committee, I am 
pleased to respond to your request to give you the views of the Depart- 
ment of Defense with respect to H.R. 9682. As you know, this bill 
embraces the legislative proposals recommended by the Subcommit- 
tee for Special Investigations of the Committee on Armed Services of 
this House of Representatives. 

I might add that that committee is holding hearings and Mr. 
Finucane, the Assistant Secretary of Defense for Manpower and 
Personnel, is testifying on that bill at this time, or will have started 
at 10 o’clock. 

I am, as you know, his Deputy. 

In general, the Department of Defense is in accord with the general 
objectives of H.R. 9682. 

This bill would make the law uniform with respect to forfeiture of 
retirement pay for retired officers who engage in selling to the Defense 
Department. For example, under current law retired officers of the 
Navy are under a permanent prohibition against selling to the Navy 
Department. Another provision of law prohibits all retired officers 
from selling to any military department for 2 years. The Defense De- 
partment is in full accord with equal treatment for retired officers of 
all services. 

In both the forfeiture of pay provisions and the penal provisions, 
the bill provides that a former officer will be prohibited from selling 
to the Defense Department. We are in accord with a 2 year “cooling 
off” period, during which time selling to the Defense Department is 
prohibited. We are opposed, however, to the broad terms which are 
applied to selling. Under the bill during the 2-year period retired 
and former officers may not “* * * engage in any transaction, the direct 
or indirect purpose of which is to sell anything to * * *” the Depart- 
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ment of Defense. The bill itself does not define “selling.” However, 
in the report of the subcommittee “selling” is defined as follows: 

Selling to the Government includes all activities which bring a contractor and 
his representatives into contact with officials of the Department of Defense for 
the purpose of obtaining contracts from that Department for the procurement of 
tangibles or intangibles in existence at the time or to be produced in the future; 
and the participants in such transactions are a part of that process. 

We recommend that selling be defined in the statute and have sub- 
mitted the following revised definition : 

For the purpose of this section: sell (selling, sale) means (1) signing a bid, 
proposal, or contract, (2) negotiating a contract, or (3) contracting an officer or 
employee of the Department of Defense for the purpose of (i) obtaining or ne- 
gotiating contracts, (ii) negotiating or discussing changes in specifications, price, 
eost allowances or other terms of a contract, or (iii) settling disputes concern- 
ing performance of a contract. 

The bill would also include former civilian employees of the Depart- 
ment of Defense within these prohibitions. Under the broad language 
proposed it is extremely doubtful that a Secretary of Defense or other 
statutory appointee could return to be president or high official of his 
company for 2 years, if it did any business with the Defense Depart- 
ment, without violating the statute. Even a skilled craftsman who left 
the Department of Defense and was employed as a technician in a fac- 
tory producing material for the Department of Defense might come 
within the terms of this statute if his skills, for instance, were respon- 
sible for some improvement in an article which the company hoped 
to sell to the Defense Department 

Aside from the broad terms of the proposal, we feel that with re- 
spect to civilians consideration should be given to some exceptions 
which might take care of situations such as these. In fact, we feel 
that there is some question as to the desirability of adding a specific 
penal statute applicable exclusively to former civilian employees of 
the Defense Department. If the present statutes which now apply 
to all former civilian employees: are inadequate, perhaps then they 
should be reexamined. In fact, as we point out in our statement to 
the House Armed Services Committee, we are advised that there is 
presently a very extensive bill embracing the studies of the bar asso- 
ciation of the city of New York which will undoubtedly be intro- 
duced in the Congress. This bill would deal with the broad field of 
conflicts of interest involving civilians and, indeed, military person- 
nel, and will undoubtedly result in congressional consideration on a 
broader scale of the problem dealt with in those provisions of H.R. 
9682. We are also suggesting to the Armed Services Committee that 
an exception might well be considered with respect to former com- 
missioned officers. We have proposed that those who had served less 
than 10 years might be excluded from the pertinent terms of the 
bill. In this instance, the officers would be senior lieutenants in the 
Navy and captains in the other services and we feel would have little 
influence in procurement procedures after they had left the Defense 
Department. 

H.R. 9682 hg: we cence ge espn dual com- 
pensation laws which would permit the Secretary of Defense to 
employ, under certain limited conditions, a retired officer : at a salary 
fixed by the Secretary of Defense, providing the Secretary -divtiiied 
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that such oflicer’s services were imperatively needed. Also, the Presi- 
dent could appoint retired military officers to positions requiring 

Senate confirmation without loss of retired pay by such appointees. 
We feel that these proposals will provide desir: able flexibility in the 
matter of utilizing the skills and experience of retired officers in 
the Defense Department. 

H.R. 9682 would establish a system of enrolling retired officers with 
a special bureau in the Department which would pass on the propriety 
of their employment. It would also require that all contractors and 
subcontractors of the Defense Department submit a list of all officers 
in their employ at such time as a contract was awarded. The De- 
fense Department does not approve of this proposal. Some of our 
larger contractors secure hundreds of such awards annually. We 
have tens of thousands of coe actors to whom more than 6 million 
awards are made each year. We believe such a requirement might 
result in defense contr: ae refusing to hire retired officers in any 
capacity. We have proposed instead a provision whereby retired 
oflicers would file with their respective Departments the nature of 
their employment and a further report of any change in status when 
it occurred, under regulations required by the Secretary of Defense. 

Another section of H.R. 9682 deals with commissioned officers on 
active duty. It forbids, under forfeiture of pay, any outside em- 
ployment with any company that “furnishes anything” to the De- 
partment of Defense. We fully agree that no such officer should 
engage in selling anything to the Departme nt of Defense. However, 
we feel that the proposed language is so broad that it might prevent 
almost any type of outside employ ment. Many of our young officers 
seek employ ment after their duty hours or over the weekend to en- 
hance their income. The proposed wording would prevent such an 
officer, for instance, from giving a course in a law school at night 
if the science department of the univ ersity was furnishing anything 
to the Department of Defense. 

H.R. 9682 proposes a clarification of existing statutes concerning 
which there has been diversity of opinion as to their applicability. 
This brings me to a specific request of this committee. In its report 
No. 408 of May 28, 1959, on page 42, the report states in part: 

The committee is seriously concerned over problems which arise as a result of 
the acceptance by retired senior officers of employment in responsible executive 
positions with defense contractors. 

The Office of the Secretary should also be prepared to discuss its lack of a 
defensewide policy in this matter, as well as its interpretation of the force and 
effect of section 281 of title 18, United States Code. 


It is true that there is a difference of interpretation with respect to 
section 281 of title 18, United States Code. The difference arises over 
the language of the second paragraph, which reads as follows: 


Retired officers of the Armed Forces of the United States, while not on active 
duty, shall not by reason of their status as such be subject to the provisions of 
this section. Nothing herein shall be construed to allow any retired officer to 
represent any person in the sale of anything to the Government through the 
Department in whose service he holds a retired status. 


The issue is whether or not this last. sentence does in fact impose the 
penalties of this section on retired officers who sell or represent a per- 
son in a sale to their own service. One service contends that this is 
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not an exception to the exception, but is rather the carving out of a 
preservation of those statutes which carry a forfeiture of pay for 
such conduct but not criminal penalties. The other services claim 
that this is not correct and that the penalties of this statute do apply 
to such actions. 

The position of the Department of Defense with respect to this in- 
terpretation is established with respect to its position on a proposed 
amendment set forth in H.R. 9682. Section 5 of that bill would add 
a new section 292 to title 18. This section is designed to clarify lan- 
guage to preclude diversity of interpretation. Retired military offi- 
cers or, in fact, any former commissioned officer (except for certain 
short-term reservists) , under the bill, would be prohibited, under pen- 
alties, from selling anything to the Department of Defense or an 
armed force of the United States within 2 years after his active service 
has terminated. 

The Department of Defense position is in full accord with this objec- 
tive and recommends an amendment to this effect with, of course, the 
more restrictive language I have referred to above. 

With respect to the lack of defensewide policy referred to in the re- 
port, I can now advise the committee that such a policy will be pro- 
mulgated by the Defense Department very shortly. Prior to the 
initiation of the hearings of the Subcommittee for Special Investiga- 
tions of the House Armed Services Committee, such a directive was 
in the process of development. Such process was suspended pending 
the outcome of these hearings. Upon receipt of the report of the 
subcommittee, the Secretary of Defense ordered that this directive be 
completed with such modifications as may be indicated and submitted 
to him for signature without delay. It is expected that this directive 
will be issued in the very near future and we will be happy to provide 
this committee with a copy of it. 

This concludes my statement but I shall be very happy to attempt 
to answer any questions on this subject. 

Mr. Manon. The object of many corporations which do all of their 
business with the Defense Department is, I assume, to sell goods and 
services to the Defense Department ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would assume so; yes, sir. 

Mr. Manon. Here is company A which has as its only or major 
business selling goods and services to the Government. Would it be 
fair to assume that everyone who works for company A is directly 
or indirectly in the business of selling goods and services to the 
Government ? 

Mr. Jackson. We would think so, sir. I understand that the Attor- 
ney General’s Office has ruled on the possibility that a janitor who 
provides to keep the place in good condition would come within the 
terms of the proposed bill. 

Mr. Manon. If the business of a company is to sell goods to the 
Government, a retired officer working for that company would know 
that he was of no value whatever unless he, in some way, contributed 
to the sale of goods and services to the Government; would that be 
correct ? 

Mr. Jackson. I would not want to evade your question, but I think 
it turns on what constitutes a sale. I am sure that the retired officer 
would be of no use unless he made some contribution in one way or 
another to the bettering of the product but 
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Mr. Manon. Which enabled the company to sell to the Government? 

Mr. Jackson. That is true. If their product is better than a com- 
petitor’s they would more likely sell to the Government. 

Mr. Manon. Actually, whether the man is negotiating with people 
in the Defense Department for sales, or whether he is working on 
contracts, he still is in the primary business of trying to further the 
interests of his company in the business of sales and services which 
the company has to offer to the Government, it would seem to me. 

Mr. Jackson. It undoubtedly would under the terms of sale in 
this act. 

It is the feeling of the Department of Defense that the objection- 
able features that have been discussed extensively in the committee 
are mainly the likelihood of high-ranking officers influencing the 
Defense Department, or people concerned with contracts, favorably 
toward his company. This, we agree, should be precluded. We feel 
that where his work, let us say, is exclusively in the line of advising 
on highly technical areas in electronics or otherwise, that he should 
not be precluded from marketing his services with such agencies as 
Defense contractors, even though indeed his services may result in a 
better product. 

Mr. Manon. And more contracts for the company ? 

Mr. Jackson. Conceivably more contracts, yes, sir. 

So long as he does not use his rank and former associations in an 
attempt to contact and promote the sale. 

Mr. Manon. Is it possible for him to refrain from using his rank 
indirectly for the promotion of company business with the Govern- 
ment? What does the Defense Department think about that? 

Mr. Jackson. I would think so, sir, if his skill, let us say as an 
electronics expert, was utilized exclusively in technical application of 
that skill to the product. It would seem to have little effect as to 
whether he had a high rank or whether he was otherwise of stature 
in the Defense Department in influencing a sale. It might be that 
he would never have any contact whatsoever with anyone in the 
Defense Department. 

Mr. Manon. I am very much pleased that the House Armed Serv- 
ices Subcommittee is giving attention to this problem. 

I make no pretention of knowing what the answer is and I com- 
mend the Defense Department for undertaking to cooperate with the 
Armed Services Committee in the formulation of legislation that 
might be desirable. 


EMPLOYMENT OF RETIRED OFFICERS IN CIVIL SERVICE POSITIONS 


Civilian employment in the Department of Defense totals nearly 
one-half of all Federal Government employment. There seems to be 
some concern about the employment of retired officers in civil service 
positions in the Defense Department. I have a very interesting letter 
from the American Federation of Government Employees, Lodge 
No. 1092, in which that organization takes exception to pending legis- 
lation which would remove the dual compensation limit on retired 
military personnel occupying Federal jobs. Among other things, 
it is alleged that a tremendous increase in cost to the Government 
would result should the dual compenstaion limit be removed. In 
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order that our record might show the facts, I would like you to 
prepare a tabulation of retired military officers occupying Federal 
jobs in the Washington, D.C., area. Do this so that it may be inserted 
in the record when we come to our hearings on the “Operation and 
maintenance” appropriations, since those items finance the bulk of 
the civilian employment. I have here a sample form which will give 
you details as to the information the committee should have, and you 
may consult with the committee staff so as to expedite preparation. 
(The letter referred to follows :) 


Heapquarter, U.S. Arr Force Lopce 1092, 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF GOVERNMENT EMPLOYEES, 
Washington, D.C., January 25, 1960. 

Hon. Richard Russell, Senate Armed Services Committee; Hon. Olin John 
ston, Senate. Post Office and Civil Service Committee; Hon. Carl Hayden, 
Senate Appropriations Committce; Hon. Carl Vinson, House Armed Services 
Committee; Hon. Thomas Murray, House Post Office and Civil Service Com- 
mittee; Hon. Clarence Cannon, House Appropriations Committee ; Hon. Den- 
nis Chavez, Senate Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations ; Hon. George H. 
Mahon, House Subcommittee on Defense Appropriations. 

HONORABLE Sirs: We are seriously concerned by recent proposals from retired 
Pentagon generals and admirals regarding legislation to remove existing dual 
compensation limits on retired military personnel occupying Federal jobs. We 
strongly oppose this, or any similar legislation, for the following reasons: 

1. Removal of the $10,000 dual compensation limit on Federal jobs will directly 
jeopardize the entire civil service system. When retired military personnel 
enter civil service, their seniority and tenur, by virtue of previous Federal service 
(military), gives them retention rights over all other career civilians—including 
eareer veterans. This situation, plus job patronage practices at the Pentagon, 
tends to insure progressive displacement and job instability for career civilians 
at all levels. We feel that an excessive amount of retired military personnel 
have already been imposed upon civil service at the expense of both veteran 
and nonveteran career employees. At least 161 retired military personnel now 
occupy civil service jobs in the Pentagon alone in grades ranging from GS-7 
through GS-15. This problem is further compounded by the fact that a large 
number of Federal agencies, other than the Department of Defense, are now 
headed by retired admirals or generals. 

2. Proposed dual compensation legislation will adversely affect not only career 
civilians but also military veterans. In many cases, career civilians will be 
r.i.f.’d, forcibly retired or unemployed due to the influx of retired military per- 
sonnel into the civil service system. Elimination of the present $10,000 limit 
(which was raised in 1955 from $3,000) ultimately means complete militariza- 
tion of the civil service system. In many cases Federal job patronage and influ- 
ence is already being exerted wherein top military personnel write their own 
job sheets and indirectly hire themselves, their wives, relations, or friends in 
top grade civil service positions. We are not against competent veteran or mili- 
tary incumbents as such. Our present membership consists of a substantial 
number of military veterans. However, we believe that careful controls must 
be retained over retired military incumbents in Federal jobs. Unless this is 
done a predominance of retired military personnel in both key and subordinate 
Federal jobs will create a military dominated exceutive branch. Indications 
of this trend are already appearing in the form of militarized labor practices at 
the Federal Aviation Agency and in the Immigration and Naturalization Services. 

3. The injection of retired military personnel into the civil service system 
means a direct reduction, if not stagnation, in regular career civilian promotion, 
career development and job stability. In comparing these two Federal personnel 
systems (military—civilian) we feel that the military would not tolerate civil- 
ians, particularly retired civilians, being commissioned directly from civil serv- 
ice into the Army, Navy or Air Force, starting off with regular commissions as 
generals, admirals or colonels. However, this is happening almost every day to 
the civil system in the Pentagon. Military personnel retire and then enter civil 
service at grade GS-9, GS-12 or even GS-17 to start. 

4. The present $10,000 limit should be retained, if not reduced, for budget and 
inflationary reasons alone. Imagine General Motors or Procter and Gamble re- 
tiring an employee at $6,000 per year and then rehiring the same employee 
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through another door at $10,000 per year. With no restriction on dual com- 
pensation, both corporations would soon go bankrupt. By the same token the 
Federal Government should not pay $20,000 -a: year or more (many generals and 
admirals retired pay averages around $12,000 per year) to place a retired mili- 
tary man on a job that can be done more efficiently by a career civilian at $8,000 
per year. Recent DOD studies indicate that military retirement pay costs are 
now approaching the staggering figure of $1 billion annually. Elimination of 
dual compensation ceilings will greatly increase this figure. Based on the Hébert 
committee expose of the “munitions lobby” in defense industry, we feel that 
the dual compensation proposed by the “Pentagon brass” is a subtle ruse to 
transfer defense industry job influence practices to the civil service system. 

5. When an ordinary citizen living on a social security pension makes more 
than $100 per month he loses his pension for that month. Yet an admiral or 
general can retire with a pension of $12,000 a year, to which he has not contribut- 
ed 1 cent, can take an unlimited salary with private industry and still keep his 
Federal pension. We feel that this is grossly unfair and should be completely 
reexamined. Dual compensation in Federal jobs as a new and added fringe 
benefit for retired military personnel would be an economic injustice and affront 
to the thousands of people not only in civil service but also under the social 
security system. 

In summary, we feel that early retirement of military personnel, with costly 
separation bonuses, plus recently enacted educational benefits, and finally reem- 
ployment of these same people in Federal jobs at dual compensation cost to the 
taxpayer will create the most expensive bureaucracy in American history. Re- 
tiring military officers and enlisted men prematurely to get them off the Federal 
payroll and then rehiring them again, at dual cost to the taxpayer, is an in- 
credible form of defense budget “featherbedding.” Rather than eliminate dual 
compensation limits, we feel that they should be tightened. We also feel that 
congressional investigation should be directed into military influence and job 
patronage in the civil service system within the Defense agencies. We feel that 
thousands of retired military personnel, their friends, ‘relatives; and associates 
now occupy key civil service jobs which were obtained through dubious and anti- 
quated personnel controls and regulations. Similar to the findings of Hébert 
committee concerning Defense industry job influence, we feel that unrealistic 
Federal personnel controls are tending to invite influence, job patronage and 
collusion in civil service operations. Removal of dual compensation limits would 
merely compound this process and increase already staggering Defense military 
manpower costs. We strongly object to any revision (other than reduction) in 
existing dual compensation laws. 

Further information is available upon request. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES C, JOHNSON, President. 


Mr. Jackson. I will be very happy to do that, sir. 

However, I would like to ask a question if I may: Are you referring 
to those employed in the Department of Defense or throughout the 
Government? Iwas not clearas to what you want. 

Mr. Manon. I think it would be necessary for you to restrict your 
reply to those employed in the Defense Department. 

Mr. Jackson. Thank you. 

(The information requested will appear in a subsequent volume of 
defense hearings. ) 


CONTROL AND REGULATION OF RETIRED MILITARY PERSON NEL 


Mr. Manon. Are retired personnel subject to military control and 
regulation to the same extent and in the same manner as active duty 
personnel ? 

Mr. Jackson. They are subject to the uniform code of military 
justice to the same extent, from a practical standpoint, of course, since 
they are not on active duty and they are not within the close disciplin- 
ary requirements, but they are answerable for their conduct in the same 
manner as active duty people. 
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PROPOSED LIMITATION ON EMPLOYMENT OF OFFICERS RECEIVING RETIRED 
PAY 


Mr. Manon. Last year an amendment was offered to the defense ap- 
propriation bill placing a limitation on the employment of officers 
receiving retired pay by defense contractors. 

Are you familiar with that fact ? 

Mr. Jackson. I am familiar with the fact but I am not familiar with 
the details of the proposal, sir. 

Mr. Manon. What would be the effect of a limitation on the use of 
retired pay, such as the one proposed last year which would preclude 
the payment of retired pay to any person for a period of 2 years after 
his retirement in the event he was working for a defense contractor? 

Mr. Jackson. The Defense Department feels that that would be too 
restrictive. 

Mr. Manon. Has that matter been discussed fully with the so-called 
Hébert: committee ? 

Mr. Jackson. That is what our presentation this morning deals with. 
It points out that many of these people have very desirable skills, and 
still have many years ahead of them, those skills would be lost to the 
Department of Defense and to the economy if they were flatly pre- 
cluded from ever working in the Defense Department for that period 
of time. 

Mr. Weaver. Mr. Chairman ? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Weaver. 


EXISTING REGULATIONS REGARDING ACTIVITIES OF RETIRED MILITARY 
PERSON NEL 


Mr. Weaver. On page 1 you mentioned the prohibition against re- 
tired officers of the Navy selling to the Navy, and following that sen- 
tence you say that another provision of law prohibits all retired offi- 
cers from selling to any military department for 2 years. 

Mr. Jackson. That isthe present law; yes, sir. 

This proposal would change all that and make it the same for 
everybody. « We think that the matter of selling to one service, we 
hope, has grown obsolete and the concept of the Department of De- 
fense is somewhat more uniform in saying that a man from the 
Army should not sell to the Navy or to the Air Force under these 
terms. 

Mr. Weaver. That is what I did not quite understand in that last 
sentence. 

Mr. Jackson. That is present law, sir, which we agree should be 
changed. 

Mr. Manon. What Mr. Weaver is seeking to bring out is an ex- 
planation of the differences in the meaning of these two legislative 
provisos which I do not think you have done. 

Mr. Weaver. Yes. 

Mr. Jackson. At the present time there is a statute applicable ex- 
clusively to retired officers of the Navy and of the Marine Corps which 
forbids such officers, for life, from ever selling anything to the Navy 
or to the Marine Corps. There is another statute which applies to 
retired officers of the Navy, Army, and Air Force which says that 
these retired officers may sell nothing to any branch of the Depart- 
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ment of Defense for 2 years, so the Navy man has two prohibitions 
against him; one, this one for 2 years with regard to selling to the 
Army and the Air Force, and then one forever with regard to selling 
tothe Navy. We are recommending that these be made uniform for 
all services, and in so doing there will be a 2-year — and it will 
forbid the sale, not only to their own service, but to any other 
service. 

Mr. Suepparp. Off the record. 

( Discussion off the record. ) 

Mr. Wurrren. Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. In connection with your statement, one would get 
the impression that Department of Defense contracts are let on a 
competitive basis. My own observation, and I think the record shows 
to a great degree contracting by the Department is anything but truly 
competitive. My own observation and past investigations by this 
committee show that frequently by giving the research and develop- 
ment contract to a particular company, in effect you gave that com- 
pany an advantage in the future production of new weapons. It is 
also my observation from the evidence that has been before this com- 
mittee in years past that frequently by having a particular type of 
description of the article, it is steered to a particular company. In 
other words, the description of the article itself ties it to a particular 
company. 

I just want the record to show the other side. 

I am not trying to claim credit, but I would put it this way: I was 
one of those in our last report who suggested we first should find 
out how many retired officers are in the various categories and find 
out the facts involved prior to trying to take corrective action. 

I mention that because I certainly want to be fair here, but I do 
not want the record to stand as it is, that there is not much to be 
bothered about here, and that you cannot legislate morals, and all that 
kind of thing. 

I would say again, none of our criminal statutes we have in any 
State or in the Federal Government has ever prevented every one 
from violating them. 

In the interest of general society they were felt necessary and they 
are used from time to time. 

I would like the record to show that in my judgment by far the 
overwhelming majority of retired personnel who work with defense 
contractors are certainly fine people and not contributing anything 
to a bad situation which may exist in some instances, but I would 
like to point out for the record that, according to the testimony 
before the Joint Economic Committee, the military departments are 
declaring surplus to their needs from $4.5 to $6 billion annually items 
that they have bought that are forced back on the market and the 
Government’s return is7 cents on the dollar. 

Doubtless some of that is due to obsolescence and some of it is 
obsolete, but the Government Operations Committee and the Com- 
mittee on Armed Services show that in many instances it is absolutely 
a duplication of buying and purchasing and little attention is paid 
to any stockpile and things of that sort. 
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As long as we are losing, the Government is losing, but whatever 
causes it, we are losing 93 percent annually of $4.5 to $6 billion in 
Defense Department purchases. Certainly you need to look into that 
and see if something of this sort may have contributed to this over- 
purchase which is true in some instances. 

Just to show you the present state of the record, I asked the Secre- 
tary of the Air Force about this trip of these 18 high-ranking officers 
who went down and were the guests of the Martin Co. at some eighteen 
to twenty-four thousand dollar expense, which the Martin Co. tried 
to charge off as the cost of contract procurement. 

The Secretary said that you had regulations prohibiting procure- 
ment officers from taking such visits as the guests of the Martin Co. 
but, so far as he knew, you had nothing to prevent these top-ranking 
officers, who had a much greater part in determining whether to 
purchase, that there was no regulation that prohibited their receiving 
such entertainment. 

I would like to point out for the record that the Martin Co. is the 
company that was primarily interested in the continuation of the 
MACE contract; that is, the purchase contract of the MACE missile 
prior to proving the fact that the MACE missile would work. They 
were as busy as beavers around the Congress here. 

Whatever you should do or should not do, I think it is quite evident 
that retired personnel should be like Caesar’s wife, above reproach. 

When we see so much duplication and waste in the services, cer- 
tainly the Congress needs to keep its eyes on the situation. 

I realize that I am doing much of the talking but I am going to ask 
you to come through when I get finished. 

According to the record here, the Strategic Air Command recom- 
mended and urged the procurement of the B—70 plane and so did the 
head of the Air Force, but the determination was taken to procure 
more B-58’s and let the B-70 go by the board for the time being. 

One company makes one plane and another company makes the 
other and the record will show just how many millions and millions 
of dollars are involved. 

Whether, North American gets the contract or whether Boeing, or 
whoever the other one is—I believe it is Convair—you can just see 
when these two competitors are involved—I might say I do not know 
anybody in either one which I would like to say for the record—you 
can see that if there were such a thing as one company having influen- 
tial retired personnel and the other not, and such a thing might. change 
the whole situation so far as your contracting is concerned, and the 
actual defense of our country. 

It is surprising to me, without knowing a thing about it, that in 
connection with these two planes we chose the one which SAC did not 
want and the Secretary of the Air Force did not want, and turned 
down the one which apparently they did. Carrying this situation a 
step further, the biggest pitch that the Department of Defense—I do 
not use “pitch” in any wrong sense, but the chief basis for their argu- 
ment—is that if you put a limitation here, you might prevent a con- 
tractor from utilizing services of a very highly skilled retired officer 
or retired military person. 

I ask you this: As long as there is no prohibition, have we not. lost 
a whole lot of good military people because they retired because they 
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wanted to and because they had in sight much higher pay with one 
of these contractors? In other words, how many of these retired 
officers did so from choice and immediately went to the other side of 
this competitive situation whereby the Government and the contrac- 
tors were, to a degree, in a competitive situation as to the amount of 
the contract and the amount of compensation? How much did the 
Government lose in skill when they quit ? 

Now, I come to this point: Do you believe that there should be a 
distinction between the individual who voluntarily retires as against 
the one who had to retire for disability or because of length of service? 

Mr. Jackson. Frankly, I have not thought of it. It has not been 
proposed to the Department of Defense, but I think that the fact that 
aman voluntarily retires would not necessarily mean that he is re- 
tiring to go with a defense contractor. 

Mr. Wurrren. I grant you that, and I am not going to put names 
in the record, but offhand you and I can think of three or four tre- 
mendously responsible officials who did, at a rather early age, voluntar- 
ily retire. Wecan also recall that they went with private industry im- 
mediately because they were free and they began blasting the overall 
budget for the Defense Department and every other thing. 

There was certainly some relation or connection with Government 
procurement. They immediately set out to be an authority across the 
board on that particular assignment. You and I both can think here 
and now of three or four names in that category. 

If the Congress were to limit the use of retired personnel by con- 
tractors because we would prevent the contractors from having services 
of these highly skilled people, should we certainly not prevent the 
highly skilled man you have in the Defense Department, that you do 
not want to give up, from voluntarily quitting and depriving us of his 
services after he has been educated by his Government and has had all 
of these honors placed upon him by his Government and then suddenly 
quits and many times goes into these other fields?) What is your 
attitude on that ? 

Mr. Jackson. We did have a restriction, as you know, on voluntary 
retirement under what was known as the Van Zandt amendment. I 
am not sure whether it was prompted by one of the incidents you 
refer to or not. It did result in many instances, we felt. in unwar- 

ranted restricting of the officers who wished to retire for a variety of 
reasons. 

I know of one admiral who was in my office who carried three stars 
in that billet. He had a year to serve and his assignment in the Penta- 
gon was over. He took another assignment and dropped a star because 
he could not voluntarily retire unless it were certified that it was for 
the good of the service. He said that he had given 30 years of honor- 
able service to the Navy and he was not going out under that cloud. 

After a year he could retire because he had reached the maximum 
time and he was automatically retired. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to prevent voluntary retirement. 
Tam asking you if, in your judgment, there should not be a distinction, 
insofar as employ: ability with defense contractors is concerned, between 
a man who voluntarily got out, depriving the Government of his 
services, as against 2 man who may have had to get out beeause of 
length of service or disability ? 
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Mr. Jackson. I think that is, in a sense, what we are talking about, 
but not going as far as you suggest. 

Mr. Wurrren. You did not catch my question, or your statement 
about the admiral who, in order to reach his age of retirement, had 
to take something else; but I mean the man who serves enough years 
to be eligible automatically to retire and does so, and then imme- 
diately steps over here with a job which I presume he already had 
in sight at many times his former pay. 

If we preclude him from going with the defense contractor, your 
Department takes it, but we are depriving the Government of the 
benefits of his high skill. I am saying, or asking, whether we should 
not look at the other end of it in allowing him to shift over here, 
Is not the Government giving up skills we have trained him for from 
his days at West Point or Annapolis and making it possible for 
that man to deprive his Government of these services, not because 
he is unable to render them, or has to retire, but because he has a 
defense contractor over here who might pay him 5 or 10 times as 
much ? 

Do you not think some attention should be given to a situation 
of that kind? 

Mr. Minsuatu. Would the gentleman yield? 

Mr. Wuirten. Yes. 

Mr. Minsuatt. I am not too familiar with this bill, but believe it 
proposed to prevent the immediate transfer from one job to another 
with a 2-year delay. Two years must pass before he could take such 
a position, whether he is voluntarily retired or whether involuntarily 
retired ? 

Mr. Wuirren. The reason I was approaching it this way was to 
develop this point: The Department of Defense has taken strong 
exception to just about every provision in this bill, and I am trying 
to get at what their attitude is on this rather than just trying to limit 
myself to whether this bill would or would not do something. The 
bill is only a bill, and I do not know what condition it will be in when 
it comes before the Congress. 

With all deference to our legislative committees, I have seen them 
greatly exercised about correcting things, even as we do on this 
committee, I suppose, and then frequently they come out with legis- 
lation which they said would cure things, which to my mind as a law- 
yer, left loopholes as wide as a barn door. I could cite many illustra- 
tions where the public thought this was really corrected, but if you 
read the language you could see it left loopholes. 

There are times when the Appropriations Committee should, in my 
judgment, write limitations on the use of funds. As long as it is 
within the rules of the House, we are not stepping on anybody’s toes. 
We use authorities granted us and the other fellow uses authorities 
granted him. 

Since you have presented a bill along with your criticisms it is a 
little hard to follow that because your criticisms are rather general. 
This committee is going to have to mark up this bill and the other 
committee may or may not handle this situation. 

I may or may not understand what you are talking about, but 
could you provide us with the language we could put in this bill 
which, in your judgment, would meet the situation and then we can 
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tell what you are talking about and agree with you or differ with you, 
but at least we have something concrete on which this committee 
can act. 

Mr. Jackson. If the impression was given that we are opposed to 
the bill in practically every sense, then I did not present the matter 

Mr. Wurrren. If I left that impression, I did not mean it, but I 
read it only casually. I know it is only a bill and not a law and 
there is no telling what kind of shape it will be in when it comes to 
the House. I do not get too exercised about a bill, having been here 
a number of years, as ‘Jong as it is just a bill, but I ‘do notice that you 
have differences of opinion as to language and provisions in just 
about each instance, which is natural. 

I do not say that with any condemnation, but since it is hard to 
determine what the bill means, and it is hard to know what you want 
to modify. I would like to request that you supply the committee 
with your suggested language for the consideration of this committee 
to meet this problem in connection with limitations on appropriations. 

Mr. Manon. Would you be able to do that ? 

Mr. Wuirren. We will be here for some several weeks. 

Mr. Jackson. I would be very happy to attempt to get that for you. 
However, I would like to point ‘out that as far as the Defense Depart- 
ment is concerned, the main gravamen of the issue here is what con- 
stitutes selling. 

We have given specifically what we feel—and it is in the record 
here—the definition of selling should be. 

And further, we feel—and I am sure you would be interested in this, 
Mr. Whitten—that in a penal statute you have to have the definition 
of selling, not in the legislative history but in the act. This we so 
recommended. 

The statute would never be utilized otherwise and would not be 
effective. 

Mr. Wuirren. I am not trying to say that. 

Again, I was one of those who insisted last year we ask you only 
for the names this year so we would have some foundation. I think 
we are in a field where correction is needed. 

I wanted to correct, but I do not want to hurt the cause. I want 
to correct properly so I think the best thing I can do is to start with 
this and you show me what to do. You know what the situation is. 
I tried to point some of it out. 

It was your suggestion so we will have it in mind and then we will 
not go too far. 

Mr. Jackson. That is what I have tried to do. 

Mr. Wuirren. I would like for us to have it in suggested language 
form. When you get into the general descriptive words, you can r have 
a great difference as to what is meant. The public is upset about this 
and I am to a great degree. The Congress almost passed this amend- 
ment we mentioned the other day and if the Department of De- 
fense recognizes that something needs to be done, spell it out for us 
concretely. 

. oe Jackson. I will be glad to develop that for the record, Mr. 
iitten. 


(The material referred to will be submitted at a later date.) 
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Mr. Manon. I think we have a meeting of minds here on the proce- 
dure to be followed. What we need is your best advice as to how this 
could be met in very concrete form; that is, specific language that 
might be applied to the Defense appropriation bill. 

Mr. Sueprparp. In restrictive categories, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Yes; in the field we are discussing here. 

Mr. Wurirren. That is all, Mr. Chairman. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Andrews 

Mr. Anprews. No questions? 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Minshall? 

Mr. Minsuatt. No questions. 

Mr. Wuirren. Mr. Chairman, I have one other comment. 

Mr. Manon. Mr. Whitten. 

Mr. Wuirren. On this item of billions of dollars’ worth of military 
procurement of supplies that go out of date, each year, $4 to $6 billion 
worth, that reminds me of a story of a man who went into a store and 
wherever he looked all he saw was salt. He saw box after box of salt. 

The fellow said to the storekeeper, “You must sell a whale of a lot 
of salt in this store.” 

He said, “No, but that so and so who sells me, can he sell salt.” 

Mr. Weaver. No questions. 

Mr. Manon. Thank you very much, Mr. Jackson. We are pleased 
to have you. 

At 2 o’clock this afternoon, the committee will begin consideration 
of the operation and maintenance portion of the Defense bill. This 
is one of the largest and most important and significant portions of 
the bill. 

I have asked Mr. Sheppard to take over the committee and handle 
it exclusively and in his own way. 

The committee will be in recess. 


Tuourspay, Fesrvuary 4, 1960. 
Reserve Orricers ASSOCIATION OF THE UNITED STATES 


WITNESSES 


COL. JOHN W. RICHARDSON, NATIONAL PRESIDENT 
COL. JOHN T. CARLTON, USAR, EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 


Mr. Srxes. We are pleased to have representatives of the Reserve 
Officers Association of the United States, Col. John W. Richardson, 
national president, and Col. John T. Carlton, executive director. 

We will be pleased indeed, gentlemen, to hear any statement you 
wish to make. I think you know of the strong and continuing in- 
terest. of this committee and of the Congress in an effective Reserve 
organization and, of course, that includes all branches of the Reserve. 

Colonel Ricuarpson. Mr. Chairman, my name is Col. John W. 
Richardson, from Michigan, originally from South Carolina. 

Colonel Rrcnarpson. I am president of the Reserve Officers As- 
sociation, and I am very grateful for the opportunity of appearing 
before this committee today. We have a prepared statement which 
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reiterates, I am certain, the feelings of this committee and of pre- 
vious committees related to this subject over the past several years, 
I would be delighted to submit this prepared statement. 

Mr. Srxes. Colonel Richardson, we will be very glad indeed to hear 
your prepared statement. Afterward, I think it would be quite ap- 
propriate if we might have a few words from Colonel Carlton. 


STATEMENT OF NATIONAL PRESIDENT, RESERVE OFFICERS ASSOCIATION OF 
THE UNITED STATES 


Colonel Ricrarpson. Mr. Chairman, I am very grateful for the 
opportunity of appearing with you today and discussing informally 
the Defense appropriation affecting the Reserve programs. 

Insofar as the budget requests for the Air Force, Navy, and Marine 
Corps are concerned I do not believe that we can raise any valid 
objection at this time. Of course we would like to see all of these 
programs beefed up and more training given to our young men, both 
in acquiring more military proficiency and in rec ognizing their obliga- 
tions to the service of their country. 

But the budget request supports virtually the same strength in 
those three services as the Congress authorized during this current 
year. It is my hope that the committee will grant every dime of these 
appropriations which the President’s budget seeks. 

As usual—and it is somewhat with pain i that I employ that phrase— 
the Army section of the budget again proposes a 10-percent decrease 
in strength of the Reserves. This would reduce the Army Reserves 
from 300,000 personnel to 270,000 and the Army National Guard from 
400,000 personnel to 360,000. 

I believe that in order to restore the Army Reserve program to its 
full strength, and by that I mean the strength which Congress in its 
wisdom authorized last year and the year before and for many years 
before that, an additional $70 million will be required. 

I should like to include in my statement at this point a breakdown 
of the strength figures and the budget figures, which we believe should 
be included in this bill as compared with what is in the budget, to- 
gether with a brief description of each item : 








Needed Present 
strength strength 
appropriation budget 


Strength (end) ____ | $300, 000 | $270, 000 
Officer input to 6 months’ tr: aining ; | 3, 040 | 4, 610 
Enlisted personnel input to 6 months’ tr: aining , 000 20, 000 
Service and Army ‘area sc hools , 600 
és | 37, 600 | 
USAR schools ae ae Sane a ee se ae Joma 3, 000 
Mobilization designees os 9, 000 | 
Funds for direct obligation: 
Reserve personnel, Army witemid 231, 700, 000 
Operation and maintenance, USAR and ROTC 178, 732, 000 82, 315, 000 
Military construction, Army Reserve 23, 000, 000 12, 000, 000 





Fiscal year 1960 column of fiscal year 1961 President’s budget. Not specifically identified in appropria- 
tion act. Net increase must reflect strength increase from 270,000 to 300,000. 


From examination of the fiscal year 1960 budgets and appropriation 
acts, and from examination of fiscal year 1961 President’s budget, it is 
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possible to arrive at the following conclusions with respect to increas- 
ing fiscal year 1961 Army Reserve strength to 300,000: 

(1) Fiseal year 1961 enlisted 6-month program would have to be 
about 44,000, certainly very close to that provided by Congress for 
fiscal year 1960. 

(2) Fiscal year 1961 “Reserve personnel, Army” funds would have 
to be about $232 million, very close to amount provided by Congress 
for fiscal year 1960. 

(3) Fiscal year 1960 “Operation and maintenance” for Army Re- 
serve increase of about $2 million must have been as result of increase 
in strength. Therefore, increase required for fiscal year 1961 strength 
of 300,000 would appear to be in area of $2 million and would bring 
fiscal year 1961 total amount to $84 million or $85 million. 

(4) Fiscal year 1961 armory construction appears to be sharply 
reduced although it is general knowledge that many more facilities 
are urgently needed. Ordinary judgment indicates that the construc- 
tion program should be raised to at least the level of fiscal year 1960. 

(5) Based upon examination of fiscal year 1960 hearings, it appears 
Active Army costs of supporting the additional number of trainees 
would be something like $25 million. 

(6) If our figures are about right, and it does not seem possible they 
could be very much off, the total cost of the strength increase from 
270,000 to 300,000 for the Army Reserve would be about $70 million, 
including approximately $11 million for construction. 

I should also like to include in my statement, with the permission of 
the chairman of this committee, a very brief table showing the overall 
picture of military personnel costs of Reserve components in the fiscal 


years 1959, 1960, and 1961, the latter column of course being the pro- 
posal in the President’s budget to which we take exception: with 
respect to the Army. 


[Direct obligations in thousands of dollars] 


Actual, fiscal} Fiscal year | Fiscal year 
year 1959 1960 1961 


—_— or 


Reserve personnel, Army 213, 496 231, 700 200, 000 
Reserve personnel, Navy 85, 304 88, 000 88, 000 
Reserve personnel, Marines 23, 132 24, 300 25, 000 
Reserve personnel, USAF 48, 135 52,177 54, 000 
Army National Guard 208, 873 234, 961 199, 000 
Air National Guard. 45, 781 48, 000 46, 000 


624, 721 679, 138 | 612, 000 





Mr. Chairman, we feel very strongly that the actual security of 
this Nation rests with the Reserve Forces and that it is vital to our 
continued national safety that we expand, not contract, this citizens’ 
training program. 

We know that in every war this Nation has maintained its integrity 
and its very existence by mobilizing its civilians and molding them 
into an effective military force. In the past it has been possible to 
call these civilians into the service and to make them into an efficient 
military machine in a relatively few months. These months of prepa- 
ration are no longer available to us and it is incumbent upon our 
Nation to maintain a Reserve which is ready now if we are to win 
our battle for survival. 
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The cost of maintaining Reserves is only one-tenth of the cost of 
maintaining an equal size regular organization; yet experience has 
proved that our Reserve program produces fully effective and highly 
competent military units. 

I am an Air Force Reserve officer but I have long been an admirer 
of the Army Reserve program and I believe I can ‘testify that it has 
reached one of the highest peaks of efficiency than at any time in 
the Nation’s history. I feel sure that the Congress will wish to en- 
courage and continue its support of this program. 


NAVY 


— fiscal years of 1959 and 1960 have been years of transition for 
the Navy’s drill pay Reserve program; transition from an organi- 
zation designed to support general mobilization plans to the Selected 
Reserve concept of the Joint Chiefs of Staff which calls for a D- day 
organization with specific mobilization assignments. 

Each reservist in the Selected Reserves carries his D- day orders in 
his pocket and on D-day reports to a billet that either augments the 
fleet or directly supports its augmentation. 

The reorganization and the immediac y of mobilization has caused 
a considerable drop in enrollment of the drill pay program now 
completely reorganized into the Selected Reserve. The officer en- 
rollment is at full strength. The enlisted enrollment is 19,000 short 
of requirements. 

It is this shortage, Mr. Chairman, that permitted the Naval Reserve 
to operate successfully during 1958 and will probably permit rea- 
sonably successful operations: in 1960. 

The program is now growing. During the past 2 months enlisted 
enrollments have increased at a rate in excess of 1,000 per month. If 
this growth continues, the budget proposed for 1961 will not ade- 
qui tely support the readiness in numbers that will be required, 

ROA congratulates the Navy’s high command in its support of its 
Naval Reserve. The 1961 RPN budget proposal equals that of 1960, 
and this has been done in the face of a level funding budget imposed 
upon them that is inadequate to meet the Regular. “Navy’s need for 
new aircraft and new construction to replace the block obsolescence 
that will wreak its havoc on the fleet in 1962 and 1963. 

This action reflects a genuine confidence and belief in the readiness 
of their naval reservists that is most reassuring. However, we re- 
spectfully invite the attention of the committee to the fact that if the 
Navy’s Selected Reserve achieves its designed growth, the 1961 RPN 
budget will be insufficient. We hope that the Navy will submit a 
supplemental appropriation should this occur and that the committee 
will not only be receptive to, but will urge this action if necessary. 

The “Military construction, Naval Reserve” appropriation request 
can only be described as inadequate. 

The Navy started construction of its Naval Reserve training centers 
in 1947. Many of them were buildings of temporary construction 
converted to the purpose at that time. Some of them demand replace- 
ment for vital reasons of safety. 

The Bureau of the Budget has informally imposed a policy that 
prohibits replacement construction. This is unrealistic. You cannot 
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move reservists to different localities at Government’s whim. The 
metropolitan areas have reached saturation points in their Reserve 
potential. You cannot close a training center in one city and expect 
to build up strength in another to compensate for that lost in the 
closure. 

The urgently needed replacement Naval Reserve training centers 
omitted from this budget are: Erie, Mobile,Omaha. There are many 
others that should be included. 

We urge that the committee demand a reasonable replacement pro- 
gram. The money required is insignificant. The reservists’ morale, 
the quality of training and indeed the prestige of the Federal Govern- 
ment in these localities are vitally important factors that must be 
maintained. 

AIR FORCE 


We are very proud too, Mr. Chairman, of our Air Force Reserve 
program, only one aspect of which I should like to mention very 
briefly : 

Operation Swiftlift is an operation designed to increase and main- 
tain a high state of readiness in the Reserve Forces. It has been one 
of the principal reasons for the troop carrier units having achieved 
a high state of capability in a short period of time. It has served as 
a valuable mutual training vehicle for the Army as well as the Air 
Force. 

Because of this realistic and productive training, the Reserve 
Forces now have the highest combat capability in their history. 

Your continued support of an adequate flying training program 
which will continue this very important operation is requested. In 
this way the high state of readiness in the Reserve troop carrier units 
will be maintained. 

Mr. Chairman, Colonel Carlton, who is located here in Washington, 
is our executive director. I am going to ask him if he would make a 
few comments and just express to you and to your committee my deep 
gratitude at being able to appear before you today. 

Mr. Sixes. Thank you very much. 

Colonel* Cariron. Mr. Sikes, I would only like to add this one 
thought. The ROA, as you know, has one objective and that is ade- 
quate national defense. This committee has an official responsibility 
in that regard, and we feel very close to the committee and very proud 
that we can appear in support of what has been an official committee 
action. 

We remember very distinctly that it was the Sikes amendment 2 
years ago which prevented the decimation of the Reserve Forces. We 
remember that it has been the policy and stand of this committee to 
continue to work for and in their official acts to prescribe strong 
military forces to the end that our country may continue to be safe. 

To say other than that we are fully in support of this committee’s 
action, not only in our Washington office but throughout our associa- 
tion, which extends to every State in the Union, is somewhat in the 
sense of gilding the lily. I think it is sufficient to say we are proud of 
what this committee has stood for in the past and we only hope noth- 
ing has caused it to change its mind * a requiring a continued 


strong defense and a continued support of the Reserve Forces. 
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Mr. Srxes. Thank you, Colonel Carlton. This committee is quite 
cognizant of the very effective work you have done through the years 
in behalf of a strong and effective defense. I personally know how 
hard you have wor ked for a good Reserve and how valuable your 
efforts have been to the Reserve Officers Association for the cause of 
reservists as a whole and the defense of the Nation. 

Are there any questions? If not, thank you, gentlemen. It is a 
pleasure to have had you here before us today. 

May I say to the committee we propose to start at 1 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon and probably run until 7 or 8 at night. 





APPENDIX 


Norr.—On January 15, 1960, at the close of the committee’s inter- 
rogation of Secretary of Defense Gates and General Twining, three 
members of the committee had additional questions to ask the wit- 
nesses. Since time did not permit discussion of the points of inquiry, 
the questions were read into the record with the request that answers 


be supplied later. Reference was made to this on page 171 of volume I 
of the hearings on Department of Defense appropriations for 1961. 


Following are questions by Messrs. Sikes, Flood, and Thomson and 
the answers supplied by the Department of Defense. 


ARMY MODERNIZATION 
Question 

Mr. SIKES. I have one or two questions. Mr. Secretary, many of us here have 
been seriously concerned about the slow rate of progress of modernization of the 
Army and I, particularly, was disappointed that the money, which was appro- 
priated by the Congress for modernization, failed to get into this category. I was 
disappointed to learn it was used instead to make up for a deficiency so that the 
efforts of this committee toward some little acceleration of modernization ap- 
parently were, to a considerable extent, nonavailing. 

You state in the case of the Army, for example, the M—60 tank, the 7.62 family 
of small arms, the new jeep, and all will begin to enter in the inventory in quan- 
tity for the first time. Unfortunately, those numbers are very small when you 
consider we have 14 divisions, Reserves, and National Guard which, in the main, 
are not equipped with new weapons. 

I would like to know the number of each item of equipment which will enter 
the inventory during fiscal year 1960, the number which would enter the in- 
ventory in fiscal year 1961, the number in addition to these which will be placed 
on order out of this budget. 


Answer 


Budgeted quantities and estimated deliveries of selected items ‘Procurement of equip- 
ment and missiles, Army”’ 


| 
Budgeted | 
Item fiscal year 
1961 Fiscal year Fiscal year 
1960 1961 


Estimated deliveries 


| 72 
Rifle, 7.62 mm., M-14 is ~ 120, 000 27, 900 180, 300 
Machinegun, 7.62 mm., M-60-- ; 12,000 | ¥ ~ 

y | 


Truck, 4 ton, M-151 : 7, 200 | 


| 
| 

ee Sanits WAT DEMO) Ws. oes ows nn ccc one ieee aan a 660 | 180 
| 


14, 573 
18, 550 





1 M-151 initial delivery scheduled in April 1960, steel strike will delay initial deliveries an estimated 90 to 
120 days. 


3upGeET FoRMULATION 


Question 


Mr. SIKES. On the formulation of the budget, as a result of the submission of 
the directives and requirements for the services, were any substantial changes 
in the recommended budget of each service subsequently prepared by your 
civilian staff? How much for the Army, how much for the Navy, how much 
for the Air Force? 
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Answer 

There were no changes made in service submission by the staff of the OSD. 
However, they did review the service submits and made recommendations to 
the Secretary of Defense in a number of areas. These recommendations were 
furnished the military services and formed a basis for discussions with the 
Secretary of Defense during the formulation of the budget. 

There follows a tabulation which will show the differences between the 
initial service submissions and the President’s budget for NOA: 


' ; | . : 
| Initial service President’s 
submit | budget 


Army... wee . . = a . $11, $9, 546 
Navy 2,2 12,013 
Air Force 8, 379 | 17, 737 
osD. i | 11,7! 1, 281 


Total. 7 3,915 | 40, 577 


1 Included $250,000,000 for SATURN not in the President's budget since funding transferred to NASA. 


Question 

Mr. Sikes. What were the differences in the procedures and methods used 
by OSD in the formulation of the fiscal year 1961 budget from the procedures 
used in previous years? 


lnswer 

At all times during the consideration of this budget, the Chairman and mem- 
bers of the Joint Chiefs of Staff were furnished with the analyses of the pro- 
grams which were under consideration by the Secretary of Defense and his 
senior staff. The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff attended the discus- 
sions on budget issues which the Secretary of Defense held with his civilian 
staff, and the Joint Chiefs of Staff held a number of meetings as a corporate 
body to examine and review the budget. In addition, the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
met with the Secretary of Defense and the President as the budget process 
was nearing completion, to discuss the budget. 

It is believed that continuing progress was made this year in devising staff 
methods of identifying and setting forth the problems which require secretarial 
consideration and decision. 


Criticism BY GEN. Maxweti TAyior 
Question 


r 


Mr. SrKes. General Taylor’s recently released book entitled “The Uncertain 
Trumpet” has created considerable interest and some controversy. General 
Twining, you are familiar with the views that General Taylor has held for some 
time. I would like to quote from a statement in his book on page 97 where 
he states this: 

“The Army supports the adoption of an overall strategy of flexible response, 
derived from a complete reappraisal of U.S. strategic requirements in the light 
of changed world conditions since 1953. Asa point of departure from such an 
appraisal, it urges the establishment by the Joint Chiefs of Staff of agreed stand- 
ards of sufficiency for strategic retaliatory forces, continental air defense, over- 
sea deployments, limited and general war strategic reserves, antisubmarine 
warfare forces, and similar functional force groupings. Having determined how 
much is enough, it would then build the defense budget in consistence with the 
requirements of these functional forces,” 

I like the last statement in particular which says, “having determined how 
much is enough, it would then build the defense budget in consistence with 
requirements of these functional forces.” 

This seems to be a reasonable position and I would like to know what is 
wrong with it. 


Answer 
First, the determination of how much is enough has always been and will 


continue to be, one of the most difficult determinations facing the military 
planner. 


51112—60—pt. 349 
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There is no clear line of demarcation which can be drawn in all cases between 
limited war and general war forces. We strive to build into our force structure 
the maximum degree of versatility and flexibility. A rather large portion of 
our forces today possess these capabilities, and they do not fit neatly into a 
single functional category. 

Efforts have been made within the Department of Defense to establish fune- 
tional force groupings and to relate allocation of defense resources to these 
groupings on the basis of measured requirements. In my view, we are not 
likely to be successful in developing any grouping of forces in which the various 
categories are mutually exclusive. 


Question 

Mr. Srxes. At the bottom of page 99 and carrying over to the top of page 100, 
in connection with outlining the Army’s position, General Taylor had this to say, 
and I quote: 

“The thought is that a modernized, well-protected, balanced retaliatory force, 
while relatively small, would be greately more effective than the present con- 
glomeration of Air Force, Navy and allied aircraft, aircraft carriers, and hetro- 
geneous missiles.” 

General Twining, this obviously applies to the overall strategic striking force 
available to the Western World. Have the Joint Chiefs of Staff made a par- 
ticular study of this overall capability, compared with what the Soviets may be 
able to put up in defense against it and the capability of the Soviets to launch 
a surprise attack and knock out a part of this force? Your briefing has dealt 
with this point to some extent, but do you not feel that a more specific study as 
suggested by General Taylor may be advisable? 


Answer 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff give constant and continuing consideration to rela- 
tive United States and Soviet capabilities to conduct and defend against strategic 
striking force operations. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have been assisted in their evaluation in these fields 
by special studies, exercises, and war-gaming methods. Studies on this subject 


conducted by competent joint agencies have been as pointed and specific as the 
many imponderables surrounding the subject will permit. In view of the above 
enumerated actions, it is my conviction that the problem is being treated 


adequately. 
APpprRAISAL OF BOMARC 


Question 

Mr. SrKes. Mr. Secretary, you refer in your statement to the fact that the 
BOMARC is coming into deployment. I would like again to refer to General 
Taylor’s book on page 98 where he says, referring to the BOMARC missile 
system: * 

“The latter is too late in relation to the waning bomber threat and too doubt- 
ful as to technical and fiscal feasibility.” 

I know from last year there are some members of this committee who agree 
with General Taylor’s appraisal of the BOMARC. Others, including myself, 
do not. 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have not come up with a hard decision and I would 
like your comments on that. 


(A classified answer was submitted.) 


MopinizATIon RESERVES 

Question 

Mr. Srxes. General Twining, when we get into the details of the procurement 
estimates there is a question that continually plagues us, and this is the question 
of what may be required in terms of mobilization reserves for the various types 
of forces which we are maintaining, such as our strategic retaliatory forces, 
our limited war or general war forces, forces that may be engaged in anti- 
submarine warfare, et cetera. 

Have the Joint Chiefs of Staff ever attempted to come up with some standards 
or guidelines pertaining to the establishment of proper mobilization reserve 
requirements? 
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Answer 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have consistently included guidelines for determining 
mobilization reserve materiel requirements in their strategic war plans. 

It is the position of the Joint Chiefs of Staff that the mobilization reserve 
materiel requirements for general war be related to the types of missions and 
the duration of missions of the forces being supported. Strategic retaliatory 
forces, for example, should have all of their mobilization reserves in being and 
ready on D-day because of the nature of their mission and its relatively short 
duration. Other forces, such as those with a continuing combat mission, should 
have suflicient mobilization reserves on D-day to enable them to be sustained in 
combat until resupplied. 

Within these guidelines, the military departments can and do compute require- 
ments for the support of their forces. These requirements are then measured 
against assets and any deficiency provides the basis for procurement action. 


INDUSTRIAL READINESS PLANNING PROGRAM 

Question 

Mr. Sixes. The Department of Defense instruction No, 4005.15, dated July 14, 
1959, on “Industrial Readiness Planning Program” seems to permit, and in 
fact encourages, each service to make whatever industrial plans it desires, 
according to the type of war the particular service decides to plan for. 

What type or types of warfare are we preparing for in respect to expenditures 
for stockpiling material and the setting aside of industrial reserve plants and 
facilities? 


Answer 

Production planning with industry considers two eventualities: (1) General 
war which involves a severely damaged industrial base and (2) conflict short of 
general war with an undamaged industrial base. Within these policy parameters 
the services are provided standardized planning systems which provide that 
planning will be accomplished on a fully coordinated but not standardized base. 


UNILATERAL SERVICE PLANNING 
Question 
Mr. SIKes. How can the apparently divergent preparations of the three serv- 
ices be reconciled as in consonance of a single national military policy? 


Answer 

Unilateral service planning in terms of a unilateral service determination of 
the national strategic concept and the type of war the service will engage in 
has no official standing—if it exists. Planning is pursued in accordance with 
approved plans developed in support of the basic national security policy. This 
is not to say, however, that the services all have the same production requirements. 
They do not, because their combat missions are different in terms of timing 
as well as function. Each year the Joint Chiefs of Staff consider logistic 
guidelines and make recommendations to the Secretary of Defense. Uniform 
guidelines are then promulgated by the Secretary of Defense. 


ArRuirr REQUIREMENTS 

Question 

Mr. SIkes. Have the service chiefs agreed on the requirements for airlift in 
terms of troops and supplies to be lifted or in terms of numbers and types of 
aircraft? 
Answer 

The Joint Chiefs of Staff have agreed on the requirements for airlift in 
terms of passengers and tons of cargo based upon jointly approved war plans 
and logistic planning factors. 
Question 

Mr. Sikes. What are the agreed upon requirements, how, and when will the 
requirements be developed and approved? 


(A classified answer was furnished. ) 
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Marine AND STRAC Mostriry 

Question 

Mr. Sikes. How effective is our Marine and STRAC mobility? 
Answer 

Both STRAC and the Marines maintain certain units on short-notice alert 
status to permit rapid deployment. In the absence of advance notice, the time 
required for such units to move out is normally the time required to provide 
and load the necessary air and sea transports. This could be a matter of 
hours or of days, depending on the size of the units to be moved. However, more 
often than not there would be sufficient advance notice to permit the assembly 
of airlift or sealift prior to the decision to move being made, and in such 
cases deployment could begin in less than an hour. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SpeciFIc U Nits 
Question 
Mr. FLoop. Does the Department of Defense have specific plans for employ- 
ment of specific units or forces in various areas of the world where the outbreak 
of hostilities is most likely? 


Answer 

Yes. 
Question 

Mr. Fioop. Does the Department of Defense have plans which specifically 
designate airlift and sealift units to be used for movement of specific combat 
forces? 

Answer 

The Secretary of Defense has not preallocated airlift or sealift, and the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff have not recommended that either airlift or sealift be preallo- 
cated or predesignated. 

There is no “exclusive use” assignment of airlift or sealift; however, at the 
time an operation plan approved by the Joint Chiefs of Staff is executed, airlift 
and sealift specifically designated in the plan will be made available and used for 
movement of specific combat forces. 

In general, these operation plans fall into four categories: 

(a) Airlift of organic forces for operations within the area of responsi- 
bility of a unified commander. 

(b) Airlift of forces from the area of a unified commander to support 
operations in an adjacent area of a specified commander. 

(c) Airlift of U.S. based forces to support operations of unified and speci- 
fied commanders. 

(d) Sealift of forces in U.S. Navy amphibious shipping to support opera- 
tions of unified and specified commanders. 

In addition to the foregoing, there are plans which reflect specific airlift 
requirements for movement of troops, materiel, and supplies, but which for 
reasons of flexibility and economy in the utilization of military and commercial 
airlift cannot be assigned to specific air transport units. 

Also in addition to the foregoing, are plans for the movement of troops, materiel, 
and supplies by the Military Sea Transportation Service. These plans contem- 
plate the use of U.S. merchant shipping. Although the sealift requirements are 
known, specific ships cannot be assigned due to their worldwide movement in 
peacetime commerce. Hence, the plans are based on expected availability of 
various types of ships in specific areas at any given time. 

Finally, in wartime, airlift will be allocated by the Joint Chiefs of Staff in 
accordance with their estimate of the existing military situation. We want lift 
available for our highest priority commitments, which must depend upon the 
military situation existing at the time. We do no want to be precommited with 
regard to our lift and thereby lose our flexibility, which can be of vital im- 
portance in a rapidly changing situation. 


Areuirr CAPABILITY 


Question 


Mr. Froop. Are you satisfied with the airlift capability available to move 
combat forces—specifically ground forces—to the southeast Asia or the Middle 
East? With respect to range, cargo capacity, and numbers? 
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Answer 

Yes, I am generally satisfied with the overall capability ; however, I believe 
that we must continue to modernize our capability in an orderly manner. 

I consider that the proportion of our resources; that is, manpower, materiel, 
and money that we are devoting to maintaining airlift, is about right, bearing in 
mind that we cannot have an abundance of everything. 

Question 

Mr. FLoop. Why isn’t all available strategic airlift in the Air Force and Navy 
pooled in one place? In other words, why does the Air Force keep all strategic 
airlift it needs and the Navy the same with any leftover being assigned to 
MATS? Even in this procedure the Air Force and Navy still put in bids for 
airlift available in MATS, why shouldn’t all services bid against one pool? 


(A classified answer was furnished.) 


Question 
Mr. Froop. General Twining, how many strategie aircraft are available ex- 
cluding CRAF? How many of these are assigned to MATS? 


(A classified answer was furnished. ) 


Question 


Mr. FLoop. General Twining, are you satisfied with the airlift available to 
meet general or limited war requirements? 
Answer 

Yes. Our airlift capabilities including CRAF are generally adequate; how- 
ever, I believe that we must continue to modernize our capability in an orderly 
manner. 


Question 

Mr. FLoop. General Twining, has the Army made any requests or recom- 
mendations concerning airlift? What were these requests and recommenda- 
tions and what action did the Joint Chiefs of Staff, as a corporate body, take 
on these requests or recommendations? 


(A. classified answer was furnished.) 


Question 

Mr. Froop. Are you satisfied, General Twining, and is the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff satisfied with the cargo capacity, range, and speed of our strategic airlift 
aircraft? What percentage of these airlift aircraft do you consider as obso- 
lescent? 

Answer 

In general, yes; however I believe that we must continue to modernize our 
capability in an orderly manner. I cannot answer this specific question for each 
member of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

The percentage of airlift aircraft considered to be obsolescent is not subject 
to finite determination at any given period of time. I have stated that our 
airlift capabilities including CRAF are generally adequate. 

Currently, the C—97’s are being phased out of the MATS fleet and the loss in 
capability of these aircraft will be offset by the addition of C—183’s which will 
continue to be delivered until a total of 50 is received. The Air Force is re- 
questing $50 million for the procurement of a suitable aircraft as a replacement 
for the C-124 as a part of our modernization of the Military Air Transport 
Fleet. 

Question 

Mr. FLoop. General Twining, how many and what type of strategic airlift air- 
craft would you like to see in our inventory? 
Answer 

In general, I believe that our present airlift capability is adequate. As you 
know, our review of the airlift modernization program is a continuing effort. 
We are working all the time to improve the capabilities of our strategic airlift 
aircraft; numbers of aircraft are in general adequate, but we will require con- 
tinued improvements in capability. 
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Question 

Mr. Ftoop. If a limited war situation developed in southeast Asia or Asia, 
would CRAF be of any real value for strategic lift during the first 30 days of 
conflict? 


Answer 
Yes. 


Question 

Mr. FLoop. General Twining, General White stated that if the Air Force had 
B-70’s they could be used for strategic airlift to the extent of carrying 60 men, or 
HONEST JOHN rockets and crew. My question is this, would you use SAC 
bombers for strategic airlift of Army or Marine ground: forces? Would you 
comment on General White’s statement? 

What length runways will be required for B—70's? 

Could the B-70 carry any major items of equipment for ground combat? 
HONEST JOHN rockets were mentioned; what about the HONEST JOHN 
launcher? Rockets are no good without the launcher. 


(A classified answer was submitted along with the following extrac- 
tions from speeches of General White:) 


VERBATIM EXTRACTIONS FROM GENERAL WHITE’S ADDRESS AT THE AIR FORCE 
ASSOCIATION CONVENTION ON SEPTEMBER 4, 1959 


“One action we are taking is to seriously examine the possibilities of multi- 
purpose long-range aircraft which would be capable, in varied configurations, 
of accomplishing numerous tasks. Ideally, we would like to have an aircraft 
possessing long-range, supersonic speed, high altitude capabilities, great en- 
durance and a large load capacity with the ability to perform many combat 
roles—offense, defense, reconnaissance, and special high-speed combat airlift. 

“A multipurpose aircraft would certainly be a sweeping new approach to a 
most complex and expensive problem. It may well be one answer to the 
manned aircraft requirement in the missile and space age. Such an aircraft 
appears to be much more feasible today than it has been in the past. This is 
true because airborne armament capabilities have increased tremendously and 
potential flight performance is so great. The advent of nuclear explosive and 
air-launched missiles means that the weapons themselves can perform part of 
the job formerly done by the weapon carrier. Aircraft will not always have to 
conduct a bomb run in the target area—nor will interceptors invariably be re 
quired to close with an enemy. The expanded capabilities of their air-launched 
weapons, both in range and firepower, can accomplish the final task under many 
circumstances. Supersonic cruising speeds, plus sizable increases in range 
and lift also open the door wide to other operational possibilities never before 
envisioned. For example, a large basic aircraft such as the B-70 might be em- 
ployed to airlift several Army HONEST JOHN missiles and their crews to any 
place on the globe in 5 hours. Development of airborne nuclear power would 
further widen the vista of this concept.” 





VERBATIM EXTRACTIONS From Discussion Periop ForLow1nc GENERAL WHITE’S 
ADDRESS BEFORE THE NATIONAL Press CLUB JANUARY 11, 1960 


“The CHAIRMAN. At the Air Force Association convention in Miami last 
September you spoke of development of a ‘high-performance, all-purpose Air 
Force plane’ as a major Air Force goal. Where does this project stand? 

“General WHITE. Well, at that time I had in mind the B-70. I still think 
the B-70 has these potentialities. It is a big airplane. It could carry some 
two or three score of people to any place on the globe within 5 hours. It could 
carry, as I recall, five or six HONEST JOHN weapons of the Army with its 
serving crews from here to Formosa in about 4 hours. 

“This same aircraft can have potential as a space-launching vehicle. I think 
the scientists are a little less certain of this than I am in my general ignorance; 
but, the fact is that we don’t know just where an airplane that would have the 
capability to take a second-stage rocket to 70,000 feet at mach 3—what is the 
implication of that to space weapons. I should say—and I think scientists 
will agree to that—it could have a very great implication. 
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“The B-70, or such an aircraft, could carry out the mission of a long-range 
interceptor. Granted, it would be very expensive. But it could carry an 
enormous radar dish, which would enable it to have its own airborne early 
warning and acquisition environment. It could carry many long-range air-to-air 
rockets, and I think the idea of a single, all-purpose weapon is one that could 
be exploited, and some day I hope it will be.” 


Poss1sLp INTRODUCTION or NEw Proposats AFFECTING FiscaL YEAR 
1961 Buperer 
Question 


Mr. THOMSON. I have some questions that I would like to submit for the 
record. 

Last year it was our experience during the time that our hearings were 
going on that there were certain presentations in the process of being made 
by the various services to the Department of Defense that were then under active 
consideration. One item I might specifically mention was the question as to 
the number of ATLAS and TITAN missiles we would have. Throughout the 
hearings there was the problem of the Air Force being for this, the Defense 
Department had not made up its mind, and when the Defense Department made 
up its mind they went to the Bureau of the Budget and they had not made up 
their mind. 

I would like to know if there are any projects, or proposals presently in a 
similar position, and if so, what they are, those that have been submitted and 
not yet approved, that could conceivably come in for similar subsequent con- 
sideration this year. 


Answer 


Although the programs of the Department of Defense are continuously under 
review, aS must be the case because of the rapid movement in many technical 
fields, there are no specific projects of the type cited which are under con- 
sideration by the Secretary of Defense at this time. 


Faruure oF Moon SnHor 
Question 


Mr. Tuomas. A statement was made during the time I was here with regard 
to the propaganda battle with respect to space being lost. During the time that 
I was at the DMV General Wrightman practically in a whisper, not even ad- 
vising all the people in the room, told me about the lunar shot proposed, around 
Thanksgiving time, and invited me down. I then went to Convair and they led 
me to believe that it was quite secret. Then as I drove into Washington the 
day before Thanksgiving I heard it on the radio. 

Now, there are things that bother me with regard to losing the battle for 
space. It is this: I was told in each of those places that we had sort of a Rube 
Goldberg devise. I was told that we had about a two and a half stage vehicle 
instead of one and a half and if it achieved all of its objectives it would put a 
satellite in orbit around the moon. The way that I understand it, whether cor- 
rect or not, is that the second stage vehicle, or the two and a half stage, did take 
off, probably the three and a half stage took off and something went wrong. 
Everything that I read in the papers is the ATLAS failed. Will you please 
tell me if that information emanated from the Department of Defense, and if 
so, upon what basis the evaluation was made that the ATLAS failed? 

Secretary Gates. That is under the jurisdiction of the National Space Agency. 

Mr. Tuomson. If there was anything that came out of the Department of 
Defense in press releases or otherwise that said that the ATLAS failed, let me 
know. It functioned perfectly as far as I am able to determine. 


Answer 


No DOD source stated officially or otherwise that the “ATLAS failed” since 
in the instance referred to the ATLAS performed exactly as prescribed. 


TITAN Program 
Question 
Secretary Gates. I thought that I answered most of the TITAN questions 
this morning to you, sir. 
Mr. Tuomson. I would like more technical information as to where it has 
been failing that you can put into the record with security. Also in respect to 
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that, I would like to have itemized the operational advantages and greater growth 
potentials mentioned on page 13 of your statement with reference to TITAN, 
(A classified statement was submitted. ) 


B-70 Program 


Question 

Mr. THomson. With regard to the B—70 program, and continuing in it at $75 
million instead of $463 million, if it has not been clarified, I would like to have 
you set forth what military advantages there would be over the ATLAS missile 
with B-52’s and B-58’s in having a B-70 in number, in your opinion? 


Answer 

Our deterrent or survival capability will, for the foreseeable future, continue 
to derive in part from a manned bomber force. 

This capability at present is provided by the B-52 and B-58 bombers. The 
precise contribution to be made by a B-70 aircraft is not completely known at 
this time because this aircraft represents a whole new “state of the art” in com- 
ponent and material development. There is still uncertainty as to the degree 
of competition which may exist between it and the four major missile systems 
as retaliatory weapons. It is for this reason that a rather modest program 
is being provided for in fiscal year 1961 leading to the development of two 
prototypes. It is anticipated that these test aircraft will provide a means for 
deciding on the subsequent direction for this program. 


User or Oven Pir Mines 1x HarpeniNG MisstLk Bases 


Question 


Mr. THOoMsoN. With regard to the statement on page 16, with reference to 
hardening and the general talk that we have had about hardening, it is my 
understanding that the proposal that was formally approved for hardening 
a site at Colorado Springs for the North American Defense Command has been 
withdrawn. I would like to know what consideration is being given, if any, 
to the use of open pit mines as a means of hardening sites for both command 
and future missile installations. 


Answer 

During the past several years the Air Force has considered the use of mines, 
both underground and open pit types. The placement of a facility in the def- 
ilade afforded by an open pit mine provides no protection against the very 
high, long duration overpressure (increase above atmospheric pressure) result- 
ing from a nuclear detonation. Therefore, if a facility is placed in an open 
pit mine it must be buried to considerable depth in the floor of the mine in 
order to achieve required protection. This and the difficulty with respect to 
access, communications, and supporting elements for a facility so located, 
renders open pit mines generally uneconomical for both command and future 
missile installations. 


Oversea Bases 


Question 

Mr. THomson. Mention was made of the use of our oversea bases and con- 
tinuation in our defense makeup of bombers. I would like to have this analyzed 
with regard to the statements which I have been reading about the giving up 
of bases overseas and whether or not it will be possible to give up bases and 
still accomplish what was said here, and to what degree. 


Answer 


1. Although a limited number of oversea bases previously intended for sup- 
port of the SAC missions are being released, other developments have minimized 
the impact. 

2. The buildup of our B-52 force as well as our increase in tanker capability 
have improved our ability to operate intercontinentally. Although the oversea 
bases programed for release would add flexibility, the need for them is some 
what offset by the increase in intercontinental capability. 
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TRAINING Bases For Arr NATIONAL GUARD 


Question 

Mr. THomson. The statement is made in the Secretary’s statement in regard 
to a recent reevaluation of the roles and missions of the Reserve Forces. I was 
told by the Chief of Staff of the Air National Guard that they would be able to 
get along with three bases. I would like to have that checked into, and what 
progress is being made in getting down to only three training bases. 

Secretary GATES. We will not be prepared to discuss that question for several 
months. It will need a complete and comprehensive review of the Reserves. 


Answer 

The number of training sites required for the Air National Guard is depend- 
ent upon the schedule by which the guard is converted to fighters equipped with 
an atomic capability. As this occurs, the current number of training sites will be 
reduced, primarily due to the lack of appropriate ranges. 

Originally, nine field training sites were programed in 1952. The number of 
sites currently operative is seven. Further reduction in the number of training 
sites is contingent upon the continued receipt by the Air Guard of modern Century 
series aircraft with an atomic capable fire control weapons system. As these 
weapons systems are phased into the guard there will no longer be a need for the 
sites which cannot accommodate the more modern aircraft. At the completion 
of this transition there will be three training sites remaining. 


Crviz. Derense Rouge or REsERvVES 


Question 

Mr. THomson. In connection with that, I would like to have stated whether or 
not any consideration is being given to assigning to the Reserves a civil defense 
mission. 

Answer 

Military support to civil authorities in civil defense operations is an emergency 
task within the mission of all Federal active duty and Reserve units of the mili- 
tary services. The military can and will utilize its resources to assist in civil 
defense or natural disaster emergencies when such assistance does not interfere 
with the primary military mission. In order to be prepared for civil defense 
tasks, training programs have been established for both active and Reserve 
military forces which emphasize military skills useful to the civil defense 
mission. 

The military training programs incorporate for the Reserve as well as the 
Active Forces those skills and procedures required to give effective support to the 
nonmilitary task of civil defense, if and when such support can be extended. 

The National Guard units prior to being called or ordered to active duty are 
under the control of the appropriate State Governor and are available for civil 
defense missions. 

The Chairman of the Joint Chiefs of Staff is currently, at the request of the 
Secretary of Defense, conducting a study of the overall mission of the Reserve 
Forces. Included in this study is the matter of their participation in civil 
defense. 


REORGANIZATION OF THE DEPARTMENT OF DEFENSE 


Question 

Mr. THomson. The statement was made in response to a question there is 
no present consideration being given to major reorganization. I would like to 
have that statement amplified. I agree with Congressman Weaver that we must 
move in the direction of one uniform instead of four if we are to have defense 
at a reasonable cost because as long as we have these four promotion lists you 
have competition to see who has the most generals. 


Answer 
There is no reorganization of the Department of Defense now contemplated, 
and it is not anticipated that legislative action will be required. 
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Funcrions or Joint Curers oF STAFF 

Question 

Mr. Tuomson. I would like to have clarified for me the functions of the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff. As I understood it, they are just that, Staff, to consider prob- 
lems and to make recommendations to the Secretary for decisions to be issued 
through orders issued to the commanders of the unified commands for execution, 
If that is wrong, I would like to have it clarified, and if not, I would like to have 
it confirmed. 


Answer 

The Joint Chieffs of Staff are an advisory body. They consider problems and 
make recommendations to the Secretary of Defense; they serve as advisers and 
as military staff in the chain of operational command with respect to the unified 
and specified commands, and provide a channel of communications from the 
President and Secretary of Defense to unified and specified commands. The 
chain of command runs from the President to the Secretary of Defense and 
through the Joint Chiefs of Staff to the commanders of unified and specified 
commands. Orders to such commanders are issued by the President or the 
Secretary of Defense, or by the Joint Chiefs of Staff by authority and direction 
of the Secretary of Defense. The Joint Chiefs of Staff are charged by law 
with performing those eight functions set forth in section 141(d) of title 10, 
United States Code. 


Patent Ricuts 


Question 

Mr. Tomson. I ran into a substantial problem in regard to patents as I 
visited some of the installations. I would like to have, for the record, infor- 
mation as to what protection is given to the Government where they furnish 
the funds which ultimately result in discoveries upon which patents are claimed; 
second, when you have a dividend installation, divided support, partial support 
from the contractor and partial support from Government funds, how are the 
patents handled? 


Answer 

The policy of the Department of Defense with respect to patent rights is set 
forth in section IX of the Armed Services Procurement Regulation. Under any 
contract having experimental, developmental, or research work as one of its 
purposes, the Goverment receives a royalty-free, nonexclusive license to practice 
or have practiced any invention conceived or first actually reduced to practice 
in the course of performing such work or prior work done upon the understand- 
ing that a contract would be awarded. This policy applies to work solely 
financed by .the Government and to cost-sharing arrangements to which the 
contractor makes a contribution. 

The contracting officer may exclude from this license grant, under certain 
unusual circumstances specified in the regulation, inventions on which the con- 
tractor has applied for or obtained a patent prior to the award of the contract 
but which are not yet actually reduced to practice. Disclosures and reports of 
inventions made, or the lack thereof, are called for in the contract, and up to 
$5,000 may be withheld until the final such report is made. If the contractor 
chooses not to patent an invention, he must assign it to the Government, which 
may then patent it if it is considered worthwhile to do so. 

Long experience has indicated to the Department that with few exceptions a 
royalty-free license to practice inventions made under its contracts conveys at 
the lowest cost all the rights the Government needs to conduct its activities 
and offers an effective inducement and incentive to the contractor in the form 
of potential exclusive commercial rights. 


Leak or Buncer INrorMATION 
Question 
Mr. THomson. In the Denver Post on November 8, appeared a rather sub- 
stantial article I think right after Secretary McElroy had the Chiefs of the 
various services aboard the Sequoia, which says: 
“Air Force warns McElroy against 1961 budget cuts,” referring to the amount 
that was being thought of for the Air Force, that they could not do the job with 
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this. To me this was outright lobbying for getting a higher budget. I would 
like to know what investigation was made of the leak that brought about this 
premature leak of the budget figure and what action was taken? 


(A classified statement was submitted.) 


ProrosaL To Drop BOMARC-B 


Question 

Mr. THomsoON. No. 2, it refers in the article to Dr. York, Director of Research 
and Engineering, who proposed to drop plans for the BOMARC-B missile. Was 
it a fact? If so, what was the basis and why was it not followed? 


Answer 


The article was apparently in error since Dr. York did not propose that the 
BOMARC-B missile be dropped. 


Srupy or Sacre System 


Question 

Mr. THomson. No. 3, it further stated that another proposal by Dr. York 
would reduce the effort to build up the SAGE system which controls weapons 
electronics. I would like to know if that was a recommendation of his and, 
if so, what action was taken? 


Answer 

Dr. York has made no formal proposal to the Secretary of Defense with respect 
to any changes in the SAGE system. This problem is under study by his office 
and the JCS. It is possible that some recommendations will be made in the 
future. 


B-58 CrasH 


Question 

Mr. THomson. On the same page of the same newspaper there is a state- 
ment: “B-58 explodes, two die as it outspeeds sound.” ‘There is a rather sub- 
stantial article on it. I would like to know what the status of the B-58 prob- 
lem is? Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 


(A classified statement was submitted.) 
Orner Misstons or Misstte Bases 


(The following question was asked by Mr. Thomson on p. 169 of 
volume I of the hearings. ) 


Question 

Mr. THomson. Included in the material which you will submit, will you sub- 
mit to the committee staff and a copy to me the configuration on the various 
missile sites that have been so far selected as to—— 

Secretary Gates. Command? 

Mr. THOMPSON. Warren is all missiles. Lowry is all missiles, but Ellsworth 
is going to be two and one, and so on down the line. 

I was told by one party—and I begin to understand why—the only site the 
site-selection team will make is one with runways. We cannot get them to 
look at the ones without runways because they want to keep this configuration 
going. I would like to see the sites that have been selected and what the 
configuration is going to be at each site submitted to the committee. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 


Answer 

All ICBM bases except Vandenberg and Warren have flying missions in ad- 
dition to the missile squadrons. Approved Air Force operational and logistics 
concepts require that ICBM squadrons be located so that the capability of supply 
by airlift (including complete missiles) is maintained. In addition, the logistic 
support can be provided from existing facilities at each base. To provide this 
capablity most economically, missile squadrons should be located on or near 
existing Defense Department installations having flying facilities capable of 
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accommodating heavy cargo aircraft. The following tabulation shows the 
bases currently approved by the Air Force for ICBM squadrons, and the major 
flying missions of each base: 


ATLAS 


| 
Squad- | 
ron Base name Other major missions 
No. | 
| 


1 Vandenberg__........| Missiles only—testing, training, and operational squadrons. 





21 Ween. bl -| Missiles only—testing and operational squadron. 
UR eo So aoe 
as eel ee SERS 
ie arias aie ate Air refueling squadron, SAC headquarters, data processing squadron. 
§ | Fairchild___._._..__.___._.| Heavy bomber squadron, air refueling squadron. 
Seen. 2. : Medium bomber wing, air refueling squadron, strategic reconnaissance 
| wing. 
GS ee Heavy bomber squadron, air refueling squadron. 
9 | Lincoln. _............ Medium bomber wing, air refueling squadron, tactical reconnaissance 
squadron. 
TITAN 
| \saaeere w a : 
2.) CE hin ccaneans | Technical training center, 23 aircraft assigned. 
3 Elisworth .......-- -| 1 heavy bomber squadron, | air refuel squadron, and 1 fighter interceptor 
squadron. 
Ce act ccanecacsnen 1 heavy bomber squadron and air refuel squadron. 
2a a oe 1 heavy bomber squadron and 1 air refuel squadron, 
6 | Mountain Home-.----} 1 medium bomber wing. 
T Tl F 7 . ‘ . ; . r “+> o 
(Note.—The following statements are in reply to questions to 


which answers were not supplied in time to be included in the printed 
hearings at the place at which the question was asked.) 


TITAN Test Program Dirricu.rTies 


(The following is in reply to the request of Mr. Flood and Mr. 
Mahon on p. 335 of vol. II of the printed hearings.) 


As a result of the difficulties encountered in the test program, the Air Force 
initiated an intensive review of both the technical and management aspects of 
the problem. As early as August 1957 the Air Force recognized and insisted on 
actions to eliminate certain contractor-management deficiencies. In the last 
year, management and technical survey teams representing the Air Force have 
studied in intensive fashion all aspects of the program. A special panel of the 
Scientific Advisory Committee of the Department of Defense reviewed the 
adequacy of the technical design and reached the following conclusion: 

“The difficulties have not resulted from any basic weaknesses in the missile 
design. Rather, they have been associated with ground support and launching 
facility problems and with the organization and execution of testing and test 
procedures.” 

As a result of the management surveys, personnel changes have been effected 
including, for example, replacements of a general manager, a static test chief, 
and a quality control chief. The Air Force continues to keep the program under 
continuous scrutiny to insure that actions necessary to meet the program objec- 
tives are promptly effected whether they be in the technical or management 
aspects of the problem. 


TITAN Fticut Test PrRoGRAM 


There have been six TITAN flight test attempts. The first four of these were 
successful and achieved all test objectives. Some test objectives scheduled later 
in the flight test program were accomplished in the latter two of these four. 
The two unsuccessful launch attempts were due to technical problems associated 
with ground support and range safety, not with the basic missile design. 
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5, 1959 
, 1959 | 
3, 1959 
4, 1959 


, 1959 | Unsuccessful 





7,1959 | During precooling operation at AMR 
preparing for launch attempt, an im- 


plosion ruptured stage I LOX tank. 


. 1959 | Forward dome of stage IT fuel tank col- 


| lapsed during defueling after static 
| test. 


20,1959 | Stage II damaged when erector was 


lowered with work platforms in place. 





A range safety 





Established: structural integrity; effec- 
tiveness of the Ist stage propulsion 

system; adequacy of contro] and sta- 
| bility; and effectiveness of stage 
| separation. 

Premature activation of explosive hold 
down bolts by erroneous ground equip- 
ment signal allowed missile to rise with 
umbilical attached resulting in auto- 
matic engine shutoff just after liftoff. 
The missile settled back, broke up and 
burned. 

destruct system relay, 
activated by vibration and stress at 
missile liftoff caused the destruct charge 
to ignite which destroyed missile. 

Negative pressure developed, under 
unique conditions, which exceeded 
venting capability. Facility and filling 
procedures revised on basis of informa- 
tion gained, 

Venting procedures revised to insure 
proper and adequate checks on venting. 


Personnel error. Required revised pro- 
cedure to emphasize proper trouble- 
shooting. 


Information on TITAN difficulties 


During 
countdown an 
stage I, Denver. 

Attempted launch unsuccessful. Pre- 
mature lift-off with umbilical con- 
nected caused automatie shutdown. 
Missile fell back onto pad 
ploded, AMR. 


explosion destroyed 


1 
sequential compatibility firing 


and ex- 
! 


| Stage I fuel tank received severe damage 


during countdown at AMR, 


Stage II 
flushing on stand, 


On airlift to AMR stage I fuel tank 
dome and LOX tank barrel collapsed 
during descent. 





Sires FoR THE First 


(The following is in response to the request of Mr. 
39 of vol. II of the printed hearings. ) 


O¢ 


Ist Squadron—Lowry Air Force Base, Colo. 
2d Squadron—Lowry Air Force Base, ee 
38d Squadron—Ellsworth Air Force Base, 

4th Squadron—Beale Air Force Base, (¢ “elif. 
5th Squadron—Larson Air Force Base, Wash. 
6th Squadron—Mountain Home Air Force 


. Dak. 


Tue NUMBER OF SCIENTISTS 


(The following 1 
367 of vol. IT of the printed hearings.) 


LOX tank ruptured during | 





INVOLVED IN 


is in response to the request of Mr. 


CAUSE 


A liquid oxygen discharge line failed. 


Erroneous signal 
holddown bolts 
cuitry redesign 
against recurrence. 


activated explosive 
prematurely. Cir- 
required to insure 


Helium fill quick disconnect uncoupled 
and slashed into stage I. Disconnect 
mechanism design was modified. (B-6 
stage II now on B-7A.) 

Design of false bottom and helium tank 
support structure proved inadequate. 
Minor redesign of structure and vent 
openings required. (B-7 stage I now 
on B-7A.) 

Personnel failed to block open fill and 
drain valves for breathing when pre- 
paring for shipment. All pack and 
ship procedures revised. 


Srx TITAN Seuaprons 


Andrews on p. 


Sase, Idaho. 


TITAN Program 


Thomson on p. 


sased on the definition of a scientist as one who through education and expe- 
rience is fully qualified to engage in advanced research of a highly technical 
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nature, there are approximately 98 scientists engaged from one-half to full time 
on the TITAN program. 

The education and experience level is that of a Ph. D. thoroughly familiar 
with propulsion, guidance and missile technology who has progressed to a high 
level of accomplishment. 

There are other professional people engaged who hold master and doctor 
degrees but are not considered as qualified scientists as defined above. 


ICBM Srres Se.ecrep 


(The following is in response to the request of Mr. Thomson on p. 
369 of vol. II of the printed hearings. ) 


All ICBM bases except Vandenberg and Warren have strategic flying missions 
in addition to the missile squadrons. Lowry Air Force Base has a flying training 
mission. Approved Air Force operational and logistics concepts require that 
ICBM squadrons be located so that the capability of supply by airlift (including 
complete missiles), is maintained. In addition, the logistic support can be pro- 
vided from existing facilities at each base. To provide this capability most eco- 
nomically, missile squadrons should be located on or near existing Defense 
Department installations having flying facilities capable of accommodating heavy 
eargo aircraft. The following tabulation shows the bases currently approved by 
the Air Force for ICBM squadrons, and the major flying missions of each base: 

















ATLAS 
— Location Missile squadron Other major base missions 
No. | configuration 
1 | Vandenberg AFB, Calif. .--- | Nondispersed sate | Missiles only, testing, training, and opera- 
tional squadrons. 
2 | Warren AFB, Wyo..........]..... WO cacwatiectns Missiles only, testing and operational 
squadron. 
2 re a AS ca ctiniivde a D8 Obie co ta nenss Do. 
2 ae OD. thts sad pant otiieto ns 150 TN cic scien Do. 
4] Offutt AFB, Nebr-..-.------ a ineces Air refueling squadron, SAC headquarters. 
Data processing squadron, 
5 | Fairchild AFB, Wash_..-....| 1x9 hard--.......-- ere bomber squadron, air refueling 
squadron. 
6 | Forbes AFB, Kans..-..-....-.|----- DOsrtexcsseneas Medium bomber wing, air refueling 
squadron, strategic reconnaissance wing. 
8 | Schilling AFB, Kans__..----]_---- Bbcccac ciate Heavy bomber squadron, air refueling 
squadron. 
9 | Lincoln AFB, Nebr. ....-.--|--.--- cas me eee Medium bomber wing, air refueling squad- 
ron, tactical reconnaissance squadron. 
D:1 Aen APB, Olde. .n.cnccou-.)~254 Oi. 5. tees Heavy bomber squadron, air refueling 
* | squadron. 
321 Dp APB; Pers k. sesecckccjeuee DO rcccethcsins: Medium bomber wing, air refueling squad- 





ron, stratezic support squadron, 

12 | Walker AFB, N. Mex.-----.]----- he cannes Heavy bomber squadron, air refueling 

| squadron, fighter interceptor squadron. 

13 | Plattsburgh AFB, N.Y------|-.--- Wt erccsice Medium bomber wing, 2 air refueling 

| | squadrons. 
TITAN 
land 2 | Lowry AFB, Colo_-_-__------- one Herd... ..-..- | oe training center, 23 aircraft as- 
signed. 

3 | Ellsworth AFB, 8. Dak_.---|_---- at liteinnid 1 heavy bomber squadron, 1 air refuel 
squadron, and 1 fighter interceptor 
squadron. 

© 7 wens BPS, COON... .2.-.-656].-256 Ee ee 1 hea -y bomber squadron and 14 air refuel 
squadron. 

5 | Larson AFB, Wash......-.--|_---- Ben. sean. 1 heavy bomber squadron and 1} air refuel 
squadron. 

6 | Mountain Home _ AFB, |----- OD nic cadewuas 1 medium bomber wing. 


Idaho. 
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Recovery OF Misstte Boosters ON RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT 
Firinecs 


(The following is in response to the request of Mr. Flood on p. 381 
of vol. II of the printed hearings. ) 


All boosters used at this time for launching of payloads into space were 
originally developed as IRBM boosters (THOR, ATLAS, JUPITER). The 
development of these boosters was carried out under the direction to provide 
ballistic missiles as early as possible. These boosters were designed to provide 
maximum range for the required warheads. 

The possibility of recovering those boosters during the R. & D. phase was 
thoroughly explored. Since the incorporation of a recovery feature, which in 
this case could only have been parachutes, requires additional weight, reduction 
of payload or decrease of range would result. From an economical viewpoint 
between 20 and 30 percent recovery can be expected as several analyses showed. 
However, certain costly provisions would have to be made in all missiles with 
respect to the engine hardware which is the most expensive and therefore the 
most desirable part to recover, in order to avoid corrosive damage during the 
subjection to sea water. Also, an elaborate recovery operation from the sea, 
with immediate cleaning and flushing procedures and later a disassembling 
and checkout process would have to be established. The rejuvenation of the 
recovered boosters is estimated to require 1 to 2 months. In view of these 
factors, the recovery concept for boosters was determined to be not economical 
or practical for these ballistic missile systems. 

In as large a system as SATURN where additional weight for a recovery 
system does not affect the final payload so heavily as in smaller systems a para- 
chute recovery system is incorporated. A recovery feature will be incorporated 
in all future systems for which it is feasible and economically beneficial. 


(The following is in response to the request of Mr. Flood on p. 383 
of vol. II of the printed hearings.) 


RELATIONSHIP OF SPACE TO THE Minirary PoreNTIAL 


The Air Force views “space systems” as higher performance weapon systems 
which should be developed as required to extend the military capability of the 
United States. When developed, these systems should complement or replace 
current inventory systems and should be employed within existing concepts. 
Space systems should be developed when required to perform an essential mili- 
tary mission if they will provide a unique, more effective or more economical 
means for performing the mission. The Air Force considers this concept for the 
development and operation of space systems to be the only logical and economical 
approach for providing the total defense of the Nation. 


Torat Atrcrarr ACCIDENTS 


(The following is in response to the request of Mr. Mahon on p. 
383 of vol. II of the printed hearings.) 


1957 1959 ! 


Ee 


te NE, on ccc ce eecnndadesctabasenenedesnsber eaters 675. 0 
Major accident rate 8.3 
Fatal accidents - --- 185. 0 
OCHS TAteICIOR, <. ...nencncaceencntinccuniasnnvek iecbaneowees bee | 376.0 
PE MENGES oc ccsnadencniduanons an deahel aaa aeibbaanines 194. 0 
Destroyed aircraft 469. 0 


1 Preliminary. 
Note.—Air National Guard and Air Reserve statistics are included in these data. 
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Landing accidents 


Calendar Calendar Calendar 





year 1957 year 1958 year 1959! 
an. LN ae " aes | Pal oy AT | T Tre oe 
Oe SUN DONA nc cewawadyinhanswmakancens! 501 | 361 | 212 
Number of aircraft destroyed EOL. weedeat nites ee bet oP 153 | 130 | 87 
Irn IN DI A a | 7, 466, 027 | 6, 602, ss () 
Fatalities (pilots) ..............--. Naa Ma cela cea 4 65 | 29 
Fatal accidents - - -_- SeAeA ch deal al dh okkn cubes 58 | 49 | 33 
Accident rates per 10, 000 landings_- tees , et as cameeee 0. 67 | 0. 54 | 0. 35 

| 





1 Preliminary. 
2 Not yet compiled, 


Items Neepep To Exprepirr Army MoprernizAtTIon 


(The following letter is in response to the requests of Mr. Riley 
and Mr. Laird on p. 450 and Mr. Ford on p. 508 of vol. II of the 
printed hearings. ) 

HEADQUARTERS, 
DEPARTMENT OF THE ARMY, 
OFFICE OF THE COMPTROLLER OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, D.C., February 9, 1960. 
Hon. Grorce H. Manon, 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Department of Defense Appropriations, Committee 
on Appropriations, House of Representatives. 

DeaR Mr. Manon: In response to the request made by your committee to 
Secretary Brucker and General Lemnitzer at the hearing on January 28 (p. 450 
of pt. 2 of the printed hearings), I am forwarding herewith a list of weapons, 
ammunition, and other major items of equipment needed to expedite the modern- 
ization of the Active Army and those high priority Reserve component units 
which would immediately be called to Federal service in the event of mobiliza- 
tion. 

The cost of the equipment listed, including ancillary items, totals $928 million. 
This list represents the fiscal year 1961 portion of a balanced program to mod- 
ernize the Army. It is comprised of new and replacement items which will be 
purchased if additional funds are made available to the Army for this purpose. 
These items are listed in the order of priority, as follows: 











Item Quantity Cost 
(in millions) 
ic dese it ea egies edie needed te ia lt laa Dore ereite salaecahgiensecael eal 
New rifle using NATO round 120, 000 $14.0 
NATO round for new rifle and machinegun 200, 000, 000 18.4 
New armored personnel carrier. ___ 600 17.7 
New fully mobile division artillery howitzers - 55 | 5.3 
New extended range ammunition for division artillery howitzers_- 1 551, 000 25.9 
New fully mobile long-range gun (175 mm.) 115 16.8 
Ammunition for the new long-range gun (175 mm.) 1 250, 000 | 23.5 
Main battle tank__ 300 | 45.0 
Ammunition for new main battle tank 1 59, 400 11.0 
New infrared fire control for main battle tank for night-fighting capability_ 2, 040 20.0 
Mohawk battlefield surveillance aircraft. 6 4.7 
New Iroquois transport and medical evacuation helicopter cs 62 20.2 
All weather automatic navigation instruments for army aircraft__-_ 53 7.9 
Battlefield medium troop and cargo transport helicopter___ 74 15.0 
Expedite availability of PERSHING missile system | 17.1 
Expansion of HAWK missile deployment. _- 8.6 
Expedite availability of REDEYE surface-to-air missiles_- 1, 200 7.8 
Expansion of LACROSSE surface-to-srface missile deployment “ 24 46.3 
Expedite availability of LITTLE JOHN surface-to-surface missiles___. 600 4.8 
Expedite availability of SER“E 4 NT surface-to-surface missiles _ _- 50 20.2 
Expedite availability ofp HONEST JOHN surface-to-surface missiles includ- 
a hc ouuanvila 701 | 17.5 
Oar PER PU OT nO I es lem apis wmmmnecas 6,247 | 6.5 
PuOw Oti-carie MOINS BNC MANGier. ence cence een ec nccne i 4, 233 7.2 
Latest improvement for the NIKE- HERCULES oversea air - defense missile 
Ie a ee ee eh Ge | 44.7 
GOERS, large-c: apacity cross-country transport DRIES cee oe a aac 300 7.0 
New mobile light support weapon (8l-mm.) __- a 60 2.4 
Ammunition for the new light support weapon and other 81-mm. w eapons “ 1 807, 000 25.2 


See footnotes at end of table, p. 783. 
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Item Quantity Cost 
(in millions) 


Caribou battlefield transport aircraft 36 = 3 
New Armored command and reconnaissance vehicle 250 
New light combat recovery and repair vehicle 190 19. 
New light infantry shoulder-fired assault rocket 775, 000 22. 
New amphibious arctic personnel and cargo carrier 37 6. 
New field Army mobile air defense fire direction system ______- 40. 
New chemical rocket (115-mm.) and multiple launchers ein 13, 000 
New combat surveillance drones____- Sins 310 
Radar flight-control systems for drones and aircraft. ; | 19 
Division-corps forward area communications 

Seminole combat command and control airplane 

Aerial crane (helicopter) - 

New electronic countermeasure for jamming enemy artillery fuzes 
Chinook battlefield heavy troop and cargo seienitaitd helicopter ee 
New tank transporter : * iaaemaii~ 240 
New over-the-beach combat trans porter- a : 534 
New shoulder-fired grenade launchers ce : 3, 600 
Forward area tactical yehicle FM command radio- 3, 331 
Tactical generators for combat and missile units : : 4, 671 
New battlefield mine detecting and clearing devices. -_-_-- 1,115 
Field artillery fire control instruments. 3, 400 
Tactical wheeled vehicles from 14- to 10-ton c: apacities dove 16, 445 
New 90-mm. recoilless rifle... Pont 1. 000 
Ammunition for the new recoilless rifle (90 mm.) | 1 280, 000 
Battlefield intelligence analyzer___- 
Rolling fluid transporter... a Secinaianns Fs 
Ammunition for artillery weapons and chemical mines. - - - ; 335, 000 | 


PEAR ep eG ing RA ob ary te 


| WOM Oe ~10 





Total... 





1 Rounds. 
2 Battalion sets. 





If lesser amounts of funds than included on the total list are made available, 
items will be selected in the order of their essentiality for combat and generally 
in the order of priority as listed above. 

I am inclosing on a separate list a grouping, by categories, of the similar types 
of equipment which have been itemized in the above list. You may find this list 
helpful as a general summary of the requirement. 

Sincerely yours, 
Davip W. Travus 
Major General, GS, Director of Army Budget. 


Categories of equipment that would be bought to expedite modernization of the 
Army if additional funds are made available Cost 
(in millions) 
Battlegroup assault weapons and ammunition (new rifle, new shoulder- 
fired assault rocket, new shoulder-fired grenade launcher ) $51.5 
Combat vehicles and ammunition (tanks, armored personnel carriers)__ 100.6 
Artillery and ammunition (fully mobile 105 mm. Howitzer, 115 mm. 
Howitzer, and 175 mm. gun) 159.8 
Air mobility (cargo and troop transport, surveillance, and medical 
evacuation ) 93.5 
Missiles and rockets (PERSHING, HONEST JOHN, LITTLE et 
HAWK, DAVY CROCKET, REDEYE) / eT 
Communications and electronic equipment (radio and wire communica- 
tions, fire control, and target acquisition equipment) 
Tactical vehicles (tactical trucks, amphibious vehicles, rolling fluid trans- 
porters, Goers) 


This list groups by categories the items listed in basic letter. Parenthetical 
entries under each category are examples representing the type items included 
within the total dollars. 


51112—60—pt. 3- 
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(The following letter of interest to the committee was submitted.) 


FrnanciaAL MANAGEMENT OF Minirary Prersonnet APPROPRIATIONS 


THE SECRETARY OF DEFENSE, 
Washington, February 4, 1960. 
Hon. CLARENCE CANNON, 
Chairman, Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives. 


DeaR Mr. CHAIRMAN: This letter is in response to the expressed concern of 
your committee with respect to financial management within the military per- 
sonnel appropriations of the Department of Defense. 

Improvements in financial management of military personnel have been made 
or are in process by the military services as follows: 

(1) Each service is now engaged in improving its accounting for military 
personnel (strength) through the use of electronic-data-processing equipment 
which should expedite reporting as well as permit furnishing more accurate, 
frequent, and complete data for use in forecasting as well as in determining 
program performance. It is primarily in this area that further procedures 
development will be required to ascertain what are the best and most economical 
procedures. 

(2) The Air Force is in the process of revising its method of estimating obli- 
gations for pay and allowances through the requirement from all disbursing 
offices for timely monthly reports which show accrued earnings for the month 
as actually recorded in the military-pay records regardless of the delay which 
occurs in payment. Furthermore, the reports are extended to include statistical 
data related to military strength which are not available in the military-per- 
sonnel accounting system. The Army has developed a monthly report of similar 
data from its military pay vouchers. This information is being used to assist 
in measuring the progress of the program. 

(3) Improvements have been initiated in the services to obtain more com- 
plete information as to the number of officers and enlisted personnel receiving 
basic allowance for quarters by dependency status. 

(4) Improvements have been initiated to provide more detailed information 
by type of permanent-change-of-station movement. Previously, only expenditure 
information was available for some broad areas of cost. 

(5) There has been a change in forecasting responsibilities in the services 
to assign responsibility for detail forecasting to the program personnel who 
guide the operation of the program. This change should improve the quality 
of future forecasts. 

All of the services have recognized and established responsibility for the 
financial management of the military personnel appropriations in the head- 
quarters staff agency responsible for general management of military personnel. 

Other actions will be taken in the future to effect further improvements, 
especially in connection with a Department of Defense-wide program for im- 
provement in financial management for all appropriated funds. In the military 
personnel area, this program is near completion of a study by a joint working 
group under the direction of the Office of the Secretary of Defense. This study 
will be the basis of establishing a systematic time-phased program for improve- 
ments by each service with the objective of having a more uniform system of 
managing this appropriation which will prevent the recurrence of deficiencies, 
taking only into consideration that we may from time to time be faced with 
emergent circumstances arising out of purely military requirements. 

There is attached hereto a discussion of major problems of managing military 
personnel appropriations as found in the work-group study. 

Sincerely, 
JAMES H. Dovetas, Acting. 


DISCUSSION OF PROBLEM AREAS IDENTIFIED BY JOINT StTuDY TEAM 
MANAGEMENT AND BUDGETING 


Management of military personnel is centralized in the headquarters of each 
of the four military services. Decisions are made and actions are taken here 
which establish military strength (including recruitment, induction, and release 
of personnel), assignment of personnel, deployment of forces, tables of organiza- 
tion, and career progress. 
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Each of the military services appropriately recognizes that responsibility for 
financial management of its military personnel programs must be centered 
in its headquarters’ staff element which is responsible for the management of 
these programs—the Deputy Chief of Staff for Personnel (or equivalent, such as 
Chief, Bureau of Naval Personnel)—subject to overall supervision and coordi- 
nation with all other programs under the Secretary of the military department, 
and the Chief of Staff in the case of Army and Air Force, and the Commandant 
of the Marine Corps in the case of that service. This responsibility has been 
clarified recently in the Department of the Army. 

Financial management of military personnel programs has unique problems 
compared with other kinds of programs, not merely because of complete cen- 
tralization of management, but because of such facts as: 

1. Decisions as to the number of enlisted personnel to recruit, induct, or 
order to active duty from reserves, must be made several months in advance, 
and such decisions must be made in the light of data on military strength and 
forecasts of discharges, resignations, or other losses, diminished by reenlistments. 
Such decisions must be made partly in terms of speciality and pay grade. De- 
cisions as to officer additions or replacements must be made much further in 
advance. 

2. Losses of enlisted personnel by failure to reenlist, and resignations of officer 
personnel, are difficult to predict. Reenlistment rates vary from year to year. 

3. Military personnel, once on board, must be paid during the period of enlist- 
ment or active duty at statutory rates. These rates vary not only by grade but 
by length of service. Quarters allowances paid vary by the number of depend- 
ents of the service member and his grade. Likewise, enlisted personnel must 
be fed at established ration allowances, the cost of which increases when the 
price level of food increases. 

4. The number of marriages and numbers of dependents have increased con- 
tinuously for the past several years. This has caused difficulty in forecasting 
the number of servicemen who must be granted quarters allowances because of 
nonavailability of public quarters for dependents. There also has been difficulty 
in forecasting the effect of increasing dependents in terms of the serviceman’s 
entitlement to quarters allowances. 

5. The increasing cost of transportation of more and more dependents and 
their household goods, upon permanent-change-of-station assignments, is also 
difficult to predict. 

6. Forecasting the availability of public quarters, for the use of which 
quarters allowances are saved, also has difficulties. 

7. The increasing degree of family living of enlisted servicemen has resulted 
in a continuing increase in number of allowances paid for commuted rations as 
compared with cost of subsistence in kind in general messes. While the daily 
rate paid is the same as the ration allowance, the total cost of commuted rations 
is actually greater than the net cost of feeding in messes due to a significant factor 
of mess absentees. 

8. Forecasts are also complicated because costs are affected by deployment 
of forces—for example, overseas station allowances, sea and foreign-duty pay, 
and transportation costs of personnel and their dependents and household goods. 

In this connection, it should be understood that there are limited possibilities 
for obtaining immediate savings in military personnel costs at any time when 
it is needed, as for example, where it is found that available funds are running 
low based upon expenditures or other information. The quickest action which 
can be taken to effect savings is to stop procurement of new personnel but 
such savings would generally be at the lowest pay rates—and even this action 
takes a little time. Early unprogramed release of personnel must be decided 
upon early in the fiscal year, if savings are to be effected in that manner, be- 
cause the separation costs (separation travel, terminal leave payments, and 
readjustment pay) will be equal to several months of active-duty pay and allow- 
ances. 

In the light of the foregoing, it is of paramount importance that there be 
sound central programing for military personnel coordinated with good budget 
estimates based upon all elements of projected military personnel programs, 
not only for the purpose of supporting appropriation requests, but also for 
continuous timely budget revisions during the fiscal year as a basis for making 
timely decisions with respect to major new program actions in the light of avail- 
able funds. Since these decisions must be made well in advance, it is necessary 
that program and budget forecasts be made well in advance and that informa- 
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tion on the status of appropriations and program performance be sufficiently 
complete, accurate, and timely at each month end. And budgets must be pre- 
pared months in advance to support appropriation requests. Deficiencies have 
been found in these areas. While extensive efforts are being made in each serv- 
ice to correct these deficiencies, time will be required to test and evaluate the 
new methods, determine the best methods, and make appropriate modifications. 

In the light of past conditions, it was inevitable that there be an occasional 
unforeseen deficiency in one or another of the military personnel appropria- 
tions, whenever a service undertook to operate under a program which made 
no allowance for contingencies commensurate with the risks involved in the 
estimates. 

MILITARY PERSONNEL ACCOUNTING 


In the past, military personnel (strength) accounting did not provide suffi- 
ciently detailed data, and reports were not frequent enough and were too long 
delayed to meet needs for forecasting and estimating obligations to be recorded. 
There were differences, however, among the four services in these respects. 

In an effort to meet needs for certain data, reports on a sampling basis of 
military-personnel records, military-pay records, or special personnel surveys, 
were provided, but even these reports were too long delayed to meet the needs 
satisfactorily. 

Needed data which were difficult to provide included the following: 

(a) Number of personnel by period of service within each pay grade. 
(b) Number of personnel receiving allowances for quarters within each 
pay grade. 
(c) Number of personnel by size of family within each pay grade. 
It appears that part of such data may be provided best from the military-pay 
records or other records, rather than from the military-personnel records. 


ACCOUNTING FOR APPROPRIATED FUNDS 


Accounting for appropriated funds is principally under the “open-allotment” 
method. This is appropriate because most of the program elements are cer- 
trally managed. Under this method, military disbursing offices throughout the 
world make payments to military personnel as authorized by regulations, with- 
out limitation by specific allotments, drawing checks on the Treasury and 
reporting their expenditures. They prepare and maintain the standard cur- 
rent 6-month military-pay records, which are forwarded to a central finance 
office at the end of each 6-month period, except the Army where the new 
monthly military-pay-voucher system provides for submission of complete pay 
vouchers in support of all expenditures as they are made. Each system is 
complicated by the fact that pay allotments designated by military personnel 
are paid centrally, with deductions therefor being made from the amounts due 
in the pay records and vouchers prepared in the field. 

Obligations incurred, which lead expenditures in a substantial degree (vary- 
ing from time to time), have been recorded in the past by each service upon 
the basis of estimates developed by use of data on military strength and aver- 
age rates based upon experienced costs. There have been significant inaccura- 
cies in these estimates. In this area, obligations are substantially equivalent 
to costs incurred for any given fiscal period. 

Accounting for expenditures and unexpended balances of funds for military 
personnel appropriations does not provide an adequate basis for evaluation of 
the current status of the appropriations nor the effective rates of costs actually 
incurred during the year to date. Nor do the data on expenditures provide 
timely guides with respect to the trend of individual elements of expenditure 
(for example, the sharp increase in allowances for quarters due to the con- 
tinuing large increase in military dependents). In fact, under the standard 
military-pay-record system such detailed data are not even available centrally 
until sometime after the close of each 6-month period, which is too late for use 
in effective programing and budgeting. 

There are other unsatisfactory factors in accounting for the status of funds 
of military-personnel appropriations, such as lack of timely accounting for re- 
imbursements earned. These deficiencies have resulted in inability to deter- 
mine the status of appropriations until long after the end of the fiscal year. 
tach of these factors is being attacked individually. 1 
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MARINE Corps REASSIGNMENT PoLicy 
PERSONNEL RETURNING FROM OVERSEAS AND SEA DUTY 


1. Marine Corps personnel returning to continental United States after tours of 
duty overseas or afloat are reassigned to meet the requirements of the Marine 
Corps, utilizing Maximum economy of funds consistent with filling such require- 
ments. Personnel are afforded opportunity to express their preference for assign- 
ment and are granted these requests where practicable within the above limita- 
tions. 

2. Subject to the general policy outlined above, individual reassignments are 
effected in accordance with the following considerations: 

(a) Officers and enlisted personnel in grades K-5 and above are reassigned on 
the basis of their rank, skill, and duty preferences listed on their fitness reports. 

(b) Enlisted personnel grades E—4 and below are considered for reassignment on 
the basis of rank, skill, and preference of duty forwarded to Headquarters, U.S. 
Marine Corps, by the embarkation rosters compiled prior to departure from over- 
seas. 

(c) All personnel are afforded opportunity to request particular assignments at 
any time, 

(d) Personnel are considered for particular assignment based on humanitarian 
reasons upon submissicn at any time of a request. 

(e) Enlished personnel eligible for reenlistment may exercise reassignment 
options. 

(f) Personnel of stabilized units (infantry battalions, 8-inch howitzer batteries, 
and aviation squadrons) eligible for reassignment are subject to all provisions 
listed above, and in addition are afforded opportunity to express duty preference 
via a special report submitted by the unit commander. Approximately one-half 
of personnel of stabilized organizations remain with their parent units upon return 
from overseas. 

(g) Individual qualifications and preference of duty submitted by any of the 
methods described above are thoroughly considered in light of the valid military 
personnel requirements which exist at the time in question and appropriate re- 
assignments are then effected. 
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